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known  and  lifelong  attraction  which  that  element  had  for 
the  author.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  any  reader 
with  even  a  shght  tincture  of  criticism  in  him,  if  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  should  not 
be  a  little  puzzled  by  it.  I  remember  being  very  decidedly 
so  myself.  A  more  '  accidented  '  book,  as  the  language 
with  which  it  has  so  much  to  do  would  put  it — a  book  with 
more  curious  and  startling  ups  and  downs  of  goodness, 
there  hardly  exists  in  literature  :  and  there  are  not  many 
which  present  such  a  positive  jumble  of  subjects,  atmo- 
spheres, tempers,  attitudes,  styles.  The  Dedication, 
eccentric  as  its  substance  may  seem,  is  in  Thackeray's 
most  individual  and  nearly  in  his  very  best  manner.  He 
could  hardly  have  improved  on  it  in  the  daj^s  of  the  '  Round- 
abouts '  themselves.  The  introductory  '  Invasion  of  France ' 
though  only  one  of  the  essay-sketches  which  had  been 
more  and  more  practised  from  Leigh  Hunt  to  '  Boz  ',  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  them,  Avith  not  a  little  idiosyn- 
crasy. Its  successor,  the  history  of  the  delusion  and  down- 
fall of  Pogson,  is  of  the  best  early  Thackeray — a  wonderfully 
fresh  variation  on  the  companion  tragedies  of  Mr.  Dawkins 
and  Mr,  Pigeon.  Quite  different,  but  as  good  or  better 
still,  is  the  long  letter  on  the  Fetes  of  July.  It  is  dated 
July  3,  1839,  but  most,  if  not  all  of  it,  might  have  been 
written  in  1859  as  far  as  the  manner  goes. 

And  so  with  others.  But  with  yet  others  it  is  different, 
and  M'ith  some  of  these  one  wonders  a  little  why  they 
were  ever  written  ;  with  some  why  they  were  not  written 
better.  When  their  provenance  is  known  and  sufficiently 
considered,  this  wonder  vanishes.  In  the  first  place  their 
actual  composition  covered  no  small  space  of  time.  One 
article,  and  by  no  means  the  worst— the  already  more 
than  once  glanced  at  'Devil's  Wager'— represents  almost  the 
earhest  period  of  Thackeray's  \\ov\i,  having  been  contri- 
buted to  the  National  Standard  nearly  seven  years  before 
the  collection  appeared.    ]\Iost,  though  not  most  of  the  best, 
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Thai-kt  ray"-  ]ii'liti.al  -tyji-.  In  [mi  tii  ul.ir  it  i<  -avfl  hv 
Ins  ccrri'i  t  aial  >ahu.iiy  attii mat  h  i;i  .  .f  lla-  mi<lyiiiir  ili-Iiki' 
of  Frail,  r  fur  KiiL'laiul.     P>ut   mui.-h  <<{  it  is  traiislatinn.  at:<l 
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the  rest  not  over  brilliant  comment.  '  The  Painter's 
Bargain  '  and  '  The  Devil's  Wager  '  itself  are  romantic- 
grotesque  stories  of  a  Hoffmannish  kind,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  resembling  prose  Ingoldsby  Legends,  very  good 
reading,  but  not  consummate.  '  A  Gambler's  Death  ' 
is  much  more  in  the  author's  own  special  way,  and  has  some 
most  vivid  and  characteristic  touches  ;  but  he  would  have 
done  it  much  better  only  a  very  little  later.  Of  the  various 
criticisms  on  Art  and  Letters  it  would  not  be  true  to  say 
this,  for  they  are  very  much  what  his  criticism  of  con- 
temporary art  and  letters  always  was — a  queer  impulsive 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  prejudice,  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance.  Altogether  a  singular  olla  podrida  or  pot-pourri : 
but  with  the  relish  of  the  one,  the  fragrance  of  the  other, 
only  partially  achieved. 

Yet  if  one  reads  this  unequal  collection  carefully,  and 
remembers  what  other  things  the  readers  of  1840  had  to 
read,  it  seems  strange  that  more  of  them  should  not  have 
detected  and  enjoyed  (to  use  a  later  phrase  of  its  author's 
about  a  character  whom  he  never  identified  with  himself), 
'  the  sense,  the  satire,  and '  if  not  exactly  '  the  scholarship  ', 
the  literary  savour  of  it,  so  different  from  anything  else- 
where offered  them.  In  that  opening  descriptive  sketch 
— a  thing  already  hackneyed — what  a  curious  freshness  and 
variety  there  is  !  what  vividness,  and  at  the  same  time 
what  quaint  originahty  !  above  all,  what  a  unique  absti- 
nence  from  thumping  the  same  note  in  order  to  force 
people  to  attend  to  it ;  from  splashing  and  blobbing  the 
same  line  by  way  of  emphasis  !  The  boat,  the  quay,  the 
coast,  the  harbour,  the  hotel — most  writers  (and  some  very 
famous  ones)  would  have  given  you  a  paragraph  at  least, 
if  not  a  page,  to  each.  Thackeray  touches  each  off  in  two 
or  three  strokes,  quite  suggestive  enough  to  alert '  uptakers '. 
The  personages  are  extremely  numerous  ;  each  one  of 
them  is  made  as  alive  as  he  need  be,  and  much  more  alive 
than  almost  anybody  else  could  make  him  :    but.  in  the 
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same  wav.  with  \\\i-  li'a>t  r\|(«iivc  nf  Iii;c  aiid  cnldui-.  'I'Ikv 
lisc.  do  tlicii-  pari  iii  tli<-  pK  iio.-imi  and  panniaiiia.  and 
j)ass  :  tln'\'  ai<-  iiot  dia'."_'<'<l  l>aik  with  iliini--y  and  al)>iiid 
l)(il)l)in'_'>  ii|i  and  d'lwn  cf  tlir  iiiilain  tn  Ih'i:  f(i|-  a|i]ilaus»'. 
Hiiw  (I  ini|ililc.  aL'ain.  i^  t  In- -t  >  i|  y  of  that  -cnnil  I'awkins, 
I'o^'SDM.  licit  (|iiiti-  -n  iniiiir.-nt  a>  liis  innii-  luikl<>s  ]Mcdr- 
ccssor  in  iiiir  way.  r<|ually  >n  in  anoih.i.  taNciiivd  \,y  jm|- 
I  line  and  Mi  .  Tit  inai.sli  i  u  h<>  liiiiivflf  w  a >  //</'"/  i'liniru.^  nitili ) 
wry  niiuli  ninic.  'I'licif  is  stull  in  it  f(  t  a  far  I'lnL'i'i  >t<iiy  : 
Imt  'riia<-kciay  nriilicr  rMiii|iic>>c>  n  unduly,  nur  ,~-i)in.>  it 
(Hit  :  ncithci'  M|Ur(Zc^  it  dnwn.  ni>i  I'l^  it  iiin  nxci'.  It 
is  just  "L'l'i'd  ni(a>uir"  tin-  l>i>t  :  and  Ik-  L'i\i>  t^  y^u 
of  his  at)undan<  (•  fic<ly. 

K\cii  in  tlic  iiHirc  niixcllanciais  aitirk-s.  nii-^iclkincnus 
in  Ixilli  sciixs.  a>  ju-t  cxphiincd.  and  hi|i .n;jiir_;  lis.->  to 
thcii'  autiiur">  lUMpt  r  xmatiDn.  ihi-  >aiiii-  and  uthtr  |)riHit-« 
of  ^'ciiiu^  i-\i>t.  Thcic  is  haidly  anyw  hiii-  cIm-  >U'  h  a  |)i«(c 
of  intcii>it-lat ion  —  of  >ho\\ man'^  \\<i!k.  with  an  aili>t  ot 
tht^  fiist  (la>s  fill  thr  >hownian  —  a>  thr  jia.-^aL''  >  on  Itoln-rt 
Macaiic  in  ■('arhatu!(>  and  Lit  ho;^ra|)liy  '.  In  thi>  >anii' 
jtapci'.  read  thr  adniiial)l<'  and  ron>uiiiiiiat»'  iciiiaik>  — 
'J'luukciay  in  a  nut>iii'll— on  Sniollftt">  .-ketch  of  htciaturc 
in  tlic  i('ii:ii  of  (  icoi'^ic  II.  It  wa>  hi>toiiially  w  lon^Mo  call 
^lis.  Lennox  a  '  tiLiinciit  '  :  tiLMiicni>  (hi  nm  cat  luaLrniticciit 
ap|)lc-i)ics.  as  John>on  made  thi>  lady  do  at  the  all-niLdit, 
sittiiijL^  recorded  liy  Hawkin>.  I'>ut  it  was  ditically  and 
creatively  riulit. 

In  ■  -Meditation^  at  \"ei>aillc>  "  we  come  aci'oss  onr-  (d 
tho.se  i)a])ers  wliich  L:i\e  handlo  lioth  to  the  attackeis  and 
to  the  defendeis.  Undouhtcdly  the  formci-  ha\c  >ome- 
thiiii:  t()  say.  as  they  h;'\f  in  refcifnce  to  all  Thackciay's 
polemie  au^ainst  '  >nol)>  ".  of  which  this  is  in  reality  an 
early  spi'cimeii  a  '  tir>t  state  ".  a>  it  were,  of  7V/(  Boof:  (>j 
Snob-i  it.-elf.  Tudouhtedly  the  famous  "  Historical  Study' 
of  ■  Fvex  Lu(lo\icu>  Ludovicus  l\c\"  i>  unfair — and  L^oes 
pei'iUnisly   near,   ;us  uiifaii    satire  iiievitalily  doe>.   to   heiiiLT 
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ignoble.  Ludovicus  could  not  help  being  '  bald  and 
paunchy  '  when  he  was  old  :  many  most  estimable  people 
undergo  these  inevitable  outrages  of  time — and  there  is 
excellent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  really  hand- 
some cavalier  when  he  was  young.  The  satirist  himself 
has  to  admit  that  in  his  unlucky  old  age  the  '  Magnificent ' 
king  was  really  magnanimous  as  well.  There  are  plertty 
of  things  to  be  said  against  him,  but  Thackeray  has  not 
said  the  right  things.  He  has  made  the  same  mistake  (but, 
as  being  more  of  a  novice,  more  clumsily)  that  he  made  in 
The  Four  Georges  a  decade  and  a  half  later  :  and  he  has 
not  equally  redeemed  it.  But  the  adaptation  of  the 
'  Prophecy  of  Cazotte '  (Thackeray  has  evidently  said 
'  Cagliostro  '  by  mistake)  has  a  scornful  melancholy  magic 
of  style  that  atones  for  much,  and  the  whole  article  is  full 
of  wonderful  broken  hghts  of  jihrase  and  portraiture. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  critical  parts  of  the  Sketch 
Book  are  those  which  have  drawn  the  heaviest  fire  : 
and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  will  be 
occupied  with  critical  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  about  this  part  of  Thackeray's  work.  Indeed, 
as  far  as  his  art-criticism  goes,  we  shall  hardly  have,  save 
for  glances,  to  return  to  it.  The  literary  criticism  will 
occupy  us  often  ;    and  we  may  deal  M'ith  it  first  here. 

Of  course  it  is  no  use  arguing  with  those  mIio  say  '  Here 
are  great  writers  and  great  books — Hugo,  Heine,  Dumas, 
George  Sand,  this  and  that  work  of  theirs — and  Thackeray 
dares  to  make  fun  of  them  or  condemn  them  !  '  But  even 
this,  manifestly  absurd  as  it  is,  is  not  quite  so  strange  as 
the  objection,  Mhich  I  think  I  have  seen,  that  the  French 
consider  Kean  a  very  clever  if  not  a  very  great  play,  and 
yet  Thackeray  makes  fun  of  it.  To  which,  of  course,  it 
can  only  be  replied  that  if  all  Europe  thought  Kean  a  fine 
play,  and  only  one  person  perceived  the  absurdities  that 
Thackeray  points  out,  all  Europe  Mould  be  wrong  and  the 
one  person  right.     For  these  are  absurdities,  sometimes  in 
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tlu'inselve.s,  soiiKtimrs  as  cxhiliitiiiL:,  iLrimraiu-c  nf  his  siih- 
jccl,  which  the  aiithur  had  no  husiiicss  to  coiiiinit  if  he  took 
that  subject  at  a'.!. 

I^ut  tlici'c  is  aiiothcf  class  of  ohjcctioiis  wliicli  do  not 
answer  and  ujisct  thcinschcs  ipiitc  so  definitely  ;  and 
\\  liich  wcic  referred  to  in  the  ( icneral  Int rochietion. 
'rhacUeiay.  it  is  said,  is  ho])eles>ly  .lohn  IWdhsh  ;  lie  insists 
on  applyinsj;  MtiLihsJi  ich-as  to  I'^icnch  ways  and  woik,  and 
the  resuh  is  ina(h'(niae\'  and  unfairness.  Now  this  is  not 
ail  ol)jeetion  which  can  l)e  met  hy  simple  negation.  I'li- 
douhtiMlK'  if  a  man  says,  as  in  the  famous  instance,  that 
it  is  verv  sillv  of  I  lie  l-'tt  iich  infantry  to  wear  liluc  unifoi'ins, 
he  says  a  very  silly  thini;-.  Ihit  it  may  l)e  at  least  (jucs- 
tioned  whethci'  Thackeray  does  do  this  whether  he  is  not 
entitled  to  ui'j^h'  that  the  indict  mcnt>  he  hrint's  aL^ainst 
French  hooks  are  lirouuht  under  codes  aiul  before  couits 
where  no  nation  can  plead  lack  of  jurisdiction.  One  may 
not  wholly  admit  this  jilca  :  one  may  think  that  he  takes 
the  moi'al  line  too  much.  l>ut,  after  all.  does  any  one. 
however  much  he  may  admii'e  the  men  of  1  s;i().  deny  that 
they  talked  a  u'ood  deal  of  nonscn>e.  and  unhealthy  non- 
sens(>  too?  The  present  writer  has  horne  the  IJomantie 
hannei'  as  hi^h  and  as  steadily  as  he  could  for  a  uood  many 
years  ;    but  he  could  not  deny  this. 

No  :  th(>  faults  of  Thackeray's  litei'aiy  criticism — which 
we  may  touch  aiiain  and  aL^ain  till  we  reach  TIk  EiKjJish 
Humourists,  the  l)est  examjjle  of  it  with  some  of  the  most 
strikinc;  illustiations  of  its  faults  themseKcs — are  not  by 
any  means  due  to  too  riiiid  Ani:licisin.  for  he  sees  lOntrlish 
faults  (juito  as  clearly  as  Ficneh.  Tliey  do  not  even  lie  in 
a  too  great  adherence  to  the  "  moial  heresy  '  or  to  orthodox 
standards  of  any  kind  :  for  no  one  ever  was  less  of  a 
Pharisee  than  he  was,  and  his  standpoint  was,  to  say  the 
least,  not  uneom])roniisinLdy  ecclesiastical.  They  were  due 
rather  to  the  absence  of  tixed  codes  and  creeds  than  to 
tlie   pi'esenee   of   them  ;     t')   a   curious   impulsiveness   and 
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inconsistency  which  lias  something  to  do  with  the  un- 
equalled truth  to  nature  and  the  wonderful  fresh  variety 
of  his  style  and  thought,  but  which  is  not  exactly  suitable 
to  the  pure  critical  e^/^os. 

Of  his  art-criticism,  which  shows  so  largely  in  the  present 
volume,  the  present  writer  speaks  with  more  diffidence, 
having  had  no  technical  education  in  that  matter,  but 
only  a  great  love  of  it  for  a  great  many  years,  and  a  steady 
endeavour  not  to  '  like  grossly  ',  but  to  feel,  as  far  as 
possible,  why  he  likes.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  not  to 
see  at  once  that  Thackeray  himself  had  this  edli6ation  ; 
that  whereas  in  literature  he  was  an  almost  peerless  creator 
but  at  the  same  time  almost  an  untaught  or  self-taught 
one,  he  was  in  Art,  though  curiously  hampered  in  his 
creation,  by  no  means  an  amateur,  but,  if  not  a  master, 
an  apprentice  who  had  duly  and  far  from  negligently  served 
his  time.  Exactly  why  his  execution  was  so  hampered  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  ;  at  least  no  expert  has  ever 
succeeded  in  explaining  it  to  my  inexpertness.  One  is 
driven  to  the  rather  obvious  supposition  that  his  fingers 
simply  Mould  not  do  what  his  brain  told  them  to  do,  and 
what  his  eyes  told  him  they  ought  to  have  done.  He  never 
made  the  slightest  mistake  about  his  own  performances  : 
indeed  I  think  that  somewhere  in  the  wandering  isles  of 
his  letters  there  is  a  sentence  not  unlike  that  which  I  have 
just  written.  And  there  is  the  very  amplest  evidence,  in 
the  pages  that  follow,  that  he  knew  technical  faults  and 
merits  quite  well  and,  what  is  more,  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  technical  means  by  which  they  were 
produced  and  avoided.  Nay  more,  he  has,  I  think,  the 
very  great  credit  of  being  the  first  person  who  distinctly 
pointed  out,  in  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  itself,  and  in  that 
same  remarkable  article  on  '  Caricatures  and  Lithography  ', 
not  merely  the  much  greater  practice  of  Art  in  France,  and 
the  much  greater  rewards  for  it,  not  merely  the  more 
general  enjoyment  of  it  and  the  like.,  but  the  radical  differ- 
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fiR-c  brtWTfii  the  Krciu-li  and  the  Kii^lisli  atliludc  tn  it. 
'  For  al)8ti-act  art."  lie  says.  "  we  lia\c  no  a})pieciati(>ii  ", 
thereby  not  mervly  layiim  down  Init  almost  oritrinating  tlie 
very  objeetion  which  '  waiin  younu  nien  now  urge  against 
himself. 

Xoi'  did  he  fail  to  j)iacti>t'  what  hf  |)i<-ached.  to  a  veiy 
large  extent.  Nothing  could  be  l)citci-.  from  any  point  ot 
view",  than  his  ciiticism  of  tin-  dismal  Ficnih  ('lassical 
school  of  the  Kmpiic  in  his  tirst  artich'.  "  The  French 
School  of  Painting".  His  remarks  on  its  lloiuantic  Tival 
are  perfectly  sane,  and  those  (here  not  extensive)  on  Dela- 
croix and  Delarochc  iespecti\'ely  ha\'e  (|uite  the  ro<it  ot 
the  matter  in  them,  while  he  can  a])pivciate  the  middle 
style  of  Ingres.  lUit  then  we  come  to  the  tlaw .  "  '1  he 
absurd  humbug  called  Christian  oi-  Catholic  art'  d!■aw^ 
down  a  ])hilippic  fiom  Thackeray,  it  is  tiuc  that  this 
early  (chiefly  German  i  j)re-Ra]ihaeliti>m  wa>  rather  weak — 
that  it  was  not  till  years  after  this,  and  in  lOnglaud.  that 
masterpieces  were  jjroduccd  in  it.  Ihit  one  sees  at  once 
that  this  is  not  the  uiound  of  Thackeray"^  oljjection.  He 
has  seen  nothing  like  it  Ijcfore  ;  he  does  not  like  the 
'  Catholic  "  suggestion  in  it.  He  ridicules  the  gold-leaf 
haloes  just  as  -Zelueo"  Moi:>ie".s  famous  cliaracter  ridiculo 
the  blue  uniforms.  It  is  "  absurd  "  :  it  is  '  silly  ".  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  there  are  no  two  wdrds  in  the 
^\•hole  \ocabulary  of  criticism  which  a  critic  should  ust' 
with  more  gingerly  and  self-suspicious  reluctance  than 
those  two  words  ■  silly  "  and  "  al)surd  ".  They  too  often 
mean  simply  this.  •  I  dislike  the  thing  :  but  I  can"t  tell 
you  why,  and  I  won"t  inquire.'  Now  this  attitude  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  criticism  :  it  is  at  once  the  critic"s 
besetting  and  his  unpardonable  sin.  I  do  not  think  that, 
till  quite  late  days,  Thackeray  can  be  cleared  of  it. 

If  this  drawback  is  visible  in  his  comments  on  French  Art 
it  is  certainly  more  visible  still  w  hen  he  comes  to  English  : 
and  w  (■  must   admit    that    Di.   Jnhn    Brown  >et  something 
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like  a  pretium  affectionis  on  this  criticism  Mhen  he  called 
Thackeray  '  one  of  the  best  of  art  critics  '.  He  is  so,  when 
he  happens  himself  to  have  an  affection  for  his  subject, 
not  quite  so  otherwise  ;  and  I  fear  that  we  must  demand 
something  more  from  a  '  best '  critic.  Moreover,  his  very 
affection  often  induces-him  to  overpraise.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  famous,  or  should  be  famous,  paragraph  an 
'  The  Fighting  Temeraire  ' ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  picture  itself. 
But  how,  in  an  adjacent  article,  did  he  come  to  salute 
Mulready  as  '  King  '  of  British  Art  ?  He  seems  constantly 
to  be  going  to  do  more  justice  to  Etty  than  has  been  done 
by  almost  any  one  to  that  most  remarkable  failure  of  a 
Titian  or  a  Rubens ;  yet  he  is  as  constantly  '  put  off  '  from 
doing  it,  not  because  of  the  failure,  but  because  Etty  seems 
to  him  to  have  forgotten  a  sufficient  provision  of  fig-leaves. 
That  the  artists  were  angry  \\ith  him  (as  Ave  know  from 
FitzGerald  and  could  have  known  without  any  information 
whatsoever),  matters  very  little.  But,  perhaps,  in  no  case 
does  that  apparatus  of  forced  high  jinks  AA'hich  was  referred 
to  in  the  opening  Introduction,  interfere  so  much  as  here. 
One  may  not  in  the  least  sympathize  with  Edgar  Poe's 
indignation  at  the  '  devilled  kidneys  '  in  Charles  O'Malley. 
Devilled  kidneys  are  good  ;  so  is  toasted  cheese  ;  so  are 
beer,  porter,  gin  and  water,  brandy  and  water,  and  other 
such  things — in  their  proj^er  places,  and  supplied  neither  in 
excess  nor  in  defect.  In  these  very  papers  Thackeray's  fancy 
of  a  complete  menu  of  the  Fatted  Calf  is  quite  admissible 
and  amusing.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  a  proper 
exhilaration  over  Mr.  Titmarsh's  indulgences  at  various 
public-houses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trusting  caterers 
are  indemnified  by  Mr.  Oliver  Yorke.  They  are  not  '  in 
a  concatenation  accordingly  '  ;  we  feel  that  they  were  put 
in  to  suit  a  passing  fashion,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  admirable  '  gormandizing  '  articles  to 
which  we  shall  come  later. 

We  go,  here,  much  beyond  the  stage  of  Thackeray's  actual 
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j)r(;duct;o.i  to  ^\lli(■ll  we  cMiiJincd  (iurs<'l\i-s  in  the  ])!••(  cdiii'i 
voluiiieaiid  shill  conliiic  oiuscUrs  in  the  next,  ar.d  cvt'ii  the 
next  after  that.  Vov  here  the  hlx'ity  is  ju>titicd.  tii>t.  hy 
the  fact  that  all  the  ucik  really  behniL's  t«i  the  eailiec 
.staue.  thouL^h  smne  of  it  was  written  (j\iite  towaids  llie 
end  of  that  staL^e.  and  secondly  l»y  the  solidarity  of  >ul)jeet, 
and  even  to  a  sireat  extent  of  manner.  tlioii:ih  towaicls  tin- 
latest  the  mere  '  liiLrh  jinks  "  husiness  foitunately  didps 
out.  A  gi'eat  (h'al  of  the  tiitieism  is  adnHiat)le.  and  a  ureat 
(h'al  more  of  it  \(iy  notieeal)le.  Jt  i>  on  the  whole  the 
very  Ijest  example  that  we  have  in  Mni:li>h  of  the  kind 
of  art-eritieisni  which  I  )ideiot  introdweil  in  his  S'lloii-^; 
thouL^di  theic  the  technical  know|ed'_'e  was  ]<■.->  at  lirst- 
hand  than  Thackeray'^.  'I'he  point,  however,  in  hotli  ca>e.> 
is  that  the  pure  technical  judiiement.  and  A\hat  artist.; 
disdainfully  call  the  "  liteiaiy  "  jMiint  of  \ie\\ ,  aie  inextricaMy 
l)lende(l. 

The  result  of  this  hiend  is  .^how  n  at  it>  hest.  at  least  at 
its  most  sustained,  in  the  famou>  K-^-^inj  on  ('ndk'<li<nik 
which,  if  not  quite  a  '  hisl  early  "  is  <'aily  eiioUL^h.  (iiati- 
tude  for  old  childish  enjoyment,  and  that  hearty  L'oodwill 
wliich  was  one  of  'J'hackeiay"s  i-arest  and  most  amiable 
moral  (pialitications  as  a  man  of  L^'uius.  may  ])itch  the 
tone  a  veiy  little  too  hiiih.  Foi-.  iricxhaustible  as  was 
C'ruik.shank's  artistic  imaizination.  and  marvellous  as  was 
his  technical  command  of  methotl  and  etfeet,  or.e  caiuiot 
quite  forget  that,  in  a  \cry  larire  ]iroi)ortion.  ]'eihaj)s  tlie 
majority,  of  eases  his  tigures  are  not  liuman  cii-atures  at 
all.  but  arabescjue.s  and  LMotesques  of  humanity.  Still, 
nobody,  with  the  actual  examples  given  in  the  })aper.  is 
likely  to  forget  this  :  and  the  great,  the  rare,  the  astonish- 
ingly bountiful  meiits  of  the  master  are  lirought  out  in 
a  way  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  better.  On  one  side 
of  modern  art-eriticisni  we  should  no  doubt  get  more 
'  studio  jargon  '  :  more  allusion  at  Hrst  or  second-hand  to 
the  actual  processes  of  the  draughtsman  and  the  engraver  : 
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while  on  another  (or  perhaps  the  same)  we  should  get  more 
tricks  of  style,  more  attempts  at  arabesque,  if  not  grotesque, 
Avith  the  pen.  But  we  should  hardly  get  such  a  happy 
example  of  the  blend  of  technical  knowledge  and  hearty 
unconnoisseured  liking  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  that  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  literary  appreciation  on  the  other.  And 
as  much  may  be  said  of  the  best  passages  in  almost  every 
article. 

Yet  one  must  recur  to  the  '  allowance  ' — to  the  admis- 
sions. Although  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  the  purely  literary  criticism — his  greater  technical 
knowledge  in  a  matter  where  technicalities  are  not  merely 
sports  of  opinion,  saved  him  to  some  extent — there  is  no 
doubt  that  Thackeray  does  sho\A',  in  these  very  art- 
criticisms,  the  uncertainty  and  undependableness  that 
makes  it  impossible  generally  to  put  him  in  the  first  rank 
as  a  critic,  though  few  people  have  left  finer  isolated 
examples  of  criticism.  This  uncertainty  of  touch  is  due 
of  course  to  a  large  number  of  individual  causes,  in  the 
separate  instances  ;  rarely  to  mere  ignorance  ;  not  seldom 
to  a  neglect  to  equate  and  compare  the  pieces  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  often  to  the  moral  excess  ;  sometimes  to  casual 
outbursts  of  political,  social,  or  even  personeJ  feeling ; 
but  always,  I  think,  in  greater  or  lesser  part  to  that  peculiar 
impulsiveness  in  which  Thackeray  stands  .alone  among 
^  the  greatest  prose  men  of  letters.  To  regret  this  impulsive- 
ness would  itself  be  hopelessly  uncritical ;  for  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  the  source,  in  part  if  not  in  whole,  of  that  extra- 
ordinary freshness  and  naturalness  which  we  shall  never 
be  tired  of  noticing  in  him.  But  of  course  it  has  its  dangers, 
even  in  creative  work  ;  and  for  the  critic  it  is  perhaps  the 
very  greatest  danger  of  all.  Even  for  him,  it  is  an  inspiring 
and  driving  power  ;  a  critic  who  has  not  some  impulsive- 
ness makes  very  dry  and  insipid  work  of  it.  But  it  requires 
brake  and  throttle-valve  to  be  in  the  best  order  and 
kept  constantly  at  work  ;    and  this  is   what  Thackeray, 
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at    any  vixiv  till  late  in  his  life,  could  imt.  or  \\()ul(l  ni)t 
d(.. 

Add  the  excessive  discursiveness  to  which  this  inipulsixc- 
ness  leads — wliich  is  indeed  only  the  same  thinu  in  another 
form — and  the  defects  of  this  criticism  are  sulhciently 
confessed.  But  the  disc  ui>iveness  also  has  its  charms:  and 
without  it.  as  without  the  other,  Thackeray  would  not  be 
Thackeray. 
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M\\.  'rrr.M.vHSH 

WITH    KUMEKOUS    DKSKiNS    BV    JHK    AUTHOR,    ON 
COri'KR    AND    WUOD 


About  half  of  the  sketches  in  these  volumes  have  already 
appeared  in  print,  in  various  periodical  works.  A  part  of 
the  text  of  one  tale,  and  the  plots  of  two  others,  have  been 
borrowed  from  French  originals  ;  the  other  stories,  which 
are,  in  the  main,  true,  have  been  written  upon  facts  and 
characters,  that  came  within  the  Author's  observation 
during  a  residence  in  Paris. 

As  the  remaining  papers  relate  to  public  events,  which 
occurred  during  the  same  period,  or  to  Parisian  Art  and 
Literature,  he  has  ventured  to  give  his  publication  the 
title  which  it  bears. 

LONDON, 

Jxdy  1,  1840. 


r-EDTCATom'  li:tter 

TO 

M.  ARKTZ,    TAILOR,  c*cc. 

21.    Rl'E    RKIIKIJEr.    PAMIS 

Sir, 

It  bocomos  ovorv  man  in  his  station  to  ackno\\ledot'' 
and  praise  virtue  wheresoever  hf  may  tind  it.  and  to  point 
it  out  for  the  admiration  and  example  of  his  fellow  men. 

Some  months  sinee.  when  you  jjicsented  to  the  w  riter  of 
these  i)a,cos  a  small  account  for  coals  and  ])antaloons 
manufactured  1)V  you.  and  when  you  were  mi't  l)y  a  state- 
ment fr(un  your  del)t(H\  that  an  immediate  settlement  of 
your  h\\\  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  him  :  your 
reply  was.  '  Mon  Dieu.  Sir.  let  not  lliat  amioy  you  :  if  you 
w  ant  money,  as  a  gentleman  often  does  in  a  strangt'  country, 
I  have  a  thousand-fianc  note  at  my  house  w  hich  is  (piite  at 
your  servie(\" 

History  or  experience.  Sir.  makes  us  accpiainted  with  so 
few  actions  that  can  be  com])ared  to  your's. — an  ot^'er  like 
this  from  a  sti'anuer  and  a  tailor  seems  to  me  so  a.stonishinir, 
— that  you  must  pardon  me  for  thus  makinu'  your  virtue 
])ublie.  and  aecpiaintinir  the  Enudish  nation  m  it)i  your  merit 
and  your  name.  Let  me  add.  Sir.  that  you  live  on  the  hist 
tioor  :  that  your  cloths  and  tit  arc^  excellent,  and  your 
charires  moderate  and  just  :  and.  as  a  huml)le  trit)ute  to 
my  admiration,  permit  me  to  lay  these  volumes  at  your  feet. 

Your  obliged,  faithful  servant, 

M.  A.  TITMARSH. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ALLEGORY 

Number  I's  an  ancient  Carlist,  Number  3's  a  Paris  Artist 
Gloomily  there  stands  between  them.  Number  "2  a  Bonapartist  ; 
In  the  middle  is  King  Louis- Philip  standing  at  his  ease, 
Guarded  by  a  loyal  Grocer,  and  a  Sergeant  of  Police  ; 
4's  the  people  in  a  passion,  0  a  Priest  of  pious  mien, 
5  a  Gentleman  of  Fashion,  copied  from  a  Magazine. 
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has  been  speaking  a  few  parting  words  to  a  one-eyed 
terrier,  that  sneaks  off  similarly,  landward.) 

As  when  the  hawk  menaces  the  hen-roost,  in  like  manner, 
when  such  a  danger  as  a  voyage  menaces  a  mother,  she 
becomes  suddenly  endowed  with  a  ferocious  presence  of 
mind,  and  bristling  up  and  screaming  in  the  front  of  her 
brood,  and  in  the  face  of  circumstances,  succeeds,  by  her 
courage,  in  putting  her  enemy  to  flight ;  in  like  manner 
you  will  always,  I  think,  find  your  wife  (if  that  lady  be  good 
for  twopence)  shrill,  ea'ger,  and  ill-humoured,  before  and  dur- 
ing a  great  family  move  of  this  nature.  Well,  the  swindling 
hackney-coachmen  are  paid,  the  mother  leading  on  her 
regiment  of  httle  ones,  and  supported  by  her  auxiliary 
nursemaids,  are  safe  in  the  cabin  ; — you  have'  counted 
twenty-six  of  the  twenty-seven  parcels,  and  have  them  on 
board,  and  that  horrid  man  on  the  paddle-box,  who,  for 
twenty  minutes  past,  has  been  roaring  out,  NOW,  SIR  ! — 
says,  Now,  sir,  no  more. 

I  never  yet  knew  how  a  steamer  began  to  move,  being 
always  too  busy  among  the  trunks  and  children,  for  the 
first  half-hour,  to  mark  any  of  the  movements  of  the 
vessel.  When  these  private  arrangements  are  made,  you 
find  yourself  opposite  Greenwich  (farewell,  SAveet,  sweet 
white-bait  !),  and  quiet  begins  to  enter  your  soul.  Your 
wife  smiles  for  the  first  time  these  ten  days  ;  you  pass  by 
plantations  of  ship-masts,  and  forests  of  steam-chimneys  ; 
the  sailors  are  singing  on  board  the  ships,  the  bargees  salute 
you  with  oaths,  grins,  and  phrases  facetious  and  familiar; 
the  man  on  the  paddle-box  roars,  '  Ease  her,  stop  her ! ' 
which  mysterious  words  a  shrill  voice  from  below  repeats, 
and  pipes  out,  '  Ease  her,  stop  her ! '  in  echo :  the  deck  is 
crowded  with  groups  of  figures,  and  the  sun  shines  over  all. 

The  sun  shines  over  all,  and  the  steward  comes  up  to  say, 
'  Lunch,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  Will  any  lady  or  gentle- 
man please  to  take  anythink  ?  '  About  a  dozen  do : 
boiled  beef  and  pickles,  and  great,  red,  raw  Cheshire  cheese, 
tempt  the  epicure  :  little  dumpy  bottles  of  stout  are 
produced,  and  fiz  and  bang  about  with  a  spirit  one  would 
never  have  looked  for  in  individuals  of  their  size  and 
stature. 

The  decks  have  a  strange  look  ;  the  people  on  them, 
that  is.  Wives,  elderly  stout  husbands,  nursemaids,  and 
children  predominate,  of  course,   in   English  steamboats. 
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Such  may  ho  fousidcred  as  the  distinctive  marks  (if  the 
F.nghsh  (icntleiiiaii  at  thiee  or  foiii'  aiitl  forty  :  two  or  three 
of  sucli  t:rou])s  have  pitched  tlieir  cam|is  on  the  deek. 
Then  thei'e  ai'e  a  iiuinher  of  yoiiiiij:  men.  of  wliom  tlirce  or 
four  have  allowed  their  moustaches  to  /)f(ji)i  to  u;ro\\  since 
last  Fii(hiy  :  foi'  tliey  are  iroini:  "  (»n  the  Continent.'  and 
thpy  look,  therefore,  as  if  tlieir  u])))er  lips  were  smeared 
with  snulT. 

A  </(ins(  u-^r  fi'om  the  opera  i^  on  hei'  way  to  Paris.  Fol- 
lowed l)y  her  hoiun  and  her  little  doo.  she  paces  the  deck, 
stepping'  out.  in  the  real  dancei'  fashion,  and  ojiling  all 
around.  How  happy  the  two  young  Knglishmen  are.  who 
can  speak  French,  and  make  up  to  her  :  and  how  all 
criticize  her  points  and  })aces  I  Yonder  is  a  grouj)  of  young 
ladies,  who  ar(>  going  to  i*aris  to  learn  how  to  be  govei'iiesses  : 
those  two  si)lendidly  dressed  ladies  aic  milliners  from  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  who  have  just  V)rought  o\(i.  and  disposed 
of,  their  cargo  of  Summer  fashions.  Here  sits  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Snodgrass  with  his  pujjils.  whom  he  is  t-onducting  to 
his  establishment  near  Boulogne,  where,  in  addition  to 
a  classical  and  mathematical  education  (washing  included), 
the  young  gentlemen  have  tlie  benefit  of  learning  French 
among  the  Froic/i  tlieniscJvfs.  Accordingly,  the  young 
gentlemen  are  locked  up  in  a  great  ricketty  house,  two  miles 
from  Boulogne,  and  never  see  a  sold,  except  the  French 
usher  and  the  cook. 

Some  few  French  people  are  there  already,  prejiaring  to 
be  ill — (I  never  shall  forget  a  dreadful  sight  I  once  had  in 
the  little,  dark,  dirty,  six-foot  cabin  of  a  Dover  steamer. 
Four  gaunt  Frenchmen,  but  for  their  pantaloons,  in  the 
costume  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  solemnly  anointing  them- 
selves with  some  charm  against  sea-sickness  !) — a  few- 
Frenchmen  are  there,  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  and  with 
a  proper  philosophy,  go  to  the  fore-cabin  of  the  ship,  and 
you  see  them  on  the  fore-deck  (is  that  the  name  for  that 
part  of  the  vessel  which  is  in  the  legion  of  the  bowsprit  ?) 
lowering  in  huge  cloaks  and  caps  :  snuffy,  wretched,  pale, 
and  wet  :  and  not  jabbenng  now,  as  their  wont  is  on  shore. 
— I  never  could  fancy  the  5lounseers  formidable  at  sea. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  Jews  on  board.  Who  ever 
travelled  by  steamboat,  coach,  diligence,  eil-wagen,  vettu- 
rino.  mule-back,  or  sledge,  without  meeting  some  of  the 
wanderinji  race  '; 
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By  the  time  these  remarks  have  been  made  the  steward 
is  on  the  deck  again,  and  dinner  is  ready  :  and  about  two 
hours  after  dinner  comes  tea  ;  and  then  there  is  brandy 
and  water,  which  lie  eagerly  presses  as  a  preventive  against 
what  may  happen  ;  and  about  this  time  you  pass  the 
Foreland,  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fresh  ;  and  the  groups 
on  deck  disappear,,  and  your  M'ife,  giving  you  an  alarmed 
look,  descends,  with  her  little  ones,  to  the  ladies'  cabin, 
and  you  see  the  steward  and  his  boys  issuing  from  their 
den,  under  the  paddle-box,  with  each  a  heap  of  round  tin 
vases,  like  those  which  are  called,  I  believe,  in  America, 
expectoratoons,  only  these  are  larger. 

The  wind  blows,  the  water  looks  greener  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever — ridge  by  ridge  of  long  white  rock  passes 
away.  '  That's  Ramsgit,'  says  the  man  at  the  helm  ;  and, 
presently,  '  that  there's  Deal — it's  dreadful  fallen  off  since 
the  war  ;  '  and  '  that's  Dover,  round  that  there  pint,  only 
you  can't  see  it ;  '  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  sun  has 
plumped  his  hot  face  into  the  water,  and  the  moon  has 
shown  hers  as  soon  as  ever  his  back  is  turned,  and  Mrs. — 
(the  wife  in  general)  has  brought  up  her  children  and  self 
from  the  horrid  cabin,  in  which,  she  says,  it  is  impossible 
to  breathe ;  and  the  poor  little  wretches  are,  by  the  officious 
stewardess  and  smart  steward  (expectoratoonifer),  accom- 
modated with  a  heap  of  blankets,  pillows,  and  mattresses, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  crawl,  as  best  they  may,  and 
from  the  heaving  heap  of  which,  are,  during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  heard  occasional  faint  cries,  and  sounds  of  puking 
woe  ! 

Dear,  dear  Maria  !  Is  tliis  the  woman  who,  anon,  braved 
the  jeers  and  brutal  wrath  of  swindling  hackney-coachmen  ; 
who  repelled  the  insolence  of  haggling  porters,  Avith  a  scorn 
that  brought  down  their  demands  at  least  eighteen-pence  ? 
Is  this  the  woman  at  whose  voice  servants  tremble  ;  at 
the  sound  of  whose  steps  the  nursery,  aye,  and  mayhap 
the  parlour,  is  in  order  '!  Look  at  her  now,  prostrate, 
prostrate — no  strength  has  she  to  speak,  scarce  power  to 
push  to  her  youngest  one — her  suffering,  struggling  Rosa, 
— to  push  to  her  the — the  instrumentoon  ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  throes  and  agonies,  at  which  all 
the  passengers,  who  have  their  own  woes  (you  yourself — 
for  how  can  you  help  them? — you  are  on  your  back  on 
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a  Ix'iicli.  and  it'  ymt  moNc  all  is  up  \\\\\\  y(Uii.  ;iir  Iddkint; 
on  iiulilTcrciit- one  man  t lici'c  is  who  has  been  watchint:  you 
with  the  utmost  caic.  and  bestow  iuu  on  your  helpless 
family  the  tenfh'iness  that  a  t'atliei'  denies  them.  He  is 
a  forei<j;iier,  and  you  haxc  l)een  conxcrsinL' w  it  h  him.  in  the 
eoui'se  ot  the  moiiiini;.  in  l*'reneli.  which,  lie  says,  vou 
sjjeak  remarkably  well,  like  a  nati\c.  in  fact,  and  then  in 
Kn,<i;li(-h  (which,  aftei-  all.  you  tind.  is  more  con\'en!(Mit ). 
What  can  e\])ress  your  gratitude  to  this  L'entleman.  foi' 
all  his  j.f()odness  towards  youi-  family  and  youiself  '.' -  you 
talk  to  him.  he  has  served  under  the  Knipi-ior.  and  is.  for 
all  that,  sensil)le.  modest,  and  well-informed.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  of  his  eountivmen  almost  with  contempt,  and 
readily  admits  the  superiority  of  a  IJiiton.  on  the  seas  and 
elsewhere.  One  loves  to  meet  with  such  !.;(iun'ne  liberality 
in  a  foreiiiiiei'.  and  res|)eels  the  man  who  can  saciitice 
vanit_\'  to  truth.  This  distinguished  foiciLiner  has  tiaxx-Ued 
nuieh  :  he  asks  whither  you  are  uointi  ".'--where  you  stop  '( 
—  if  you  have  a  ureal  ipiantity  of  lutiuauc  on  board  '.■'  and 
laughs  wlien  he  hears  of  the  1  w  enty-se\(ii  paekages.  and 
hopes  you  haxc  some  friend  at  the  custom-house,  who  can 
spare  you  the  monstious  trouble  of  vmpackinu  that  which 
has  taken  you  weeks  to  put  up.  Xine.  ten,  ele\en.  the 
tlistiniruished  foi'eigner  is  e\cr  at  your  side  :  you  tind  liim 
now,  perhaps  (with  characteristic  ingrat  it  ude).  something 
of  a  bore.  i)ut.  at  least,  he  has  Iteen  most  tender  to  tlie 
children,  and  theii'  mamma.  At  last  a  Boulogne  light 
comes  ill  sight  (\'ou  see  it  oxci'  the  Ixiws  of  the  \essel.  when, 
having  bobbed  violently  upwards,  it  sinks  swiftly  down). 
Boulogne  harbour  is  in  sight,  and  the  foreigner  says. 

— The  distinguished  foreigner  says,  says  he — "  Sart'.  eef 
you  af  no  'otel,  I  sail  recommend  you.  milor,  to  ze  'Otel 
Betfort.  in  ze  Quay.  sare.  close  to  the  bathing  machines 
and  eustom-ha-oose.  Goot  bets  and  fine  garten.  sare  ; 
table  d'hote,  sare.  a  einq-heures  :  bieakfast,  sare.  in  French 
or  English  style  ; — I  am  the  connnissionaire,  sare.  and  vill 
see  to  your  loggish.' 

.  .  Course  the  fellow,  foi'  an  impudent,  .swindling,  sneak- 
ing. Trench  humbug  I — "S'our  tone  instantl\-  changes,  and 
you  tell  him  to  go  about  his  business  :  l)ut  at  twchc  o'clock 
at  night,  when  the  voyage  is  over,  and  the  custom-housc 
business  done,  knowing  not  whithei-  to  go.  with  a  wile  and 
fourteen   exhausted    children,    scarce   able    to    stand,    and 
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longing  for  bed,  you  find  yourself,  somehow,  in  the  Hotel 
Bedford  (and  you  can't  be  better),  and  smiling  chamber- 
maids carry  off  your  children  to  snug  beds  ;  while  smart 
waiters  produce  for  your  honour — a  cold  fowl,  say,  and 
a  salad,  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  Seltzer  water. 

The  morning  comes— I  don't  know  a  pleasanter  feeling 
than  that  of  waking  with  the  sun  shining  on  objects  quite 
new,  and  (although  ypu  may  have  made  the  voyage  a  dozen 
times)  quite  strange.  Mrs.  X.  and  you  occupy  a  very  light 
bed,  which  has  a  tall  canopy  of  red  '  'percale  '  ;  the  windows 
are  smartly  draped  with  cheap  gaudy  calicoes  and  muslins, 
there  are  little  mean  strips  of  carpet  about  the  tiled  floor 
of  the  room,  and  yet  all  seems  as  gay  and  as  comfortable 
as  may  be — the  sun  shines  brighter  than  you  have  seen  it 
for  a  year,  the  sky  is  a  thousand  times  bluer,  and  what 
a  cheery  clatter  of  shrill  quick  French  voices  comes  up 
from  the  courtyard  under  the  windows  !  Bells  are  jangling  ; 
a  family,  mayhap,  is  going  to  Paris,  en  poste,  and  wondrous 
is  the  jabber  of  the  courier,  the  postillion,  the  inn- waiters, 
and  the  lookers-on.  The  landlord  calls  out  for  '  Quatre 
biftecks  aux  pommes,  pour  le  trente-trois,' — (0  !  my 
countrymen,  I  love  your  tastes  and  your  ways  !) — the 
chambermaid  is  laughing,  and  says,  '  Finissez  done.  Mon- 
sieur Pierre  !  '  (what  can  they  be  about  V) — a  fat  Enghshman 
has  opened  his  window  violently,  and  says, 

Dee  (long,  garsong,  vooly  voo  me  dotmy  lo  sho,  ou  vooly 
voo  pah  ?  He  has  been  ringing  for  half  an  hour — the  last 
energetic  appeal  succeeds,  and  shortly  he  is  enabled  to 
descend  to  the  coffee-room,  where,  A^ith  three  hot  rolls, 
grilled  ham,  cold  fowl,  and  four  boiled  eggs,  he  makes, 
what  he  calls,  his  first  French  breakfast. 

It  is  a  strange,  mongrel,  merry  place,  tliis  town  of 
Boulogne ;  the  little  French  fishermen's  children  are 
beautiful,  and  the  little  French  soldiers,  four  feet  high, 
red-breeched,  with  huge  pompons  on  their  caps,  and  brown 
faces,  and  clear  sharp  eyes,  look,  for  all  their  littleness, 
far  more  military  and  more  intelhgent  than  the  heavy 
louts  one  has  seen  swaggering  about  the  garrison  towns 
in  England.  Yonder  go  a  crowd  of  bare-legged  fishermen  ; 
there  is  the  town  idiot,  mocking  a  woman  who  is  screaming 
'  Fleuve  du  Tage,'  at  an  inn-M'indow,  to  a  harp,  and  there 
are  the  little  gamins  mocking  him.    Lo  !  those  seven  young 
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ladies,  with  wd  hair  and  green  V(.41s.  they  an,'  truni  neijih- 
bouring  Albion,  and  going  to  bathe.  Here  come  tlirer 
Engh.shmen,  habitues  evidently  of  the  place. — dandy 
specimens  of  our  count lymen — one  Mcars  a  marine  (hess. 
another  has  a  shooting  dicss.  a  tliird  has  a  blousi'  and  a  pair 
of  guiltless  spurs — all  ha\c  as  nnuh  hair  on  \\\v  lace  as 
nature  or  art  can  supj)ly.  and  all  wear  their  hats  \(  ly  nuu  li 
on  one  side.  Beheve  me.  there  is  on  the  face  of  this  \\(irld 
no  scamp  like  an  Knulish  one.  no  blackguard  like  one  of 
these  half-gentlemen,  so  mean,  so  low.  so  \ulgar. — so 
ludicrously  ignorant  and  conceited,  so  dcspciately  heaitlcss 
and  depraved. 

But  why,  my  dear  sir.  get  into  a  passion  ? — Take  things 
coolly.  As  the  jjoet  has  ol)scrvcd.  '  'i'hosc  only  is  gentle- 
men who  behave  as  sirh  ;  '  witli  such,  tlieii.  tonsoit.  I)e 
they  cobblers  or  dukes.  Don't  give  us.  ciies  the  patriotic 
reader,  any  abuse  of  our  fellow-countrymen  (anybody  else 
can  do  that),  but  rather  continue  in  that  good-humoui'cd. 
facetious,  descriptive  style,  with  which  }dur  lettei-  has 
commenced. — Your  remark,  sir.  is  perfectly  just,  and  doc> 
honour  to  your  head  and  e.xcellent  heart. 

There  is  little  need  to  give  a  description  of  the  good  town 
of  Boulogne  ;  which,  haute  and  basse,  with  the  new  light- 
house and  the  new  harbour,  and  tlie  gas  lamps,  and  the 
manufactures,  and  the  convents,  and  the  number  of  English 
and  French  residents,  and  the  ])illar  erected  in  honour  of 
the  grand  Armec  d'AiKjIcUriu.  so  ealled  because  it  didn't 
go  to  England,  have  all  been  excellently  descrilied  l)y  the 
facetious  Coglan,  the  learned  Dr.  ^lillingen.  and  liy  innu- 
merable guide-books  besides.  A  tine  thing  it  is  to  hear  the 
stout  olct  Frenchmen  of  Xapoleon"s  time,  argue  how  that 
audacious  Corsican  icotdd  have  marched  to  London,  after 
swallowing  Xelson  and  all  his  gun-boats,  but  for  cittc  )/t(il- 
heureuse  (juerre  d'Espagnv.  and  ccttc  glorii  a^c  catNpagnc 
d'Autriche,  which  the  gold  of  Pitt  caused  to  be  raised  at 
the  Emperor's  tail,  in  order  to  call  him  otf  from  ihe  heli)less 
country  in  his  front.  8onie  Frenchmen  go  farther  still. 
and  vow  that,  in  Spain,  they  were  never  beaten  at  all  : 
indeed,  if  you  read  in  the  '  Biograpliie  des  Honinics  du 
Jour,'  article  SouJt.  you  will  fancy  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  disaster  at  Vittoria,  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  a  series  of  triumphs.  Only,  by  looking  at 
a  map,  it  is  observable  that  \'imeiiO  is  a  mortal  long  wa\ 
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from  Toulouse,  where,  at  the  end  of  certain  years  of  vic- 
tories, we  somehow  find  the  honest  Marshal.  And  Avhat 
then  ? — he  Avent  to  Toulouse  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the 
English  there,  to  be  sure  ; — a  known  fact,  on  M'hich  comment 
would  be  superfluous.  However,  we  shall  never  get  to 
Paris  at  this  rate  ;  let  us  break  off  further  palaver,  and  away 
at  once.  .  . 

(During  this  pause,  the  ingenious  reader  is  kindly,  re- 
quested to  pay  his  bill  at  the  Hotel  at  Boulogne,  to  mount 
the  Diligence  of  Laffitte  Caillard  and  Company,  and  to 
travel  for  twenty-five  hours,  amidst  much  jingling  of 
harness-bells  and  screaming  of  postilhons.) 

The  French  milliner,  who  occupies  one  of  the  corners, 
begins  to  remove  the  greasy  pieces  of  paper  which  have 
enveloped  her  locks  during  the  journey.  She  withdraws 
the  '  Madras  '  of  dubious  hue  which  has  bound  her  head 
for  the  last  five-and-twenty  hours,  and  replaces  it  by  the 
black  velvet  bonnet,  which,  bobbing  against  your  nose, 
has  hung  from  the  Diligence  roof  since  your  departure 
from  Boulogne.  The  old  lady  in  the  opposite  corner,  mjio 
has  been  sucking  bonbonsj,  and  smells  dreadfully  of  anni- 
sette,  arranges  her  little  parcels  in  that  immense  basket 
of  abominations  A\hich  all  old  Avomen  carry  in  their  laps. 
She  rubs  her  mouth  and  eyes  with  her  dusty  cambric 
handkerchief,  she  ties  up  her  nightcap  into  a  little  bundle, 
and  replaces  it  by  a  more  becoming  head-piece,  covered 
with  withered  artificial  flowers,  and  crumpled  tags  of 
ribbon  ;  she  looks  wistfully  at  the  company  for  an  instant, 
aid  then  places  her  handkerchief  before  her  mouth  : — her 
eyes  roll  strangely  about  for  an  instant,  and  you  hear 
a  faint  clattering  noise  :  the  old  lady  has  been  getting 
ready  her  teeth,  which  had  lain  in  her  basket  among  the 
bonbons,  pins,  oranges,  pomatum,  bits  of  cake,  lozenges, 
prayer-books,  peppermint-water,  copper-money,  and  false 
hair — stowed  away  there  during  the  voyage.  The  Jewish 
gentleman,  who  has  been  so  attentive  to  the  milliner  during 
the  journey,  and  is  a  traveller  and  bag-man  by  profession, 
gathers  together  his  various  goods.  The  salloA\-faced 
English  lad,  who  has  been  drunk  ever  since  we  left  Boulogne 
yesterday,  and  is  coming  to  Paris  to  j^ursue  the  study  of 
medicine,  swears  that  he  rejoices  to  leave  the  cursed  Dili- 
gence, is  sick  of  the  infernal  journey,  and  d — d  glad  that 
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the  d — d  voyage  is  so  nearly  over.  "  Eiifin  !  "  says  your 
iieighboui",  ya\\ning.  and  inserting  an  elb<nv  in  the  nmutli 
of  his  right  and  left  hand  eoni])anion,  "  nous  voila.'' 

Nous  Voila  ! — We  are  at  Paiis  !  Tiiis  nnist  aeet)unt  for 
the  removal  of  the  milliner's  eurl  papers,  and  the  hxing  of 
the  old  lady's  teeth. — Sinee  the  last  rdai.  the  Diligence 
has  been  travelling  with  extraordinary  speed.  The  pos- 
tillion craeks  his  terrible  \\hi}>.  and  sereams  shrilly.  The 
eonductor  blows  ineessantly  on  his  horn,  the  bells  of  tiie 
harness,  the  bumping  and  ringing  of  the  wheels  and  ehains. 
and  the  clatter  of  tiie  great  lioofs  of  the  heavy  snorting  Nor- 
man stallions,  have  wondrously  increased  within  this,  llie  last 
ten  minutes  ;  and  the  Diligence,  which  has  been  jMocceding 
hitherto  at  the  rate  of  a  league  in  an  hour.  no\\'  dashes 
gallantly  forward,  as  if  it  would  traverse  at  least  six  miles 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  Thus  it  is.  \\hen  Sir  Robert 
niaketh  a  speech  at  Saint  Stephen's — he  useth  his  strength, 
at  the  beginning,  only,  and  the  end.  He  gallopeth  at  the 
commencement  :  in  the  middle  he  lingers  :  at  the  close, 
again,  he  rouses  the  House,  which  has  fallen  asleep  ;  he 
cracketh  the  whip  of  his  satire  :  he  shouts  the  shout  of 
his  patriotism;  and,  urging  his  elot]uence  to  its  loughest 
canter,  awakens  the  sleepeis.  and  insiiires  the  weaiy.  until 
men  say,  What  a  wcndrcus  orator  I  What  a  capital  coach  ! 
We  will  ride  henceforth  in  it,  and  in  no  othci'  1 

But,  behold  us  at  J'aris  I  I'lie  Diligence  has  reached 
a  rude-looking  gate,  o)'  [jrille.  Hanked  by  two  lodges  ;  the 
French  Kings,  of  old,  made  their  entry  by  this  gate  :  some 
of  the  hottest  battles  of  the  late  revolution  were  fought 
before  it.  At  present,  it  is  blocked  by  carts  and  peasants, 
and  a  busy  crowd  of  men.  in  green,  examining  tlu-  packages 
before  they  enter.  ])robing  the  stiaw  with  long  needles. 
It  is  the  Barrier  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  green  men  aic  the 
Customs'  men  of  the  city  of  Paris.  If  you  are  a  countryman, 
who  would  introduce  a  cow  into  the  Metropolis,  llic  city 
demands  twenty-foui'  francs  foi'  such  a  pri\ilegc  :  if  you 
have  a  hundredweight  of  tallow  candles,  you  must,  pre- 
viously, chsburse  three  francs  :  if  a  drove  of  hogs,  nine  francs 
per  whole  hog  :  but  upon  these  sul)jects  Mr.  Pulwtr.  Mrs. 
Trollope,  and  other  writers,  have  already  enligiaeiied  tlie 
pubhc.  In  the  present  instance,  after  a  momentary  i)ause, 
one  of  the  men  in  green  mounts  by  the  side  of  the  conductor. 
and  the  ponderous  vehicle  pursues  its  journey. 

B  3 
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The  street  which  we  enter,  that  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dark  uniformity  of  a 
London  street,  where  everytliing,  in  the  dingy  and  smoky 
atmosphere,  looks  as  though  it  were  painted  in  India-ink — 
black  houses,  black  passengers,  and  black  sky.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  thousand  times  more  life  and  colour. 
Before  you,  shining  in  the  sun,  is  a  long  glistening  line  of 
gutter, — not  a  very  pleasing  object  in  a  city,  but  in  a  picttire 
invaluable.  On  each  «ide  are  houses  of  all  dimensions 
and  hues  ;  some,  but  of  one  story  ;  some,  as  high  as  the 
tower  of  Babel.  From  these  the  haberdashers  (and  this  is 
their  favourite  street)  flaunt  long  strips  of  gaudy  calicoes, 
which  give  a  strange  air  of  rude  gaiety  to  the  street.  Milk- 
women,  with  a  httle  crowd  of  gossips  round  each,  are, 
at  this  early  hour  of  morning,  selUng  the  cliief  material 
of  the  Parisian  caje-au-lait.  Gay  Avineshops,  painted  red, 
and  smartly  decorated  with  vines  and  gilded  railings,  are 
filled  with  workmen  taking  their  morning's  draught.  That 
glooiuy  looking  prison,  on  your  right,  is  a  prison  for  women  ; 
once  it  was  a  convent  for  Lazarists  :  a  thousand  unfortu- 
nate individuals  of  the  softer  sex  now  occupy  that  mansion  : 
they  bake,  as  we  find  in  the  guide-books,  the  bread  of  all 
the  other  prisons  ;  they  mend  and  wash  the  shirts  and 
stockings  of  all  the  other  prisoners  ;  they  make  hooks  and 
eyes  and  phosphorus  boxes,  and  they  attend  chapel  every 
Sunday  : — if  occupation  can  help  them,  sure  they  have 
enough  of  it.  Was  it  not  a  great  stroke  of  the  Legislature 
to  superintend  the  morals  and  linen  at  once,  and  thus 
keep  these  poor  creatures  continually  mending  ? — but  we 
have  passed  the  prison  long  ago,  and  are  at  the  Port 
St.  Denis  itself. 

Tliere  is  only  tims  to  take  a  hasty  glance  as  we  pass : 
it  commemorates  some  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  arms  of 
Ludovicus  Magnus  ;  and  abounds  in  ponderous  allegories 
— nymphs  and  river-gods,  and  pyramids  crowned  with 
fleurs-de-lis  ;  Louis  passing  over  the  Rliine  in  triumph, 
and  the  Dutch  Lion  giving  up  the  ghost,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1672.  The  Dutch  Lion  revived,  and  overcame  the 
man  some  years  afterwards  ;  but  of  this  fact,  singularly 
enough,  the  inscrii^tions  make  no  mention.  Passing,  then, 
round  the  gate,  and  not  under  it  (after  the  general  custom, 
in  res))cct  of  triumphal  arches),  you  cross  the  boulevard, 
which  gives  a  glimpse  of  trees  and  sunshine,  and  gleaming 
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wliitc  buildiniis  ;  llicii.  (lasliiii;j;  dnwii  the  l\Hc  >[v  l'>(iurl)(>ii 
Nillencvivc.  a  dirty  sticct.  which  seems  iiitei  iiiiiial)h'.  and 
the  Rue  .St.  Kuslaehe,  the  e(iiuhiet(»r  tiives  a  last  blast  on 
his  lutrii.  and  tlie  izicat  vehiele  clatters  into  the  t-ouityaid, 
w  heie  its  joviiiiey  is  (h'stiiied  to  conclude. 

If  tlu'iv  was  a  noise  Ix-ioic  of  scieaniinu  |Mistillions  and 
I- lacked  horns,  it  was  not  h  inn  to  t  he  P>al)el-like  c  la.  I  tec  w  liich 
_u;re('ts  us  now.  \\C  are  in  a  uical  couit.  which  Hajji  IJaha 
would  call  the  t'allier  of  hiliuences — half  a  dozen  other 
coaches  airive  at  the  same  luiinite:  no  li^lit  allaiis.  like 
youi'  English  \'ehicles.  hut   |)onderons  machines,  containinir 


liftoen  passengers  inside,  more  in  the  ealiriolet.  and  vaiit 
lowers  of  higgage  on  the  roof — others  are  loading  :  the 
yard  is  filled  with  ]iassengeis  coming  or  departing  ; — 
bustling  porters,  and  screaming  conifni-^sid/inins.  These 
latt(M'  seize  you  a^  you  descend  from  yo  n-  place,  —  twenty 
cards  are  thrust  into  your'  hand,  and  a.s  many  voices, 
ja])l)ering  with  inconceivable  swiflm-ss.  shriek  into  your 
ear',  '  J)is  way.  sar-e:  are  vou  U'l  ze  ()tel  of  Ivhin  ".'  //ah/ 
dc  rAmiratite / —H(^{v\  J^>r'rst()l.  sar'c  ! — M(>Hs/(/ir.  l'H(it(( 
(If  Lille:'  Sncr-rnv  ikdh  ih  />i<i/.  lfiis.s(Z  /la-'St  r  cc  pttil, 
Monsieur  !     Ow   mosh  lougish  a\e  yorr.  sare  ''.  ' 

.\nd  now  .  if  you  are  a  stranger' in  Paris,  listerr  tothe  wor'ds 
of  Titmarsh.  If  yorr  cannot  speak  a  syllable  of  Fr'ench, 
and   love    Kri'jlish   comfort .    clean    rooms,    breakfasts,    and 
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waiters  ;  if  you  would  have  plentiful  dinners,  and  are  not 
particular  (as  how  should  you  be  ?)  concerning  wine  ;  if, 
in  this  foreign  country,  j^ou  will  have  your  English  com- 
panions, your  porter,  your  friend,  and  your  brandy-and- 
water — do  not  listen  to  any  of  these  commissioner  fellows, 
but,  with  your  best  English  accent,  shout  out  boldly, 
Meurice  !  and  straightway  a  man  Mill  step  forward 
to  conduct  you  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoh. 

Here  you  will  find*  apartments  at  any  price  ;  a  very 
neat  room,  for  instance,  for  three  francs  daily  ;  an  English 
breakfast  of  eternal  boiled  eggs,  or  grilled  ham  ;  a  nonde- 
script dinner,  profuse  but  cold  ;  and  a  society  which  will 
rejoice  your  heart.  Here  are  young  gentlemen  from  the 
universities  ;  young  merchants  on  a  lark  ;  large  families 
of  nine  daughters,  with  fat  father  and  mother  ;  officers  of 
dragoons,  and  lawyers'  clerks.  The  last  tim(>  we  dined 
at  Meurice's  \\'&  hobbed  and  nobbed  with  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Moses,  the  celebrated  bailiff  of  Chancery  Lane  ; 
Lord  Brougham  was  on  his  right,  and  a  clergyman's  lady, 
with  a  train  of  white-haired  girls,  sat  on  his  left,  wonderfully 
taken  with  the  diamond  rings  of  the  fascinating  stranger  ! 

It  is,  as  you  Avill  perceive,  an  admirable  Avay  to  see 
Paris,  especially  if  you  spend  your  days  reading  the  English 
papers  at  Galignani's,  as  many  of  our  foreign  tourists  do. 

But  all  this  is  promiscuous,  and  not  to  the  purpose. 
If, — to  continue  on  the  subject  of  hotel  choosing, — if  you 
love  quiet,  heavy  bills,  and  the  best  table  d'hote  in  the  city, 
go,  oh,  stranger  !  to  the  Hotel  des  Princes  ;  it  is  close  to 
the  Boulevard,  and  convenient  for  FrascatVs.  The  Hotel 
Mirabeau  possesses  scarcely  less  attraction  ;  but  of  this 
you  will  find,  in  Mr.  Bulwer's  Autobiography  of  Pelham, 
a  faithful  and  complete  account.  Lawson's  Hotel  has 
likewise  its  merits,  as  also  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  '  second  chop  '  Meurice. 

If  you  arc  a  poor  student  come  to  study  the  humanities, 
or  the  pleasant  art  of  amputation,  cross  the  water  forth- 
with, and  proceed  to  the  Hotel  Corneille,  near  the  Odeon, 
or  others  of  its  species  ;  there  are  many  where  you  can  live 
royally  (until  you  economize  by  going  into  lodgings)  on 
four  francs  a  day  ;  and  M'here,  if  by  any  strange  chance 
you  are  desirous  for  awhile  to  get  rid  of  your  countrymen, 
you  will  find  that  they  scarcely  ever  penetrate. 

But,   above  all,   oh,   my  countrymen  !    shun   boarding 
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houses,  especially  if  you  have  ladies  in  your  tiaiii  :  or 
ponder  well,  and  examine  the  characters  of  the  keepers 
thereof,  before  you  lead  your  iinioeent  daughters,  and 
their  mamma,  into  ])laces  so  danoerous.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  l)ad  dinners  :  and.  secondly,  bad  company.  If  you 
play  cards,  you  are  very  likely  playinu  \\ith  a  swindler  ; 

if  you  dance,  you  dance  with  a person  with  whom  vou 

had  bettei'  ha\(>  nothinp;  to  do. 

Note  (wliich  Indies  arc  i'0(|ucstt'(l  not  \n  read).  In  itiH'  nf  these 
ostablishments,  daily  advertised  as  most  eligible  for  Eiikdisli.  a 
friend  of  the  writer  lived.  A  lady,  wlio  had  [lassed  for  some  time 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  tlie  inmates,  sufldenly  chanted  her  hnshand 
and  name,  lier  original  liusl)and  remainint^  in  the  house,  and  -ahitina 
her  hy  her  new  title. 
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A  MILLION  dangers  *and  snares  await  the  traveller,  as 
soon  as  he  issues  out  of  that  vast  messagerie  which  we  have 
just  quitted  :  and  as  each  man  cannot  do  better  than  relate 
such  events  as  have  happened  in  the  course  of  his  own 
experience,  and  may  keep  the  unwary  from  the"  path  of 
danger,  let  us  take  this,  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  of 
imparting  to  the  public  a  little  of  the  wisdom  which  ^e 
painfully  have  acquired. 

And  first,  then,  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Paris,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  that  metropolis  flourish  a  greater 
number  of  native  and  exotic  swindlers  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  European  nursery.  What  young  Englishman 
tliat  visits  it,  but  has  not  determined,  in  his  heart,  to  have 
a  little  share  of  the  gaieties  that  go  on — just  for  once, 
just  to  see  what  they  are  like  ?  How  many,  when  the 
horrible  gambling  dens  were  open,  did  resist  a  sight  of 
them  ?^nay,  was  not  a  young  fello-w  lather  flattered  by 
a  dinner  invitation  from  the  Salon,  whither  he  Ment, 
fondly  pretending  that  he  should  see  '  French  society,'  in 
the  persons  of  certain  Dukes  and  Counts  who  used  to 
frequent  the  place  ? 

My  friend  Pogson  is  a  young  fellow,  not  much  worse, 
although,  perhaps,  a  little  weaker  and  simpler  than  his 
neighbours  ;  and  coming  to  Paris  with  exactly  the  same 
notions  that  bring  many  others  of  the  British  youth  to 
that  capital,  events  befell  him  there,  last  winter,  which  are 
strictly  true,  and  shall  here  be  narrated,  by  way  of  warning 
to  all. 

Pog,  it  must  be  premised,  is  a  city  man,  who  travels 
in  drugs  for  a  couple  of  the  best  London  houses,  blows  the 
flute,  has  an  album,  drives  his  own  gig,  and  is  considered, 
both  on  the  road  and  in  the  metropolis,  a  remarkably  nice, 
intelligent,  thriving  young  man.  Pogson's  only  fault  is  too 
great  an  attachment  to  the  fair  : — '  the  sex,'  as  he  says 
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i>ft(Mi,  '  will  !)(■  his  iniii  :  '  the  fact  is,  tliMt  V(n,  ncvri'  tiavcls 
wilhoiit  a  '  l)i)ii  Juan'  uiulci'  his  <hi\ii!ii  cnshifin.  and  is 
a  ])i('tty  looking  young  fdlow  ouougli. 

Sam  Pogson  had  oceasiou  to  visit  l^atis.  last  Oilohf-r  ; 
and  it  was  in  that  city  that  his  love  of  the  sex  liad  like  to 
have  cost  him  dear.  He  worked  his  way  down  to  Dover  : 
})laeing,  right  and  left,  at  the  towns  on  his  route,  rhuharlis. 
sodas,  and  other  sueh  delectable  wares  as  his  masteis  dealt 
in  ('  the  sweetest  sample  of  castor  oil.  smelt  like  a  nosegay 
^went  off  like  wildfire — hogshead  and  a  half  at  Rochester, 
eight-and-twenty  gallons  at  Canterbury':  ar.d  so  on); 
and  crossed  to  Calais  ;  and  thence  voyaged  to  Paris,  in 
the  coupe  of  the  Diligence.  He  paid  for  two  ])la(es.  too, 
although  a  single  man,  and  the  reason  shall  now  be  made 
known. 

Dining  at  the  fable  (Vl/otr  at  Quillacq's — it  is  the  best 
inn  on  the  continent  of  Kurope — our  little  traveller  had  the 
happines!i  to  be  placed  next  to  a  lady,  mIio  Mas,  he  saw 
at  a  glance,  one  of  the  extreme  ])\nk  of  the  nobility. 
A  large  lady,  in  black  satin,  with  eyes  and  hair  as  black 
as  sloes,  with  gold  chains,  scent  bottles,  sable  ti])pet,  woiked 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  four  twinkling  I'ings  on  each  of 
her  ]jlump  white  fingers.  Her  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  the 
finest  Chinese  rouge  could  make  them  :  Pog  knew  the 
article  ;  he  travelled  in  it.  Her  li)  s  wci-e  as  i-ed  as  the  ruby 
lip  salve  :    she  used  the  very  best,  (hat  was  clcai'. 

She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  certainly  (holding  down 
her  eyes,  and  talking  ]X'r[)etually  of  '  //iC6'  fn  nlc-dt  iix  aus  ')  ; 
and  Pogson,  the  wicked  young  dog  !  who  piofessed  not 
to  care  for  young  misses,  saying  they  snu-lt  so  of  bread  and 
butter,  declared,  at  once,  that  the  lady  was  otu^  of  //!■•< 
beauties  :  in  fact,  when  he  s])oke  to  us  about  her.  he  said, 
'  She's  a  slajj-up  thing,  I  tell  you  ;  a  rcg'lar  good  one  ; 
one  of  my  sort/'  And  such  was  Pogsoii's  cicdit  in  all 
commercial  rooms,  that  one  of  Jn'.s  sort  was  cot  sidered  to 
surpass  all  other  sorts. 

During  diimer  time.  Mi'.  Pogson  was  ]irofoui:dly  polite 
and  attentive  to  the  iady  at  his  side,  and  kindly  com- 
municated to  her,  as  is  the  way  with  the  best  bicd  English 
on  their  first  ari'ival  'on  the  Conlinent,'  all  his  impressions 
regarding  the  sights  and  persons  he  had  seen.  Such  remai  ks 
having  been  made  duiing  half-an-hour's  ramble  about  tlie 
ramparts  and  (own,  and  in  the  course  of  a  walk  down  (o 
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the  Custom-hous?,  and  a  confidential  communication  with 
the  commissionaire,  must  be,  doubtless,  very  valuable  to 
Frenchmen  in  their  own  country  :  and  the  lady  listened  to 
Pogson's  opinions,  not  only  with  benevolent  attention, 
but  actually,  she  sa-id,  with  pleasure  and  delight.  Mr.  Pog- 
son  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  good  meat  in 
France,  and  that's  why  they  cooked  their  victuals  in  this 
queer  way  :  he  had  seen  many  soldiers  parading  about  the 
place,  and  expressed  a  true  Enghshman's  abhorrence  of 
an  armed  force  ;  not  that  he  feared  such  fello^^•s  as  these 
— little  whipper-snappers — our  men  would  eat  them. 
Hereupon  the  lady  admitted  that  our  guards  were  angels, 
but  that  Monsieur  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  French  ; 
'  her  father  was  a  General  of  the  Emperor.' 

Pogson  felt  a  tremendous  respect  for  himself,  at  the 
notion  that  he  was  dining  Mith  a  General's  daughter,  and 
instantly  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  keep  up  his 
consequence. 

'  Mrs.  Bironn,  ma'am,'  said  he,  for  he  had  heard  the 
waiter  call  her  by  some  such  name,  '  if  you  will  accept  a 
glass  of  Champagne,  ma'am,  you'll  do  me,  I'm  sure,  great 
Aonour  :  they  say  it's  very  good,  and  a  precious  sight 
cheaper  than  it  is  on  our  side  of  the  way,  too — not  that  I  care 
for  money.     Mrs.  Bironn,  ma'am,  your  health,  ma'am,' 

The  lady  smiled  very  graciously,  and  drank  the  wine. 

'  Har  you  any  relation,  ma'am,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  ; 
har  you  anyways  connected  with  the  family  of  our  im- 
mortal bard  ?  ' 

'  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  Don't  mention  it,  ma'am  :  but  Bironw  and  Byron  are 
hevidently  the  same  names,  only  you  pronounce  in  the 
French  way  ;  and  I  thought  you  might  be  related  to  Ins 
Lordship  :  his  horigin,  ma'am,  Avas  of  French  extraction  :  ' 
and  here  Pogson  began  to  repeat,— 

'  Hare  thy  heyes  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child, 
Hada  !    sole  daughter  of  my  ouse  and  art.' 

'  O  !  '  said  the  lady,  laughing, '  you  speak  of  Lor  Byron.' 
'  Hauthor  of  Don  Juan,  Child  AroJd,  and  Cain,  a  mystery,'' 
said  Pogson  : — '  I  do  ;  and  hearing  the  waiter  calling  3^ou 
Madam  la  Bironn,  took  the  liberty  of  basking  whether  you 
were  connected  with  his  Lordship  ; — that's  hall  :  '  and  my 
friend  here  grew  dreadfully  red,  and  began  twiddling  his 
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Imiu'   linulets   ill    his  tiiiLit-rs.   and   cxaiiiiiiini;    \('iv  t'ntjcilx' 
tlie  (•(iiifents  of  his  phite. 

M)  iiu  :  Matlamc  \a  Baioniif  mean.--  .Mi>ti'c^s  l'>ai  nnos  : 
luv  husband  was  Kainn,  aiitl  1  am  Baicnos." 

What  I   avc  1  the  honour — I  Ix'sd'  your  pai(h>n.  ma'am- 
is  your  Ladyship  a  Baroness,  and  1  not  know  il  :  i^ray  excuse 
me  for  calling  you  ma'am.' 

Tile  Baroness  smiled  most  gi'aciously — with  such  a  look 
as  Juno  east  upon  unfortunate  Ju])!tei-  wiien  she  wished 
to  gain  her  wicked  ends  upon  him — the  Baroness  snn'led  : 
and.  stealino;  her  liand  into  a  biaek  velvet  liaii.  drew  fiom 
it  an  ivory  eard-ease.  and  from  the  i\(ny  card-ease  extracted 
a  glazed  card,  printed  in  gold  :  on  it  was  engraved  a  coronet , 
and  undei-  the  coronet  the  words 
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The  grand  Pitt  diamond — the  (Queen's  own  star  oi  the 
garter — a  sample  of  otto-of-roses  at  a  <_aiinea  a  drop,  would 
not  be  handled  more  curiously,  or  more  resjieetfuHy.  than 
this  porcelain  card  of  the  Baroness.  Trembling  he  ))Ut  il 
into  his  little  Russia  leather  pocket-l)ook  :  and  wlien  h.e 
ventured  to  look  up.  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  Baroness  de 
Florval-Delval.  nee  de  Melval-Xorval.  gazing  u])on  him 
with  friendly  and  serene  glances,  a  tlirill  of  pride  tingled 
through  Pogson's  blood  :  he  felt  hiniseU'  to  be  the  \-ery 
happiest  fellow  '  on  the  Continent.' 

But  Pogson  did  not.  for  some  time,  venture  to  resume 
that  sprightly  and  elegant  famiharity  which  generally 
forms  the  great  charm  of  his  conversation  :  he  was  too 
much  frightened  at  the  ])resence  lie  was  in.  and  contented 
himself  by  gi-aceful  and  solemn  bows,  deep  attention,  and 
ejaculations  of  '  Yes.  my  Lady."  and  "  Xo.  youi'  Ladyship.' 
for  some  minutes  after  the  discovery  had  l)een  made. 
Pogson  piqued  himself  on  his  breeding  ;  '  I  hate  the 
aristocracy.'  he  said.  '  l)ut  that's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't 
behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

A  surly,  silent  little  uentleman.  who  had  l)een  the  ihifd 
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at  the  ordinary,  and  would  take  no  part  either  in  the 
conversation  or  in  Pogson's  champagne,  now  took  up  his 
hat,  and,  grunting,  left  the  room,  when  the  happy  bagman 
had  the  delight  of  a  tete-a-tete.  The  Baroness  did  not  appear 
inclined  to  move  :  it  was  cold  ;  a  fire  was  comfortable, 
and  she  had  ordered  none  in  her  apartment.  Might 
Pogson  give  her  one  more  glass  of  champagne,  or  would 
her  Ladyship  prefer  '  something  hot.'  Her  Ladyship 
gravely  said,  she  neves  took  anything  hot.  '  Some  cham- 
pagne, then  ;  a  leetle  drop  ?  '  She  would  !  she  would  ! 
Oh,  gods  !  how  Pogson's  hand  shook  as  he  filled  and  offered 
her  the  glass  ! 

What  took  place  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  had 
better  be  described  by  Mr.  Pogson  himself,  who  has  given 
us  permission  to  publish  his  letter. 

'  Quillacq's  Hotel  (pronounced  Killyax), 
Calais. 

'  Dear  Tit, 

'  I  arrived  at  Cally,  as  they  call  it,  this  day,  or,  rather, 
yesterday  ;  for  it  is  past  midnight,  as  I  sit  thinking  of 
a  wonderful  adventure  that  has  just  befallen  me.  A 
woman,  in  course  ;  that's  always  the  case  with  me,  you 
know  :  but,  O,  Tit  !  if  you  covld  but  see  her  !  Of  the 
first  family  in  France,  the  Florval-Melvals,  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  no  more  caring  for  money  than  I  do  for  split 
peas. 

'  I'll  tell  you  how  it  all  occurred.  Everybody  in  France, 
you  know,  dines  at  the  ordinary — it's  quite  distangy  to 
do  so.  There  were  only  three  of  us  to-day,  however, — the 
Baroness,  me,  and  a  gent,  who  never  spoke  a  word  ;  and 
we  didn't  want  him  to,  neither  :   do  you  mark  that  ? 

'  You  know  my  way  with  the  women  ;  champagne's 
the  thing  ;  make  'em  drink,  make  'em  talk  ; — make  'em 
talk,  make  'em  do  anything.  So  I  orders  a  bottle,  as  if 
for  myself  ;  and,  "  Ma'am,"  says  I,  "  will  you  take  a  glass 
of  Sham — just  one  ?  "  Take  it  she  did — for  you  know 
it's  quite  distangy  here  :  everybody  dines  at  the  table  de 
hate,  and  everybody  accepts  everybody's  wine.  Bob 
Irons,  who  travels  in  linen,  on  our  circuit,  told  me  that 
he  had  made  some  slap-up  acquaintances  among  the 
genteelest  people  at  Paris,  nothing  but  by  offering  them 
Sham. 
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'  Well,  my  Baroiies;s  takes  one  ulass.  two  (flasses,  three 
silas^es — the  old  fellow  goes — we  h.avc  a  deal  of  ehat  (>hc 
took  me  for  a  military  man.  she  said  :  is  it  not  sinirular 
that  so  many  ])eo])le  sli;>uld  Vi.  and  l>y  ten  o'elock  \\f  had 
grown  so  intimate,  that  I  had  from  her  liei-  whoK'  history. 
knew  where  she  came  from,  and  w  heic  she  \\a^  going. 
Leave  me  alone  with  "cm  :  I  can  find  out  any  A\(tman"s 
history  in  half  an  hour. 

'  And  where  do  you  think  she  /v  going  ".'  to  Paris  to  l;e 
sure  :  she  has  her  scat  in  what  they  call  the  eoojiy  (though 
you're  not  neai'  so  eoo])ed  in  it  as  in  our  coaches.  I've 
been  to  the  oftiee  and  seen  one  of  "cmi.  She  has  l.er  |)lace 
in  the  eoo|>y.  and  the  eoo})y  holds  ////o  .•  so  what  docs 
Sam  Pogson  do — he  goes  and  takes  the  other  two.  Ain't 
I  up  to  a  thinn  or  two  ".■'  ()  no.  not  the  least  :  l)ut  1  shall 
have  her  to  mys(_'lf  the  whole  of  the  way. 

■  We  shall  l)e  in  tlie  FitMich  mctio]>olis  the  day  after 
this  icachcs  you  :  }ilease  look  out  foi'  a  handsome  lodging 
for  me.  and  never  mind  the  expense.  And  1  sa\'.  if  you 
could,  in  her  hearing,  when  you  come  down  to  the  coach, 
call  me  Captain  Pogson.  1  wish  you  would — it  sounds  wcH. 
travelling,  you  know  :  and  when  she  asked  me  if  1  was 
not  an  officer.  1  couUhri  >ay  no.  Adieu,  then,  my  dear 
fellow,  till  Monday,  aiul  \i\c  le  joy.  a-  the\"  say.  The 
Baroness  says  1  speak  l-'icneh  eluuniingly.  sIr'  talks 
English  as  well  a^  \ou  or  I. 

\ Our   afh'ctionate    friend. 

■  S.    PucsuN." 

This  lettei'  leached  us  duly.  \\\  our  gairets.  and  we 
engaged  such  an  a|iartnicnt  for  .Mr.  Pogson.  as  l)cseemed 
a  gentleman  of  his  rank  in  the  woild  and  the  aiiiiN'.  At 
the  appointed  houi'.  too.  we  repaiicd  to  the  l)iligencc 
office,  and  there  beheld  tln'  arrixal  of  the  machine  •.\hieh 
contained  him  and  his  lovely   IJaioncss. 

Those  who  have  nuich  fre(|uented  the  society  ot  gentle- 
men of  his  pi'ofession  'and  what  more  deli'jht  ful  '.')  must 
be  aware,  that,  when  all  the  icst  of  mankind  look  hid*  ous. 
dirty,  peevish.  wi-ctchefl,  after  a  foit y  houis"  coach-jouine\'. 
a  bagman  appears  as  <jay  and  sp?iiceas  when  he  started  : 
having  within  himself  a  thousand  little  con\cniences  foi' 
the  voyage,  which  common  travellers  neglect.  Pogson  had 
a  Kttle  portable  toilet,  of  which  he  had  not  failed  to  lake 
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advantage,  and  \\ith  his  long,  curling,  flaxen  hair,  flowing 
under  a  seal-skin  cap,  A\ith  a  gold  tassel,  with  a  blue  and 
gold  satin  handkerchief,  a  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  a  light 
green  cut-away  coat,  a  pair  of  barred  brick-dust  coloured 
pantaloons,  and  a  neat  Macintosh,  presented,  altogether, 
as  elegant  and  distingue  an  appearence  as  any  one  could 
desire.  He  had  put  on  a  clean  collar  at  breakfast,  ^nd 
a  pair  of  white  kids  as  he  entered  the  barrier,  and  looked, 
as  he  rushed  into  my  drms,  more  like  a  man  stepping  out 
out  of  a  bandbox,  than  one  descending  from  a  vehicle  that 
has  just  performed  one  of  the  laziest,  dullest,  flattest, 
stalest,  dirtiest  journeys  in  Europe. 

To  my  surprise,  there  were  two  ladies  in  the  coAch  with 
my  friend,  and  not  one,  as  I  had  expected.  One  of  these, 
a  stout  female,  carrying  sundry  baskets,  bags,  umbrellas, 
and  woman's  wraps,  was  evidently  a  maid-servant :  the 
other,  in  black,  was  Pogson's  fair  one,  evidently.  I  could 
see  a  gleam  of  curl-papers  over  a  sallow  face,— of  a  dusky 
night-cap  flapping  over  the  curl-papers,— but  these  were 
hidden  by  a  lace  veil  and  a  huge  velvet  bonnet,  of  which 
the  crowning  birds  of  paradise  Mere  evidently  in  a  moulting 
state.  She  was  encased  in  many  shawls  and  wrappers  ; 
she  put,  hesitatingly,  a  pretty  little  foot  out  of  the  carriage 
— Pogson  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  and,  gallantly 
putting  one  of  his  white  kids  round  her  Avaist,  aided  this 
interesting  creature  to  descend.  I  saw,  by  her  walk,  that 
she  was  five-and-forty,  and  that  my  little  Pogson  was 
a  lost  man. 

After  some  brief  parley  between  them — in  which  it  was 
charming  to  hear  how  my  friend  Samuel  would  speak 
M  iiat  he  called  French,  to  a  lady  who  could  not  understand 
one  syllable  of  his  jargon — the  mutual  hackney-coaches 
drew  up  ;  Madame  la  Baronne  waved  to  the  Captain 
a  graceful  French  curtsy.  '  Adyon  !  '  said  Samuel,  and 
waved  his  lily  hand.     '  Adyou-addimanr/.' 

A  brisk  little  gentleman,  who  iiad  made  the  journey  in 
the  same  coach  with  J*ogson,  but  had  more  modestly  taken 
a  seat  in  the  Imperial,  here  passed  us,  and  greeted  uk; 
Mith  a  '  How  d'ye  do  ?  '  He  had  shouldered  his  own  little 
valise,  and  was  trudging  off,  scattering  a  cloud  of  com- 
misfiionaires,  who  would  fain  have  spared  him  the  trouble. 

'  Do  you  know  that  chap  V  '  says  Pogson  ;  '  surly 
fellow,  ain't  he  ?  ' 


A  (  Ai HON   lo  i'i;a\  i:i.i.Ki;s  -^v, 

"The  kindest  man  in  existence."  auswiTi'd  1:  '  ;ill  the 
world  knows  little  .Major  British." 

•  He's  a  ]\lajor.  i  he  '! — wliy.  that's  the  lelh^w  that  dined 
with  us  at  Killyax"s  :  it's  lueky  1  did  not  call  myseh' 
Captain  Wfore  him.  lie  mightn't  have  liked  it.  you  know  ;  " 
and  then  Sam  fell  into  a  reverie; — what  wa>  the  >ul)je(t 
of  his  thoughts  soon  a])])eared. 

'  Did  you  ever  .scr  such  a  foot  and  ankle  ".'  "  .--aid  Sam. 
after  sitting  for  some  time,  regardless  of  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  :  his  hands  in  his  jioekets,  jjlunged  in  the  deejiest 
thought. 

'  Isn't  she  a  slap-u])  w Dinan.  eh.  now  ".'  "  ])insued  he  : 
and  began  enumerating  her  attractions,  as  a  horse-joekey 
would  the  jioints  of  a  favourite  animal. 

'  You  seem  t<:»  have  gone  a  ])retty  length  alit'ady."  said 
1.  ■  by  promising  to  visit  her  to-morrow  ! 

■  A  good  length  ? — 1  believe  vou.  Leave  t/t<:  alone  for 
that.' 

'  But  1  thought  you  were  only  to  l)e  two  in  the  coupe. 
you  wicked  rogue." 

'Two  in  the  cooji// F  Oh  I  ah!  yes.  you  know — wiiy. 
that  is.  I  didn't  know  she  had  hei'  maid  with  her  (what 
an  ass  1  was  to  think  of  a  nolilewdnuui  tra\'elling  without 
one  !),  and  eouldn"t.  in  course,  lefuse.  when  she  askt'd  me 
to  let  the  maid  in.' 

'  Of  course  n<tt.' 

'  ('ouldn"t.  you  know,  as  a  man  of  //onoiu'  :  but  1  made 
it  uj)  for  all  that.' said  Pogson.  wiidving  slily.  and  ])ut ting  his 
hand  to  his  little  l)imeh  of  a  nose,  in  a  xcry  knowing  way. 

'  You  did.  and  how  ':  ' 

■  Why.  y(i\i   do'^.   1    >at    next    to    her  :    ^at    in    the  middle 
the  whole  way.  and  my  back  s  half  bidke.  1  can  tell  you  : 
and  thus,  having  de]iicted  his  liaj)|»iness.   we  soon  icachcd 
the  iiui  where  this  l)ack-broken  young  man  was  to  lodge. 
during  his  stay  in  Paris. 

The  next  day.  at  fi\c.  we  met  :  ^Ir.  i*ogsoii  had  seen  his 
Baroness,  and  described  hei'  lodgings,  in  his  own  e\|)ressi\-e 
way.  as  '  sla])-up.'  She  liad  receixcd  him  ipiite  like  an  old 
friend:  treated  liim  to  mii  siicro  .  of  which  be\crage  he 
ex])ressed  himself  a  gtcat  admirer  :  and  actually  a>ked  liini 
to  dine  the  next  day.  l)\it  there  was  a  cloud  o\cr  the  in- 
genuous youth's  blow  .  and  I  inquiicd  still  fuithei'. 

"  Why,'  said  he,  with  a  sigli,  '  1  thought  she  was  a  widow  : 
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and,  liang  it  !  who  should  come  in  but  her  husband,  the 
Baron  ;  a  big  fellow,  sir,  with  a  blue  coat,  a  red  ribbing, 
and  such  a  pair  of  moustachios  !  ' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  he  didn't  turn  you  out,  I  suppose.' 

'  Oh,  no  !  on  the  contrary,  as  kind  as  possible  ;  his 
Lordsliip  said  that  lie  respected  the  English  army  ;  asked 
me  what  corps  I  was  in, — said  he  had  fought  in  Spain 
against  us, — and  made  me  welcome.' 

'  What  could  you  Avant  more  V  ' 

Mr.  Pogson  at  this  only  whistled  ;  and  if  some  very 
profound  observer  of  human  nature  had  been  there  to  read 
into  this  little  bagman's  heart,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
manifest,  that  the  appearance  of  a  whiskered  soldier  of 
a  husband  had  counteracted  some  plans  that  the  young 
scoundrel  was  concocting. 

I  live  up  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  steps  in  the  remote 
quarter  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  fashionable  fellow  as  Sam  Pogson,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  money,  and  a  new  city  to  see,  should  be 
always  wandering  to  my  dull  quarters  ;  so  that,  although 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance  for  some  time,  he  must 
not  be  accused  of  any  lukewarmness  of  friendship  on  that 
score. 

He  was  out,  too,  when  I  called  at  his  hotel  ;  but,  once, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  him,  \\'\i\\  his  hat  curiously  on 
one  side,  looking  as  pleased  as  Punch,  and  being  driven, 
in  an  open  cab,  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  '  That's  another 
tip-top  chap,'  said  he,  when  we  met,  at  length  :  '  What 
do  you  think  of  an  Earl's  son,  my  boy  ?  Honourable  Tom 
Ringwood,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cinqbars  :  what  do  you  think 
of  that,  eh  V  ' 

I  thought  he  was  getting  into  very  good  society.  Sam 
was  a  dashing  fellow,  and  A\as  always  above  his  own  line 
of  life  ;  he  had  met  Mr.  Ringwood  at  the  Baron's,  and  they'd 
been  to  the  play  together  ;  and  the  honourable  gent.,  as 
Sam  called  him,  had  joked  with  him  about  being  well  to 
do  in  a  certain  quarter  ;  and  he  had  had  a  game  at  billiards 
with  the  Baron,  at  the  Estaminy,  '  a  very  distangy  place, 
where  you  smoke,'  said  Sam  ;  '  quite  select,  and  frequented 
by  the  tip-top  nobility'  ;  and  they  were  as  thick  as  peas 
in  a  shell  ;  and  they  were  to  dine  that  day  at  Ringwood's, 
and  sup,  tiie  next  night,  with  the  Baroness. 

'  I  think  tlie  chaps  down  the  road  will  stare,'  said  Sam, 
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■  Mhen  they  hear  how  I've  l)ecii  coming  it/  And  >taic, 
no  doubt  they  would  :  for  it  is  (.crtain  that  very  lew 
eonimereial  gentlemen  have  had  Mr.  Pogsou's  advantages. 

The  next  morning  we  had  made  an  arrangement  to  go 
out  shopping  togetlier.  and  to  purehase  some  artieles  of 
female  gear,  that  Sam  intended  to  bestow  on  liis  relations 
when  he  returned.  Seven  needle-books,  for  his  sisters: 
a  gilt  buekle,  for  iiis  mamma  ;  a  handsome  French  cashmere 
shawl  and  bonnet,  for  his  aunt  (the  old  lady  kee))s  an  inn 
in  the  Borough,  and  has  i)lenty  of  money,  and  no  heiis)  : 
and  a  tooth-i)ick  case,  for  his  father.  Sam  is  a  good 
fellow  to  all  his  rehitions,  and  as  for  liis  aunt,  he  adores  hei'. 
W\'\\,  we  were  to  go  and  make  these  }»urehases.  and  I 
ariived  punetually  at  my  time  :  but  Sam  was  stretciied  on 
a  sofa,  very  pale,  and  dismal. 

1  saw  how  it  had  l)een. — "  A  little  too  nuah  of  M;.  King- 
wood's  elaret,  I  su])|)Ose  '  ' 

He  only  gave  a  sickly  staie. 

'  Where  does  tlie  Honourable  'I'oni  lixc  ".'  "  says  I. 

'Honourable  /  '  says  Sam.  with  a  hnlhiw  hoiiid  laugh; 
'  J  tell  you,  Dick,  he's  no  more  Honouiahlc  than  you  aie.' 

'  What,  an  im])ostor  '.'  " 

'  No,  no:    not  that.      He  is  a  real  Honouralilc.  only — ' 

'  Oh,  ho  !    1  smell  a  rat  -  a  little  jealous,  ch  ?  ' 

'  Jealousy  be  hanged  !  I  tell  you  he's  a  thief  :  and  the 
Baron's  a  thief:  and.  hang  me.  if  1  think  his  wife  i>  an> 
better.  Eiohi-and-thiity  pounds  he  won  of  me  liefore 
supper  ;  and  made  me  drunk,  and  sent  me  home  :  is  I/ml 
honourable  '!  How  can  /  alToid  to  lose  forty  jiounds  '.' 
It's  took  me  two  yeais  to  sa\t'  it  up  :-  if  my  old  aunt  gets 
wind  of  it.  she'll  cut  me  otf  with  a  shilling  :  hang  me  ! 
- — and  her(>  Sam.  in  an  agony,  toic  his  fail-  haii'. 

While  bewailing  his  lot  in  this  lamentable  strain,  his 
bell  was  rung,  which  signal  being  .mswcred  by  a  surly 
'Come  in,'  a  tall,  very  fashionable  gentleman,  with  a  fur 
eoat,  and  a  fierce  tuft  to  his  chin,  entered  the  room.  '  Tog- 
son,  my  buek,  how  goes  it  ':  '  said  he.  familiaily.  and  gave 
a  stare  at  me  :    ]  was  making  for  my  hat. 

'Don't  go,'  said  Sam,  rather  eageil.x  ;  and  I  ^at  down 
again. 

I'he  Honouiable  .Mr.  liiiiiiwood  hnmined  and  ha  d  :  and, 
at  last,  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  I'ogson  on  business. 
in  private,  if  possible. 
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'  There's  no  secrets  betwixt  me  and  my  friend,'  cried  Sam. 

Mr.  Ringwood  paused  a  little  : — '  An  awkward  business 
that  of  last  night,'  at  length  exclaimed  he. 

'  I  believe  it  iva.i  an  awk\\ard  business,'  said  Sam,  drily. 

'  I  really  am  very  sorry  for  your  losses.' 

'  Thank  you  :   and  so  am  I,  /  can  tell  you,'  said  Sam. 

'  You  must  mind,  my  good  fellow,  and  not  drink  ;  for, 
when  you  drink,  you  will  play  high  :  by  Gad,  you  led  us 
in,  and  not  we  you.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  answered  Sam,  with  something  of  peevish- 
ness ;  '  losses  is  losses  :  there's  no  use  talking  about  'em 
when  they're  over  and  paid.' 

'  And  paid  ?  '  here  wonderingly  spoke  Mr.  Ringwood  ; 
'  why,  my  dear  fel — what  the  deuce — has  Florval  been 
with  you  ?  ' 

'  D—  Florval  !  '  growled  Tom,  '  I've  never  set  eyes  on 
his  face  since  last  night ;  and  never  wish  to  see  him  again.' 

'  Come,  come,  enough  of  this  talk  ;  how  do  you  intend 
to  settle  the  bills  which  you  gave  him  last  night  ?  ' 

'  Bills  !   what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'I  mean,  sir,  these  bills,'  said  the  Honourable  Tom, 
producing  two  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  looking  as  stern 
as  a  lion.  '  "I  promise  to  pay,  on  demand,  to  the  Baron 
de  Florval,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds.  October  20, 
1838."  "  Ten  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  the  Baron 
de  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds. 
Samuel  Pogson."  You  didn't  say  what  regiment  you 
were  in.' 

'  What  !  '  shouted  poor  Sam,  as  from  a  dream,  starting 
up  and  looking  preternaturally  pale  and  hideous. 

'  D —  it,  sir,  you  don't  affect  ignorance  :  you  don't  pre- 
tend not  to  remember  that  you  signed  these  bills,  for  money 
lost  in  my  rooms  :  money  lent  to  you,  by  Madame  de  Melval, 
at  your  own  request,  and  lost  to  her  husband  ?  You  don't 
suppose,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  such  an  infernal  idiot  as  to 
believe  you,  or  such  a  coward  as  to  put  up  with  a  mean 
subterfuge  of  this  sort.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  pay  the 
money,  sir  "!  ' 

'  I  will  not,'  said  Sam,  stoutly,  '  it's  a  d — d  swin —  ' 

Here  Mr.  Ringwood  sprung  up,  clenching  his  riding-w  hip, 
and  looking  so  fierce,  that  Sam  and  I  bounded  back  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  '  Utter  that  word  again,  and,  by 
Heaven,  I'll  murder  you  !  '    shouted  Mr.  Ringwood,  and 
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looked  as  if  lie  would,  too  :  '  once  more,  will  you.  oi-  will 
you  not.  pay  this  money  ".'  ' 

'  I  can't,'  said  ""'am.  faintly. 

'  ril  call  again,  C'a))tain  Pogsun.'  said  Mr.  Ringwood  : 
'  I'll  call  again  in  one  liour  :  and.  unless  you  come  to  some 
arrangement,  you  must  meet  my  friend,  the  Baron  de 
Melval,  or  I'll  ])ost  you  for  a  sw  indler  and  a  cow  ard."  \\'ith 
thi.s  he  went  out  ;  the  door  thundered  to  after  him.  and 
when  the  clink  of  his  steps  departing  had  subsided.  1  was 
enabled  to  look  round  at  Pog.  The  poor  little  man  had 
his  elbows  on  the  marble  table,  liis  head  between  his  hands, 
and  looked,  as  one  has  seen  gentlemen  look,  over  a  sleam- 
vessel  off  Ramsgate,  the  wind  blowing  remarkably  fi'csh  : 
at  last  he  fairly  l:)urst  out  crying. 

'  If  Mis.  Pogson  heard  of  this.'  said  I.  '  w  hat  would 
become  of  the  Three  Tuns?'  (for  I  wished  to  gixc  him 
a  lesson:)  "if  your  ^la.  w  Ikj  took  you  e\'ery  Sunday  to 
meeting,  should  know  that  her  boy  was  paying  attention 
to  married  \\omen  : — if  Drench,  Glauber  and  Co..  youi' 
employers,  were  to  know  that  their  confidential  agent  was 
a  gambler,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted  witli  theii  money,  liow 
long  do  you  think  your  connexion  would  last  with  them. 
and  who  w  ould  afterw  ards  employ  you  ': 

To  this  poor  Pog  had  not  a  w  oi'd  of  answ  er  :  l)ut  sat  on 
his  sofa,  whimpering  so  l)itterly  that  the  steiiiest  of  moralists 
would  have  relented  towards  him.  and  would  lia\'e  Ijcen 
touched  l)y  the  little  wietch's  tt-ais.  Kverything.  too.  )nust 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  foi-  this  unfortunate  bagman  ;  who. 
if  he  wished  to  pass  for  a  ( 'a|)tain.  had  only  done  so  l)ei  ausc 
he  had  an  intense  respect  and  longing  for  rank  :  if  he  liad 
made  love  to  the  Baroness,  had  only  tlone  so  because  he 
was  given  to  luiderstand,  by  Lord  J^yron's  J)(in  .//Km.  that 
making  love  wa.s  a  \-ery  eori-ect.  natty  thing  :  and  if  he  had 
gambled,  had  only  been  induced  to  do  so  i)\-  the  Ijii-ht 
eyes  and  example  of  the  Baron  and  the  i>ai(>ness.  ()  ye 
Barons  and  Baronesses  of  iMigland  I  if  ye  knew  w  hat 
a  number  of  small  connnoners  are  daily  occu})ied  in  stvulying 
your  lives,  and  imitating  your  aristocratic  ways,  how  care- 
ful would  ye  be  of  your  moials,  manners,  and  conversa- 
tion ! 

My  soul  was  hlled.  then,  with  a  gentle  yearninu  [)ity  for 
Pogson,  and  revolved  many  plans  foi'  his  icscue  :  none  ot 
these  seeming  to  be  practicable,  at  last  we  hit  on  the  \  cry 
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wisest  of  all  ;  and  determined  to  apply  for  counsel  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Major  British. 

A  blessing  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  my  worthy  friend, 
little  Major  British  ;  and  heaven,  sure,  it  was  that  put  the 
Major  into  my  head,  w  hen  I  heard  of  this  awkward  scrape 
of  poor  Pog's.  The  Major  is  on  half -pay,  and  occupies  a 
modest  apartment,  au  quatricme,  in  the  very  hotel  which 
Pogson  had  patronized,  at  my  suggestion  :  indeed,  I  had 
chosen  it  from  Major  Bpitish's  own  peculiar  recommenda- 
tion. 

There  is  no  better  guide  to  follow  than  such  a  character 
as  the  honest  Major,  of  \\'hom  there  are  many  likenesses 
now  scattered  over  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  men  wlio  love 
to  live  well,  and  are  forced  to  live  cheaply,  and  who  find 
the  English,  abroad,  a  thousand  times  easier,  merrier,  and 
more  hospitable  than  the  same  persons  at  home.  I,  for  my 
part,  never  landed  on  Calais  pier,  without  feeling  that 
a  load  of  sorrows  was  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ; 
and  have  always  fancied  that  black  care  stepped  on  board 
the  steamer,  along  with  the  custom-house  officers,  at 
Gravesend,  and  accompanied  one  to  yonder  black  lowering 
towers  of  London — so  busy,  so  dismal,  and  so  vast. 

British  \\ould  have  cut  any  foreigner's  throat,  who 
ventured  to  say  so  much,  but  entertained,  no  doubt,  private 
sentiments  of  this  nature  ;  for  he  passed  eight  months  of 
the  year,  regularly,  abroad,  \\ith  head-quarters  at  Paris 
(the  garrets  before  alluded  to),  and  only  went  to  England 
for  the  month's  sJiooting,  on  the  grounds  of  his  old  Colonel, 
now  an  old  Lord,  of  whose  acquaintance  the  Major  was 
passably  inclined  to  boast. 

He  loved  and  respected,  like  a  good  stanch  Tory  as  he  is, 
every  one  of  the  English  nobility  ;  gave  himself  certain 
little  airs  of  a  man  of  fashion,  that  were  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  was,  indeed,  kindly  regarded  by  such 
English  aristocracy  as  he  met,  in  his  little  annual  tours 
among  the  German  courts,  in  Italy  or  in  Paris,  where  he 
never  missed  an  ambassador's  night,  and  retailed  to  us,  m  ho 
didn't  go,  but  were  delighted  to  know  all  that  had  taken 
place,  accurate  accounts  of  the  dishes,  the  dresses,  and  the 
scandal  Avhicli  had  there  fallen  under  iiis  observation. 

He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  useful  persons  in  society 
that  can  possibly  be  ;  for,  besides  being  incorrigibly  duel- 
some  on  his  own  account,  he  is,  for  others,  the  most  acute 
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and  peaceable  counsellor  in  the  woild.  and  has  cairied  move 
friends  through  scrapes,  and  prevented  nunc  deaths  th.an 
any  member  of  th"  Humane  Society.  British  ni'\('r  bduuht 
a  single  step  in  the  army,  as  is  u  ell  know  n.  I  ii  "  1  4.  he  killed 
a  celebrated  French  tire-eater,  w  ho  had  slain  a  young  friend 
of  his  ;  and  living,  as  lie  does,  a  great  deal  with  young  men 
of  pleasure,  and  good.  old.  sober,  family  people,  he  is  loved 
by  them  both,  and  has  as  welcome  place  made  for  him  at 
a  roaring  bachelor's  suppei',  at  tlie  Cafe  AiKjIdis.  as  at  a  staitl 
Dowager's  dinner-table,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honori .  Such 
pleasant  old  boys  are  very  profitable  acquaintances,  let  me 
tell  you  :  and  lucky  is  the  young  num  who  has  one  or  two 
such  friends  in  his  list. 

Huriying  on  Pogson  in  his  dress.  I  conducted  hmi. 
panting,  up  to  the  Major's  (juatrii' im .  where  we  were  checi- 
fully  bidden  to  come  in.  The  httle  gentleman  was  in  his 
travelling  jacket,  and  occu])ied  in  painting,  elegantly,  one 
of  those  natty  pairs  of  Ixiot'-  in  which  he  daily  promenaded 
the  Boulevards.  A  cou])le  of  pairs  of  tough  butf  gl(»vcs 
had  been  undergoing  some  pipe-claying  t::peration  under 
his  hands  :  no  man  step]3ed  out  so  spick  and  sjjan.  with 
a  hat  so  nicely  brushed,  with  a  stiff  cravat,  tied  so  neatly, 
under  a  fat  little  red  face,  with  a  l)lue  frock  coat,  so  scrupu- 
lously fitted  to  a  |)unchy  little  ])ei-son.  as  Major  Ihitish, 
about  whom  we  have  wi'itten  tliese  two  pages.  He  stared 
rather  hardly  at  my  companion.  l)ut  ga\'e  me  a  kind  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  uc  proceeded  at  once  to  busiiu^s.  "  .Major 
British,'  said  I,  '  we  want  your  advice  in  regard  to  an 
unpleasant  affair,  which  !ias  just  occurred  to  my  friend 
Pogson.' 

■  Pogson,  take  a  chair." 

'  You  must  know,  sir,  that  Mi.  Pogson.  coming  from 
Calais,  the  other  day.  encountered,  in  tlie  diligence,  a  \cry 
handsome  woman." 

British  wiid'Ccd  at  Pogson.  who.  wretched  as  he  was. 
eovdd  not  heljj  feeling  pleased, 

'Mr.  Pogson  was  not  more  pleased  with  this  |o\cly 
creature,  than  was  she  with  him  :  for.  it  apjicars.  she 
gave  him  her  card,  in\ited  him  to  hei'  house,  where  he 
has  been  constantlx',  and  has  l)een  recci\((l  with  much 
kindness.' 

'  I  see.'  says  British. 

'  Her  husband,  the  liaron —  ' 
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'  Noiv  it's  coming,'  said  the  Major,  with  a  grin  :  '  her 
husband  is  jealous,  I  suppose,  and  there  is  a  talk  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulocpie  :  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  refuse — can't 
refuse.' 

'  It's  not  that,'  said  Pogson,  wagging  his  head  passion- 
ately. 

'  Her  husband,  the  Baron,  seemed  quite  as  much  taken 
with  Pogson  as  his  lady  was,  and  has  introduced  him  to 
some  very  distingues  fri-ends  of  his  own  set.  Last  night 
one  of  the  Baron's  friends  gave  a  party,  in  honour  of  my 
friend  Pogson,  who  lost  forty-eight  pounds  at  cards  before 
he  was  made  drunk,  and  heaven  knows  how  much  after.' 

'  Not  a  shilling,  by  sacred  heaven  !— not  a  shilling  !  ' 
yelled  out  Pogson.  '  After  the  supper  I  ad  such  an  eadache, 
I  couldn't  do  anything  but  fall  asleep  on  the  sofa.' 

'  You  "ad  such  an  eadache,"  sir,'  said  British,  sternly, 
who  piques  himself  on  his  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  scorns  a  cockney. 

'  Such  a  A-eadache,  sir,'  rephed  Pogson,  with  much 
meekness. 

'  The  unfortunate  man  is  brought  home  at  two  o'clock, 
as  tipsy  as  possible,  dragged  up  stairs,  senseless,  to  bed, 
and,  on  waking,  receives  a  visit  from  his  entertainer  of  the 
night  before — a  Lord's  son,  Major,  a  tip-top  fellow, — who 
brings  a  couple  of  bills  that  my  friend  Pogson  is  said  to 
have  signed.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  the  thing's  quite  simple, — he 
must  pay  them.' 

'  I  can't  pay  them.' 

'  He  can't  pay  them,'  said  we  both  in  a  breath  :  '  Pogson 
is  a  commercial  traveller,  with  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and 
how  the  deuce  is  he  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds  ?  ' 

'  A  bagman,  sir  !  and  what  right  has  a  bagman  to  gamble? 
Gentlemen  gamble,  sir  ;  tradesmen,  sir,  have  no  business 
with  the  amusements  of  the  gentry.  What  business  had 
you  with  Barons  and  Lords'  sons,  sir  ? — serve  you  right, 
sir.' 

'  Sir,'  says  Pogson,  unth  some  dignity,  '  merit,  and  not 
birth,  is  the  criterion  of  a  man  ;  I  despise  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  admire  only  Nature's  gentlemen.  For  my 
part.  I  think  that  a  British  merch —  ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,'  bounced  out  the  Major,  '  and 
don't  lecture  me  :    don't  come  to  me,  sir,  with  your  slang 
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aliout  Xature's  (rentlemen — Natuic's  'roinfools.  sir  '.  Did 
Nature  open  a  cash  account  for  yau  at  a  banlcr's.  sir  V 
Did  Nature  give  ycu  an  education,  sir  ?  Wliat  do  you  mean 
by  competing  with  people  to  whom  Nature  has  given  all 
these  things  ?  Stick  to  your  Ixags,  'Sir.  Pogsou,  and  your 
bagmen,  and  leave  Barons  and  theii'  like  to  their  own  ways.' 

'  Yes,  but  [Major.'  here  cried  that  faitlit'ul  fticnd.  who 
has  always  stood  by  I'ogson  :  "  tlicv  won't  leave  him  alone.' 

'  The  honourable  gent,  says  1  must  tight  if  I  don't  pay,' 
whimpered  Sam. 

'  What  !  tight  you  f  Do  you  mean  that  the  honoural)le 
gent.,  as  you  call  him,  will  go  out  with  a  bagman  '.■'  ' 

'  He  doesn't  know  I'm  a — I'm  a  commercial  man,' 
blushingly  said  Sam  :    "  he  fancies  I'm  a  military  gent." 

The  Major's  gravity  was  (juite  upset  at  this  absurd 
notion  ;  and  he  laughed  outrageously.  "  Why.  the  fact  is. 
sir,'  said  I.  '  that  my  friend  Pogsou,  knowing  the  vahu'  of 
the  title  of  (Vi])tain,  and  being  complimented  t)y  the 
Baroness, on  his  warlike  appearance,  said,  boldly,  he  was 
in  the  army.  He  only  assumed  the  I'ank  in  order  to  dazzle 
her  weak  imagination,  never  fancying  that  there  was  a 
husband,  and  a  circle  of  friends,  with  whom  he  \\a>  after- 
wards to  make  an  acquaintance  ;  and  then,  you  know,  it 
was  too  late  to  withdraw.' 

"  A  })retty  pickle  you  have  put  youiself  in.  Mr.  Pogsou. 
by  making  love  to  othei'  men's  wi\(s.  and  calhng  yourseU" 
names.'  said  the  Major,  who  was  restored  to  good  humour. 
'  And  })ray.  who  is  the  /nuiourable  gent.  '.' 

'  The  Earl  of  Cin(|V)ars"  son."  says  Pogson.  "  the  Honour- 
able Tom  Ringwood.' 

'  I  thought  it  was  some  such  charactt'r  :  and  the  l')ar<in 
is  the  Baron  de  Floi'val-Dehal  V  ' 

'  The  very  same." 

'  And  his  wife  a  blaek-luiired  woman,  with  <i  jiretty  foot 
and  ankle:  calls  herself  Athenais  :  and  is  always  talking 
about  her  fn  Nfi-(h  ii.v  aiis  ^  Why.  sii'.  that  woman  wa>;  an 
actress,  on  the  Houlev;u(l.  when  we  wcic  liere  in  L). 
She's  no  more  his  wife  than  I  am.  .Mel\;d"s  nanu'  is  Chii'ot. 
The  woman  is  always  travelling  between  London  and 
Paris:  1  saw  she  was  hooking  you  at  Calais:  she  has 
hooked  ten  men.  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  in 
this  very  way.  She  lent  you  money,  didn't  she  V  '  '  ^  es.' 
'  And  she  leans  on  ^-our  shoulder,   and   whispers,   "  Play 
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half  for  me,"  and  somebody  wins  it,  and  the  poor  thing  is 
as  sorry  as  you  are,  and  her  liusband  storms  and  rages, 
and  insists  on  double  stakes  ;  and  she  leans  over  your 
shoulder  again,  and  tells  every  card  in  your  hand  to  your 
adversary  ;    and  that's  the  way  it's  done,  Mr.  Pogson.' 

'  I've  been  ad,  I  see  I  ave,'  said  Pogson,  very  humbly. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  Major,  '  in  consideration,  not  of  you, 
sir — for,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Pogson,  that  you 
are  a  pitiful  little  SQOundrel — in  consideration  for  my 
Lord  Cinqbars,  sir,  with  whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  am 
intimate'  (the  Major  dearly  loved  a  Lord,  and  was,  by  his 
own  showing,  acquainted  with  half  the  peerage),  'I  will  aid 
you  in  this  affair.  Your  cursed  vanity,  sir,  and  want  of 
principle,  has  set  you,  in  the  first  place,  intriguing  with 
other  men's  wives  ;  and  if  you  had  been  shot  for  your 
pains,  a  bullet  would  have  only  served  you  right,  sir.  You 
nmst  go  about  as  an  impostor,  sir,  in  society  ;  and  you 
pay  richly  for  your  swindling,  sir,  by  being  swindled  your- 
self :  but,  as  I  think  your  punishment  has  been  already 
pretty  severe,  I  shall  do  my  best,  out  of  regard  for  my 
friend,  Lord  Cinqbars,  to  prevent  the  matter  going  any 
further  ;  and  I  recommend  you  to  leave  Paris  without 
delay.  Now  let  me  wish  you  a  good  morning.' — Wliere- 
with  British  made  a  majestic  bow,  and  began  giving  the 
last  touch  to  his  varnished  boots. 

We  departed  :  poor  Sam  perfectly  silent  and  chapfallen  ; 
and  I  meditating  on  the  wisdom  of  the  half-pay  philosopher, 
and  wondering  what  means  he  would  employ  to  rescue 
Pogson  from  his  fate. 

What  these  means  were  I  know  not ;  but  Mr.  Ringwood 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  six  ;  and,  at  eight,  a  letter 
arrived  for  '  Mr.  Pogson,  commercial  traveller,'  &c.  &c. 
It  was  blank  inside,  but  contained  his  two  bills.  Mr.  Ring- 
wood  left  town,  almost  immediately,  for  Vienna  ;  nor  did 
the  Major  explain  the  circumstances  which  caused  his 
departure  ;  but  he  muttered  something  about  '  knew  some 
of  his  old  tricks,'  '  threatened  police,  and  made  him  dis- 
gorge directly.' 

Mr.  Ringwood  is,  as  yet,  young  at  his  trade  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  was  very  green  of  him  to  give  up  the  bills 
to  the  Major,  who,  certainly,  would  never  have  pressed 
the  matter  before  the  police,  out  of  respect  for  his  friend. 
Lord  Cinqbars. 
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IX    A    LETTER    T< »    TUF.    i:i>ir()i;    ()]■'    TIIK    1U"\(;\V    HF.ACON 

\'J'li<  Cnisdn.,  Xcw  Vnik.  ().t,,i,,r  :,,  is:{'.t| 

l'\Ki-<,  .Inly  :>oth.   ls:!0. 

We  liav(»  airixcd  licic  jii>t  in  time  t'of  ihc  fries  of  July. — 
Vou  have  read,  no  doiiht .  of  that  glorious  revolution  w  liidi 
took  ])laee  here  nine  \(ai>  ai^o.  and  whiili  is  now  coni- 
memoi'ated  annually,  in  a  pretty  faretious  manner,  l)y 
frun-firinij;,  student-]  locessions.  pole-diinhinu-for  silver- 
s})oons,  !i<»ld-\\  atches.  and  le^s-of  unit  ton.  nionarchieal 
orations,  and  what  not.  and  sanctioned,  nioicover.  hy 
("haiid)er-of-l  )e))ut  ies.  with  a  ;^iant  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  defiay  the  ex])enses  ol  all  the  eiaekers, 
guii-tirings,  and  lei;>-of mutton  afoicsaid.  There  is  a  new- 
fountain  in  the  Place  l.ouis  (^)uinze.  otheiwise  called  tlu; 
Place  Louis  Seize,  or  else  the  TMace  de  la  IJevolution,  or 
else  the  Plaee  de  la  Concorde  (who  can  say  why'.') — which. 
I  am  told,  is  to  run  l)ad  w  ine  durinu  eeitain  liours  to-mori'ow, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  review  of  the  National  (Juards 
and  the  Line — only,  since  the  Fieschi  l)usiness.  reviews  are 
no  joke,  and  so  tliis  latter  ])art  of  the  festivity  has  lieen 
discontinued. 

Do  you  not  lauiih  -O  IMiaros  of  J^iuiuay — at  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  huml)u<:  such  as  this? — at  the  hnnibugging 
anniversary  of  a  humbuu  ".'  The  King  of  the  Barricades  is, 
next  to  the  Enipci'or  Nicholas,  the  most  al)solute  Sovereign 
in  Eiu'ope — there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  this  fair  kingdom 
of  France,  a  single  man  who  cai'cs  sixj^ence  about  hnn, 
or  Ids  dynasty,  except,  mayha}).  a  few  hangers-on  at  the 
Cliateau.  who  eat  his  dinners,  and  put  their  hands  in  his 
purse.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  is  as  dead  as  old  Charles 
the  Tenth  ;  the  Chambers  "have  been  laughed  at.  the  country 
has  been  laughed  at,  all  the  successive  ministiies  have  been 
laughed  at  (and  you  know  w  ho  is  the  wag  that  has  amused 
himself  with  them  all)  ;   and,  belu)ld.  here  come  three  days 
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at  the  end  of  July,  and  cannons  think  it  necessary  to  fire 
off,  squibs  and  crackers  to  blaze  and  fiz,  fountains  to  run 
wine.  Kings  to  make  speeches,  and  subjects  to  crawl  up 
greasy  mats-de-cocagne  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  rejouis- 
sance-publique  ! — My  dear  sir,  in  tlieir  aptitude  to  swallow, 
to  utter,  to  enact  humbugs,  these  French  people,  from 
Majesty  downwards,  beat  all  the  other  nations  of  this 
earth.  In  looking  at  these  men,  their  manners,  dresses, 
opinions,  politics,  actions,  history,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
serve a  grave  countenance  ;  instead  of  having  Carlyle  to 
write  a  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  often  think 
it  should  be  handed  over  to  Dickens  or  Theodore  Hook, 
and,  oh  !  where  is  the  Rabelais  to  be  the  faithful  historian 
of  the  last  phase  of  the  Revolution — the  last  glorious  nine 
years  of  which  we  are  now  commemorating  the  last  glorious 
three  days  ? 

I  had  made  a  vow  not  to  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject, 
although  I  have  seen,  with  my  neighbours,  all  the  ginger- 
bread stalls  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  some  of  the 
'  catafalques  '  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  July, 
where  the  students  and  others,  not  connected  personally 
with  the  victims,  and  not  having  in  the  least  profited 
by  their  deaths,  come  and  weep  ;  but  the  grief  shown  on 
the  first  day  is  quite  as  absurd  and  fictitious  as  the  joy 
exhibited  on  the  last.  The  subject  is  one  which  admits  of 
much  wholesome  reflection,  and  food  for  mirth  ;  and, 
besides,  is  so  richly  treated  by  the  French  themselves, 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  pass  it  over.  Allow 
me  to  have  the  honour  of  translating,  for  your  edification, 
an  account  of  the  first  day's  proceedings — it  is  mighty 
amusing,  to  my  thinking. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  JULY. 

'  To-day  (Saturday),  funeral  ceremonies,  in  honour  of 
the  victims  of  July,  were  held  in  the  various  edifices  con- 
secrated to  public  worship. 

'  These  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  some  churches 
(especially  that  of  the  Petits-Peres),  were  uniformly  hung 
with  black  on  the  outside  ;  the  hangings  bore  only  this 
inscription  :  27,  28,  29  July^  1830 — surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  oak-leaves. 

'  In  the  interior  of  the  Catholic  churches,  it  had  only 
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boon  thought  ))r()|)cr  to  (hcss  litth  (■(it/i/rih/iu m.  as  tor  hmials 
of  the  third  and  foui'th  class.  \'civ  tVu  dciLiy  attnidcd  ; 
hut  a  cousiderahle  Jiuudx-r  of  the  Xaliotial  (iiiard. 

■  The  Synagogue  ot  the  Isiaelites  was  ciitirclN  hium  with 
bh\ek  ;  and  a  great  concoursi^  of  people  atttn(h'(h  The 
service  was  perfoi'itied  with  thegi'eatest  pomp. 

'In  the  Protestant  tenii)les  theiv  was  hkcw  ise  a  vciy 
fuU  attendance:  apol()(/(tiral  disntiirsts  on  the  l!c\  ohit  ion 
of  July  were  pronounced  hy  the  pastors. 

'The  absence  of  M.  de"  Quelen  (Arrhhisho))  of  I'aris) 
and  of  many  meml)ei's  of  tlu^  snperior  ileiuy,  was  remarked 
at  Notre-Dame. 

•The  civil  authorities  attended  set  vice  in  their  several 
districts. 

'The  i^oles  ornamented  with  tri  coloured  tiaus.  which 
formerly  w  e,re  phiced  on  Xotie- 1  )amc.  w  ere.  it  w  as  rcmaikcd. 
suppressed.  The  tiags  on  the  I'ont  Neuf  woe.  diuinu  the 
ceremony,  only  half-mast  high,  and  covered  with  crape. 

Et  caetera.  et  caetera.  et  caetera. 

'The  tombs  of  the  Louvre  were  covered  with  l)lack 
hangings,  and  adorned  «ith  tri-coloured  flags.  In  front, 
and  in  the  middle  was  (M'ccted  an  expiatoiy  monument 
of  a  pyramidical  shape,  and  sui^nounted  by  a  funeral  vase. 

'  Thvsr  toDibs  were  guarded  hi/  f/ie  Munripal  CirAiU). 
THE  Troops  of  the  Line,  the  Serjens  de  Vilkk  (toicu 
patrol),  AND  A  Brigade  of  Agents  of  Police  in  plain- 
clothes, under  the  orders  of  peace-ofhcer  Vassah 

'  BetAveen  eleven  and  twelve*  o'clock,  some  young  men, 
to  the  number  of  400  or  5t)(),  assembled  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  one  of  them  l)earing  a  tri-coloured  banner  with 
an  inscription,  "  To  the  ^Fanes  ov  JfLV  "'  :  ranging  theni- 
selves  in  order,  they  marched  hve  alircast  to  the  Manhe- 
des-Innocens.  On  theii'  ariival.  the  Municipal  (hiaids  of 
the  Halle-aux-Dra])s,  where  the  post  had  been  doubled, 
issued  out  without  aims,  and  the  town-sergeants  placed 
tliemselves  before  the  market  to  pr<'vent  the  entiy  ol  the 
procession.  The  young  'nen  passed  in  pcih-ct  older,  and 
without  saying  a  woid  -only  lifting  their  hats  as  tlicv  detiled 
Ix^fore  the'tombs.  When  t"h(\v  aii'ived  at  the  i.(.ii\  iv.  tliey 
found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  (iardeii  eva<iiated.  The 
troops  were  under  arms,  and  formed  in  battalion. 

'After  the  passage  of  the  ])rocesvi,,ii.  the  Carden  was 
again  open  to  the  public." 
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And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : — is  there,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  account  to  the  end  thereof,  aught  but 
sheer,  open,  monstrous,  undisguised  humbug  ?  I  said, 
before,  that  you  should  have  a  liistory  of  these  people  by 
Dickens  or  Theodore  Hook,  but  there  is  little  need  of  pro- 
fessed wags  ; — do  not  the  men  write  their  own  tale  with  an 
admirable  Saneho-like  gravity  and  naivete,  which 'one 
could  not  desire  impr-oved  ?  How  good  is  that  touch  of 
sly  indignation  about  the  little  catafalques  !  how  rich  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  economy  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
splendid  disregard  of  expense  exhibited  by  the  devout 
Jews  !  and  how  touching  the  '  apologetical  discourses  on 
the  Revolution,'  delivered  by  the  Protestant  pastors  ! 
Fancy  the  profound  affliction  of  the  Gardes-Municipaux, 
the  Sergens  de  Ville,  the  police  agents  in  plain  clothes, 
and  the  troops,  with  fixed  bayonets,  sobbing  round  the 
'  expiatory- monuments-of -a- pyramidical  shape,  surmounted 
by  funeral-vases,'  and  compelled,  by  sad  duty,  to  fire  into 
the  public  who  might  wish  to  indulge  in  the  same  woe  ! 
O,  '  manes  of  July  '  !  (the  phrase  is  pretty  and  grammatical) 
why  did  you  with  sharp  bullets  break  those  Louvre  windows? 
Why  did  you  bayonet  red- coated  Swisp  behind  that  fair 
white  fagade,  and,  braving  cannon,  musket,  sabre,  per- 
spective guillotine,  burst  yonder  bronze  gates,  rush  through 
that  peaceful  picture-gallery,  and  hurl  royalty,  loyalty, 
and  a  thousand  years  of  Kings,  head  over  heels,  out  of 
yonder  Tuileries'  windo\\'S  ? 

It  is,  you  will  allow,  a  little  difficult  to  say  : — there  is, 
however,  one  benefit  that  the  country  has  gained  (as  for 
liberty  of  press,  or  person,  diminished  taxation,  a  juster 
representation,  who  ever  thinks  of  them  ?) — one  benefit 
they  have  gained,  or  nearly — abolition  de  la  peine-de-mort, 
namely,  pour  delit  politique — no  more  wicked  guillotining 
for  revolutions — a  Frenchman  must  have  his  revolution — 
it  is  his  nature  to  knock  down  omnibuses  in  the  street, 
and  across  them  to  fire  at  troops  of  the  line — it  is  a  sin  to 
balk  it.  Did  not  the  King  send  off  Revolutionary  Prince 
Napoleon  in  a  coach-and-four  ?  Did  not  the  jury,  before 
the  face  of  God  and  Justice,  proclaim  Revolutionary 
Colonel  Vaudrey  not  guilty  ? — One  may  hope,  soon,  that 
if  a  man  shows  decent  courage  and  energy  in  half  a  dozen 
emeutes,  he  will  get  promotion  and  a  premium. 
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I  do  not  (although,  ]K'ihai)s.  iiaitial  to  the  suhject,) 
want  to  talk  more  nonsense  than  the  oeeasion  warrants, 
and  will  pray  you  to  cast  your  eyes  over  the  follo\\in<: 
anecdote,  that  is  now  coing  thi'  round  of  the  })apeis,  and 
respects  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  tlu^t 
wretched,  fool-hardy  ]>arl)es.  who,  on  his  tiial.  seemed  to 
invite  the  penalty  which  lu\s  just  been  remitted  to  him. 
You  recollect  the  hrairuart's  sjjcech,  '  AMien  the  Indian 
falls  into  the  power  oi  tlie  enemy,  he  knows  the  fate  that 
awaits  him,  and  submits  his  head  to  the  knife  : — /  am  the 
Indian  !  ' 

'Well   — ' 

'  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  at  the  Opera  on  the  night  when  tlie 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  condemning  Bartn'-s  to  death, 
was  published.  Tlie  gicat  ])oet  composed  the  following 
verses  : — 

"  Piir  votre  ange  cnvolLv,  ainsi  tjif  unc  colombc. 
Par  le  ro3'al  enfant,  doux  el  frcio  roseau. 
Grace  encore  lui''  i'ois  '.     (iiacc  au  nom  de  ia   tomlx- 
Grace  au  noin  dii  l>fr<;cau  !  "  ' 

'  jNI.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  the  hues  out  instantly  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  lie  folded,  and  simply  dispatched  tht  ni  to 
the  King  of  the  French  by  the  |ienny-post. 

'  That  truly  is  a  nobh'  xoicc,  whicli  can  at  all  hours  thus 
speak  to  the  thixme.  Poetry,  in  old  days,  was  called  the 
language  of  the  Gods — it  is  better  named  now — it  is  the 
language  of  the  Kings. 

•  But  the  clemency  of  ihc  Kinu  had  anticipated  the  letter 
of  the  Poet.  The  i)cn  of  His  Majesty  had  signed  the  c-om- 
mutation  of  Barl)es.  while  that  of  the  I'oct  was  still  wiiting. 

'  Louis  Phillipe  replied  to  the  author  of  Buij  Bias  most 
graciously,  that  he  had  already  suliseiilied  to  a  wish  so 
noble,  and  that  the  \-eises  had  only  eontirmed  his  pn-vious 
disposition  to  mercy." 

Now  in  countries  whcie  fools  most  altound.  did  one  ever 
read  of  more  monstrous,  palpable  f(.||y'.'  Pi  an\-  coiuitiy, 
save  this,  would  a  ])oct  who  chose  to  write  lour  crack- 
brained  verses,  compaiing  an  angel  to  a  (|o\c.  and  a  little 

^  Translated  for  tlic  bcnclit  of  counHy  t^ant  Iciiuii  :  — 
By  your  angel  tit)\\n  away  just  like  a  dove. 
P>y  tlie  royal   infant,   that   irail   and   tcndci-  ind. 
Pardon  yet  once  more  !    Pardon   in   llie  name  ef  the  lonib  ! 
Pardon  in  the  name  of  tlie  cradle  ! 
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boy  lo  a  reed,  and  calling  upon  the  chief  magistrate,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  angel,  or  dove  (the  Princess  Mary),  in  her 
tomb,  and  the  little  infant  in  his  cradle,  to  spare  a  criminal, 
have  received  a  '  gracious  answer  '  to  his  nonsense  V  Would 
he  have  ever  dispatched  the  nonsense  ?  and  would  any 
Journalist  have  been  silly  enough  to  talk  of  '  the  noble 
voice  that  could  thus  speak  to  the  throne,'  and  the  npble 
throne  that  could  return  such  a  noble  answer  to  the  noble 
voice  ?  You  get  nothing  done  here  gravely  and  decently. 
Tawdry  stage  tricks  are  played,  and  braggadocio  claptraps 
uttered,  on  every  occasion,  hoAvever  sacred  or  solemn  ;  in 
the  face  of  death,  as  by  Barbes  with  his  hideous  Indian 
metaphor  ;  in  the  teeth  of  reason,  as  by  M.  Victor  Hugo 
with  his  twopenny-post  poetry  ;  and  of  justice,  as  by  the 
King's  absurd  reply  to  this  absurd  demand  !  Suppose  the 
Count  of  Paris  to  be  twenty  times  a  reed,  and  the  Princess 
Mary  a  host  of  angels,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  law  should 
not  have  its  course  ?  Justice  is  the  God  of  our  loAver  world, 
our  great  omnipresent  guardian  :  as  such  it  moves,  or 
should  mov^e  on,  majestic,  awful,  irresistible,  having  no 
passions — like  a  God  :  but,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  path 
across  which  it  is  to  pass,  lo  !  M.  Victor  Hugo  trips  forward, 
smirking,  and  says,  O,  divine  Justice  !  I  will  trouble  3'ou 
to  listen  to  the  following  trifling  effusion  of  mine  : — 

'  Par  voire  ange  envolee,  ainsi  quune,^  &c. 

Awful  Justice  stops,  and,  bowing  gravely,  listens  to 
M.  Hugo's  verses,  and,  with  true  French  politeness,  says, 
'  Mon  clicr  Monsieur,  these  verses  are  charming,  ravissans, 
delicicux,  and,  coming  from  sucli  a  celebrite  litteraire  as 
yourself,  shall  meet  Avith  every  possible  attention — in  fact, 
had  I  required  anything  to  confirm  my  own  previous 
opinions,  this  charming  poem  would  have  done  so.  Bon 
jour,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Hugo,  au  re  voir  !  '■ — and  they  part  : 
■ — Justice  taking  off  his  hat  and  boA\ing,  and  the  Author  of 
Buy  Bias  quite  convinced  that  he  has  been  treating  with 
him,  cPegal  en  egal.  I  can  hardly  bring  my  mind  to  fancy 
that  anything  is  seiious  in  France — it  seems  to  be  all  rant, 
tinsel,  and  stage-play.  Siiam  liberty,  sham  monarchy, 
sham  glory,  sham  justice, — ou,  diable,  done,  la  verite  va-t-elle 
se  nicker  ? 

The  last  rocket  of  the  fete  of  July  has  just  mounted, 
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exploclcd,  luudc  a  ))()itctil()Uci  bang,  and  cmitlccl  a  goigcous 
ishow  of  blue-lights,  and  tlieii  (like  many  ix-putations)  dis- 
appeared totally  :  the  hundredth  gun  on  the  ln\alides 
tei'raee  has  uttered  its  last  roar — and  a  great  ednifort  it  is 
for  eyes  and  eai's  that  the  festival  is  ()\rr.  We  shall  he 
able  to  go  about  our  cvt'iy-day  business  again,  and  not  be 
hustled  by  the  gendai  ine.s  or  the  erowd. 

The  sight  whieh  1  lia\e  just  eonie  away  from  is  as  brilliant, 
happy,  and  beautiful  as  ean  hv  eoneeived  ;  and  if  you  want 
to  see  Freneh  people  to  the  greatest  advantage.  y(Ui  slmuld 
go  to  a  festival  like  this,  where  their  manneis.  and  innoeent 
gaiety,  show  a  veiy  ])leasing  eontrast  to  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  hilarity  wliich  the  same  class  would  e.vhibit  in  our 
own  eounti'v — at  Epsom  Race-coui>e,  for  instance,  oi' 
Greenwich  Fair.  The  greatest  \\u]sv  that  1  heard  was  that 
of  a  company  of  jolly  villagers  from  a  place  in  the  neight)()ur- 
hood  of  Paris,  who.  as  soon  as  the  tii'eworks  were  over. 
form(>d  themselves  into  a  line,  three  <>r  foui'  abreast,  and 
so  marched  singing  home.  As  for  the  tirewoiks.  s(iuit)s  anfl 
crackers  are  veiy  hai'd  to  describe,  and  \'eiy  little  was  to 
be  seen  of  them  :  to  me.  the  ])iettiest  sight  was  the  \ast. 
orderly,  happy  crowd,  the  ruimlnr  of  children,  and  the 
extraordinary  care  and  kindness  of  tlu'  j)arenis  towards 
these  little  creatures.  It  does  one  good  to  see  honest,  heavy 
cpin'rrs.  fathers  of  families,  playinii  with  them  in  the  'J'uil- 
eiies.  or.  as  to-night,  bearing  them  >l(uitlyiin  ilnii  shoulders, 
through  many  long  hours,  in  order  that  the  little  ones,  too. 
may  have  their  share  of  the  fiui.  John  Hull.  1  feai'.  is  moic 
selfish  :  he  does  not  take  Mrs.  Bull  to  the  pul)lic-house  ;  l)ut 
leaves  her,  for  the  most  \n\ii.  to  take  care  of  the  children 
at  hom(^ 

The  fete,  then,  is  oNcr  :  the  pomJ)ou^  black  pyramid  at 
the  Louvre  is  only  a  skeleton  now  ;  all  the  tlai:s  lia\(-  been 
miraculously  wlii.^ked  a\\a\-  tluring  the  night,  ami  the  tine 
chandeliers  which  glittered  down  the  Champs  i']|ysecs  for 
full  half  a  mile,  have  l)een  consigned  to  their  dens  and 
darkness.  Will  the\-  e\tr  Ite  reproduced  tor  cithej'  ee|el»ra- 
tions  of  the  glorious  I'Dtli  <if  .Iul\-  '.'— 1  think  not  ;  the 
Government  which  vowed  that  tlnic  --hould  be  no  more 
persecutions  of  the  press,  was.  on  that  \ciy  2'.»th,  sci/Jiig 
a  legitimist  paper,  for  some  ical  or  fancied  ollenec  aiiainst 
it  :  it  had  seized,  and  wa^  M-i/.ing  daily.  nunibei>-  of  per.^on.^ 
merely  suspected  of  being  disaifected  (and  you  may  fanc-\' 
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ho\\  liberty  is  understood,  when  some  of  these  prisoners, 
the  other  day,  on  coming  to  trial,  were  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  owe  day's  imprisonment,  after  thirty-six  days' 
detention  on  suspicion).  I  think  the  Government  which 
follows  such  a  system,  cannot  be  very  anxious  about  any 
further  revolutionary  fetes,  and  that  the  Chamber  may 
reasonably  refuse  to  vote  more  money  for  them.  \yhy 
should  men  be  so  mighty  proud  of  having,  on  a  certain  day, 
cut  a  certain  number  (?f  their  fellow-countrymen's  throats  ? 
The  guards  and  the  hne  employed,  this  time  nine  years,  did 
no  more  than  those  who  cannonaded  the  starving  Lyonnese, 
or  bayoneted  the  luckless  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  Transnou- 
nain  ; — they  did  but  fulfil  the  soldier's  honourable  duty  : — 
his  superiors  bid  him  kill  and  he  killeth  : — perhaps,  had  he 
gone  to  his  work  with  a  little  more  heart,  the  result  would 
have  been  different,  and  then — would  the  conquering  party 
have  been  justified  in  annually  rejoicing  over  the  con- 
quered ?  Would  we  have  thought  Charles  X  justified  in 
causing  fireworks  to  be  blazed,  and  concerts  to  be  sung, 
and  speeches  to  be  spouted,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  over  his  slaughtered  countrymen  '! — I  wish,  for  my 
part,  they  would  allow  the  people  to  go  about  their  business 
as  on  the  other  362  days  of  the  year,  and  leave  the  Champs 
Elysees  free  for  the  omnibuses  to  run,  and  the  Tuileries  in 
quiet,  so  that  the  nursemaids  might  come  as  usual,  and  the 
newspapers  be  read  for  a  halfpenny  a-piece. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  speculations 
of  these  latter,  and  the  state  of  the  parties  which  they 
represent  ?  The  complication  is  not  a  little  curious,  and 
may  form,  perhaps,  a  subject  of  graver  disquisition.  The 
July  fetes  occupy,  as  you  may  imagine,  a  considerable  part 
of  their  columns  just  now,  and  it  is  amusing  to  follow  them, 
one  by  one  ;  to  read  Tweedledum's  praise,  and  Tweedledee's 
indignation — to  read,  in  the  Debats,  how  the  king  was 
received  with  shouts  and  loyal  vivats — in  the  National, 
how  not  a  tongue  was  wagged  in  his  praise,  but,  on  the 
instant  of  his  departure,  how  the  people  called  for  the 
Marseillaise  and  applauded  that. — But  best  say  no  more 
about  the  fete.  The  legitimists  were  always  indignant  at 
it.  The  high  Philippist  party  sneers  at,  and  despises  it  : 
the  republicans  hate  it ;  it  seems  a  joke  against  them.  Why 
continue  it  ? — If  there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  name  and 
idea  of  loyalty,  why  renew  this  fete  V     It  only  shows  how 
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a  rightful  uiuiiairli  was  luulccl  from  his  Uirdiif,  aii<l  ;i  dex- 
terous usurper  stole  liis  precious  diatleiu.  If  theie  he  aiiy- 
tliing  noble  in  the  inenioiT  oi  a  day,  wlieu  eiti/.eis.  unused 
to  war,  rose  against  practised  veterans,  and,  arintd  \\ith  the 
strength  of  their  cause,  overthrew  them,  ^\lly  speak  of  it 
now  ':  or  renew  the  bitter  recollections  tif  the  bootless 
struggle  and  victory  ".'  O  Lafayette  !  (J  hero  of  two 
worlds  !  0  accomplished  Cromwell  Grandison  !  you  ha\e 
to  answer  for  more  than  any  mortal  man  who  has  played 
a  part  in  history  :  two  reiniblics  and  one  monarchy  does 
the  world  owe  to  you  ;  and  especially  grateful  should  your 
country  be  to  you.  Did  you  not.  in  '90.  make  clear  the 
path  for  honest  Robespierre,  and,  in  "30,  prepare  the  \\ay 
for— 


[The  Editor  of  the  'Bungay  Beacon'  wmild  insert  no 
more  of  this  letter,  \a  liich  is,  therefore,  for  ever  lost  to  the 
public.] 


ON  THE  FRENCH   SCHOOL  OF 
PAINTING 

WITH  APPROPRIATE  ANECDOTES,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  DISQUISITIONS 

IN    A   LETTER   TO    MR.    MACGILP    OF   LONDON 
[Fraser^s  Magazine,  December,  1839] 

The  three  collections  of  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  the 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  contain  a 
number  of  specimens  of  French  art,  since  its  commencement 
almost,  and  give  the  stranger  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  to 
study  and  appreciate  the  school.  The  French  list  of 
painters  contains  some  very  good  names— no  very  great 
ones,  except  Poussin  (unless  the  admirers  of  Claude  choose 
to  rank  him  among  great  painters), — and  I  think  the  school 
was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  They  say  there  are  three  thousand  artists  in  this 
town  alone  :  of  these  a  handsome  minority  paint  not  merely 
tolerably,  but  well  understand  their  business  ;  draw  the 
figure  accurately  ;  sketch  with  cleverness  ;  and  paint  por- 
traits, churches,  or  restaurateurs'  shops,  in  a  decent  maimer. 

To  account  for  a  superiority  over  England — which,  I  think, 
as  regards  art,  is  incontestable — it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  painter's  trade,  in  France,  is  a  very  good  one  ;  better 
appreciated,  better  understood,  and,  generally,  far  better 
paid  than  with  us.  There  are  a  dozen  excellent  schools  in 
which  a  lad  may  enter  here,  and,  under  the  eye  of  a  practised 
master,  learn  the  apprenticeship  of  his  art  at  an  expense 
of  about  ten  pounds  a-year.  In  England  there  is  no  school 
except  the  Academy,  unless  the  student  can  afford  to  pay 
a  very  large  sum,  and  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
some  particular  artist.  Here,  a  young  man,  for  his  ten 
pounds,  has  all  sorts  of  accessory  instruction,  models,  &c.  ; 
and  has  further,  and  for  nothing,'  numberless  incitements 
to  study  his  profession  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land ;    the  streets  are  filled  with  picture-shops,  the  people 
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tlieiii.selvet;  arc  pictures  walking  alxuit  :  the  chuirlu's. 
theatres,  eating-houses,  eonccrt-roi'tus.  are  eoveretl  witli 
pictures  ;  Nature  iiself  is  irulined  uioie  kiiully  to  him.  for 
the  sky  is  a  thousand  times  moic  t)iiulit  and  heautifuL  and 
tlie  sun  shines  for  the  greater  jtart  of  tlie  yeai'.  AcUl  to  this, 
incitements  more  selHsli,  hut  (piite  as  ])o\\erful  :  a  Frer.ch 
artist  is  paid  very  liandsomely  ;  for  five  hundred  a  year 
is  much  where  all  are  poor  ;  and  has  a  lank  in  society  rather 
above  his  merits  than  Ijelow  them,  l)eing  caiissed  liy  h(»sts 
and  hostesses  in  places  wheic  titles  aie  laughed  at,  and 
a  baron  is  thought  of  no  more  account  tlian  a  banker's  clerk. 

The  life  of  the  young  artist  here  is  the  easiest,  meiriest, 
dirtiest  existence  possible.  He  comes  to  i'aris.  jxobably 
at  sixteen,  from  his  jirovinee  ;  his  paix'uts  settle  forty 
pounds  a-year  on  him,  and  pay  his  mastci'  :  he  cstaljlishes 
himself  in  the  Pays  Latin,  or  in  the  new  (juarter  of  Xotic 
Dame  de  Lorette  (which  is  (piitc  jieoplcd  with  painteis)  ; 
he  arrives  at  his  atelier  at  a  toleiably  eaily  houi\  ar.d 
labours  among  a  score  of  conijianions  as  merry  and  poor  as 
himself.  Each  gentleman  has  his  favo\uite  t(tl)aceo-])ipe  ; 
and  the  pictures  aic  ]'aiiitcd  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  a  din  of  puns  ai;d  choice  French  shuig.  and 
a  roar  of  choruses,  of  which  no  one  can  form  an  idea  that 
has  not  been  present  at  such  an  assembly. 

You  see  here  eveiy  \ariety  of  (■oil/iin  that  ha.--  e\er  been 
known.  Some  young  nwu  of  genius  Ikinc  ringlets  hanging 
over  their  slioulder.s — you  may  smell  the  toljacco  wilh 
wiiich  they  are  scented  across  the  street  :  — some  ha\c 
straight  locks,  black,  oily,  and  ledundant  ;  some  liaxc 
toupee'^  in  the  famous  Louis-l'hili|)pe  fashion:  some  art- 
cropped  close  ;  some  ha\e  ado|)ted  the  picsenl  mode 
which  he  who  would  follow,  nuist,  in  older  to  do  so,  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle,  grease  it  with  grease,  ant!  gum  it 
with  gum,  and  iron  it  flat  down  o\ci' his  ears  :  w  hen  airi\  ed 
at  tlie  ears,  you  take  the  tongs  and  make  a  couple  (  f  ranges 
of  curls  close  r'ound  1  he  w  hole  head,  such  curls  as  you  ma\' 
see  under  a  gilt  thice-coi  .letcd  hat,  and  in  her'  Hritannii' 
majesty's  coachman's  state-w  ig. 

This  is  the  last  fashion.  .\s  for'  1  he  beards,  t  lieic  is  no  end 
to  them;  all  my  friends,  the  artists.  ha\c  beards  who  can 
raise  them  ;  and  Natinc,  though  she  has  lathci-  stiriti'd  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  t  he  j-'icnch  nation,  has  breii  \ciy  liberal 
to  them  of  hair,  as  you  may  see  by  the  following  spccinun. 
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Fancy  these  heads  and  beards  under  all  sorts  of  caps — 
Chinese  caps,  mandarin-caps,  Greek  skull-caps,  English 
jockey-caps,  Russian  or  Kuzzilbash  caps,  middle-age  caps 
(such  as  are  called,  in  heraldry,  caps  of  maintenance), 
Spanish  nets,,  and  striped  Avorsted  nightcaps.  Fancy  all 
the  jackets  you  have  ever  seen,  and  you  have  before  you, 
as  Avell  as  the  pen  can  describe,  the  costumes  of  these  inde- 
scribable Frenchmen. 

In  this  company  aiid  costume  the  French  student  of  art 
passes  his  days  and  acquires  knowledge  ;    how  he  passes 

his  evenings,  at  what  theatres, 
at  what  guinguettes,  in  company 
with  what  seducing  little  milli- 
ner, there  is  no  need  to  say  ; 
but  I  knew  one  who  pawned 
his  coat  to  go  to  a  carnival  ball, 
and  talked  abroad  very  cheer- 
fully in  his  blouse,  for  six  weeks, 
until  he  could  redeem  the  absent 
garment. 

These  young  men  (together 
with  the  students  of  sciences) 
comport  themselves  towards  the 
sober  citizen  pretty  much  as  the 
German  bursch  towards  the 
philister,  or  as  the  military  man, 
during  the  empire,  did  to  the 
pekin  : —  from  the  height  of 
their  poverty  they  look  down 
upon  him  with  the  greatest 
imaginable  scorn — a  scorn,  I  think,  by  which  the  citizen 
seems  dazzled,  for  his  respect  for  the  arts  is  intense.  The 
case  is  very  different  in  England,  where  a  grocer's  daughter 
would  think  she  made  a  misalliance  by  marrying  a  painter, 
and  where  a  literary  man  (in  spite  of  all  v,q  can  say  against 
it)  ranks  below  that  class  of  gentry  composed  of  the  apothe- 
cary, the  attorney,  the  wine-merchant,  whose  positions,  in 
country  towns  at  least,  are  so  equivocal.  As  for  instance, 
my  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Asterisk,  A\'ho  has  an  undeniable 
pedigree,  a  paternal  estate,  and  a  living  to  boot,  once  dined  in 
Warwickshire,  in  company  with  several  squires  and  parsons 
of  that  enlightened  county.  Asterisk,  as  usual,  made  him- 
self extraordinarily  agreeable  at  dinner,  and  delighted  all 
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})i'esent  with  his  Icatning  and  wil.  '  Who  is  tli;it  num^trou-; 
]jleasaiit  tdlow  .'  '  snitl  one  of  thi-  s(|uiirs.  "  Dotit  vou 
ktutw  V  '  r('|)!i«'(l  another-  'It's  Asterisk,  the  autlior  ol" 
so-and-so,  and  a  famous  eontiihntoi-  to  such-and  stieh 
a  magazine.'  '  (iood  Hea\cns  !  '  said  the  s(|nire,  (|nite 
horrified;  '  ix  literaiy  man!  I  thought  he  liad  Keen  a 
gentleman  !  ' 

Another  instanee :  M.  (ini/.ot,  when  he  was  minister 
here,  had  the  gi'and  hotel  of  the  ministiv.  and  gave  enter 
tainments  (o  all  the  great  di  juir  h  iikhkIi  ,  as  Brantonie 
says,  and  entertained  them  in  a  ])ioi)er  ministerial  magni- 
fieenee.  The  s])lendid  and  heantifnl  Dnehess  of  Dash  was 
at  one  of  his  ministerial  paities;  and  went,  a  fortnight 
afterwai'ds,  as  in  duty  bonnd,  to  pay  lier  respeets  to 
M.  (iuizot.  But  it  ha|)})ened,  in  this  fortniglit,  that 
M.  (iui/.ot  was  minister  no  longei' :  but  gave  up  his  port- 
folio, and  his  grand  liotel,  to  retire  into  ])rivate  life,  and  to 
oeeu])y  his  humhie  a])artments  in  a  house  w  huh  he  possesses. 
and  of  w  hieh  he  lets  the  greater  jiortion.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  present  at  one  of  the  e.x-minister's  soirns.  \\  here  the 
Duchess  of  Dash  made  hei-  ajjix-aranee.  He  says,  tlie 
Duchess,  at  her  enti'ance,  seemed  (piite  astounded,  and 
examined  the  ))remises  with  a  most  curious  wonder.  Two 
or  three  shabby  httle  rooms,  with  ordinary  furnituic.  and 
a  minister  <n  nlraifc,  who  lives  l)y  letting  lodgings  !  in 
our  country  was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  ".'  Xo.  thank 
Heaven  !    and  a  l:>iiton  ought  to  be  |)i()ud  of  the  ditTerence. 

But  to  oui'  muttons.  This  country  is  suiely  the  jiaiadise 
of  painters  and  j)enny-a-liners  ;  and  when  one  icads  of 
M.  Horace  Vernet  at  Ivome,  exceeding  ambassadois  at 
Rome,  by  his  magniht-ence,  and  leading  such  a  life  as 
Rubens  or  Titian  did  of  old;  when  one  sees  .M.  Thicis's 
grand  villa  in  the  Rue  8t.  (icoige  (a  dozen  ycais  ago  he  was 
not  even  a  i)etmy-a-liner,  no  such  luck)  :  when  one  con- 
templates, in  inuigination,  M.  (oul  n,  the  maiine  paintei', 
too  lame  to  walk  through  tlie  |)icture  galleiy  of  the  Louvre, 
accommodated,  therefore,  with  a  wheiTchair.  a  i)ri\  ilege 
of  princes  only,  and  accom])anied — nay,  for  what  1  know, 
actually  trundled — down  the  galleiy  l)y  majesty  itself, 
who  does  not  long  to  make  one  of  the  great  nation,  exchange 
his  native  tongue  for  the  melodious  jabber  of  JMance  :  or, 
at  least,  adopt  it  for  his  native  country,  like  .Maishal  Saxe, 
Napoleon,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz  '!     Xoble  people  !    they 
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made  Tom  Paine  a  deputy  ;  and  as  for  Tom  Macaulay, 
they  would  make  a  dynasty  of  him. 

Well,  this  being  the  case,  no  ^^onder  there  are  so  many 
painters  in  France  ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  are  back  to 
them.  At  the  Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  you  see  two 
or  three  hundred  specimens  of  their  performances  ;  all  the 
prize-men,  since  1750,  I  think,  being  bound  to  leave  their 
prize  sketch  or  picture.  Can  anything  good  come  out  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ?■»  is  a  question  which  has  been  con- 
siderably mooted  in  England  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Suffolk  Street,  especially)  ;  the  hundreds  of  French  samples 
are,  I  think,  not  very  satisfactory.  The  subjects  are  almost 
all  what  are  called  classical.  Orestes  pursued  by  every 
variety  of  Furies  ;  numbers  of  little  wolf-sucking  Romu- 
luses  ;  Hectors  and  Andromaches  in  a  complication  of 
parting  embraces,  and  so  forth  ;  for  it  was  the  absurd 
maxim  of  our  forefathers,  that  because  these  subjects  had 
been  the  fashion  twenty  centuries  ago,  they  must  remain 
so  in  saecula  saeculorum ;  because  to  these  lofty  heights 
giants  had  scaled,  behold  the  race  of  pigmies  must  get 
upon  stilts  and  jump  at  them  likewise  !  and  on  the  canvas, 
and  in  the  theatre,  the  French  frogs  (excuse  the  pleasantry) 
were  instructed  to  swell  out  and  roar  as  much  as  possible 
like  bulls. 

What  was  the  consequence,  my  dear  friend  ?  In  trying 
to  make  themselves  into  bulls,  the  frogs  make  themselves 
into  jackasses,  as  might  be  expected.  For  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  the  classical  humbug  oppressed  the  nation  ;  and 
you  may  see,  in  this  gallery  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  seventy 
years'  specimens  of  the  dullness  which  it  engendered. 

Now,  as  Nature  made  every  man  with  a  nose  and  eyes 
of  his  own,  she  gave  him  a  character  of  his  own  too  ;  and 
yet  we,  0  foolish  race  !  must  try  our  very  best  to  ape  some 
one  or  two  of  our  neighbours,  whose  ideas  fit  us  no  more 
than  their  breeches  !  It  is  the  study  of  Nature,  surely, 
that  profits  us,  and  not  of  these  imitations  of  her.  A  man, 
as  a  man,  from  a  dustman  up  to  Aeschylus,  is  God's  work, 
and  good  to  read,  as  all  works  of  Nature  are  :  but  the  silly 
animal  is  never  content ;  is  ever  trying  to  fit  itself  into 
another  shape  ;  wants  to  deny  its  own  identity,  and  has 
not  the  courage  to  utter  its  own  thoughts.  Because  Lord 
Byron  was  wicked,  and  quarrelled  with  the  world  ;  and 
found  himself  growing  fat,  and  quarrelled  with  his  victuals, 
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and  thus,  naturally,  urow  ilMiuiuourcd.  did  net  Imlf  iMiiopo 
grow  ill-liunioured  ton  ''.  Did  not  e\eiy  poet  feel  his  vtjuuii 
affections  withered  and  despair  and  darkness  east  \\\)o\\  his 
soul  ?  Because  certain  mighty  men  of  old  could  make 
heroical  statues  and  plays,  must  \\(^  not  he  told  that  theic 
is  no  other  beauty  hut  classical  beauty  ''.  —  nuist  in  it  e\fry 
little  whipster  of  a  French  ])oet  chalk  you  out  ])lavs. 
Henriadr-'^,  and  such-like,  and  vow  that  hoc  was  the  real 
thing,  the  undenial)le  Kalon  V 

The  undeniable  fiddlestick  !  Foi'  a  hundred  yeais.  my 
dear  sir,  the  world  was  humbugged  by  the  so-called  ilassical 
artists,  as  they  now  aic  by  what  is  called  the  Christian  art 
(of  which  anon)  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  look  at  tlie  jtictorial 
traditions  as  heie  handed  down.  The  conse(pu'nce  of  thcni 
is.  that  scarce  one  of  the  classical  ])icturcs  exhibited  is 
worth  much  more  than  two  and  sixjX'uce.  Borrowed 
from  statuary,  in  the  first  ]jlace.  the  colour  of  the  ])aiutings 
seems,  as  much  as  possil:)le.  to  participate  in  it  :  they  are. 
mostly,  of  a  misty,  stony,  green,  dismal  hue.  as  if  they 
had  been  painted  in  a  woild  w  here  no  colour  w as.  In  evciy 
picture  there  are.  of  couise.  white  mantles,  white  wins. 
white  columns,  white  statues — those  ol>ll(/<'s  acconi|)lish- 
ments  of  the  sublime.  There  are  the  endless  straight  noses. 
long  eyes,  round  chins,  shoit  U])])cr  li]»s.  just  a>  they  aie 
ruled  down  for  you  in  the  drawing-books,  as  if  the  latter 
were  the  revelations  of  l)eauty.  issued  by  >u|ircmc  authority, 
from  which  there  was  no  a]:)peal  '.'  \\\\y  is  the  classical 
reign  to  endure  ?  Why  is  yonder  sim])eiing  \'ciius  de' 
Medicis  to  be  oui'  standard  of  beauty.  r>v  the  ( -icek  tragedies 
to  bound  our  notions  of  the  sul)limc  ?  Theic  was  no  i-easou 
why  Agamenmon  should  set  the  hishiotis.  and  remains 
av(i$  ar?>fi(j)r  to  eternity  :  and  theic  is  a  classical  <|Uotation. 
which  you  may  ha\e  occasionally  hcaid.  beginning.  ]'i.rn-( 
lories.  &c..  which,  as  it  avei's  that  theie  weica  gicat  munbei- 
of  stout  fellows  l)efoi'c  Agamemnon,  may  not  mireasonably 
induce  us  to  conclude  that  siiuilai-  hcnics  were  to  succeed 
him.  Shakes])eaic  made  a  l)et t<'r  man  w  hen  his  imagination 
moulded  the  mighty  figure  of  Macl)eth.  And  if  y<'u  wijl 
measure  Satan  by  Prometheus,  the  blind  old  I'mitans 
work  by  that  of  th(>  lieiy  (bccian  poet,  docs  not  Miltoii  s 
angel  surpass  .Aeschylus's--sur))a>s  him  by  "  many  a  r(io(i     .' 

In  this  same  scliool  of  the  ISeaux  .\rts.  w  Ikmv  are  to 
be  found  such  a  nundjer  of  oalc  imitations  ot  the  anti(|ue, 
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Monsieur  Tliiers  (and  he  ought  to  be  thanked  for  it)  has 
caused  to  be  placed  a  full-sized  copy  of  '  The  Last  Judge- 
ment '  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  number  of  casts  from  statues 
by  the  same  splendid  hand.  There  is  the  sublime,  if  you 
please — a  new  sublime — an  original  sublime — quite  as 
sublime  as  the  Greek  sublime.  See  yonder,  in  the  midst 
of  his  angels,  the  Judge  of  the  world  descending  in  glory  ; 
and  near  him,  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  yet  indescribably 
august  and  pure,  tlm  Virgin  by  his  side.  There  is  the 
'  Moses,'  the  grandest  figure  that  ever  was  carved  in  stone. 
It  has  about  it  something  frightfully  majestic,  if  one 
may  so  speak.  In  examining  this,  and  the  astonishing 
picture  of  '  The  Judgement,'  or  even  a  single  figure  of  it, 
the  spectator's  sense  amounts  almost  to  pain.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  left  in  a  room  alone  with  the  '  Moses.'  How 
did  the  artist  live  amongst  them,  and  create  them  ?  How 
did  he  suffer  the  painful  labour  of  invention  ?  One  fancies 
that  he  would  have  been  scorched  up,  like  Semele,  by  sights 
too  tremendous  for  his  vision  to  bear.  One  cannot  imagine 
him,  with  our  small  physical  endo\A'ments  and  \\eaknesses, 
a  man  like  ourselves. 

As  for  the  Kcole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  then,  and  all 
the  good  its  students  have  done,  as  students,  it  is  stark 
naught.  When  the  men  did  anything,  it  was  after  they 
had  left  the  academy,  and  began  thinking  for  themselves. 
There  is  only  one  picture  among  the  many  hundreds  that 
has,  to  my  idea,  much  merit  (a  charming  composition  of 
Homer  singing,  signed  Jourdy)  ;  and  the  only  good  that 
the  academy  has  done  by  its  pupils  was  to  send  them  to 
Rome,  where  they  might  learn  better  things.  At  home, 
the  intolerable,  stupid  classicalities,  taught  by  men  who, 
belonging  to  the  least  erudite  country  in  Europe,  were 
themselves,  from  their  profession,  the  least  learned  among 
their  countrymen,  only  weighed  the  pupils  down,  and 
cramped  their  hands,  their  eyes,  and  their  imaginations  ; 
drove  them  away  from  natural  beauty,  which,  thank  God, 
is  fresh  and  attainable  by  us  all,  to-day,  and  yesterday,  and 
to-morro\\'  ;  and  sent  them  rambling  after  artificial  grace, 
without  the  proper  means  of  judging  or  attaining  it. 

A  word  for  the  building  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. 
It  is  beautiful,  and  as  well  finished  and  convenient  as 
beautiful.  With  its  light  and  elegant  fabric,  its  pretty 
fountain,  its  archway  of  the  Renaissance,  and  fragments 
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of  sculpture,  yoii  can  liardly --fc.  on  a  line  day.  a  i)la(i  uidif 
riant  and  plcasiiiL;. 

Passing  from  tli>n>t>  n\)  thr  |)ictur«'>tiu«'  Wwc  do  S(Mnt', 
let  us  walk  to  tlie  Lu.x'einbourg.  wiien-  hotiiii'-^.  studfiits. 
*  grisettes.  and  old  gentleiiien  with  pigtails,  love  to  wander 
in  the  nielaneholy.  (piaint.  old  gartlens  ;  w  heie  the  pcvrs 
have  a  new  and  cotnfortahle  court  of  justice,  tn  judge  all 
the  iiiK  iit(  ■•<  which  arc  to  take  phu-e  :  and  where,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  the  [)icture  gallery  of  iiiodein  French  arti--t-<. 
whom  government  thinks  woithy  of  patronage. 

A  very  great  ])roportion  of  these,  as  we  see  hy  the  cata- 
logue, are  by  the  students  whose  woiks  we  ha\"e  just  l)een 
to  \isit  at  the  IJcaiix  .Arts,  and  who.  ha\  ini;  performed 
their  pilgrimage  to  IJoine.  have  taken  rank  among  t  he 
profes.sor.s  of  the  art.  1  dotit  know  a  nn>re  |)leasing 
exhibition:  foi'  ther(>  are  not  a  dozen  really  bad  pictures 
in  the  collection,  some  vei'V  good,  and  the  rest  show  inu 
gi'eat  skill  and  smartness  of  e.xecut  ion. 

In  the  same  way.  however,  that  it  has  been  sui)|to>etl 
that  no  man  could  l)e  a  great  jxict  unle>s  he  wrote  a  \ery 
big  poem,  the  tradition  is  ke])t  up  among  the  painters,  and 
we  have  here  a  vast  numl)ei'  of  laige  can\a>es.  with  hguics 
of  the  pnjper  heroical  length  and  nakedness.  The  aiiti- 
elassieist.s  did  not  arise  in  Fiance  until  about  lM*7  :  and.  in 
eonseipienee.  up  to  that  peiiod.  we  lia\e  lieic  the  old 
elassical  faith  in  full  \igoui'.  'Fhcre  i>  Ihutus.  ha\  ing 
chopped  his  son'<  head  otf.  witli  all  the  a^ouy  of  a  father  : 
and  then  calling  for  munbei'  two.—  there  is  Aeneas  carrying 
oft"  old  Anehises — there  are  Faris  and  W'uus.  as  naked  as 
two  Hottentots — and  many  moic  such  choi^-e  subjects  from 
Lempriere. 

But  the  chief  specimens  of  the  sublime  are  in  the  way 
of  murders,  with  which  the  catalogue  swarms.  Ib'tv  are 
a  few  extracts  from  it  :  — 

7.  Beaume.  (_"he\alier  de  la  Legion  (rilonneui'.  The 
(irand  Dauphiness  Dying." 

18.   Blondel,  ('hevalier  de  la,  t^-c.      "  Zeiiobia  found  dead." 

36.   Debay,  ("hevalier.      • 'J'he  Death  of  Lucivtia." 

38.  Dejuinne.     'The  Death  of  Hect(.r.' 

34.   Court,  Chevalier  de  la.  Ov:c.      " 'i"he  Death  of  Caesar." 

39,  40,  41.  Delacroix.  Clu'valici.  •  Dant.'  and  \"irgil  in 
the  Infernal  Lake."  "  The  Massacre  of  Scio."  and  "  .Medea 
going  to  murder  her  Children." 
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43.  Delaroche,  Chevalier.  '  Joas  taken  from  among  the 
Dead.'     44.  '  The  Death  of  Queen  Ehzabeth.' 

45.  '  Edward  V  and  his  Brother  '  (preparing  for  death). 

50.  DrolHng,  Chevaher.     '  Hecuba  going  to  be  Sacrificed.' 

51.  Dubois.     '  Young  Clovis  found  Dead.' 

56.  Henry,  Chevaher.  '  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew.' 

75.  Guerin,  Chevalier.     '  Cain,  after  the  Death  of  Abel.' 

83.  Jacquand.     '  DSath  of  Adelaide  de  Comminges.' 

88.  '  The  Death  of  Eudamidas.' 

93.  '  The  Death  of  Hymetto.' 

103.  '  The  Death  of  Phihp  of  Austria.' — And  so  on. 

You  see  what  woeful  subjects  they  take,  and  how  pro- 
fusely they  are  decorated  with  knighthood.  Tliey  are  like 
the  Black  Brunswickers,  these  painters,  and  ought  to  be 
called  Chevaliers  de  la  Mort.  I  don't  know  why  the  merriest 
people  in  the  world  should  please  themselves  with  such 
grim  representations  and  varieties  of  murder,  or  why 
murder  itself  should  be  considered  so  eminently  sublime 
and  poetical.  It  is  good  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy  ;  but, 
then,  it  is  good  because  it  is  the  end,  and  because,  by  the 
events  forgone,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  it.  But  these  men 
will  have  nothing  but  fifth  acts  ;  and  seem  to  skip,  as 
unworthy,  all  the  circumstances  leading  to  them.  This, 
ho^^'ever,  is  part  of  the  scheme — the  bloated,  unnatural, 
stilted,  spouting,  sham  sublime,  that  our  teachers  have 
believed  and  tried  to  pass  off  as  real,  and  which  your 
humble  servant  and  other  anti-humbuggists  should  heartily, 
according  to  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  endeavour  to 
pull  down.  What,  for  instance,  could  Monsieur  Lafond 
care  about  the  death  of  Eudamidas  ?  What  was  Hecuba 
to  Chevalier  Drolling,  or  Chevalier  Drolling  to  Hecuba  ? 
I  would  lay  a  wager  that  neither  of  them  ever  conjugated 
TUTTT-o),  and  that  their  school  learning  carried  them  not  as 
far  as  the  letter,  but  only  to  the  game  of  taw.  How  were 
they  to  be  inspired  by  such  subjects  ?  From  having  seen 
Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Georges  flaunting  in  sham  Greek 
costumes,  and  having  read  up  the  articles  Eudamidas, 
Hecuba,  in  i\\&  Mythological  Dictionary.  What  a  classicism, 
inspired  by  rouge,  gas-lamps,  and  a  few  lines  in  Lem- 
priere,  and  copied,  half  from  ancient  statues,  and  half 
from  a  naked  guardsman  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  the 
hour  ' 
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Delacroix  is  a  man  of  a  veiv  ditYerenl  ucnius.  and  his 
'  Medea  "  is  a  genuine  creation  of  a  noV)le  fancy.  For  most 
of  the  others.  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  and  lier  two  female  "pren- 
tices, would  have  done  as  well  as  the  desperate  C'olcliian. 
with  her  re/viu  (juXrdTa.  y\.  Delacroix  has  produced 
a  number  of  rude.  l)arbarous  jiictvnes  :  hut  there  is  the 
stamp  of  genius  on  all  of  them. — the  great  ])()etieal  inti  ntion. 
which  is  wortli  all  your  exeeution.  Delaroche  is  another 
man  of  high  merit  :  with  not  such  a  great  h<(trt.  ]ierhaps. 
as  the  other,  but  a  line  and  ear(>ful  draughtsman,  and  an 
excellent  arranger  of  his  subject.  '  The  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth '  is  a  raw.  young  ])ci'formance.  seeminiily — not.  at 
least,  to  my  taste.  The  "  Kiifans  d'Kdouard  "  is  lenow  tied 
over  Europe,  and  has  a|)peari'd  in  a  hundred  ditferent  ways 
in  print.  It  is  proi^erly  j^athetie  and  gloomy,  and  meiits 
full}'  its  high  re]nitation.  This  ])aintei-  rejoices  in  such 
subjects — in  what  Loid  Poitsmouth  used  to  call  "  black 
jobs.'  He  has  killed  Charles  1.  and  Lady  Jane  (uey.  and 
the  Duke  of  Cruise,  and  I  don't  know  whom  besides.  He  is. 
at  present,  occupied  with  a  vast  wdik  at  tlie  Beaux  Arts, 
where  the  writer  of  this  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him. — 
a  little,  keen-looking  man.  some  five  feet  in  height.  He 
wore,  on  this  important  occasion,  a  bandanna  lound  liis 
head,  and  was  in  the  act  of  smoking  a  cigar. 

Horace  Vernet.  whose  l)eautiful  daughter  Delaroche 
married,  is  the  king  of  Ei-ench  battle-painters — an  amaz- 
ingly rapid  and  dexterous  draughtsman.  \\  ho  ha.s  Na])oleon 
and'  all  the  campaigns  by  heart,  and  has  painted  the 
Grenadier  Fran^ais  undei-  all  sorts  of  attitudes.  His 
pictures  on  such  subjects  are  spirited,  natural,  and  ext-el- 
lent  :  and  he  is  so  clever  a  man.  that  all  he  does  is  good. 
to  a  certain  degree.  His  "Judith"  is  somewhat  violent. 
perhaps.  His  "  Rebecca  "  most  pleasing  :  and  not  the  less 
so  for  a  little  pretty  art'ectation  of  attitude  and  needless 
singularity  of  costume.  '  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  is 
as  clever  a  picture  as  can  be— clever  is  just  tlie  woid— the 
groups  and  drawing  excellent,  the  colouring  jjleasantly 
bright  and  gaudy:  and  the  French  students  stutly  it  in- 
cessantly :  "there  are  a  dozen  w  ho  copy  it  foi'  one  who 
copies  Delacroix.  His  little  sciaps  of  wood-cuts,  in  the 
now  publishing  Life  of  Xapoleou.  are  perfect  gems  in  then' 
way,  and  the  noble  price  paid  for  them  not  a  ])enny  inoiv 
than  he  merits. 
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The  picture,  by  f'ourt,  of  '  The  Death  of  Caesar,'  is 
remarkable  for  etfeet  and  excellent  workmanship  ;  and 
the  head  of  Brutus  (who  looks  like  Armand  Carrel)  is  full 
of  energy.  There  are  some  beautiful  heads  of  women, 
and  some  very  good  colour  in  the  picture.  Jacquand's 
'  Death  of  Adelaide  de  Comminge  '  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  beautiful.  Adelaide  had,  it  appears,  a  lover,  who 
betook  himself  to  a  convent  of  Trappists.  She  followed 
him  thither,  disguised' as  a  man,  took  the  vows,  and  was 
not  discovered  by  him  till  on  her  death-bed.  The  painter 
has  told  this  story  in  a  most  pleasing  and  affecting  manner  : 
the  picture  is  full  of  oncHon  and  melancholy  grace.  The 
objects,  too,  are  capitally  represented  ;  and  the  tone  and 
colour  very  good.  Decaisne's  '  Guardian  Angel  '  is  not 
so  good  in  colour,  but  is  equally  beautiful  in  expression 
and  grace.  A  little  child  and  a  nurse  are  asleep  :  an 
angel  watches  the  infant.  You  see  women  look  very 
wistfully  at  this  sweet  picture  ;  and  what  triumph  would 
a  painter  have  more  ? 

We  must  not  quit  the  Luxembourg  without  noticing  the 
dashing  sea-pieces  of  Gudin,  and  one  or  two  landscapes  by 
Giroux  (the  plain  of  Grasivaudan),  and  '  The  Prometheus  ' 
of  Aligny.  This  is  an  imitation,  perhaps  ;  as  is  a  noble 
picture  of  '  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Children,'  by  Flandrin  : 
but  the  artists  are  imitating  better  models,  at  any  rate  ; 
and  one  begins  to  perceive  that  the  odious  classical  dynasty 
is  no  more.  Poussin's  magnificent  '  Polyphemus  '  (I  only 
know  a  print  of  that  marvellous  composition)  has,  perhaps, 
suggested  the  first-named  picture  ;  and  the  latter  has  been 
inspired  by  a  good  enthusiastic  study  of  the  Roman  schools. 

Of  this  revolution.  Monsieur  Ingres  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  instruments.  He  was,  before  Horace  Vernet,  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  is  famous  as 
a  chief  of  a  school.  When  he  broke  up  his  ateher  here, 
to  set  out  for  his  presidency,  many  of  his  pupils  attended 
him  faithfully  some  way  on  his  journey  ;  and  some,  with 
scarcely  a  penny  in  their  pouches,  walked  through  France, 
and  across  the  Alps,  in  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  being 
determined  not  to  forsake  their  old  master.  Such  an  action 
was  worthy  of  them,  and  of  the  high  rank  which  their 
profession  holds  in  France,  where  the  honours  to  be  acquired 
by  art  are  only  inferior  to  those  which  are  gained  in  war. 
One  reads  of  such  peregrinations  in  old  days,  when  the 
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scliolars  of  scnu'  Lnrat  Italian  ])aiiUci'  followed  liini  finni 
\'eniee  to  Koine,  or  from  Florenee  to  Feiiaia.  In  leiiard 
of  Ingres'  individual  merit,  as  a  })ainter.  the  writer  (.if  iliis 
is  not  a  fair  judge,  having  seen  l)ut  tlnee  ])ietures  by  him  : 
one  being  a  plafond  in  the  Louvre,  which  his  disciples  nuieh 
admiie. 

Ingresstands  between  tlie  Impeiio-Davido-classical  .--chool 
of  French  art.  and  the  namby-])amby  mystical  (Jerman 
sciiool.  which  is  for  carrying  us  back  to  Cratiach  and  l)i\rer. 
and  which  is  making  ])rogiess  here. 

For  everything  here  tind>  imilatitui  :  the  [•'ieneh  liavc 
the  genius  of  imitation  and  eaiicature.  This  absurd  hum- 
bug, called  the  Chiistian  oi'  ('atholic  art.  is  suic  to  tickle 
our  neighl)ouis.  and  will  be  a  faxnurilc  with  them,  when 
better  known.  .My  deai-  .Mac(H'lii.  1  do  l)elie\c  ihis  to  be 
a  greater  humbug  than  the  humljug  of  l)a\id  and  (iirodet. 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  founded  on  .Nature  at  least  : 
whereas  the  formei-  is  made  up  of  silly  alVectations.  and 
improvements  ujjon  Nature.  Here,  foi'  instance,  is  (Ticn;-.- 
lier  Ziegler's  picture  of  '  St.  Luke  ])aintimr  tlu'  \'iigin. 
St.  Luke  has  a  monk's  dress  on.  embroidered,  however, 
smartly  round  the  sleexcs.  'I'he  N'iigiti  sits  in  an  imnu'nsc 
yellow'-oehre  hahs.  with  her  son  in  her  arms.  She  looks 
preternaturally  solenni  :  as  does  St.  Luke,  who  is  eyeiiiti 
his  paint-brush  with  an  intense  ominous  mystical  look. 
They  call  this  Catholic  art.  Theic  is  nothing,  my  dear 
friend,  more  easy  in  life.  First,  take  your  colours,  and  lut) 
them  down  clean. — bright  caimine.  bright  yellow,  bright 
sienna,  bright  ultramarine,  bright  gicen.  ]\hd<e  the  cos- 
tumes of  youi'  figures  as  nmeh  as  possible  like  the  costumes 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Faint  them  in 
with  the  above  coloins  ;  and  if  on  a  gold  ground,  the  more 
'  Catholic  '  your  ait  is.  Dicss  your  apostles  like  ])iiest> 
before  the  altar  :  and  renu-mber  to  lia\e  a  good  cointn(ulit\ 
of  crosiers,  censers,  and  other  such  giiiuracks.  as  you  may 
see  in  the  Catholic  cha])els.  in  Sutton  Strci-t  and  elsewlieie. 
Deal  in  Virgins,  and  dress  them  like  a  burgomastci- s  wife 
by  Cranach'or  \'an  Kyck.  CJive  them  all  long  twisted  tails 
to  their  gowns,  and  pro]ter  angular  draperies.  Place  all 
their  heads  on  one  sid(\  with  tlu^  eyes  shut,  and  the  pro|)er 
solemn  simi)er.  At  the  back  of  the  head.  draw,  and  gild 
with  gold-leaf,  a  halo,  or  glory,  of  the  exact  shape  of  a  cart- 
wheei  :    and  vou  have  the  tiling  done.     It  is  Catholic  art 
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tout  crache,  as  Louis  Philippe  says.  We  have  it  still  in 
England,  handed  down  to  us  for  four  centuries,  in  the 
pictures  on  the  cards,  as  the  redoubtable  king  and  queen 
of  clubs.  Look  at  them  :  you  will  see  that  the  costumes 
and  attitudes  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  figure  in 
the  catholicities  of  the  school  of  Overbeck  and  Cornelius. 

Before  you  take  your  cane  at  the  door,  look  for  .one 
instant  at  the  statue-room.  Yonder  is  Jouffley's  '  Jeune 
Fille  confiant  son  premier  secret  a  Venus.'  Charming, 
charming  !  It  is  from  the  exhibition  of  this  year  only  ; 
and,  I  think,  the  best  sculpture  in  the  gallery — pretty, 
fanciful,  naive  ;  admirable  in  workmanship  and  imitation 
of  Nature.  I  have  seldom  seen  flesh  better  represented  in 
marble.  Examine,  also,  Jaley's  '  Pudeur,'  Jacquot's 
'  Nymph,'  and  Rude's  '  Boy  with  the  Tortoise.'  These 
are  not  very  exalted  subjects,  or  what  are  called  exalted, 
and  do  not  go  beyond  simple,  smiling  beauty  and  nature. 
But  what  then  ?  Are  we  gods,  Miltons,  Michael  Angelos, 
that  can  leave  earth  when  we  please,  and  soar  to  heights 
immeasurable  ?  No,  my  dear  MacGilp  ;  but  the  fools  of 
academicians  would  fain  make  us  so.  Are  you  not,  and 
half  the  painters  in  London,  panting  for  an  opportunity 
to  show  your  genius  in  a  great '  historical  picture  '  ?  O  blind 
race  !  Have  you  wings  ?  Not  a  feather  :  and  yet  you  must 
be  ever  puffing,  sweating  up  to  the  tops  of  rugged  hills  ; 
and,  arrived  there,  clapping  and  shaking  your  ragged  elbows, 
and  making  as  if  you  would  fly  !  Come  down,  silly  Daeda- 
lus ;  come  down  to  the  lowly  places  in  which  Nature  ordered 
you  to  walk.  The  sweet  flowers  are  springing  there  ;  the 
fat  muttons  are  waiting  there  ;  the  pleasant  sun  shines 
there  :  be  content  and  humble,  and  take  your  share  of  the 
good  cheer. 

While  we  have  been  indulging  in  this  discussion,  the  omni- 
bus lias  gaily  conducted  us  across  the  water  ;  and  le  garde 
qui  veille  d  la  parte  du  Louvre  ne  defend  pas  our  entry. 

What  a  paradise  this  gallery  is  for  French  students,  or 
foreigners  who  sojourn  in  the  capital  !  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  brethren  of  the  brush  are  not  usually 
supplied  by  Fortune  with  any  extraordinary  wealth,  or 
means  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  with  which  Paris,  more  than 
any  other  city,  abounds.  But  here  they  liave  a  luxury 
which  surpasses  all  others,  and  spend  their  days  in  a  palace 
which  all  the  money  of  all  the  Rothschilds  could  not  buy. 
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Tlicv  ^Icf)).  jierhaps.  in  a  liMiirt.  and  dine  in  a  rdlar  ;  but 
no  gi'andcc  in  Enrope  has  sucb  a  diawniu-iuom.  Kinds' 
houses  have,  at  best,  but  damask  hanuings.  and  uilt  cDinices. 
What  are  these,  to  a  wall  coNiicd  with  ean\as  by  Paul 
Veronese,  or  a  hundred  yai'ds  of  Rubens  ':  Artists  from 
England,  who  have  a  natioiuil  uallei'v  that  re>enil)les  a 
moderate-sized gin-sho]).  who  may  not  rojjy  })ictures.  except 
under  particular  restrictions,  and  on  rare  and  [)aiticvdai' 
days,  may  revel  here  to  tlu'ir  hcails'  content.  Wvvv  is 
a  room  half  a  mile  long,  with  as  many  windows  as  Aladdin's 
palaee,  open  from  sunrise  till  evening,  and  free  to  all  maimers 
and  all  varieties  of  study  :  the  only  puzzle  to  the  student, 
is  to  select  the  one  he  shall  begin  upon,  and  keep  his  eyes 
away  from  the  rest. 

Fc^ntaine's  grand  staircase,  with  its  arches,  and  painted 
eeilings,  and  shining  I)oric  columns,  leads  diicctly  to  the 
gallery  ;  but  it  is  thought  too  line  for  working  days,  and  is 
only  oi)ened  for  the  public  entrance  on  the  8al)bath.  A  little 
back  stair, (leading  from  a  couit,  in  which  stand  luimei-ous 
bas-reliefs,  and  a  solemn  s]ihin\,  of  i)olished  gianite)  is  the 
common  entry  for  students  and  others.  mIio.  duiing  the 
week,  enter  the  gallery. 

Hither  have  lately  l)een  transported  a  mim!)er  of  the 
works  of  French  artists,  which  foimeily  coNcicd  the  walls 
of  the  Luxembourg  (death  oidy  entitles  the  French  painter 
to  a  place  in  the  Louvre)  :  and  let  irs  confine  oursches  to 
the  Frenchmen  oidy,  for  the  s])ace  of  this  lettei'. 

I  have  seen,  in  a  tine  private  collection  at  St.  (!einiain. 
one  or  two  admirable  single  figures  of  L)avid.  full  of  life, 
truth,  and  gaiety.  The  coloui'  is  not  good,  but  all  the  icst 
excellent  ;  atul  one  of  these  so  nnichdaudcd  |ii<'tui'es  is  tln' 
portrait  of  a  washei woman.  '  I'opc  i'ius."  at  the  bou\i-e, 
is  as  bad  in  colour,  and  as  remaikable  U>v  its  xiLionr  and 
look  of  life.  I'he  man  had  a  uenius  for  painting  portraits 
and  common  life,  but  must  attempt  the  heroic:-  tailed 
signally  :  and,  what  is  worse,  canicd  a  whole  nation  blunder- 
ing after  him.  Had  \du  ;  >ld  a  I'^icnclunaii  so,  t\\  cnty  years 
ago,  he  woidd  have  thrown  the  dniK  nil  in  your  teeth  :  or, 
at  least,  laughed  at  you  in  scornful  incredulity.  'I'hey  .--ay 
of  us,  that  we  don't  know  when  we  arc  ix'.dcn  :  they  go 
a  ste])  fui'ther,  and  swear  their  ticfeats  are  \  ictories.  I  )a\id 
Avas  a  ])art  of  the  glory  of  the  empire  ;  and  one  might  as  well 
have  said,  there,  that  '  Konndus  "  was  a  bad  picture;  a.^  that 
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Toulouse  was  a  lost  battle.  Old-fasliioned  people,  \vlio 
believe  in  the  Emperor,  believe  in  the  Theatre  rran9ais, 
and  believe  that  Ducis  improved  upon  Shakespeare,  have 
the  above  opinion.  Still,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  in  this 
place,  how  art  and  literature  become  party  matters,  and 
political  sects  have  their  favourite  painters  and  authors. 

Nevertheless,  Jacques  Louis  David  is  dead.  He  died 
about  a  year  after  his  bodily  demise  in  1825.  The  romanti- 
cism killed  him.  Walter  Scott,  from  his  Castle  of  Abbots- 
ford,  sent  out  a  troop  of  gallant  young  Scotch  adventurers, 
merry  outlaws,  valiant  knights,  and  savage  Highlanders, 
who,  with  trunk  hosen  and  buff  jerkins,  fierce  two-handed 
swords,  and  harness  on  their  backs,  did  challenge;  combat, 
and  overcome  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Notre  Dame  a  la  rescousse  !  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  has 
borne  Hector  of  Troy  clear  out  of  his  saddle.  Andromache 
may  weep  ;  but  her  spouse  is  beyond  the  reacli  of  jihysic. 
See  !  Robin  Hood  twangs  his  bow,  and  the  heathen  gods 
fly,  howling.  Montjoie  Saint  Denis  !  down  goes  Ajax  under 
the  mace  of  Dunois  ;  and  yonder  are  Leonidas  and  Romulus 
begging  their  lives  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor.  Classicism  is 
dead.  Sir  John  Froissart  has  taken  Dr.  Lempriere  by  the 
nose,  and  reigns  sovereign. 

Of  the  great  pictures  of  David,  the  defunct,  we  need 
not,  then,  say  much.  Romulus  is  a  mighty  fine  young 
fellow^  no  doubt  ;  and  if  he  has  come  out  to  battle  stark 
naked  (except  a  very  handsome  helmet),  it  is  because  the 
costume  became  him,  and  shows  off  his  figure  to  advantage. 
But  was  there  ever  anything  so  absurd  as  this  passion  for 
the  nude,  which  was  followed  by  all  the  painters  of  the 
Davidian  epoch  ?  And  how  are  we  to  suppose  yonder 
straddle  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  the  heroic  and  the 
sublime  ?  Romulus  stretches  his  legs  as  far  as  ever  nature 
Mill  allow  ;  the  Horatii,  in  receiving  their  swords,  think 
proper  to  stretch  their  legs  too,  and  to  thrust  forward  their 
arms  thus — 


^?^?ii7^ 


Romulus,  Tlie  Horatii 

Ronmlus's  is   the  exact   action  of  a  telegraj)h  :    and  the 
Horatii  are  all  in  the  position  of  the  lunge.     Is  this  the 
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sublime  ".■'  Mr.  Anjj,rlo,  (if  J^ond  Slicft,  iiiiuht  adiniic  the 
attitude  ;    his  namesake,  Miehael,  1  doiTt  think  wouhl. 

The  little  pieture  of  '  Paris  and  Helen.'  one  of  the  master's 
earliest,  I  believe,  is  likewise  one  of  his  Ix-st  :  the  det;u!>' 
are  exquisitely  painted.  Helen  looks  needlessly  sheejjish, 
and  Paris  has  a  most  odious  ol^Ic  :  Init  the  limbs  of  the  male 
figure  are  beautifully  designed,  and  have  not  the  LMcen 
tone  whieh  you  see  in  the  iatei'  pietuics  of  the  nuister. 
\\'hat  is  the  meaning  of  this  green  ".''  Was  it  the  fashion. 
or  the  varnish'.''  Girodet's  pietures  are  green;  (iids's 
emperors  and  grenadiers  have  iniiversally  the  jainidice. 
Gerard's  '  Psyehe  '  has  a  most  decided  green  sickness  ;  and 
•I  am  at  a  loss,  1  cmifess.  to  account  for  tlu'  enthusiasm 
Mhich  this  performance  insjjired  on  its  first  a})]iearance 
before  the  public. 

In  the  same  room  with  it.  is  CJirodet's  ghastly  "  iJeluge,' 
and  Gericault's  clismal  '  ^ledusa."  (Jericault  died,  they  say. 
for  want  of  fame.  He  was  a  man  who  pcisscssed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  of  his  own  :  but  ])ined  because  no  one 
in  his  day  would  ])urcliase  his  pictuies.  and  so  acknowledge 
his  talent.  At  present,  a  scrawl  from  his  pencil  biings  an 
enormous  price.  All  his  wdiks  have  a  graml  cdchil  :  lie 
never  did  anything  mean.  When  he  painted  the  "  liaft 
of  the  Medusa,'  it  is  said  he  lixcd  for  a  long  time  among 
the  corpses  which  lie  painted,  and  that  his  stiuho  was 
a  seeqnd  Morgue.  If  ymi  haxc  not  seen  the  picture,  you 
arc  familiar,  probably,  with  Ivcyiiolds's  admirable  engrav- 
ing of  it.  A  huge  black  sea  :  a  raft  beating  upon  it  : 
a  horrid  company  of  men  dead,  half  dead,  writhing  and 
frantic  with  hideous  hungei'  or  hideous  hope  :  and.  tar 
away,  black,  against  a  stormy  sunset,  a  sail.  riie  story  is 
powerfully  told,  and  has  a  legitimate  tragic  interest,  -n  to 
speak, — deeper,  because  more  natural,  than  (iiiddets 
green  '  Deluge,'  for  instance  :  or  his  li\id  "  C)re.--le>.  "i- 
red-hot '  Clytemnestra.' 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  lattei's  '  DcIulic  "  has  a  certain 
awe-inspiring  air  with  it.  A  slimy  green  man  stands  on 
a  green  rock,  and  clutches  hold  of  a  tree.  On  the  green 
man's  shoulders  is  his  old  father,  in  a  urceii  old  aue  ;  to 
him  hangs  his  wife,  with  a  balic  on  her  breast,  and,  dangling 
at  her  hair,  another  child.  In  the  water  floats  a  corpse 
(a  beautiful  head)  :  and  a  green  sea  and  atmos]»herc 
envelops  all  this  dismal  group.     The  old  father  is  reprc- 
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sented  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  tree, 
which  the  man  clutches,  is  cracking,  and  just  on  the  point 
of  giving  ^\'ay.  These  two  points  were  considered  very 
fine  by  the  critics  :  they  are  two  such  ghastly  epigrams  as 
continually  disfigure  French  tragedy.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  read  Racine  with  pleasure, — the 
dialogue  is  so  crammed  with  these  lugubrious  good  things — 
melancholy  antitheses — sparkling  undertakers'  wit ;  '  but 
this  is  heresy,  and  had  better  be  spoken  discreetly. 

The  gallery  contains  a  vast  number  of  Poussin's  pictures  ; 
they  put  me  in  mind  of  the  colour  of  objects  in  dreams, — 
a  strange,  hazy,  lurid  hue.  How  noble  are  some  of  liis 
landscapes  !  AVhat  a  depth  of  solemn  shadow  is  in  yonder- 
wood,  near  which,  by  the  side  of  a  black  water,  halts 
Diogenes.  The  air  is  thunder-laden,  and  breathes  heavily. 
You  hear  ominous  whispers  in  the  vast  forest  gloom. 

Near  it  is  a  landscape,  by  Carel  Dujardin,  I  believe, 
conceived  in  quite  a  different  mood,  but  exquisitely 
poetical  too.  A  horseman  is  riding  up  a  hill,  and  giving 
money  to  a  blowsy  beggar-wench.  0  matuUni  rores 
auraeque  salubres !  in  what  a  wonderful  Avay  has  the 
artist  managed  to  create  you  out  of  a  few  bladders  of 
paint  and  pots  of  varnish.  You  can  see  the  matutinal 
dews  twinkling  in  the  grass,  and  feel  the  fresh,  salubrious 
airs  ('  the  breath  of  Nature  blowing  free,'  as  the  corn-law 
man  sings)  blowing  free  over  the  heath  ;  silvery  vapours 
are  rising  up  from  the  blue  lowlands.  You  can  tell  the 
hour  of  the  morning  and  the  time  of  the  year  :  you'  can 
do  anything  but  describe  it  in  words.  As  with  regard  to 
the  Poussin  above-mentioned,  one  can  never  pass  it  Avithout 
bearing  away  a  certain  pleasing,  dreamy  feeling  of  awe  and 
musing  ;  the  other  landscape  inspires  the  spectator  in- 
fallibly \\ith  the  most  delightful  briskness  and  cheerfulness 
of  spirit.  Herein  lies  the  vast  privilege  of  the  landscape- 
painter  :  he  does  not  address  you  ^\•ith  one  fixed  particular 
subject  or  expression,  but  with  a  thousand  never  contem- 
plated by  himself,  and  which  only  arise  out  of  occasion. 
You  may  always  be  looking  at  a  natural  landscape  as  at 
a  fine  pictorial  imitation  of  one  ;  it  seems  eternally  pro- 
ducing new  thoughts  in  your  bosom,  as  it  does  fresh  beauties 
from  its  own.  1  cannot  fancy  more  dehghtful,  cheerful, 
silent  c<)mpanions  for  a  man  than  half  a  dozen  landscapes 
hung  lound  his  study.     Portraits,   on  the  contrary,   and 
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h\rtj,v  pifi't's  of  tiiiui't's.  lia\r  a  painful,  fixed,  staiiiii:  lnnk. 
which  must  jai'  ujxiu  the  uund  in  ;naiiy  of  its  uuinds. 
Fancy  Hving  in  a  luuni  wiih  Davids^ans-^'ulottc  "Lconidas' 
staring  perpetually  in  your  face  I 

There  is  a  little  W'attt-au  heie.  and  a  rare  piece  of  fantas- 
tical brightness  and  gaiety  it  is.  What  a  delightful  aifeeta- 
tion  about  y')nder  ladies  flirtiin:  tlicir  fans,  and  traihng 
about  in  their  long  biocadcs  :  What  sph-ntlid  (.iandies  aic 
tlu)se  ever-sniirking.  turning  out  theii'  toes,  with  bioad 
l)lue  ribbons  to  tie  up  their  ciooks  and  their  pigtails,  and 
wonderful  gorgeous  crimson  satin  b)-eeehcs  !  \'ondei-.  in 
the  midst  of  a  golden  atmospheic.  lises  a  be\y  of  little 
round  ('u])ids.  Indibling  up  in  ehisteis  as  out  of  a  ehampaiiiie 
bottle,  and  melting  away  in  air.  Thetv  is.  to  he  ,-^ul(^ 
a  hidden  analogy  lietween  li(|Uois  and  jiietui'o  :  the  eye 
is  delieiously  tickled  by  these  frisky  Watteaus.  and  yields 
itself  u])  to  a  light,  smiling,  gentlemanlike  intoxication. 
'J'hus.  were  we  inclined  to  ])ursue  fuither  this  mighty 
subject,  yonder  landscape  of  Claude. — calm,  fi'csh.  delicate. 
yet  full  of  liavoui'.  —  should  be  likened  to  a  l)ottle  of 
C'hateau-^largaux.  And  what  is  the  Poussin  before 
spoken  of  but  Komanec-t  k'lee  ".' — heaxv.  slugi:ish. — the 
luscious  odoui'  almost  sickens  you  :  a  sultr\-  sort  of  chink  : 
your  limbs  sink  under  it  ;  you  feel  a>  if  you  had  been 
drinking  hot  blood. 

An  oi'dinary  man  woukl  lie  \\  hilled  away  in  a  le\ci'.  or 
would  hobble  off  this  nioilal  stage,  in  a  prematuie  gout-tit, 
if  lie  too  eaily  or  too  often  indulged  in  such  trcmendou-^ 
drink.  I  think  in  my  heait  1  am  b>nder  of  pretty  third- 
rate  pictures  than  of  youi-  great  thundering  tirst-iate>. 
Confess  how  many  time>  you  ha\c  icad  Hcrangcr.  and 
how  many  ^lilton  V  If  you  go  to  the  Star-and-(  barter. 
don't  you  grow  sick  of  that  vast,  luscious  landscape,  and 
long  for  the  sight  of  a  louple  of  cows,  or  a  donkey,  and 
a  few  yards  of  conunon  ".'  Dtmkeys.  my  dear  .MacCilp. 
since  we  have  come  to  this  subject .-  say  not  so  :  Itichmciid 
Hill  for  them.  Milton  th-y  never  giow  tncd  of;  and  arc 
as  familiar  with  Ra])hael  as  Bottom  with  cx(|iiisitc  'I'ltania. 
Let  us  thank  Heaven,  my  dcai'  sir.  foi-  accoidinL;  to  us  tin 
powei'  to  taste  and  appreciate  the  pleasuics  of  nicdioci  il  \  . 
I  have  nevei'  heaid  that  we  were  -ri'at  -einuses.  b.arlhv 
are  we.  and  of  the  earth  ;  glimpse-  of  the  sultlinu  an 
but  rare  to  us  ;    leave  we  them  to  great  geniuses,  and  to 
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the  donkeys  ;  and  if  it  nothing  profit  us, — aiirias  tentdsse 
domos  along  with  them, — let  us  thankfully  remain  below, 
being  merry  and  humble. 

I  have  now  only  to  mention  the  charming  '  Cruche 
Cassee  '  of  Greuze,  which  all  the  young  ladies  delight  to 
copy  ;  and  of  which  the  colour  (a  thought  too  blue,  per- 
haps) is  marvellously  graceful  and  delicate.  There  are 
three  more  pictures  by  the  artist,  containing  exquisite 
female  heads  and  colour  ;  but  they  have  charms  for  French 
critics  which  are  difficult  to  be  discovered  by  English  eyes  ; 
and  the  pictures  seem  weak  to  me.  A  very  fine  picture 
by  Bon  Bollongue,  '  Saint  Benedict  resuscitating  a  Child,' 
deserves  particular  attention,  and  is  superb  in  vigour  and 
richness  of  colour.  You  must  look,  too,  at  the  large, 
noble,  melancholy  landscapes  of  Philippe  de  Champagne  ; 
and  the  two  magnificent  Italian  pictures  of  Leopold 
Robert  :  they  are,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  pictures  that  the 
French  school  has  produced, — as  deep  as  Poussin,  of  a 
better  colour,  and  of  a  wonderful  minuteness  and  veracity 
in  the  representation  of  objects. 

Every  one  of  Lesueur's  church-pictures  is  worth  ex- 
amining and  admiring  ;  they  are  full  of  '  unction,'  and 
pious  mystical  grace.  '  Saint  Scholastica  '  is  divine  ;  and 
the  '  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,'  as  noble  a  composition 
as  ever  was  seen  ;  I  care  not  by  whom  the  other  may  be. 
There  is  more  beauty,  and  less  affectation,  about  this  picture 
than  you  will  find  in  the  performances  of  many  Italian 
masters,  with  high  sounding  names  (out  with  it,  and  say 
Raphael  at  once).  I  hate  those  simpering  Madonnas. 
I  declare  that  the  Jardiniere  is  a  puking,  smirking  miss, 
with  nothing  heavenly  about  her.  I  vow  that  the  '  Saint 
Elizabeth  '  is  a  bad  picture, — a  bad  composition,  badly 
drawn,  badly  coloured,  in  a  bad  imitation  of  Titian, — a 
piece  of  vile  affectation.  I  say,  that  \\hen  Raphael  painted 
this  picture,  two  years  before  his  death,  the  spirit  of  painting 
had  gone  from  out  of  him  ;  he  was  no  longer  inspired  ;  it 
was  time  that  he  should  die  !  ! 

There, — the  murder  is  out  !  My  paper  is  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  there  is  no  time  to  speak  of  Lesueur's  '  Cruci- 
fixion,' which  is  odiously  coloured,  to  be  sure  ;  but  earnest, 
tender,  simple,  holy.  But  such  things  are  most  difficult  to 
translate  into  words  ; — one  lays  down  the  pen,  and  thinks, 
and   thinks.     The  figures   appear,   and   take   their  places 
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one  by  one  :  ranginjj;  thoiiiscKcs  aocoidino  {o  (ndci .  in 
liifht  or  in  gloom,  the  colours  ai'c  rcdrctt'd  duly  in  I  lie  little 
eaniera  obseura  of  *^lic  brain,  and  the  ulioir  pictuic  lies 
there  eoinjilete  :  but  can  you  dcsctil)c  it  ,'  Xd.  not  it  pens 
were  fiteh-brushes.  and  words  were  bhuldcis  ot  paint. 
With  which,  for  the  present,  adieu. 

Voiir  faithful 

M.  .\.  T. 

To  Mr.  Rnl)prt  .MaeCil)). 
XVwnian  Street.  Loiulon. 


THE  TAINTER'S   BARGAIN 

[Frasers  Magazine,  December,  1838] 

Simon  Gambouge  was  the  son  of  Solomon  Gambouge  ; 
and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  both  father  and  son  were 
astonisliingly  clever  fellows  at  their  profession.  Solomon 
painted  landscapes,  which  nobody  bought ;  and  Simon 
took  a  higher  line,  and  painted  portraits  to  admiration, 
only  nobody  came  to  sit  to  him. 

As  he  was  not  gaining  five  pounds  a-year  by  his  pro- 
fession, and  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  least, 
Simon  determined  to  better  himself  by  taking  a  wife, — 
a  plan  which  a  number  of  other  wise  men  adopt,  in  similar 
years  and  circumstances.  So  Simon  prevailed  upon  a 
butcher's  daughter  (to  whom  he  owed  considerably  for 
cutlets)  to  quit  the  meat-shop,  and  follow  him..  Griskinissa 
— such  was  the  fair  creature's  name — was  as  lovely  a  bit 
of  mutton,  her  father  said,  as  ever  a  man  would  wish  to 
stick  a  knife  into.  She  had  sat  to  the  painter  for  all 
sorts  of  characters  ;  and  the  curious  who  possess  any  of 
Gambouge's  pictures  will  see  her  as  Venus,  Minerva, 
Madonna,  and  in  numberless  other  characters  :  Portrait 
of  a  lady — Griskinissa  ;  Sleeping  Nymph — Griskinissa, 
without  a  rag  of  clotlies,  lying  in  a  forest  ;  Maternal 
Solicitude — Griskinissa  again,  with  young  Master  Gam- 
bouge, who  was  by  this  time  the  offspring  of  their  affections. 

The  lady  brought  the  painter  a  handsome  little  fortune 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  ;  and  as  long  as  this  sum 
lasted  no  woman  could  be  more  lovely  or  loving.  But 
want  began  speedily  to  attack  tlieir  little  household  ; 
bakers'  bills  were  unpaid  ;  rent  was  due,  and  the  r-eckless 
landlord  gave  no  ({uarter  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  her 
father,  unnatural  butcher  !  suddenly  stopped  the  supplies 
oi  mutton-chops  ;  and  swore  that  his  daughter,  and  the 
dauber  her  husband,  should  have  no  more  of  his  wares. 
At  first  they  embraced  tenderly,  and,  kissing  and  crying 
over  their  little  infant,  vowed  to  Heaven  that  they  would  do 
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without  :     l)ut    ill    ilic    (-(nirsc    of    tlic    fNi'iiiiisj    < -i  i>kiiii'--;i 
ii;r<'\\    peckish,  aii<i   poor  Simon  pa\\iic(|  hi>--  Ix^l   'nat. 

When  this  haliil  of  |)a\\iiiiii;  i.^  discox fitd.  it  apjicai-  to 
the  poor  a  kind  of  |-ll(h)railo.  ( iaiiil)oUL;c  and  hi>  \viff  wnr 
so  delighted,  that  they,  in  the  <-ouise  of  a  n  ion  t  h.  made  aw  a  \ 
witli  lu'i'  gold  chain,  her  great  wanninsi  pan.  hi>  l)e-t 
eriinson  |)lu.sh  ine.vpicssihles,  two  wigs,  a  washhand  hasin 
and  ewer,  fire-irons,  w  indow  cuilains.  cidckcrx  .  and  arne 
chairs.  (Tri.skinissa  sa.id.  >niihiii;.  that  she  had  found  a 
second  father  in  Ik  r  a  itch,  a  liasc  pun.  which  showed 
that  her  mind  was  corrupted,  and  that  >-he  was  no  Ioniser 
the  tender,  simple  ( Jriskinissa  of  other  days. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  had  taken  to  drinking:  she 
swallowed  the  w  armini:  |pan  in  the  coiiisc  of  three  days, 
and  fuddled  herscH'  one  \s  hole  c\rning  with  the  riim-on 
plush  breeches. 

Drinking  is  the  dexil  the  hither,  that  is  to  say.  of  all 
vices.  (Ji'iskinissa's  face  and  her  mind  grew  ugly  together  ; 
her  good  humour  changed  to  hilious.  hitter  diseontciit  : 
her  pretty,  fond  epithets,  to  foul  ahusc  and  swearing; 
her  tender  blue  eyes  grew  watery  and  hicar.  and  the  peach 
colour  on  her  cheeks  tied  from  its  old  habitation,  and  nowded 
up  into  her  nose,  where,  with  a  mnnber  of  piin])lc>.  it  -tuek 
fast.  Add  to  this  a  dirty,  dragulc-tailcd  chintz  :  Ioiil' 
matted  haii\  wandering  into  her  eyes,  and  o\cr  her  lean 
shoulders,  which  were  on<e  so  snowy,  and  you  ha\f  the 
])ictin'e  of  drunkenness  and  .Mrs.  Simon  ( iamboU'_;('. 

I'oor  Simon,  \\  ho  had  l)een  a  gay.  Ii\(ly  fellow  ciioULih 
in  the  days  of  his  better  fortune,  was  completely  cast  down 
bv  his  pi'cseiit  ill  luck,  and  cowed  b\  the  ferocity  of  In- 
wife.  Krom  morning  till  nii;ht  the  neiuhhniir-  could 
hear  this  woman's  tongue,  and  iindcr-land  her  d.unc-  : 
bellow. s  went  skim  mini;  ac  ross  the  room,  chair-  were  ihimpcd 
down  on  the  tloor.  and  poor  <  ;aml)ougi'"-  oil  and  \aini-h 
pots  went  clattering  throULih  the  window-,  m  d.'Wii  I  lie 
stairs.  The  baby  roared  all  da\  :  and  SiiiLWi  -al  pale 
antl  idle  in  a  corner,  lakinu  a  -mall  sup  at  t  he  braiid\  h"i !  Ic. 
when  Mrs.  (Jainhougc  wa-    ait   of  ihe  way. 

One  day.  as  he  sat  disconsolately  at  his  ca-el,  fiiilH-him: 
up  a  picture  of  his  wife,  in  1  he  character  of  Peace,  wliichlx- 
had  eommenced  a  year  beh.re.  hewa-  more  than  Mr(Miiaiil\ 
desperate,  and  eur<ed  and  -woiv  in  ih-'  mo-l  patheii. 
maimer.      -Oh,   mi.-erabic  fate   .,f   -eimi-  '  '    cried    he     '  wa^ 
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I,  a  man  of  such  commanding  talents,  born  for  this  ?  to  be 
bulHed  by  a  fiend  of  a  wife  ;  to  liave  my  masterpieces 
neglected  by  the  world,  or  sold  only  for  a  few  pieces  ? 
Cursed  be  tlie  love  which  has  misled  me  ;  cursed  be  the 
art  which  is  unworthy  of  me  !  Let  me  dig  or  steal,  let  me 
sell  rnJ^self  as  a  soldier,  or  sell  myself  to  the  devil,  I  should 
not  be  more  wretclred  than  I  am  now  !  ' 

'  Quite  the  -con- 
trary,' cried  a  small, 
cheery  voice. 

'  What ! '  exclaim- 
ed Gambouge,  trem- 
bling and  .surprised. 
'Who's  there?— 
where  are  you  ? — 
who  are  you  ?  ' 

'  You  were  just 
speaking  of  me,'  said 
the  voice. 

Gambouge  held,  in 
his  left  hand,  his 
palette;  in  his  right, 
a  bladder  of  crimson 
lake,  which  he  \\'as 
about  to  squeeze  out 
upon  the  mahogany. 
'  Where  are  you  ?  ' 
cried   he  again. 

'  S-q-u-e-e-z-e  !  ' 
exclaimed  the  little 
voice. 

Gambouge  picked 

out  the  nail  from  the 

bladder,  and  gave  a 

squeeze  ;    when,  as  sure  as  I  am  living,  a  little  imp  spirted 

out  from  the  hole  upon  the  palette,  and  began  laughing  in 

the  most  singular  and  oily  manner. 

When  first  born,  he  was  little  bigger  than  a  tadpole  ; 
then  he  grew  to  be  as  big  as  a  mouse  ;  then  he  arrived  at 
the  size  of  a  cat ;  and  then  he  jumped  off  the  palette,  and 
turning  liead  over  heels,  asked  the  poor  painter  what  he 
wanted  witli  him. 
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The  strange  little  animal  twisted  head  over  heels,  and 
fixed  hini.-elf  at  last  upon  the  top  of  (ianibouge's  easel, — 
smearing  out,  with  his  heels,  all  the  white  and  vermilion 
which  had  ju?<t  been  laid  on  to  the  allegoric  ])ortrait  of 
Mrs.  Gambouge. 

'  What  !  '  exclaimed  Simon,  "  is  it  the " 

'  Exactly  so  ;  talk  of  me,  you  know .  and  J  am  always 
at  hand  :  besides,  I  am  not  half  so  black  as  I  am  paintetl, 
as  you  will  see  when  you  know  me  a  little  better." 

'  Upon  my  word.'  said  the  painter,  '  it  is  a  very  singular 
surprise  which  you  have  given  me.  To  tell  truth,  I  ilid  not 
even  believe  in  your  existence.'' 

The  little  imp  put  on  a  theatrical  air.  and.  with  one  of 
Mr.  Macready's  best  looks,  said, — 

'There  are  more  things  in  lieavcn  and  cartli.  (iambogio, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  j)hilo^iO])hy.' 

Gambouge.  being  a  Frenc-lnnan.  did  not  understand  the 
quotation,  but  felt  somehow  strangely  and  singularly 
interested  in  the  conversation  of  his  new  friend. 

Diabolus  continued  :  '  ^'ou  aie  a  man  of  merit,  and  w  ant 
money  ;  you  will  starve  on  your  merit  :  you  can  only  get 
money  from  me.  Come,  my  friend,  liow  much  is  it  '.■'  1  ask 
the  easiest  interest  in  the  woi-ld  ;  old  Mordecai.  tlu>  usurer, 
has  made  you  pay  twice  as  heavily  before  now  :  nothing  but 
the  signature  of  a  bond,  w  hich  is  a  meic  < cremony.  and  the 
transfer  of  an  article  which,  in  itself,  is  a  supposition  — 
a  valueless,  windy,  uriccitain  |)ro|)city  of  yours,  called, 
by  some  poet  of  your  <iuii.  J  think,  an  (iiiiitiiiht.  viKjithi, 
blandula  ;  bah!  there  is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  - 
I  mean  a  soul.  Come,  let  me  ha\e  it  :  you  know  you  will 
sell  it  some  other  way.  and  not  get  such  good  pay  foi-  your 
bargain!' — and.  having  made  this  sj)eech,  the  Devil 
pulled  out  from  his  fob  a  sheet  as  big  as  a  double  'J'iiin-^. 
only  there  was  a  different  sttintp  in  the  cornei'. 

It  is  u.seles.s  and  tedious  to  describe  law  documents  ; 
lawyers  only  love  to  read  them  ;  and  they  ha\-e  as  good  in 
Chitty  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  deviPs  own  :  so 
nobly  have  the  apprentices  (Muulated  the  skill  of  the  master. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  poor  (Jambouge  read  over  the  paper, 
and  signed  it.  He  was  to  have  all  he  wished  foi-  seven 
years,  and  at  th(>  end  of  that  time  was  to  becom(>  the 
property  of    the  ;    ^Jvofaitlcti   that,  during    the  course 
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of  the  seven  years,  every  single  wish  which  lie  might  form 
should  be  gratified  by  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties  ; 
other\\  ise  the  deed  became  null  and  non-avenue,  and  Gam- 
bouge  should  be  left  '  to  go  to  the his  ow  n  way.' 

'  You  will  never  see  me  again,'  said  Diabolus,  in  shaking 
hands  with  poor  Simon,  on  whose  fingers  he  left  such  a 
mark  as  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day — '  never,  at  least,  unless 
you  want  me  ;  for  everything  you  ask  will  be  performed 
in  the  most  quiet  and,every-day  manner  :  believe  me,  it  is 
best  and  most  gentlemanlike,  and  avoids  anything  like 
scandal.  But  if  you  set  me  about  anything  which  is 
extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  as  it  were, 
come  I  must,  you  know  ;  and  of  this  you  are  the  best  judge.' 
So  saying,  Diabolus  disappeared  ;  but  whether  up  the 
chimney,  through  the  keyhole,  or  by  any  other  aperture 
or  contrivance,  nobody  knows.  Simon  Gambouge  Avas 
left  in  a  fever  of  delight,  as,  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  believe 
many  a  worthy  man  would  be,  if  he  were  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  similar  bargain. 

'  Heigho  !  '  said  Simon,  '  I  wonder  whether  this  be  a 
reality  or  a  dream.  I  am  sober,  I  know  ;  for  who  will 
give  me  credit  for  the  means  to  be  drunk  ?  and  as  for 
sleeping,  I'm  too  hungry  for  that.  I  wish  I  could  see  a 
capon  and  a  bottle  of  white  wine.' 

'  Monsieur  Simon  !  '  cried  a  voice  on  the  landing-place. 

'  C'est  id'  quoth  Gambouge,  hastening  to  open  the  door. 
He  did  so  ;  and,  lo  !  there  was  a  restaurateur's  boy  at  the 
door,  supporting  a  tray,  a  tin-covered  dish,  and  plates  on 
the  same  ;  and,  by  its  side,  a  tall  amber-coloured  flask 
of  Sauterne. 

'  I  am  the  new  boy,  sir,'  exclaimed  this  youth,  on  entering ; 
'  but  I  believe  this  is  the  right  door,  and  you  asked  for  these 
things.' 

Simon  grinned,  and  said,  '  Certainly,  I  did  ask  for  these 
things.'  But  such  was  the  effect  whicli  his  interview  with 
the  demon  had  had  on  his  innocent  mind,  that  he  took 
them,  although  he  knew  that  they  were  for  old  Simon,  the 
Jew  dandy,  who  was  mad  after  an  opera  girl,  and  lived  on 
the  floor  beneath. 

'  Go,  my  boy,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  good  :  call  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  remove  the  plates  and  glasses.' 

The  little  waiter  trotted  down  stairs,  and  Simon  sate 
greedily  down  to  discuss  the  capon  and  the  white  wine. 
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He  bolted  the  Ioljs.  he  (lexdured  the  wiiiys.  he  cut  e\ciy 
morsel  of  flesh  from  tiie  breast  ; —seasoning  his  repast  with 
pleasant  drautihts  -A'  wine,  and  earing  nothing  U>v  the 
inevitable  bill,  which  was  to  follow  all. 

'  Ye  gods  !  '  said  he,  as  he  scra|)e(l  away  at  the  backbone, 
'what  a  dinner!  what  wine! — and  how  gaily  sei\cd  u|) 
too  !  '  There  wer<^  silver  forks  ands])oons.  and  the  renniants 
of  the  fowl  were  uj)on  a  silver  dish.  '  \\'hy.  the  money  foi- 
this  dish  and  these  spoons,'  cried  8imon.  '  would  keej)  me 
and  Mrs.  G.  for  a  month  !  T  wish  ' — and  lieic  Simon 
whistled,  and  turned  round  to  see  that  nobody  was  [jeeping 
— '  I  wish  the  plate  were  mine." 

()  the  horrid  progi'ess  of  the  de\il  !  "Here  they  ai'e," 
thought  Simon  to  himself:  '  why  should  not  1  /(iLi  llntiif' 
And  take  them  he  did.  '  l)etection."  said  he.  '  is  not  so  bad 
as  starvation;  and  1  would  as  soon  lixc  at  the  galleys  as 
live  with  Madame  (!aml)ouge.' 

So  Gaml)ouge  shovelU'd  dish  and  spoons  into  the  flap  of 
his  surtout,  and  ran  down  stall's  as  if  the  devil  were  behind 
him — as,  indeed,  he  was. 

He  immediately  made  for  the  house  of  his  old  fiieiid  the 
pawnbroker — that  estal)lishment  which  is  called  in  l'"'rance 
the  Mont  de  Piete.  '  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  you  again. 
my  old  friend,'  said  Simon,  '  with  some  family  i)la1e.  of 
which  I  beseeeh  you  to  take  care.' 

The  pawnbi'oker  smiled  as  he  examined  the  goods. 
'  I  can  give  you  nothing  upon  them.'  said  he. 

'What!'  cried  Simon  ;  'not  e\cn  the  worth  of  the 
silver  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  T  could  buy  thi'm  at  that  ])iice  at  the  Cafe  Morisot. 
Rue  de  la  \^'r|•erie.  where,  I  suppose,  you  got  them  a  little 
cheaper.'  And,  so  saying,  he  showed  to  the  guilt-stricken 
Gambouge  how  tin'  name  of  that  conee-house  was  insciibed 
upon  every  one  of  the  articles  which  he  had  wished  to 
pawn. 

The  effects  of  conscience  are  dieadful  indeed  !  Oh  !  how 
fearful  is  retribution,  how  dee])  is  des])air.  how  bitter  is 
remorse  for  crime — wIkii  crime  /.s'  foinid  out  ! — otheiwise. 
conscience  takes  matters  nmch  moi'e  easily,  (iand)ouge 
cursed  his  fate,  and  swoi'e  henceforth  to  be  vii'tuous. 

'  But,  hark  ye,  my  fi'iend,'  contimied  the  honest  broker, 
'there  is  no  reason  why,  because  I  cannot  lend  upon  these 
things,  1  should  not  l)uv  them  :    thev  will  do  lo  melt,  if  iov 
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no  otlier  purpose.  Will  you  have  lialf  the  money  ? — speak, 
or  I  peach.' 

Simon's  resolves  about  virtue  were  dissipated  instantane- 
ously. '  Give  me  half,'  he  said,  '  and  let  me  go. — What 
scoundrels  are  these  pawnbrokers  !  '  ejaculated  he,  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  accui'sed  shop,  '  seeking  eveiy  wicked 
pretext  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  hard-won  gain.' 

When  he  had  marched  forwards  for  a  street  or'  two, 
Gambouge  counted,  the  money  which  he  had  received, 
and  found  that  he  was  in  possession  of  no  less  than  a  hundred 
francs.  It  was  night,  as  he  reckoned  out  his  equivocal  gains, 
and  he  counted  tliem  at  the  light  of  a  lamp.  He  looked 
up  at  the  lamp,  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  should  next 
pursue  :  upon  it  was  inscribed  the  simple  number,  152. 
'  A  gambling-house,'  thought  Gambouge.  '  I  wish  I  had 
half  the  money  that  is  now  on  the  table  upstairs.' 

He  mounted,  as  many  a  rogue  has  done  before  him,  and 
found  half  a  hundred  persons  busy  at  a  table  of  rouge  et 
noir.  Gambouge's  five  napoleons  looked  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  the  heaps  which  \\ere  around  him  ;  but  tlie  effects 
of  the  wine,  of  the  theft,  and  of  the  detection  by  the  pawn- 
broker, were  upon  him,  and  he  threw  down  his  capital 
stoutly  upon  the  0  0. 

It  is  a  dangerous  spot,  that  0  0,  or  double  zero ;  but  to 
Simon  it  was  more  lucky  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  ball  went  spinning  round — in  '  its  predestined  circle 
rolled,'  as  Shelley  has  it,  after  Goethe — and  plumped  down 
at  last  in  the  double  zero.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
gold  napoleons  (louis  they  were  then)  were  counted  out 
to  the  delighted  painter.  '  Oil,  Diabolus  !  '  cried  he, 
'  now  it  is  that  I  begin  to  believe  in  thee !  Don't  talk  about 
merit,'  he  cried  ;  '  talk  about  fortune.  Tell  me  not  about 
heroes  for  the  future — tell  me  of  zeroes.'  And  down  went 
twenty  napoleons  more  upon  the  0. 

The  devil  was  certainly  in  the  ball  :  round  it  twirled, 
and  dropped  into  zero  as  naturally  as  duck  pops  its  head 
into  a  pond.  Our  friend  received  five  hundred  pounds  for 
his  stake  ;  and  the  croupiers  and  lookei's-on  began  to  stare 
at  him. 

There  were  twelve  thousand  pounds  on  the  table. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Simon  won  half,  and  retired  from  the 
Palais  Royal  with  a  thick  bundle  of  bank-notes  crammed 
into  his  dirty  three-cornered  hat.      He  had  been  but  half 
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an  hour  in  the  ])lacc,  and  he  had  won  the  revenues  o(  a  prince 
for  half  a  year  ! 

(Jainbouge.  as  srjn  as  he  feU  that  he  was  a  eapitahst, 
and  that  he  had  a  stake  in  the  country,  discovered  that 
he  was  an  altered  man.  He  repented  of  his  foul  deed,  and 
his  base  jjurloininti  of  the  nst(i((ral(  ur's  ])late.  "Oh, 
honesty  !  '  he  ci'ied.  "  how  unworthy  is  an  action  like  this 
of  a  man  w ho  has  a  j)r()perty  hkc  mine  !  "  So  lie  went  l)aek 
to  the  pawnbi'okei'  with  the  uioomiest  face  imaginable. 
'  My  friend,'  said  he.  '  1  have  sinned  against  all  that  1  hold 
most  sacred  ;  I  have  forgotten  my  family  and  my  religion. 
Here  is  thy  money.  In  the  name  of  Hea\en,  restore  me 
the  plate  which  1  have  wrongfully  >(>ld  thee  I 

But  the  ])awnbroker  griiuied.  and  said.  "  Xay.  Mr.  (iam- 
bouge,  I  will  sell  that  plate  for  a  thousand  francs  to  you, 
or  I  never  w  ill  sell  it  ;it  all.' 

'  Well,"  cried  (iambouge.  "  thou  art  an  ine.xorable  rutlian, 
Troisboules  :  but  I  will  gi\-e  tliee  all  I  am  worth."  And 
here  he  producetl  a  i)illct  of  ti\c  hundi-ed  fra.ncs.  "  Look.' 
said  he,  '  thi.s  money  is  all  1  own  :  it  is  the  payment  of  tw(.) 
years'  lodging.  To  raise  it.  I  have  toiled  for  many  months  : 
and,  failing,  I  have  been  a  criminal.  Oh.  Heaven  I  I  -^folc 
that  plate,  that  I  might  ])ay  my  (lcl)t.  and  keep  my  dear 
wife  fi'om  wandering  houseless.  Hut  I  cannot  bcai-  this 
load  of  ignominy — I  cannot  sulTci-  the  thouglil  of  this 
crime.  I  will  go  to  the  peison  to  whom  1  did  wcong. 
1  will  starve.  1  will  confess:    but  I  will.  I  /////do  right  I 

The  broker  was  alaiined.  '  (o\c  me  thy  note,  he  tiicd  : 
■  here  is  the  ])latc." 

■  (;i\-e  me  an  ac(piittal  tiist."  cried  Simon,  almost  broken- 
hearted ;  ■  sign  me  a  pa|)er,  and  the  money  is  yours."  So 
Troisboules  wiote  according  to  (iambouges  dictation: 
'  Received,  for  thirteen  ounces  of  plate.  t\\eut\    |)ounds." 

'  Monstei'  of  im'(piity!"  ciied  the  painter.  '  liend  of 
wickedness  I  thou  art  caught  in  thine  own  snares.  Ilast 
thou  not  sold  me  live  pounds"  w  oit  h  of  plate  for  twenty'.' 
Have  1  it  not  in  my  ])ocket  '.'  .\rt  thou  not  a  corn  iited 
dealer  in  stolen  goods  ?  ^'ield.  scoundiel.  yield  thy  money, 
or  I  will  l)ring  thee  to  justice  !  ' 

The  frightened  ])awnl)roker  bullied  and  bat  t  led  for  au  hile  : 
but  he  gave  u|)  his  money  at  last,  and  the  dispute  ended. 
Thus  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  Diabolus  had  rather  a  hard  bargain 
in  the  wily  Gambouge.     He  had  taken  a  victim  prisoner, 
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but  lie  liad  assuredly  caught  a  Tartar.  Simon  now  returned 
home,  and,  to  do  lum  justice,  paid  the  bill  for  his  dinner, 
and  restored  the  plate. 

And  now  I  may  add  (and  the  reader  should  ponder  upon 
this,  as  a  profound  picture  of  human  life),  that  Gambouge, 
since  he  had  grown  rich,  grew  like\\ise  abundantly  moral. 
He  was  a  most  exemplary  father.  He  fed  the  poor,  and 
was  loved  by  them.  He  scorned  a  base  action.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Thurtell,  or  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Green- 
acre,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  acted  like  the 
worthy  Simon  Gambouge. 

There  was  but  one  blot  upon  his  character-^he  hated 
Mrs.  Gam.  \\orse  than  ever.  As  he  grew  more  benevolent, 
she  grew  more  virulent  :  when  he  went  to  plays,  she  went 
to  Bible  societies,  and  vice  versa  :  in  fact,  she  led  him  such 
a  life  as  Xantippe  led  Socrates,  or  as  a  dog  leads  a  cat  in 
the  same  kitchen.  With  all  his  fortune — for,  as  may  be 
supposed,  Simon  prospered  in  all  worldly  things — he  was 
the  most  miserable  dog  in  the  Avhole  city  of  Paris.  Only  in 
the  point  of  drinking  did  he  and  Mrs.  Simon  agree  ;  and  for 
many  years,  and  during  a  considerable  number  of  hours 
in  each  day,  he  thus  dissipated,  partially,  his  domestic 
chagrin.  Oh,  philosophy  !  we  may  talk  of  thee  :  but, 
except  at  the  bottom  of  the  wine-cup,  where  thou  licst  like 
truth  in  a  well,  where  shall  we  find  thee  ? 

He  lived  so  long,  and  in  his  Morldly  matters  prospered 
so  much,  there  was  so  little  sign  of  devilment  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,  and  the  increase  of  his  prosperity, 
that  Simon,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  made  any  such  bargain  at  all,  as  that  which  we 
have  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  history.  He 
had  grown,  as  we  said,  very  pious  and  moral.  He  went 
icgularly  to  mass,  and  had  a  (ronfessor  into  the  bargain. 
He  resolved,  thei'cforc,  to  consult  that  reverend  gentleman, 
and  to  lay  before  him  the  whole  matter. 

'  I  am  inclined  to  think,  holy  sir,'  said  Gambouge,  after 
he  had  concluded  his  history,  and  shown  how,  in  some 
miraculous  A\ay,  all  his  desires  were  accomplished,  '  that, 
aftci-  all,  this  demon  was  no  other  than  tlie  creation  of  my 
own  brain,  heated  by  the  elTects  of  that  bottle  of  wine,  the 
cause  of  my  crime  and  my  j)rosperity.' 

The  confessor  agreed  with  him,  and  they  walked  out  of 
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cliurch  coinfoitably  togetluT  ;  and  ciitcied  afteiwaids 
a  Crt/c',  where  they  sate  down  to  refit'sh  thein.selves  alter 
the  fatigues  of  tlieii-  devotion. 

A  respectable  old  gentleman,  with  a  nunilier  of  oideis 
at  his  button-hole,  ])resently  entei-ed  the  room,  and  saun- 
tered up  to  the  marl)le  lable,  Ijefore  which  re])osed  Simon 
and  his  clerical  friend.  '  l^]xeuse  me.  gentlemen,'  he  said, 
as  he  took  a  ])laee  ojjposite  them,  and  began  reading  the 
papers  of  the  day. 

'  Bah  !  '  said  he,  at  last  ;  '  soiit-ils  giands  ces  jnuiMiau.v 
Anglais  '!  Look,  sir,'  he  said,  handing  oxer  an  immense 
sheet  of  the  TinKs  to  Mr.  (!aml)()Uge,  '  was  ex'cr  anything 
so  monstrous  V 

Gambouge  smiled  ];)olitcly,  and  examined  the  pi'oiVered 
page.  'It  is  enormous,'  he  said:  "but  1  do  not  read 
English.' 

'  Xay,"  said  the  man  with  the  urdcis.  "  hxik  closci-  a.t  it, 
Signort  Jambouge;  it  is  astonishing  how  easy  the  language  is.' 

Wondering,  Simon  took  the  slieet  of  pajier.  He  tuiiied 
pale  as  he  looked  at  it,  and  began  lo  cuise  the  ices  and  the 
waiter.  'Come,  M.  rAl)be,'  he  saitl  ;  'the  heat  and  glare 
of  this  ])lace  are  intoleraI)le.' 

The  stranger  rose  with,  t hem.  "  .\u  phiisir  dc  \ous  re\(>ir, 
mon  cher  monsieui','  said  hi-  :  "  I  do  tiol  mind  speaking 
befoi'e  the  abbe  liere.  who  will  be  my  \(  ly  good  friend  one 
of  these  days;  but  I  tliouglif  it  necessary  to  icfresh  y(»ui' 
memory,  concerning  our  little  business  transaction  six 
years  since  ;  atid  coidd  not  exactly  talk  of  it  <il  c/niri-//.  as 
you  wnay  fancy.' 

Simon  ( Jambouge  had  seen,  in  t  lie  doidile  sheeted  'I'miis 
the  pa])er  signed  by  himself,  which  the  little  de\  il  had 
pulled  out  of  his  fob. 

There  was  no  doubl  on  the  sid)ject  ;  an<l  Simon,  who 
had  but  a-  year  to  li\c  gicw  more  pious,  and  more  carelul 
than  ever.  lie  had  consultations  with  all  the  doilois  ol 
the  Sorbonne,  ami  all  the  l,i\\y<as  of  tin'  I'alais.  Ihit  his 
magniliceiK'c  grew  as  wearisome  to  him  as  his  poverty  had 
been  before  ;  and  not  one  of  t  he  doctors  w  horn  he  consulted 
could  give  him  a-  pemiy worth  of  consolation. 

Then  he  gi'cw  outrageous  in  his  demand  upon  the  de\  il. 
and  put   liim   to  all  sorts  of  absuid  ami  lidituluus  tasks  ; 
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Init  they  were  ail  liuuctually  performed,  until  Simon  could 
invent  no  new  ones,  and  the  devil  sat  all  day  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  doing  nothing. 

One  day.  Simon's  confessor  came  bounding  into  the  room, 
w  ith  the  greatest  glee.  '  My  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  have  it  ! 
Eureka  ! — I  have  found  it.  Send  the  pope  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  build  a  new  Jesuit  college  at  Rome,  give 
a  hundred  gold  candlesticks  to  St.  Peter's  ;  and  tell  his 
holiness  you  will  double  all,  if  he  w  ill  give  you  absolution  ! ' 

Gambouge  caught  at  the  notion,  and  hurried  off  a  courier 
to  Rome,  ventre  a  terre.  His  holiness  agreed  to  the  request 
of  the  petition,  and  sent  him  an  absolution,  written  out 
with  his  own  fist,  and  all  in  due  form. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  '  foul  fiend,  I  defy  you  !  arise,  Diabolus  ! 
your  contract  is  not  worth  a  jot  :  the  pope  has  absolved 
me,  and  I  am  safe  on  the  road  to  salvation.'  In  a  fervour 
of  gratitude  he  clasped  the  hand  of  his  confessor,  and  em- 
braced him  :  tears  of  joy  ran  dow  n  the  cheeks  of  these  good 
men. 

They  heard  an  inordinate  roar  of  laughter,  and  there  was 
Diabolus  sitting  opposite  to  them,  holding  his  sides,  and 
lashing  his  tail  about,  as  if  he  would  have  gone  mad  with 
glee. 

'  Why,'  said  he,  '  what  nonsense  is  this  !  do  you  suppose 
I  care  about  that  ?  '  and  he  tossed  the  pope's  missive  into 
a  corner.  '  M.  I'Abbe  knows,'  he  said,  bowing  and  giinning, 
'  that  though  the  pope's  paper  may  ])ass  current  here^  it  is 
not  worth  twopence  in  our  country.  What  do  I  care  about 
the  pope's  absolution  ?  You  might  just  as  well  be  absolved 
by  3'our  undcr-butler.' 

'  Egad,'  said  the  abbe,  '  the  rogue  is  right — I  quite  forgot 
the  fact,  which  he  points  out  clearly  enough.' 

'  Xo,  no,  Gambouge,'  continued  Diabolus,  with  horrid 
familiarity,  '  go  thy  ways,  old  fello\\',  that  cock  wont  fight ; ' 
and  he  retired  up  the  chimney,  chuckling  at  his  wit  and 
his  triumph.  Gambouge  heard  his  tail  scuttling  all  the  way 
up,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sweeper  by  profession. 

Simon  \\as  left  in  that  condition  of  grief  in  Avhich,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  newspapers,  cities  and  nations  are  found — when 
a  murder  is  committed,  or  a  lord  ill  of  the  gout — a  situation, 
we  say,  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe. 

To  add  to  his  woes,  Mrs.  Gambouge,  who  was  now  first 
made  acquainted  with  his  compact,  and  its  jjrobable  conse- 
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pany,  to  make  a  provision  for  one  who,  in  sickness  as  in 
healtli,  in  poverty  as  in  riclies,  lias  been  my  truest  and 
fondest  companion.' 

Gambouge  mopped  his  eyes  witli  his  handkerchief — all 
the  company  did  likewise.  Diabolus  sobbed  audibly,  and 
Mrs.  Gambouge  sidled  up  to  her  husband's  side,  and  took 
him  tenderly  by  the  hand.  '  Simon  !  '  said  she,  ',is  it 
true  ?   and  do  you  really  love  your  Griskinissa  ?  ' 

Simon  continued  Solemnly  :  '  Come  hither,  Diabolus  ; 
you  are  bound  to  obey  me  in  all  things  for  the  six  months 
during  which  our  contract  has  to  run  ;  take,  then,  Griski- 
nissa Gambouge,  live  alone  with  her  for  half  a  year,  never 
leave  her  from  morning  till  night,  obey  all  her  caprices, 
follow  all  her  whims,  and  listen  to  all  the  abuse  which  falls 
from  her  infernal  tongue.  Do  this,  and  I  ask  no  more  of 
you  ;   I  will  deliver  myself  up  at  the  appointed  time.' 

Not  Lord  G ,  when  flogged  by  Lord  B in  the 

House, — not  Mr.  Cartlitch,  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  in 
his  most  pathetic  passages,  could  look  more  crestfallen, 
and  howl  more  hideously,  than  Diabolus  did  now.  '  Take 
another  year,  Gambouge.'  screamed  he  ;  '  two  more — ten 
more — a  century  ;  roast  me  on  Lawrence's  gridiron,  boil 
me  in  holy  water,  but  don't  ask  that  :  don't,  don't  bid  me 
live  with  Mrs.  Gambouge  !  ' 

Simon  smiled  sternly.  '  I  have  said  it,'  he  cried  ;  '  do 
this,  or  our  contract  is  at  an  end.' 

The  devil,  at  this,  grinned  so  horribly  that  every  drop  of 
beer  in  the  house  turned  sour  :  he  gnashed  his  teeth  so 
frightfully  that  every  person  in  the  company  well  nigh 
fainted  with  the  colic.  He  slapped  down  the  great  parch- 
ment upon  the  floor,  trampled  upon  it  madly,  and  lashed 
it  with  his  hoofs  and  his  tail  :  at  last,  spreading  out  a  mighty 
pair  of  wings  as  wide  as  from  here  to  Regent  Street,  he 
slapped  Gambouge  with  his  tail  over  one  eye,  and  vanished, 
abruptly,  through  the  keyhole. 

Gambouge  screamed  with  pain  and  started  up.  'You, 
drunken,  lazy  scoundrel  !  '  cried  a  shrill  and  well-known 
voice,  '  you  have  been  asleep  these  two  hours  :  '  and  here 
he  received  another  terrific  box  on  the  ear. 

It  was  too  true,  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  work  ;  and  the 
beautiful  vision  had  been  dispelled  by  the  thumps  of  the 
tipsy  Griskinissa.     Nothing  remained  to  corroborate  his 
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story,  oxc'Cjit  tlu'  l)la(l(liM'  of  lakr.  ,uhI  this  \v;is  -]»irti'il  all 
ovei'  his  waistroai  mikI  hrcichc--. 

•  I  wish.'  said  the  \)nnr  frll.iu  .  iul)l)iiiL;  his  tintiliiiu'  chocks. 
'  tliat  dreams  were  true;  "  and  he  went  to  woik  auain  at 
liis  portrait. 


My  last  accounts  of  (!ainboui;f  aio,  that  he  has  left  the 
arts,  and  is  footman  in  a  small  family.  .Mi-,  (iam.  takes  in 
washinu' ;  and  it  is  said  that  her  conlimial  dealiiiLis  with 
soap-suds  and  Imt  water  have  i)een  the  only  things  in  life 
which  have  kept  her  from  spontaneous  ((unbustion. 


CARTOUCHE 

[Fraser's  J^agazine,  October,  1839J 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  with  an  account  of  the 
exploits  of  Monsieur  Louis  Dominie  Cartouche,  and  as 
Newgate  and  tlie  highways  are  so  much  the  fashion  with  us 
in  England,  we  may  be  allowed  to  look  abroad  for  histories 
of  a  similar  tendency.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  virtue  is 
cosmopolite,  and  may  exist  among  wooden-shoed  Papists 
as  well  as  honest  Church-of-P]ngland  men. 

Louis  Dominic  was  born  in  a  quarter  of  Paris  called  the 
Courtille,  says  the  historian  whose  work  lies  before  me  ; — • 
born  in  the  Courtille,  and  in  the  year  1693.  Another 
biographer  asserts  that  he  was  born  two  years  later,  and  in 
the  Marais  ; — of  respectable  parents,  of  course.  Think  of 
the  talent  that  our  two  countries  produced  about  this  time  : 
Marlborough,  Villars,  Mandrin,  Turpin,  Boileau,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  Moliere,  Racine,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Louis 
Cartouche, — all  famous  within  the  same  twenty  years,  and 
fighting,  writing,  robbing,  a  Venvi  ! 

Well,  Marlborough  was  no  chicken  when  he  began  to 
show  his  genius  ;  Swift  was  but  a  dull,  idle,  college  lad  ; 
but  if  we  read  the  histories  of  some  other  great  men  men- 
tioned in  the  above  list — I  mean  the  thieves,  especially — 
we  shall  find  that  they  all  commenced  very  early  :  they 
showed  a  passion  for  their  art,  as  little  Raphael  did,  or 
little  Mozart ;  and  the  history  of  Cartouche's  knaveries 
begins  almost  with  his  breeches. 

Dominic's  parents  sent  him  to  school  at  the  college  of 
Clermont  (now  Louis  le  Grand)  ;  and  although  it  has 
never  been  discovered  that  the  Jesuits,  who  directed  that 
seminary,  advanced  him  much  in  classical  or  theological 
knowledge.  Cartouche,  in  revenge,  showed,  by  repeated 
instances,  his  own  natural  bent  and  genius,  which  no 
difficulties  were  strong  enough  to  overcome.  His  first 
great  action  on  record,  although  not  successful  in  the  end, 
and  tinctured  \\\i\\  the  innocence  of  youth,  is  yet  highly 
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frodital)lo  In  him.  Tic  made  a  aenfial  ?;\vo(>])  nf  a  luuulittl 
and  twenty  niulitc.i  s  hclonuin^  t<i  liis  ((iiiijianitihs.  and 
disposed  of  them  to  his  satisfaction  ;  hut  as  it  \\as  dis- 
eovered  that  of  all  the  youths  in  the  college  of  (  Iciinont, 
he  only  was  the  pt  ssessor  of  a  ca^)  to  sleep  in.  sus))ieion 
(whieli,  alas  !  was  confiinied)  immediately  fell  uixm  him  : 
and  1)V  this  little  piece  of  youthful  iidirdi'.  a  sclu-me, 
prettily  conceived  an.d  smaitly  pciformcd.  \\as  ici  deted 
naught. 

Cartouche  had  a  wonderful  lo\'e  for  go(id  catin<^\  and 
put  all  the  appli>-\\  omen  and  cooks,  who  came  to  supply 
the  students,  under  contrilmt  ion.  Not  always.  howcN'cr. 
desirous  of  robbing  these,  he  used  to  deal  with  them, 
occasionally,  on  honest  jirinciplcs  of  baitci-  :  that  is, 
whenever  he  could  get  hold  of  his  schoolfellows"  kni\fs, 
books,  rulers,  or  jilaythit  gs.  which  he  used  fairly  to  c\- 
ciiange  for  tarts  and  !jir,!.rcrbiead. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  |>i-esitling  genius  of  evil  was  deter- 
mined to  patronize  this  young  man  ;  foi-  before  he  had 
been  long  at  college,  and  soon  after  he  hatl.  with  the  greati'st 
difticulty,  escaped  from  the  niiditc  ap  scrape,  an  opjjortunity 
occurred  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  both  his 
propersities  at  once,  and  not  only  to  steal,  but  to  steal 
sweetmeats.  It  ha])pened  that  the  ])rincipal  of  the  College 
received  eome  pots  of  Xarbonne  honey,  which  came  under 
the  eyes  of  Cartouche,  and  in  which  that  young  gentleman. 
as  soon  as  ever  lie  saw  them,  deteiniined  to  put  his  tirigers. 
The  president  of  the  college  put  aside  his  honey-pots  in 
an  apartment  within  his  own:  to  which.  cxcc])t  l)y  the 
one  door  which  led  into  the  ro<im  which  his  rewrcnce 
usually  occu|)icd.  there  was  no  ou.tlct.  There  was  no 
chimney  in  the  room  ;  and  the  windows  looked  iiito  the 
court,  where  there  was  a.  ])orter  at  night,  and  where 
crowds  passed  by  day.  What  was  Cartouche  to  do  V — 
have  the  honey  he  must. 

Over  this  chaml)er.  which  contained  what  his  soul 
longed  after,  and  ovci'  the  ])resident"s  looms,  there  ran 
a  set  of  unoccupied  garrets,  into  which  the  dcxtcidus 
Cartouche  penetrated.  These  weiv  divided  from  the 
rooms*  below,  ace*  rding  to  the  fashion  of  those  days.  i)\ 
a  set  of  large  beams,  which  ivached  across  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  across  which  rude  plaidvS  weiv  laid,  which  formed 
the  ceilino-  of  the  lower  storv  and  the  tloor  of  the  ui.i)er. 
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Some  of  these  plank.*  did  young  Cartouche  remove  ;  and 
having  descended  by  means  of  a  rope,  tied  a  couple  of 
others  to  the  neck  of  the  honey-pots,  climbed  back  again, 
and  drew  up  his  prey  in  safety.  He  then  cunningly  fixed 
the  planks  again  in  their  old  places,  and  retired  to  gorge 
himself  upon  his  booty.  And,  now,  see  the  punishment  of 
avarice  !  Everybody  knows  that  the  brethren  of-  the 
order  of  Jesus  are  bojnid  by  a  vow  to  have  no  more  than 
a  certain  small  sum  of  money  in  their  possession.  The 
principal  of  the  college  of  Clermont  had  amassed  a  larger 
sum,  in  defiance  of  this  rule  :  and  where  do  you  think 
the  old  gentleman  had  hidden  it  ?  In  the  honey-pots  ! 
As  Cartouche  dug  his  spoon  into  one  of  them,  he  brought 
out,  besides  a  quantity  of  golden  honey,  a  couple  of  golden 
louis,  which,  with  ninety-eight  more  of  their  fellows,  were 
comfortably  hidden  in  the  pots.  Little  Dominic,  who, 
before,  had  cut  rather  a  poor  figure  among  his  fellow- 
students,  now  appeared  in  as  fine  clothes  as  any  of  them 
could  boast  of  ;  and  when  asked  by  his  parents,  on  going 
home,  how  he  came  by  them,  said  that  a  young  nobleman 
of  his  school-fellows  had  taken  a  violent  fancy  to  him, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  a  couple  of  his  suits.  Cartouche 
the  elder,  good  man,  went  to  thank  the  young  nobleman  ; 
but  none  such  could  be  found,  and  young  Cartouche  dis- 
dained to  give  any  explanation  of  his  manner  of  gaining 
the  money. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  regret  and  remark  the  inadvert- 
ence of  youth.  Cartouche  lost  a  hundred  louis — for  what  ? 
For  a  pot  of  honey  not  worth  a  couple  of  shillings.  Had 
he  fished  out  the  j)ieces,  and  replaced  the  pots  and  the 
honey,  he  might  have  been  safe,  and  a  respectable  citizen 
all  his  life  after.  The  principal  would  not  have  dared  to 
confess  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  did  not,  openly  ;  but 
he  vowed  vengeance  against  the  stealer  of  his  sweetmeat, 
and  a  rigid  search  was  made.  Cartouche,  as  usual,  was 
fixed  upon  ;  and  in  the  tick  of  his  bed,  lo  !  there  were 
found  a  couple  of  empty  honey-pots  !  From  this  scrape 
there  is  no  knowing  how  he  would  have  escaped,  had  not 
the  president  himself  been  a  little  anxious  to  hush  the 
matter  up  ;  and,  accordingly,  young  Cartouche  was  made 
to  disgorge  the  residue  of  his  ill-gotten  gold  pieces,  old 
Cartouche  made  up  the  deficiency,  and  his  son  was  allowed 
to  remain  unpunished — until  the  next  time. 
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This,  you  iii.iy  tnticw  wiis  not  very  l(»iiu  in  (01111110;  ;  juid 
tliouijli  liisl(ii\-  has  not  iiiiuh'  us  ac<|uaiiil('(l  with  tlic 
exact  criiuc  which  Louis  homiiiic  next  conunittcfl,  it  inust 
have  been  a  serious  one;  for  (\irtonche.  who  had  liornc 
])lii]osopliically  ah  tlie  w  hiit])inL;,s  and  punishnients  uhicli 
were  administered  to  him  at  colleuc,  did  not  daic  to  face 
that  one  wliich  liis  in(h'i.niant  father  had  in  ))ickle  for  him. 
As  he  was  comiiiif  home  from  school,  on  the  tirst  day  aftiM' 
his  crime,  wlien  he  received  peiiiiission  to  tfo  al)road,  one 
of  his  brothers,  who  was  on  the  h-ok-ont  for  him,  met  him, 
at  a  short  (hstance  from  home,  and  told  him  what  was  in 
preparation  :  whicii  so  frii^htened  tliis  younu  thief,  that 
lie  dechned  I'cturninu  liome  aUouether.  and  set  out  upon 
tlie  wide  world  to  shift  for  liimseif  as  he  could. 

Undoul)ted  as  his  genius  was.  lie  had  not  arrived  at 
the  full  exercise  of  it.  and  his  gains  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  a))]ietite.  In  w  hatever  professions  he  tiied. — 
whether  he  joined  the  i!;i])sics,  which  he  did. — whetlier  he 
])icketl  ])Ockets  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  which  occupation  liistory 
attril)utes  to  him, — ]>oor  Cartouche  was  ;dwa\s  hungry. 
Hungry  and  ragged,  he  wandered  from  one  ]»lace  and 
profession  to  another,  and  regretted  the  honey-pots  at 
Clermont,  and  the  conjfortal)le  soii]»  and  hnnilli  at 
home. 

Cartouche  had  an  uncle,  a  kind  man,  w  ho  was  a  merchant, 
and  had  dealings  at  J\ouen.  One  day.  walking  on  the 
quays  of  that  city,  this  gi-ntlcman  saw  a  very  misciivbic, 
dirty,  staiving  lad,  who  had  just  made  a  pounce  upon 
some  bones  and  turni])-])eelings,  that  had  been  Hung  out 
on  the  (juay,  and  was  eating  tliem  as  greedily  as  if  tliey 
had  been  turkeys  and  trulHcs.  The  worthy  man  examined 
the  lad  a  little  closer.  O  heavens  !  it  was  their  runaway 
prodigal — it  was  little  liOiiis  Dominic  !  'i'lie  incrchant 
was  touched  by  his  case:  and,  forgetting  the  niglilcajis, 
the  honey-i)ots,  and  the  rags  and  dirt  of  litlle  Louis,  took 
him  to  his  arms,  and  kissed  and  hugged  him  with  the 
tenderest  afl'ection.  Louis  kissed  and  hugged  too,  and 
blubl)ered  a  great  deal  :  he  was  \ciy  repentant,  as  a  man 
often  is  when  he  is  hungry:  and  he  went  lioiiie  with  his 
uncle,  and  his  ])eace  was  made  ;  and  his  mother  got  him 
new  clothes,  and  tilled  his  belly,  and  for  a  while  Louis  was 
as  good  a  son  as  might  l)e. 

But  why  attemi)t  to  balk  the  proLM'css  of  genius  ''.    Louis's 
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was  not  to  be  kept  down.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  by 
this  time — a  smart,  lively  young  fellow,  and,  what  is  more, 
desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  washerwoman.  To  be 
successful  in  your  love,  as  Louis  kneAv,  you  must  have 
something  more  than  mere  flames  and  sentiment ; — a 
washer,  or  any  othej:  woman,  cannot  live  upon  sighs  only  ; 
but  must  have  new  gowns  and  caps,  and  a  necklace  e-very 
now  and  then,  and  a^few  handkerchiefs  and  silk  stockings, 
and  a  treat  into  the  country  or  to  the  play.  Now,  hoAV 
are  all  these  to  be  had  without  money  ?  Cartouche  saw 
at  once  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  as  his  father  would 
give  him  none,  he  was  obliged  to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  He 
took  to  his  old  courses,  and  lifted  a  purse  here,  and  a  watch 
there  ;  and  found,  moreover,  an  accommodating  gentleman, 
who  took  the  wares  oft'  his  hands. 

This  gentleman  introduced  him  into  a  very  select  arid 
agreeable  society,  in  which  Cartouche's  merit  began  speedily 
to  be  recognized,  and  in  which  he  learned  how  pleasant 
it  is  in  life  to  have  friends  to  assist  one,  and  how 
much  may  be  done  by  a  proper  division  of  labour.  M. 
Cartouche,  in  fact,  formed  part  of  a  regular  company  or 
gang  of  gentlemen,  who  were  associated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  the  public  and  the  law. 

Cartouche  had  a  lovely  young  sister,  who  was  to  be 
married  to  a  rich  young  gentleman  from  the  provinces. 
As  is  the  fashion  in  France,  the  parents  had  arranged  the 
match  among  themselves  ;  and  the  young  people .  liad 
never  met  until  just  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
marriage,  when  the  bridegroom  came  up  to  Paris  with  his 
title-deeds,  and  settlements,  and  money.  Now,  there  can 
hardly  be  found  in  history  a  finer  instance  of  devotion 
than  Cartouche  now  exhibited.  He  went  to  his  captain, 
explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  actually,  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  as  it  were  (the  thieves  might  be  called  his 
country),  sacrificed  his  sister's  husband's  property.  In- 
formations were  taken,  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  was 
reconnoitred,  and,  one  night,  Cartouche,  in  company  with 
some  chosen  friends,  made  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of 
his  brother-in-law.  All  the  people  were  gone  to  bed  ;  and,- 
doubtless,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  porter.  Cartouche  and 
his  companions  spared  him  the  trouble  of  opening  the 
door,  by  ascending  quietly  at  the  window.  They  arrived 
at  the  room  where  the  bridegroom  kept  his  great  chest, 
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atul  sot  indiistridiisly  to  work,  tiling  and  pic  kinf;  11h'  Incks 
which  (Ipfcndecl  tlic  treasure. 

The  bridcffroom  slo])t  in  tlio  next  rofiiii  ;  but  however 
tenderly  ("ai-touchc  and  his  workmen  handled  theii'  tools, 
fi'om  fear  of  (list  urhino  his  slutnhers.  their  benevolent  desiun 
was  disappointed,  foi-  awaken  him  they  did  :  and  (juietly 
sli))pinf^  out  of  bed,  he  eaiue  to  a  ])hiee  where  he  had  a 
(■om|)lete  view  of  all  that  was  uoinu  on.  He  did  not  cry 
out,  or  fritj;hten  himself  sillily:  but.  on  the  contraiy. 
contented  himself  with  watchinu  the  countenances  of  the 
I'obbers.so  t  hat  liemijj;ht  recomii'/c  them  on  another  occasion  : 
and,  thouuh  an  avaricious  man.  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest 
anxiety  about  his  money-chest  :  for  the  fact  is.  he  had 
retnovetl  all  the  cash  and  ])a|)ers  the  day  before. 

As  soon,  howevei'.  as  they  luul  bioken  all  the  locks,  and 
found  the  nothinu;  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest, 
he  shouted  w  ith  such  a  loud  \  oice.  "  Here,  Thomas  ! — John  I 
— officer  ! — kee])  the  uate.  fire  at  the  rascals  !  '  that  they, 
incontinently  takinu  friiiht.  ski|»ped  nimbly  out  of  window, 
and  left  the  house  free. 

Cartouche,  after  this,  did  not  care  to  meet  his  brother- 
in-law,  but  eschewed  all  those  occasions  on  which  the  latter 
was  to  be  present  at  his  father's  house.  The  eveninu'  before 
the  marriage  came  ;  and  then  his  father  insisted  u|)on 
his  appearance  aniono-  the  other  relatives  of  the  bride's 
and  bridenroom's  families,  who  were  all  to  asseiul)le  and 
make  mei'ry.  Cartouche  was  obliged  to  yield  :  and  brouuht 
with  him  one  or  two  of  his  com])anions,  who  had  been, 
by  the  way,  present  in  the  atf'air  of  the  empty  money- 
boxes; and  though  he  nevei'  fancied  that  there  was  any 
danger  in  meeting  his  l)rother-in-law  .  for  he  had  no  idea 
that  he  had  been  .seen  in  the  night  of  the  attack,  with  a 
natural  modesty,  which  did  him  I'eally  cicdit.  he  kcjit  out 
of  the  young  bridegroom's  sight  as  nuich  as  he  could,  and 
showed  no  desire  to  be  ])resented  to  him.  At  supper 
however,  as  he  was  sneaking  modestly  down  to  a  side-table, 
his  father  shouted  after  him,  '  Ho,  Dominic,  come  hither. 
and  sit  opposite  your  l)rother-in-law  :  '  which  DomimC  did. 
his  friends  following.  The  I)iidegi-oom  ])ledged  him  \cry 
gracefully  in  a  bumper  :  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  him 
a  pretty  speech,  on  tht*  honour  of  an  alliance  with  such 
a  family,  and  on  the  pleasures  of  f)r(ithei-in-law  ship  m 
general,   when,   looking  in  his  face— ye  gods!     he  saw    tin; 
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very  man  who  had  been  filing  at  liis  money-chest  a  few- 
nights  ago  !  By  his  side,  too,  sat  a  couple  more  of  the  gang. 
The  poor  fellow  turned  deadly  pale  and  sick,  and,  setting 
his  glass  down,  ran  quickly  out  of  the  room,  for  he  thought 
he  was  in  company  of  a  whole  gang  of  robbers.  *And  when 
he  got  home,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  elder  Cartouche, 
humbly  declining  any  connexion  with  his  family. 

Cartouche  the  elder,  of  course,  angrily  asked  the  reason 
of  such  an  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  engagement ;  and  then, 
much  to  his  horror,  heard  of  his  eldest  son's  doings.  '  You 
would  not  have  me  marry  into  such  a  family  ?  '  said  the 
ex-bridegroom.  And  old  Cartouche,  an  honest  old  citizen, 
confessed,  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  he  would  not.  What 
was  he  to  do  with  the  lad  ?  He  did  not  like  to  ask  for  a 
lettre-de-cachet,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Bastille.  He 
determined  to  give  him  a  year's  discipline  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Lazare. 

But  how  to  catch  the  young  gentleman  ?  Old  Cartouche 
knew  that,  were  he  to  tell  his  son  of  the  scheme,  the  latter 
Avould  never  obey,  and,  therefore,  he  determined  to  be  very 
cunning.  He  told  Dominic  that  he  was  about  to  make 
a  heavy  bargain  with  the  fathers,  and  should  require  a 
witness  ;  so  they  stepped  into  a  carriage  together,  and 
drove  unsuspectingly  to  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  But,  when 
they  arrived  near  the  convent.  Cartouche  saw  several 
ominous  figures  gathering  round  the  coach,  and  felt  that  his 
doom  was  sealed.  However,  he  made  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  the  carriage  drew  up,  and  his 
father  descended,  and,  bidding  him  wait  for  a  minute  in 
the  coach,  promised  to  return  to  him.  Cartouche  looked 
out ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  half  a  dozen  men  were 
posted,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  arresting  him. 

Cartouche  now  performed  a  great  and  celebrated  stroke 
of  genius,  which,  if  he  had  not  been  professionally  em- 
ployed in  the  morning,  he  never  could  have  executed.  He 
had  in  his  pocket  a  piece  of  linen,  \\hich  he  had  laid  hold 
of  at  the  door  of  some  shop,  and  from  which  he  quickly 
tore  three  suitable  stripes.  One  he  tied  round  his  head,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  nightcaj^  ;  a  second,  round  his  waist,  like 
an  apron  ;  and  w  itli  the  third  he  covered  his  hat,  a  round 
one,  with  a  large  brim.  His  coat  and  his  periwig  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  carriage  ;  and  when  he  stepped  out  from 
it  (which  he  did  without  asking  the  coachman  to  let  down 
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(he  stops),  lie  boic  exactly  the  a|i|H'atanc('  iif  a  conk's  hoy 
cai'i'\in^  a  di^li  ;  aiul  with  this  he  shppcd  (hioiiLih  the 
cxtMiipts  (ptitc  iiiisii>pccl  (•(!.  and  liadc  adieu  to  the  La/a  lists 
and  Ills  honest  lathei-.  who  came  out  speedily  to  seek  liitu, 
and  was  not  a  little  annoyed  to  lind  only  his  coat  and 
w  iu. 

With  that  coal  and  w  i:;.  ('arloudie  left  home,  lathei, 
friends,  eoiiseienee.  remcrse.  soiiety.  hehind  him.  lie 
discovered  (like  a  meat  immheroj'  other  philosopheis  and 
poets,  when  they  lia\e  commitlcd  iascal!\  actions)  that  the 
world  was  all  ^oinu  wronv.  and  he  (pian'clled  with  it  oiil- 
I'i.uht.  One  of  the  lirst  st'.iies  toM  of  the  illustrious  Car- 
touche, when  he  hecame  professionally  an<l  openly  a  idhhcr. 
redounds  highly  to  his  credit,  and  shows  that  he  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  o<ia--ion.  and  how  iinieh  he  had 
improved  in  the  course  of  a  \  cry  few  years  experience  His 
couraue  and  iivjenuilx'  were  \asily  admired  hy  his  iricnds: 
so  nuieh  so,  thai .  one  day .  I  he  captain  of  t  he  l><ind  I  liouuht  fit 
to  eonijilinient  him.  and  \owed  that  when  he  ( i  iic  captain ) 
died.  Cartouche  should  infalliMy  he  called  to  the  lotiimand- 
in-chief.  I'his  con\  I'lsat  ion,  so  llattcriiiu  to  ('arloiiclie. 
was  carried  on  hetween  the  two  'jenilemen.  a,s  Ihey  were 
walking',  one  niuht.  on  fln'  ipiays  li\  the  side  of  the  Seine. 
Cartouelie.  when  the  caplain  make  the  last  i-cmarf..  Iihish- 
iiigly  protested  ayaiust  il.  and  pleaded  his  extreme  youth 
as  a  reason  why  his  comrades  could  ncxcr  |iul  entire  I  rust 
in  him.  "  Psha.  man  !  '  said  the  captain.  '  thy  youth  is  in 
thy  t'avoiu'  ;  thou  w  ilt  li\ c  only  t  he  longer  to  lead  t  hy  troops 
to  victory.  As  for  streimlh.  hraxcry.  and  cuimini:.  ueit 
thou  as  old  as  .Methuselah,  thou  coiildst  not  i>c  lietler 
provided  than  thou  art  now,  at  ciLihteeii.'  What  was  the 
reply  of  Monsieur  Cartouche  ?  He  answered,  not  l>.\  words. 
but  by  actions.  Drawing!  his  knife  fiom  his  ijirdlc.  he 
instantly  dug  if  into  the  captaiiTs  IcK  side,  as  near  his 
heart  as  possil)le  ;  and  (hen.  sci/ini:  that  imprudent 
eonimauder,  preei))itated  him  xiok'utlx'  into  the  waters  ot 
the  Seine,  to  kee])  eompaiiy  with  the  mid'^cons  and  river- 
gods.  Wlien  he  returned  to  the  band,  and  recounted  how 
the  captain  had  basely  attempted  to  assassinate  him, 
and  how  he.  on  the  contrary,  hail,  by  exertion  of  su|)erior 
skill,  overcome  the  eai)tain,  not  one  (»f  the  society  bclicxed 
a  word  of  his  liistory  :  but  they  eheled  him  captain  h.rlh- 
with.     I    think    his    excellencv     I  >on     IJafael    Maix^to.    the 
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pacificator  of  Spain,   is  an  amiable  character,  for  ^hom 
history  has  not  been  written  in  vain. 

Being  arrived  at  this  exalted  position,  there  is  no  end 
of  the  feats  which  Cartouche  performed  ;  and  his  band 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  that  if  there  had  been  a 
hundred  thousand,  instead  of  a  hundred  of  them,  ^ho 
knows  but  that  a  new  and  popular  dynasty  might  not 
have  been  founded,  and  '  Louis  Dominic,  premier  Empereur 
des  Fran9ais,'  might  liave  performed  innumerable  glorious 
actions,  and  fixed  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  just 
as  other  monarchs  have  done,  a  hundred  years  after  Car- 
touche's death. 

A  story  similar  to  the  above,  and  equally  mofal,  is  that 
of  Cartouche,  who,  in  company  a\  ith  two  other  gentlemen, 
robbed  the  coche,  or  packet-boat,  from  Melun,  where  they 
took  a  good  quantity  of  booty, — making  the  passengers  lie 
down  on  the  decks,  and  rifling  them  at  leisure.  '  This 
money  will  be  but  very  little  among  three,'  whispered 
Cartouche,  to  his  neighbour,  as  the  three  conquerors  were 
making  merry  over  their  gains  ;  '  if  you  were  but  to  pull 
the  trigger  of  your  pistol  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
comrade's  ear,  perhaps  it  might  go  off,  and  then  there  would 
be  but  two  of  us  to  share.'  Strangely  enough,  as  Cartouche 
said,  the  pistol  did  go  off,  and  No.  3  perished.  '  Give  him 
another  ball,'  said  Cartouche  ;  and  another  Mas  fired  into 
him.  But  no  sooner  had  Cartouche's  comrade  discharged 
both  his  pistols,  than  Cartouche  himself,  seized  with  a 
furious  indignation,  drew  his  :  '  Learn,  monster,'  cried  he, 
'  not  to  be  so  greedy  of  gold,  and  perish,  the  victim  of 
thy  disloyalty  and  avarice  !  '  So  Cartouche  slew  the  second 
roliber ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  Europe  who  can  say  that 
the  latter  did  not  merit  well  his  punishment. 

I  could  fill  volumes,  and  not  mere  sheets  of  paper,  with 
tales  of  the  triumphs  of  Cartouche  and  his  band  ;    how  he 

robbed  the  Countess  of  O ,  going  to  Dijon,  in  her  coach, 

and  how  the  Countess  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  a\  as  faithful 
to  him  ever  after  ;  how ,  wlien  the  lieutenant  of  police 
offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pistoles  to  any  man  who 
would  bring  Cartouche  before  him,  a  noble  Marquess,  in 
a  coach  and  six,  drove  up  to  the  hotel  of  the  police  ; 
and  the  noble  Marquess,  desiring  to  see  Monsieur  de  la 
Reynie,  on  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  alone,  the  latter 
introduced  him  into  his  private  cabinet  ;    and  how,  when 
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IIktc,  the  Mai(juess  clicw  tVom  lii.'i  ])ucket  a  loni:.  curiou>ly 
shaped  dagger  :  '  Look  at  this.  ^Nloiisieur  de  hi  Eeynie,' 
said  he  ;    '  this  dagi;j.er  is  poisoned  I  ' 

'  Is  it  possible  V  '  said  31.  de  la  Keynie. 

'  A  prick  of  it  would  do  for  any  man/  said  the  Marquess. 

'  You  don't  say  so  !  '  said  M.  de  la  Reynie. 

'  1  do,  though  :  and.  what  is  more,'  says  the  Marquess, 
in  a  terrible  voire  '  if  you  do  not  instantly  lay  yourself 
Hat  on  the  ground,  m  ith  your  face  tow  ards  it,  and  your  hands 
ei'ossed  over  your  back,  or  if  you  make  the  slightest  noise 
or  cry,  I  will  stick  this  poisoned  dagger  between  your  ribs, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Cartouche  !  ' 

At  the  sound  of  tliis  di'cadful  name.  31.  de  la  Reynie  sunk 
incontinently  down  on  his  stomach,  and  submitted  to  be 
carefully  gagged  and  corded  :  after  which  ]\lonsieur  Car- 
touche laid  his  hands  upon  all  the  money  which  was  kept 
in  the  lieutenant's  cabinet.  Alas  I  and.  alas  :  man.y  a 
stout  bailiff,  and  many  an  honest  fellow  of  a  spy,  went, 
for  that  day,  without  his  pay  and  his  victuals  ! 

There  is  a  story  that  Cartouche  once  took  the  diligence 
to  Lille,  and  found  in  it  a  certain  Abbe  Potter,  who  was 
full  of  indignation  against  this  monster  of  a  Cartoui'he. 
and  said  that  when  lie  w  ent  back  to  Paris,  w  hicli  he  |)ro])osed 
to  do  in  about  a  fortnight,  he  should  give  tiic  lieutenant  of 
])olice  some  information,  which  would  infalhbly  lead  to 
the  scoundrel's  capture.  But  poor  Potter  wa>  disajt- 
pointed  in  his  d(>signs  ;  for.  before  he  could  fulfil  them, 
he  was  made  the  victim  of  Cartouche's  cruelty. 

A  letter  came  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  to  state  that 
Cartouche  had  travelled  to  Lille,  in  com])any  with  the 
Abbe  de  Potter,  of  that  town  ;  that  on  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's return  towards  Paris.  Cartoudie  had  wa>iaid  him, 
murdered  him,  taken  his  j)apcrs,  and  would  conic  to  I'aris 
himself,  bearing  the  name  and  clothes  of  the  unfortunate 
abbe,  by  the  Lille  coach,  on  such  a  day.  Tlic  Lille  coach 
arrived,  was  surrounded  l)y  police  agents:  the  monster 
Cartouche  was  there,  sure  enough,  in  the  abbe's  guise.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  tlung  into  prison,  brought  out  io  be 
examined,  and,  on  examination,  found  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Abbe  Potter  himself  I  It  is  pleasant  to  read  thus  of 
the  relaxations  of  great  men.  and  iind  them  condescending 
to  joke  like  the  meanest  of  us. 

Another  diligence  adventure  is  recounted  of  the  famous 
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Cartouche.  It  happened  that  he  met,  in  the  coach,  a  young 
and  lovely  lady,  clad  in  widow's  weeds,  and  bound  to  Paris, 
with  a  couple  of  servants.  The  poor  thing  was  the  widow 
of  a  rich  old  gentleman  of  Marseilles,  and  was  going  to  the 
capital  to  arrange  with  her  lawyers,  and  to  settle  her  hus- 
band's will.  The  Count  de  Grinche  (for  so  her  fellow- 
passenger  was  called)  was  quite  as  candid  as  the  pretty 
widow  had  been,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  Captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Nivernoi^ ;  that  he  was  going  to  Paris  to  buy 
a  colonelcy,  which  Ms  relatives,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the 
Prince  de  Montmorenci,  the  Coramandeur  de  la  Tremoille, 
with  all  their  interest  at  court,  could  not  fail  to  procure  for 
him.  To  be  short,  in  the  course  of  the  four  days'  journey, 
the  Count  Louis  Dominic  de  Grinche  played  his  cards  so 
well,  that  the  poor  little  wido\v  half  forgot  her  late  husband ; 
and  her  eyes  glistened  with  tears  as  the  Count  kissed  her 
hand  at  parting, — at  parting,  he  hoped,  only  for  a  few  hours. 

Day  and  night  the  insinuating  Count  followed  her  ;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  tete- 
a-tete,  he  plunged,  one  morning,  suddenly  on  his  knees,  and 
said,  '  Leonora,  do  you  love  me  ?  '  the  poor  thing  heaved 
the  gentlest,  tenderest,  sweetest  sigh  in  the  world  ;  and, 
sinking  her  blushing  head  on  his  shoulder,  whispered,  '  Oh, 
Dominic,  je  t'aime  !  Ah  !  '  said  she,  '  ho\\'  noble  is  it  of 
my  Dominic  to  take  me  \\'ith  the  little  I  have,  and  he  so 
rich  a  nobleman  !  '  The  fact  is,  the  old  Baron's  titles  and 
estates  had  passed  aw  ay  to  his  nephews  ;  his  dowager  was 
only  left  with  three  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  rentes  sur 
Pe'.af, — a  handsome  sum,  but  nothing  to  compare  to  the 
rent-roll  of  Count  Dominic,  Count  de  la  Grinche,  Seigneur 
de  la  Haute  Pigre,  Baron  de  la  Bigorne  ;  he  had  estates  and 
wealth  which  might  authorize  him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
a  duchess,  at  least. 

The  unfortunate  \\idow  never  for  a  moment  suspected 
the  cruel  trick  that  was  about  to  be  played  on  her  ;  and,  at 
the  request  of  her  affianced  husband,  sold  out  her  money, 
and  realized  it  in  gold,  to  be  made  over  to  him  on  the  day 
when  the  contract  was  to  be  signed.  The  day  arrived  ; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  in  France,  the  relations  of 
both  parties  attended.  The  widow's  relatives,  though 
respectable,  were  not  of  the  first  nobility,  being  chiefly  per- 
sons of  the  finance  or  the  robe  :  thei-e  was  the  president  of 
the  court  of  Arras,  and  his  lady  ;  a  farmer-general ;  a  judge 
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of  a  rourt  of  Pari^  :  and  other  such  t:ia\c  and  rcspcclahli- 
people.  As  for  Molisieiii-  le  ('olllle  (le  la  (iriliciie.  he  was 
not  bound  for  names:  and.  ha\  insi  the  whole  jjeeiaiie  to 
clioose  from,  bi'ouuht  a  host  of  .Motitniorencies.  Ci-ecpiis. 
Do  la  Tours,  and  (Uiises  at  his  hack.  His  //oninx  (rn/fdirts 
brought  his  pa])ers  in  a  sack,  and  di>played  the  })lans  of 
lii.s  estates,  and  the  titles  of  his  glorious  ancestry.  'J"hc 
widow's  hxwyers  had  ln'r  money  in  sacks  :  and  between  the 
gold  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ])archments  on  the  other,  lay 
the  contraet  which  was  to  make  the  widow's  three  hun(hed 
thousand  francs  tiie  ])i-o})erty  of  the  Count  de  (irinche. 
The  Count  de  la  Orinche  was  just  about  to  sign  :  when  the 
Marshal  de  Villai's,  stejiping  up  to  him.  said.  '  ('a])tain.  do 
you  know  who  the  ])resident  of  the  couit  of  Anas,  yonder, 
is  ?  It  is  old  Manasseh.  the  fence,  of  IJiussels.  1  jjawned 
a  gold  watch  to  him.  which  i  stole  from  Cadogan.  when 
I  was  with  Malbrook's  aiiny  in  l-laiuk'is." 

Here  the  Due  de  la  IJochc  (Juyon  came  forwaid.  very 
nuieh  alarmed.  '  IJun  me  through  the  l)ody  !  '  said  his 
(Jrace,    '  but    the   com})ti'oller-genei'ars   lady,    there,    is   no 

other  than  that  old  hag  of  a  Maigoton  who  keeps  tlii' . 

Here  the  Due  de  la  Roche  (hiyon's  voice  fell. 

Cartouche  smiled  graciously,  and  walked  u])  to  the  table. 
He  took  up  one  of  the  w  idow  's  tifteen  thousand  gold  })ieces  ; 
— it  was  as  pretty  a  bit  of  eo]t|)er  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 
'  My  dear,'  said  he.  politely.  "  there  is  some  mistake  here, 
and  this  business  had  better  sto)).' 

'  Count  !  '  gasped  the  ])oor  w  idow  . 

'  Count  be  hanged  I  '  answered  the  bridegroom,  sternly  ; 
'  my  name  is  Cartouche  !  ' 


ON  SOME  FRENCH  FASHIONABLE 
,  NOVELS 

WITH  A  PLEA  FOR  ROMANCES  IN  GENERAL 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Spanish  court  painter,  vviio, 
being  pressed  for  money,  and  having  received  a  piece  of 
damask,  which  he  was  to  wear  in  a  state  procession,  pawned 
the  damask,  and  appeared,  at  the  show,  dressed  out  in  some 
very  fine  sheets  of  paper,  which  he  had  painted  so  as  exactly 
to  resemble  silk.  Nay,  his  coat  looked  so  much  richer  than 
the  doublets  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  Emperor  Charles,  in 
whose  honour  the  procession  ^^as  given,  remarked  the 
painter,  and  so  his  deceit  was  found  out. 

I  have  often  thouglit  that,  in  respect  of  sham  and  real 
histories,  a  similar  fact  may  be  noticed  ;  the  sham  story 
appearing  a  great  deal  more  agreeable,  life-like,  and  natural 
than  the  true  one  :  and  all  who,  from  laziness  as  well  as 
principle,  are  inclin(?d  to  follow  the  easy  and  comfortable 
study  of  novels,  may  console  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  they  are  studying  matters  quite  as  important  as 
history,  and  that  tlieir  favourite  duodecimos  are  as  in- 
structive as  the  biggest  quartos  in  the  world. 

If,  then,  ladies,  the  big-wigs  begin  to  sneer  at  the  course 
of  our  studies,  calling  our  darling  romances  foolish,  trivial, 
noxious  to  the  mind,  enervators  of  intellect,  fathers  of 
idleness,  and  what  not,  let  us  at  once  take  a  high  ground, 
and  say, — Go  you  to  your  own  employments,  and  to  such 
dull  studies  as  you  fancy  ;  go  and  bob  for  triangles,  from 
the  Pons  Asinorum  ;  go  enjoy  your  dull  black  draughts  of 
metaphysics  ;  go  fumble  over  history  books,  and  dissert 
upon  Herodotus  and  Livy  ;  our  liistories  are,  perhaps,  as 
true  as  yours  ;  our  drink  is  tlie  brisk  spaikling  champagne 
drink,  from  the  presses  of  Colburn,  Bcntk-y,  and  Co.  ;  our 
\\alks  are  over  such  sunshiny  pleasure-grounds  as  Scott 
and  Shakespeare  have  laid  out  for  us  ;  and  if  our  dwellings 
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are  castles  in  tli<'  air.  we  Hiid  t  hem  cxccssixcly  s|)lcii(li(|  mid 
commodious: — he  nut  you  ciin  ions  Ix-causc  you  lia\c  no 
wings  to  rty  thithci'.  Let  the  hiu-wigs  despise  us  ;  such  roii 
tempt  of  their  neighboui's  is  the  custom  of  all  l)arl»arous 
tribes; — witness,  tlic  learned  Chinese:  Tipixio  Sultaun 
declai-ed  that  there  were  not  in  all  l-lurope  ten  lliousand 
men  :  the  Sclavonic  hordes,  it  is  said,  so  eiuitled  them- 
selves from  a  word  in  their  jargon,  w  hich  signifies  "  to 
speak  '  ;  the  ruffians  imagining  that  they  had  a  nu)nopoly 
of  this  agreeable  faculty,  and  that  all  other  nations  were 
dumb. 

Not  so  :  othei's  may  hockaj  :  Init  the  nove'ist  lias  a  loud. 
eloquent,  instructive  language,  though  his  enemies  may 
despise  or  deny  it  ever  so  much.  What  is  more,  one  could. 
perhaps,  meet  the  stoutest  histoiian  on  his  own  ground. 
and  argue  with  him  ;  showing  that  sham  histories  were 
much  truer  than  real  histories;  which  are.  in  fact,  uu're 
contemi)tible  catalogues  of  names  and  |)laces.  that  can  have 
no  moral  effect  upon  the  reader. 

As  thus : — 

Julius  Caesar  beat  Pompey,  at  Pliarsalia. 

The  Duke  of  MailhDrough  beat  Marslial  Tallard.  at    IMciiluini. 

The  Constal>le  of  P>t)url^on  beat  Fiancis  llie   Fiist,  at    l'a\ia. 

And  what  havc^  we  here  V  —  so  many  names,  simply. 
Suppose  Pharsalia  had  been,  at  that  mysterious  |)eiiod  u  hen 
names  were  given,  called  Pavia  ;  and  that  Julius  Caesai's 
family  name  bad  been  John  Chuichill  :  the  fact  would 
have  stood,  in  history,  thus  :  — 

'Pompey  ran  away  from  the  Duke  of  Marllioiouuli,  ai    Pavia.' 

And  why  not  ? — we  should  have  been  just   as  wise  :    or  ii 
might  be  stated,  that  — 

'  The  fentli  lr>gion  eliari;e(l  the  Freneli  infant  ly  at  iiliiiheirii  :  and 
Caesar,  writinjr  home  to  his  mamma,  said,  "■  Maila/ii' .  t'ml  i st  jn  ril n 
jars  FliotDKin." 

What  a  contemptible  science  this  is.  then,  alxiut  which 
quartos  are  written,  and  sixty-xohuued  P>iogra|)hic>  I  ni 
verselles,  and  Lai'dner's  Cal)inet  Cyclopaedias,  and  the 
like!  the  facts  are  nothing  in  it.  the  names  c\erythinL': 
and  a  gentleman  might  as  well  improxc  his  mind  by  learn- 
ing Walker's  Cazelteei-,  oi-  getting  by  heart  a  titty-years  old 
edition  of  the  Couit  (iuidi;. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  the  historians,  let  us  come  to 
the  point  in  question — the  novehsts. 


On  the  title-page  of  these  volumes  the  reader  has,  doubt- 
less, remarked,  that  among  the  pieces  introduced,  some 
are  announced  as  'copies  '  and  '  compositions.'  Manj^  of 
the  histories  have,  accordingly,  been  neatly  stolen  frorii  the 
collections  of  French-'authors  (and  mutilated,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  so  that  their  owners  should  not  know  them) ; 
and,  for  compositions,  we  intend  to  favour  the  public  with 
some  studies  of  French  modern  works,  that  have  not  as 
yet,  we  believe,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  English  public. 

Of  such  works  there  appear  many  hundreds  yearly,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  French  catalogues  ;  but  the  writer 
has  not  so  much  to  do  with  works  political,  philosopliical, 
historical,  metaphysical,  scientifical,  theological,  as  with 
those  for  which  he  has  been  putting  forward  a  plea — 
novels,  namely  ;  on  which  he  has  expended  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  study.  And,  passing  from  novels  in  general 
to  French  novels,  let  us  confess,  with  much  humihation, 
that  we  borrow  from  these  stories  a  great  deal  more  know- 
ledge of  French  society  than  from  our  own  personal  observa- 
tion we  ever  can  hope  to  gain  :  for,  let  a  gentleman  who 
has  dwelt  two,  four,  or  ten  years  in  Paris  (and  has  not 
gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  book,  when  three 
weeks  are  sufficient) — let  an  English  gentleman  say,  at 
the  end  of  any  given  period,  how  much  he  knows  of  French 
society,  how  many  French  houses  he  has  entered,  and 
how  many  French  friends  he  has  made  ? — He  has  enjoyed, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  say — 

At  the  English  Ambassador's,      so  many  soirees. 
At  houses  to  which  he  has)    ^o  many  tea-parties, 
brought  letters     .     .     .     .  \  -^         ^ 

At  Cafes so  many  dinners. 

At  French  private  houses     .       say    three    dinners,     and    very 

lucky  too. 

He  has,  we  say,  seen  an  immense  number  of  wax  candles, 
cups  of  tea,  glasses  of  orgeat,  and  French  people,  in  best 
clothes,  enjoying  the  same  ;  but  intimacy  there  is  none  ; 
we  see  but  the  outsides  of  the  people.  Year  by  year  we 
live  in  France,  and  grow  grey,  and  see  no  more.  We  play 
ecarte,  with  Monsieur  de  Trefle,  every  night ;    but  what 
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know  we  of  the  heart  (><'  tlie  man — of  tlio  inwai'd  ways. 
thouLfhts.  and  cn^tnins  of  Tretlf  '.'  Tf  we  liave  oood  legs. 
and  love  the  anuischicnt .  \\c  dance  with  Conntess  Flietiae. 
Tuesdays  and  Thuisdays.  cvef  since  the  Peae<'  :  and  how 
far  are  we  advanced  in  ae(|naintance  with  her  sinee  we  first 
twii'led  her  ronnd  a  rooiu  ',-  \\'c  know  her  velvef  gown, 
and  lier  diamonds  (abont  tlnce-fourtlis  of  them  are  sham, 
by  the  way)  :  we  know  her  smiles,  and  her  simpers,  and 
her  rouge — but  no  moic  :  she  may  turn  into  a  kitehen 
weneh  at  twelve  on  Thursday  night,  for  auLdit  we  know  ; 
her  ri>itnn .  a  pumjjkin  :  and  hei'  f/'7/<.  so  many  rats: 
but  the  real.  rougek'Ss.  iiitinK  Flietiae.  wi-  know"  not. 
This  privilege  is  granted  to  no  Englishman  :  we  may 
understand  the  French  lansiuage  as  well  as  Monsieur  de 
Lcvizae,  but  nevei  can  penetrate  into  Flietlaes  confidence  : 
our  ways  are  not  her  ways  :  our  manners  of  thinkino-.  not 
hers  :  when  we  say  a  good  thiuL;'.  in  the  eouise  of  the  night. 
we  are  wondrous  lueky  and  |)leased :  Flietiae  will  trill 
you  oft'  fifty  in  ten  nu'mites.  and  wondei  at  the  beti.'^e  of  the 
Briton,  who  has  never  a  word  to  say.  \\'e  are  married, 
and  have  fourteen  ehildren.  and  would  just  as  soon  make 
love  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  to  any  one  but  our  own  wife. 
If  you  do  not  make  love  to  Flietiae.  fi'om  the  day  after 
her  marriage  to  the  day  she  reaehes  sixty,  she  thinks  you 
a  fool.  We  won"t  play  at  eearte  with  Tretle  on  Sunday 
nights  ;  and  are  seen  walking,  about  one  o'eloek  (accom- 
panied by  fourteen  red-haired  ehildren.  with  fourteen 
gleaming  prayer-books),  away  from  the  church.  "  (yntnd 
Dieu  .''  cries' Tretle.  "  is  that  man  mad  ':  He  v%on"t  ])lay 
at  cards  on  a  Sunday  :  he  goes  to  church  on  a  Sunday  : 
he  has  fourteen  children  !  ' 

Was  ever  Frenchman  known  to  do  likewise  ".'  Pass  we 
on  to  our  argument,  which  is.  that,  witli  our  Knglish 
notions,  and  moral  and  physical  constitution,  it  is  ({uite 
impossible  that  we  should  become  intimate  with  our  brisk 
neighbours  :  and  when  such  authors  as  Lady  Morgan  and 
Mrs.  Trollope.  having  frequtnted  a  certain  number  of  tea- 
parties  in  the  French  capital,  begin  to  prattle  about  French 
manners  and  men, — with  all  respect  foi-  the  talents  of 
those  ladies,  we  do  believe  their  information  not  to  be 
worth  a  sixpence  :  thev  speak  to  us.  not  of  men,  but  of 
tea-parties.  Teti-parties  are  the  same  all  the  world  over  : 
with  the  exception  that,  with  the  French,  there  are  more 
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lights  and  prettier  dresses  ;  and,  with  us,  a  mighty  deal  more 
tea  in  the  pot. 

There  is,  however,  a  cheap  and  delightful  way  ot  travel- 
ling, that  a  man  may  perform  in  his  easy  chair,  without 
expense   of  passports   or   postboys.     On   the   wings   of   a 
novel,    from   the   next    circulating   library,    he   sends   his 
imagination    a  -  gadding,    and    gains     acquaintance    with 
people  and  manners,  whom  he  could  not  hope  otherwise 
to  know.     Twopence  a  volume  bears  us  whithersoever  we 
^vill ;— back  to  Ivanhoe  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  to  Waverley 
and  'the  Young  Pretender,  along  with  Walter  Scott ;    up 
to  the  heights  of  fashion  with  the  charming  enchanters 
of  the  silver-fork  school  ;    or,  better  still,  to  the  snug  inn 
parlour,  or  the  jovial  taproom,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
faithful'  Sancho  Weller.     I  am  sure  that  a  man  who,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  should  sit  down  to  write  the  history 
of  our  time,  would  do  wrong  to  put  that  great  contem- 
porary history  of  Pickwick  aside,  as  a  frivolous  work.     It 
contains    true    character   under   false    names ;     and,    like 
Roderick  Random,  an  inferior  work,  and  Tom  Jones  (one 
that  is  immeasurably  superior),  gives  us  a  better  idea  of 
the  state  and  ways  of  the  people,  than  one  could  gather 
from  any  more  pompous  or  authentic  histories. 

We  have,  therefore,  introduced  into  these  volumes  one 
or  two  short  reviews  of  French  fiction-writers,  of  particular 
classes,  whose  Paris  sketches  may  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  manners  in  that  capital.  If  not  original,  at 
least  the  drawings  are  accurate  ;  for,  as  a  Frenchman 
might  have  lived  a  thousand  years  in  England,  and  never 
could  have  written  Pickwick,  an  Englishman  cannot  hope  to 
give  a  good  description  of  the  inward  thoughts  and  ways 
of  his  neighbours. 

To  a  person  inchned  to  study  these,  in  that  light  and 
amusing  fashion  in  which  the  novelist  treats  them,  let  us 
recommend  the  works  of  a  new  writer.  Monsieur  de  Bernard, 
who  has  painted  actual  manners,  Anthout  those  monstrous 
and  terrible  exaggerations  in  which  late  French  writers 
have  indulged  ;  and  who,  if  he  occasionally  wounds  the 
English  sense  of  propriety  (as  what  French  man  or  woman 
alive  will  not  ?),  does  so  more  by  slighting  than  by  out- 
raging it,  as,  with  their  laboured  descriptions  of  all  sorts 
of  imaginable  wickedness,  some  of  his  bret^iren  of  the  press 
have   done.     M.    de   Bernard's   characters   are   men   and 
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women  of  <j;tMitc('l  society — lascaU  enoujili.  hut  li\iiii:  in 
no  state  of  (•on\ul>i\r  ciiines  ;  and  ^\e  follow  him  in  his 
lively,  malicious  acctiiuit  of  their  manneis.  without  risk  of 
lighting  upon  any  such  horidrs  as  Balzac  oi'  Dumas  have 
provided  for  us. 

Let  us  give  an  instance  : — it  is  fiom  i\\v  amusing  ncivel 
called  Les  Ailcs  (I'lcdrc.  and  contains  \\luit  is  to  us  (jnite 
a  new  picture  of  a  French  fashionable  rogue.  The  fashions 
will  change  in  a  few  yeai's,  and  the  rogue,  of  course,  with 
them.  Let  us  catch  this  delightful  fellow  eie  he  Hit's.  It 
is  impossible  to  sketch  the  chaiacter  in  a  more  s])arkling. 
gentlemanlike  \\ay.  than  M.  de  Bernard's  :  but  such  light 
things  are  very  difficult  of  translation,  and  the  sparkle 
sadly  evaporates  duiing  the  ])rocess  of  (hcdtiliii'j. 

A  FRENCH  FASHIONABLE  LETTER 

'  ]\Iy  dear  Victor,  it  is  six  in  the  morning  :  I  have  just 
come  from  the  English  Ambassador's  ball,  and  as  my 
plans  for  the  day  do  not  admit  of  my  sleeping.  I  write  you 
a  line  ;  for,  at  this  moment,  saturated  as  1  am  with  the 
enchantments  of  a  fairy  night,  all  other  pleasures  would 
be  too  weai'isome  to  keep  me  awake,  except  that  of  con- 
versing with  you.  Indeed,  were  I  not  to  wiitc  to  you 
now,  when  should  I  find  the  possibility  of  doing  so  ':  Time 
flies  here  with  such  a  frightful  rapidity,  my  jjlcasures  and 
my  affairs  whirl  onwards  totretlKn'  in  such  a  torrentuous 
galopade,  that  I  am  compelled  to  seize  occasion  by  the 
forelock  :  for  each  moment  has  its  im{)erious  em]ilov.  Do 
not.  then,  accuse  me  of  negligence  :  if  my  corn^spondence 
has  not  always  that  regulaiity  which  T  would  fain  give  it. 
attribute  the  fault  sc)lely  to  the  whirlwind  in  which  1  li\e. 
and  which  carries  me  hithei  and  tluther  at  its  will. 

'  However,  you  are  not  the  only  person  with  wlioni  1  am 
behindhand  :  I  assure  you,  on  the  contiaiy.  that  you  aic 
one  of  a  very  numerous  and  fashionable  company,  to 
whom,  towards  the  discharge  of  my  debts.  1  i)roposc  to 
consecrate  four  houis  to-da\ .  1  irive  you  the  picfcrence 
to  all  the  world,  even  to  the  lovely  Duchess  of  San  Severino. 
a  delicious  Italian,  whom,  for  my  special  hap|jiness,  I  met 
last  summer  at  the  Waters  of  Aix.  I  have  also  a  most 
important  negotiation  to  conclude  with  one  of  our  Princes 
of    Finance  :      but,   n'import' ,    I    commence    with    thee  : 
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friendship  before  love  or  money — friendship  before  every- 
thing. My  dispatches  concluded,  I  am  engaged  to  ride  with 
the  Marquis  de  Grigneure,  the  Comte  de  Castijars,  and  Lord 
Cobham,  in  order  that  we  may  recover,  for  a  breakfast, 
at  the  Roeher  de  Cancale,  that  Grigneure  has  lost,  the 
appetite  which  we  ^11  of  us  so  cruelly  abused  last  night  at 
the  Ambassador's  gala.  On  my  honour,  my  dear  fellow, 
everybody  was  of  a^  caprice  prestigieux  and  a  comfortable 
miroholant.  Fancy,  for  a  banquet-hall,  a  royal  orangery 
hung  with  white  damask  ;  the  boxes  of  the  shrubs  trans- 
formed into  so  many  sideboards  ;  lights  gleaming  through 
the  foliage  ;  and,  for  guests,  the  loveliest  women  and 
most  brilliant  cavaliers  of  Paris.  Orleans  and  Nemours 
were  there,  dancing  and  eating  like  simple  mortals.  In 
a  word,  Albion  did  the  thing  very  handsomely,  and  I 
accord  it  my  esteem. 

'  Here  I  pause,  to  ring  for  my  valet-de-chambre,  and  call 
for  tea  :  for  my  head  is  heavy,  and  I've  no  time  for  a  head- 
ache. In  serving  me,  this  rascal  of  a  Frederic  has  broken 
a  cup,  true  Japan,  upon  my  honour — the  rogue  does  nothing 
else.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  did  he  not  hump  me  pro- 
digiously, by  letting  fall  a  goblet,  after  Cellini,  of  which  the 
carving  alone  cost  me  three  hundred  francs  ?  I  must 
positively  put  the  wretch  out  of  doors,  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  my  furniture  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  Eneas,  an 
audacious  young  negro,  in  whom  wisdom  hath  not  waited 
for  years — Eneas,  my  groom,  I  say,  A\ill  probably  be  elevated 
to  the  post  of  valet-de-chambre.  But  where  was  I  ? 
I  think  I  was  speaking  to  you  of  an  oyster  breakfast,  to 
which,  on  our  return  from  the  Park  (du  Bois),  a  company 
of  pleasant  rakes  are  invited.  After  quitting  Borel's, 
we  propose  to  adjourn  to  the  Barriere  du  Combat,  where 
Lord  Cobham  proposes  to  try  some  bulldogs,  which  he  has 
brought  over  from  England ;  one  of  these,  O'Connell 
(Lord  Cobham  is  a  Tory).,  has  a  face  in  which  I  place 
much  confidence  :  I  have  a  bet  of  ten  louis  with  Castijars 
on  the  strength  of  it.  After  the  fight,  we  shall  make  our 
accustomed  appearance  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  (the  only  place, 
by  the  way,  where  a  man  who  respects  himself  may  be  seen), 
— and  then  away  with  frocks  and  spurs,  and  on  with  our 
dress-coats  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  the  first  place, 
I  shall  go  doze  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  Opera,  where 
my   presence  is   indispensable  ;     for   Coralie,   a   charming 
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creature,  passes  this  eveuiiif:;  IVoni  the  laiik  i>t'  the  /v//.s  to 
that  of  the  tiijcrs.  in  a  jMi-s-de-lrois,  and  our  box  patronizes 
her.  x\t'ter  the  Opera,  1  nuist  show  my  faee  at  two  o)'  three 
.s(ilo)w  in  the  Faulxiuig  St.  Honore  ;  and  having  thus  ])er- 
fornied  my  duties  to  the  woild  of  fasliion.  I  retui'n  to  the 
exercise  of  my  rights  as  a  menil)er  of  the  Carnival.  At 
two  o'eh)ck  all  the  world  meets  at  tlie  Theatre  \'entadour  : 
lions  and  tigers — the  whole  of  our  menagerie,  will  he 
])resent.  iM-oe  !  off  we  go  !  loaiing  and  bounding  Bac- 
chanal and  Salurnal  :  'tis  agieed  that  we  shall  be  every- 
thing that  is  low.  'J'o  conclude,  we  sup  with  Castijars, 
th(»  most  "  furiously  dishewlled  "'  orgy  that  ever  was 
know  n.' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  on  matlcis  of  linance.  (Mjually 
curious  and  instructixc.  Hut  pause  wi'  for  the  2)resent, 
to  consider  the  fashionable  ])art  :  and,  caricature  as  it  is, 
we  have  an  accuiate  picture  of  the  actiml  French  dandy. 
Bets,  breakfasts,  riding,  diiuier.s  at  the  ('ate  de  Paris,  and 
delirious  Carnival  balls;  the  animal  goes  thrt)ugh  all  such 
frantic  pleasuies  at  the  season  that  i)recedes  Lent.  He 
has  a  wondrous  respect  for  English  '  gentlemen-s])oits- 
men  :  '  he  imitates  tlieir  clulis — theii'  lov(  of  horse-llcsh, 
he  calls  his  palefreiiicr  a  grnom.  wears  blue  bird's-eye 
neckcloths,  spoils  his  pink  out  hunting,  rides  steeple-chases, 
and  has  his  Jockey-club.  The  "  tigers  and  lions  '  alluded 
to  in  the  report,  haw  been  borrowed  fiom  our  own  count ly, 
and  a  great  compliment  is  it  to  Monsieur  de  Berruird,  the 
writer  of  the  above  anujsing  sk<  tch,  that  he  has  such  a 
knowledge  of  English  names  and  things,  as  to  gi\'e  a  Tory 
Lord  the  decent  title  of  Loid  Cobham,  and  to  call  his  dog 
O'Connell.  Paul  de  Kock  calls  an  English  nobleman,  in 
one  of  his  last  novels.  Lord  Boulingwij,  and  apj)ears  \astiy 
delighted  at  the  verisimilitude  of  the  title. 

For  the  '  rmjisst  mcnt.<;  (t  hoiidissctncut-^.  bdcclnnKth  d 
satunialc  galop  iiifcnidl.  ro)idr  du  .sahhat  IokI  l(  1r<  inhh  im  iii' 
these  words  give  a  most  clear  untranslateal)le  idea  oj  (he 
Carnival  l)all.  A  sight  more  hideous  can  hardly  s(rike 
a  man's  eye.  1  was  ])resent  at  one  w  here  the  foin-  tiiousand 
guests  whirled  screaming,  reeling,  loaring,  out  of  the  ball- 
room in  the  Rue  8t.  Honore.  and  tore  down  (o  the  column 
in  the  Place  ^'end6me,  round  which  they  wcnl  shrieking 
their  own  music,  twenty  miles  an.  hour,  and  so  tore  madly 
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back  again.  Let  a  man  go  alone  to  such  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, and  the  sight  for  him  is  perfectly  terrible  :  the  horrid 
frantic  gaiety  of  the  place  puts  him  in  mind  more  of  the 
merriment  of  demons  than  of  men  :  bang,  bang,  drums, 
trumpets,  chairs,  pistol-shots,  pour  out  of  the  orchestra, 
which  seems  as  mad  as  the  dancers  ;  whiz,  a  whirlwind 
of  paint  and  patches,  all  the  costumes  under  the  sup,  all 
the  ranks  in  the  empire,  all  the  he  and  she  scoundrels  of  the 
capital,  writhed  and'  twisted  together,  rush  by  you  ;  if  a 
man  falls,  woe  be  to  liim :  two  thousand  screaming  menads 
go  trampling  over  his  carcass  :  they  have  neither  power 
nor  will  to  stop. 

A  set  of  Malays,  drunk  with  bhang,  and  running  amuck, 
a  company  of  howling  dervishes,  may  possibly,  at  our  own 
day,  go  through  similar  frantic  vagaries  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
any  civilized  European  people,  but  the  French,  would 
permit  and  enjoy  such  scenes.  But  our  neighbours  see 
little  shame  in  them  ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  men  of  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  here  congregate  and  give  themselves 
up  to  the  disgusting  worship  of  the  genius  of  the  place. — 
From  the  dandy  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  Cafe  Anglais,  let 
us  turn  to  the  dandy  of  Flicoteau's  and  the  Pays  Latin — 
the  Paris  student,  whose  exploits  among  the  grisettes  are 
so  celebrated,  and  whose  fierce  republicanism  keeps  gen- 
darmes for  ever  on  the  alert.  The  following  is  M.  de 
Bernard's  description  of  him  : — 

'  I  became  acquainted  with  Dambergeac  when  we  were 
students  at  the  Ecole  de  Droit ;  we  lived  in  the  same 
hotel,  on  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  No  doubt,  madam, 
you  have  occasionally  met  little  children  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and,  to  this  end,  clothed  in  white  raiment  from  head 
to  foot  :  my  friend,  Dambergeac,  had  received  a  different 
consecration.  His  father,  a  great  patriot  of  the  Revolution, 
had  determined  that  his  son  should  bear  into  the  world  a 
sign  of  indelible  republicanism  :  so,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  his  godmother  and  the  parish  curate,  Dambergeac  was 
christened  by  the  Pagan  name  of  Harmodius.  It  was  a  kind 
of  moral  tricolor-cockade,  which  the  cliild  was  to  bear 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  all  the  revolutions  to  come. 
Under  such  influences,  my  friend's  character  began  to 
develop  itself,  and,  fired  by  the  example  of  his  father, 
and  by  the  warm  atmosphere  of  his  native  place,  Marseilles, 
he  grew  up  to  have  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  grand 
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liberality  of  jxijiti's.  wliidi  weic  at  tlicii'  liciuht  when  first 
I  iiiafle  his  aecjuaiiitaiiee. 

He  was  tlieii  a  y..iiiiu  man  nf  riuhteen,  with  a  tall,  slim 
figure,  a  l)r()ad  eliest.  and  a  flamimj  black  eye.  out  of  all 
which  ])ersoiial  chaiins  he  knew  liow  to  diaw  the  most 
advantage:  and  tliiiuiih  his  <-.»tvimc  \\as  such  as  8tauf) 
mighf  probably  haxc  ciitici/.ed.  he  luul.  nevertheless,  a 
style  i)eculiar  {n  himself — to  himself  and  the  students. 
among  w]u)m  he  was  ihc  leader  (if  the  fashion.  A  tight 
black  coat,  buttoned  \i\<  to  the  chin,  aeidss  the  chest,  set 
off  that  2)art  of  his  person:  a  low-crowned  hat,  with  a 
voluminous  rim.  cast  solenui  shadows  over  a  countenanci; 
bronzed  l)y  a  southeiii  sun  ;  he  woic.  at  one  time,  enormous 
flowing  black  locks,  whicli  he  saciiliced  pitilessly,  howevei', 
and  ado])ted  a  Brutus,  as  iR'ing  mine  rcvolutioiuiiy  :  finally, 
he  carried  an  eiujrmous  club,  that  was  his  code  and  digest  : 
in  like  manner,  l)e  Ketz  used  to  I'arry  a  stiletto  in  his 
jiocket,  by  way  of  a  bieviary. 

'  Although  of  dith-rcnt  ways  of  thinking  in  jjolitics, 
certain  sympathies  of  chaiacter  and  conduct  united  Dam- 
bergeac  and  myself,  and  wf  speedily  became  close  friends. 
I  don't  think,  in  the  \\hole  course  of  his  three  years' 
residence.  Dambergeac  ever  \\ent  through  a  single  course  of 
lectures.  For  the  examiiuitions,  he  tiusted  to  luck,  and 
to  his  own  facility,  w  hit-h  was  prodigious  :  as  for  honours, 
he  never  aimed  at  them,  but  was  content  to  do  exactly  as 
little  as  was  necessary  for  him  to  gain  his  degree.  In  like 
manner  he  sedulously  avoided  those  horiible  circulating 
libraries,  where  daily  are  seen  to  congregate  the  •■  i-eading 
men"  of  our  schools.  But,  in  icvengc.  there  was  not 
a  milliner's  sho]»,  or  a  liiKjirc's.  in  all  our  (puutier  Latin, 
wliieh  he  did  not  industriously  frequent,  and  of  which 
he  was  not  the  oracle.  Nay,  it  was  said  that  his  \ictoiies 
were  not  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiiu-  :  re))orts  did 
occasionally  come  to  us  of  fabulous  adventuies  by  him 
accomplished  in  the  fai-  legions  of  the  Hue  dr  la  Paix  and 
the  Boulevard  Poissonnie.-.".  Such  recitals  were,  for  us 
less  favoured  mortals,  like  tales  of  Bacchus  comiuering  in  the 
East;  they  excited  our  ambitioTi,  but  not  oui-  jealousy; 
for  the  superiority  of  Haimodius  was  aekn(«\\  ledged  by  us 
all,  and  Ave  never  thought  of  a  rivahy  with  hirii.  No  nian 
ever  cantered  a  hack  through  the  C'hamps  Klysees  with 
such  elegant  assurance  ;  no  man  ever  made  such  a  massacre 
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of  dolls  at  the  shooting  gallery  ;  or  won  you  a  rubber  at 
billiards  with  more  easy  grace  ;  or  thundered  out  a  couplet 
of  Beranger  with  such  a  roaring  melodious  bass.  He  was 
the  monarch  of  the  Prado  in  winter  ;  in  summer,  of  the 
Chaumiere  and  Mont  Parnasse.  Not  a  frequenter  of  those 
fashionable  places  of  entertainment  showed  a  more  amiable 
laisser-aller  in  the  dance — that  peculiar  dance  at  which 
gendarmes  think  proper  to  blush,  and  which  squeamish 
society  has  banished  from  her  salons.  In  a  word,  Har- 
modius  was  the  prince  of  mauvais  sujets,  a  youth  with  all 
the  accompUshments  of  Gottingen  and  Jena,  and  all  the 
eminent  graces  of  his  own  country. 

'  Besides  dissipation  and  gallantry,  our  friend  had  one 
other  vast  and  absorbing  occupation — politics,  namely  ;  in 
which  he  was  as  turbulent  and  enthusiastic  as  in  pleasure. 
La  Patrie  was  his  idol,  his  heaven,  his  nightmare  :  by  day 
he  spouted,  by  night  he  dreamed,  of  his  country.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  of  his  coiffure  a  la  Sylla  ;  need  I  mention 
his  pipe,  his  meerschaum  pipe,  of  which  General  Foy's 
head  was  the  bowl ;  his  handkerchief  with  the  Charte  printed 
thereon  ;  and  his  celebrated  tricolor  braces,  which  kept  the 
rallying-sign  of  his  country  ever  close  to  his  heart  ?  Besides 
these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  sedition,  he  had  inward 
and  secret  plans  of  revolution  :  he  belonged  to  clubs, 
frequented  associations,  read  the  Constitutionnel  (Liberals, 
in  those  days,  swore  by  the  Constitutionnel),  harangued 
peers  and  deputies  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  ; 
and  if  death  happened  to  fall  on  such,  and  the  Constitu- 
tionnel declared  their  merit,  Harmodius  was  the  very 
first  to  attend  their  obsequies,  or  to  set  his  shoulder  to  their 
coffins. 

'  Such  were  his  tastes  and  passions  :  his  antipathies  were 
not  less  lively.  He  detested  three  things :  a  Jesuit,  a  gen- 
darme, and  a  claqueur  at  a  theatre.  At  this  period,  mis- 
sionaries were  rife  about  Paris,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
illume  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  by  public  preachings  in  the 
churches.  ^  Infdmes  j^suites  !  '  would  Harmodius  exclaim, 
who,  in  the  excess  of  his  toleration,  tolerated  nothing  ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  philosophers  like  himself, 
would  attend  with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  meetings  of 
the  reverend  gentlemen.  But,  instead  of  a  contrite  heart, 
Harmodius  only  brought  the  abomination  of  desolation 
into  their  sanctuary.     A  perpetual  fire  of  fulminating  balls 
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would  I)ang  fioin  under  the  feet  of  the  faithful  ;  odours 
of  impure  a.safoetida  would  miiiiile  with  the  fumes  of  the 
ineense  ;  and  w  ieked  drinking  ehoruses  w ould  lise  up  along 
with  the  holy  eantieles,  in  hideous  dissonanee,  reminding 
one  of  the  old  orgies  under  the  reign  of  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason. 

'  His  Imtred  of  the  gendarmes  was  etpially  ferocious  :  and 
as  for  the  ehujueurs.  woe  l)e  to  them  when  Harmodius  was 
in  the  pit  I  They  knew  him,  and  trembled  Ijefore  him. 
like  the  earth  before  Alexandei'  :  and  his  famous  war-cry. 
'La  Carte  an  c/iapfau/'  was  so  much  dreaded,  that  the 
'  cntnprencurfi  dc  shcccs  dramaliqufs  '  demanded  twice  as 
much  to  ''do'  tlu'  Odeon  Theatre  (which  we  students  and 
Harmodius  frequented),  as  to  applaud  at  any  other  place 
of  amusement  ;  and.  indeed,  their  doul)le  })ay  was  haidly 
gained  :  Harmodius  taking  care  that  they  should  earn  the 
most  of  it  under  the  benches.' 


This  passage,  w  ith  w  Inch  we  have  taken  some  liberties, 
will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  reckless,  jovial, 
turbulent  Paiis  student,  than  any  with  which  a  foreigner 
could  furnish  inin  :  the  grisette  is  his  heroine  :  and  dear 
old  Beranger.  the  cynic-ejjicurean.  has  celebrated  him  and 
her  in  the  most  delightful  verses  in  the  woild.  Of  these 
we  may  have  occasion  to  say  a  word  oi-  two  anon.  Mean- 
while iet  us  follow  Monsieui'  de  Bernard  in  his  amusing 
descriptions  of  his  countrymen  somew  hat  fait  her  :  and. 
having  seen  how  Dambeigfac  was  a  ferocious  icpublican. 
being  a  bachelor,  let  us  see  how  age,  sense,  and  a  little 
government  pay — that  great  agent  of  conversions  in 
France— nay.  in  England — has  reduced  him  to  be  a  ])om- 
pous.  quiet." loyal  supporter  of  the  juste  milieu  :  his  fonnci 
portrait  was  that  of  the  student,  the  present  will  stand  foi- 
an  admirable  lively  likeness  of 

THE    SCrS-PREFET 

Saying  that  I  would  wait  foi'  Dambergeac  in  his  own 
study,  I  was  introduced  into  that  ai)ai-tment.  and  saw 
around  me  the  u.sual  furniture  of  a  uum  in  his  station. 
There  was.  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  huge  bureau. 
surrounded  by  orthodox  arm-chairs  ;   and  theic  were  many 
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shelves,  with  boxes  duly  ticketed  ;  there  were  a  number  of 
maps,  and,  among  them,  a  great  one  of  the  department 
over  which  Dambergeac  ruled  ;  and,  facing  the  windows, 
on  a  wooden  pedestal,  stood  a  plaster-cast  of  the  '  Roi  des 
Fran^ais.'  Recollecting  my  friend's  former  republicanism, 
I  smiled  at  this  piece  of  furniture  ;  but,  before  I  had  time 
to  carry  my  observations  any  farther,  a  heavy  rolling  sound 
of  carriage-wheels,  that  caused  the  windows  to  rattle,  and 
seemed  to  shake  the  whole  edifice  of  the  sub-prefecture, 
called  my  attention  to  the  court  without.  Its  iron  gates 
were  flung  open,  and  in  rolled,  with  a  great  deal  of  din, 
a  chariot  escorted  by  a  brace  of  gendarmes,  sword  in  hand. 
A  tall  gentleman,  with  a  cocked -hat  and  feathers,  wearing 
a  blue  and  silver  uniform  coat,  descended  from  the  vehicle  ; 
and  having,  with  much  grave  condescension,  saluted  his 
escort,  mounted  the  stair.  A  moment  afterwards  the  door 
of  the  study  was  opened,  and  I  embraced  my  friend. 

After  the  first  warmth  and  salutations,  we  began  to 
examine  each  other  with  an  equal  curiosity,  for  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  we  had  last  met. 

'  You  are  grown  very  thin  and  pale,'  said  Harmodius, 
after  a  moment. 

'  In  revenge,  I  find  you  fat  and  rosy  :  if  I  am  a  walking 
satire  on  celibacy, — you,  at  least,  are  a  living  panegyric  on 
marriage.' 

In  fact,  a  great  change,  and  such  an  one  as  many  people 
would  call  a  change  for  the  better,  had  taken  place  in  my 
friend  :  he  had  grown  fat,  and  announced  a  decided  disposi- 
tion to  become  what  French  people  call  a  bel  hotmne  ;  that 
is,  a  very  fat  one.  His  complexion,  bronzed  before,  was 
now  clear  white  and  red  :  there  were  no  more  political 
allusions  in  his  hair,  which  was,  on  the  contrary,  neatly 
frizzed,  and  brushed  over  the  forehead,  shell-shape.  This 
head-dress,  joined  to  a  thin  pair  of  Avhiskers,  cut  crescent- 
wise  from  the  ear  to  the  nose,  gave  my  friend  a  regular 
bourgeois  physiognomy,  Avax-doll-like — he  looked  a  great 
deal  too  well ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  solemnity  of  his 
prefectoral  costume,  gave  his  whole  appearance  a  pompous, 
well-fed  look,  that  by  no  means  pleased. 

'  I  surprise  you,'  said  I,  '  in  the  midst  of  your  splendour  : 
do  you  know  that  this  costume  and  yonder  attendants 
have  a  look  excessively  awful  and  splendid  V  You  entered 
your  palace  just  now  with  the  air  of  a  pasha.' 
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Noll  sec  iiic  ill  uniform  in  lioiioiir  of  .Moti^ci^iuiir  the 
Jiislio|).  who  has  ju.-^l  mach'  his  diocesan  \isit.  and  whom 
1  have  just  (•on(hictcd  to  tlic  hunt  of  {\\v  (irroiidi-^st  iti(  tit.' 

'  Wliat  1"  said  I,  "you  ha\c  ucndarmcs  foi-  <j,uards, 
and  tiancc  attrndancc  on  l)ishops  v  Thcic  arc  no  more 
jaiiissai'ics  and  .Icsuits.  1  suppose".''  'I'hc  sid)-pr('fccl 
sniih'd. 

'1  assure  you  that  my  Licndarmcs  arc  very  worthy 
fellows  :  ;uid  that  amonu  the  licntlemen  who  comjxise  our 
elei'tfy  Iheic  arc  some  of  th<'  very  l)est  rank  and  talent.  : 
besides,  my  wife  is  niece  to  one  of  the  \ii'ars-<j;eneral/ 

What  ha\('  you  done  with  that  ureat  'L'asso  heard  thai 
poor  Armandinc  used  to  lo\c  so  ? 

'  M_\' w  ife  doe>  not  like  a  heard:  and  you  know  thai  what, 
is  pei'initted  to  a  student  is  not  \  eiv  hecominu  to  a  magis- 
trate/ 

1  began  to  lauuh.  "  Marmodius  and  a  magistiate!  — 
how  shall  1  e\('r  couple  the  two  words  together  '.'  But  tell 
iiie,  in  your  con cspondences.  your  audiences,  your  sittings 
with  village  mayors  and  petty  councils,  how  do  you  manage 
to  remain  aw  ake  '.' 

'In  the  commencement,'  said  Harmodius.  gra\cly.  'it 
nv/.s'  very  difHcidt  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
I  used  to  stick  pins  into  my  legs:  now.  howcNcr.  1  am 
used  to  it  :  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  take  more  than  lifty 
pinches  of  snutf  at  a  sitting.' 

"  Ah  I    aj)i'opt)s  of  snuif  :    you  are  near  >S])ani  here,  and 
.    wvvv  always  a  famous  smoker.     (!i\e  me  a  eigar, — it  will 
take  away  the  musty  odour  ()f  these  |)iles  of  |)a]K"rs.' 

■  lm])ossible.  my  dear  :  1  don't  smoke  :  my  w  ife  cannot 
bear  a  eigar.' 

His  wife,  thought  I.  always  his  w  ife  :  and  \  remend)ei' 
Juliette,  who  really  grew  sick  at  the  smell  of  a  pipe,  and 
Harmodius  would  smoke,  until,  at  last,  the  poor  thing 
grew  to  smoke  herself,  like  a  t ido|)ei'.  — To  compensate, 
however,  as  much  as  po.ssilde  for  the  loss  of  my  cigar, 
Dambergeae  di'ew  from  his  pocket  an  euoriuous  gold  snuH- 
box,  on  which  figured  the  self-same  head  that  1  had  hi-foic 
remarked  in  ])laster.  but  this  time  surrounded  with  a  rinu 
of  pretty  princes  and  princesses,  all  nicely  paintiil  in 
miniatui'e.  As  for  the  statue  of  Louis  i*hilip])e,  that,  in  the 
cabinet  of  an  olHcial.  is  a  thing  of  course  ;  but  the  smdV 
box  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  .sentimental  and  personal 
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devotion,  such  as  the  old  royahsts  were  only  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of. 

'  What !   you  are  turned  decided  juste  milieu  ?  '   said  I. 

'  I  am  a  sous-prefet,'  answered  Harmodius. 

I  had  nothing  to  say,  but  held  my  tongue,  wondering, 
not  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits, 
manners,  and  opinions  of  my  friend,  but  at  my  own  folly, 
which  led  me  to  fancy  that  I  should  find  the  student  of 
'26  in  the  functionary  of  '34.  At  this  moment  a  domestic 
appeared. 

'  Madame  is  waiting  for  Monsieur,'  said  he  :  '  the  last 
bell  has  gone,  and  mass  beginning.' 

'  Mass  !  '  said  I,  bounding  up  from  my  chair."  '  You  at 
mass,  like  a  decent,  serious  Christian,  without  crackers  in 
your  pocket,  and  bored  keys  to  whistle  through  ?  ' — The 
sous-prefet  rose,  his  countenance  was  calm,  and  an  indul- 
gent smile  played  upon  his  lips,  as  he  said,  '  My  arrondisse- 
ment  is  very  devout :  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  belief 
of  the  population  is  the  maxim  of  every  wise  politician  : 
I  have  precise  orders  from  Government  on  the  point,  too, 
and  go  to  eleven  o'clock  mass  every  Sunday.' 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  for  speculation 
in  tlie  accounts  here  so  wittily  given  by  M.  de  Bernard  : 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  still  more  curious  to  think  of  what  he 
has  not  written,  and  to  judge  of  his  characters,  not  so 
much  by  the  words  in  which  he  describes  them,  as  by  the 
unconscious  testimony  that  the  \\'ords  all  together  convey. 
In  the  first  place,  our  author  describes  a  swindler  imitating 
the  manners  of  a  dandy  ;  and  many  swindlers  and  dandies 
be  there,  doubtless,  in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris.  But 
there  is  about  the  present  swindler,  and  about  Monsieur 
Dambergeac  the  student,  and  Monsieur  Dambergeac  the 
sous-prefet,  and  his  friend,  a  rich  store  of  calm  internal 
debauch,  which  does  not,  let  us  hope  and  pray,  exist  in 
England.  Hearken  to  M.  de  Gustan,  and  his  smirking 
whispers  about  the  Duchess  of  San  Severino,  who  pour  son 
bonheur  particulier,  &c.  &c.  Listen  to  Monsieur  Dam- 
bergeac's  friend's  remonstrances  concerning  pauvre  Juliette, 
who  grew  sick  at  the  smell  of  a  pipe ;  to  his  naive  admira- 
tion at  tlie  fact  that  the  sous-prefet  goes  to  church  ;  and 
we  may  set  down,  as  axioms,  that  religion  is  so  uncommon 
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among  the  Pai'isians.  as  to  awaken  the  MU|)ii>o  of  all 
candid  observers  :  tiiat  aallantiv  is  so  eoninion  as  to  ci.'alc 
no  remark,  and  to  he  eonsideicd  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  us,  at  least,  the  eonvei'se  of  the  projxisit  ion  iire\ails  : 
it  is  the  man  ])r()fessiuu  //-reliuion  who  would  he  lemarkid 
and  reprehended  in  l^iuland  :  and,  if  the  second-named 
vice  exists,  at  any  rate,  it  adoi)ts  the  decency  of  secrecy. 
and  is  not  ma(h^  ])atent  and  notorious  to  all  the  W(trld. 
A  Freneli  gentleman  thinks  no  more  of  pioclaiming  that  he 
has  a  mistress  tlian  that  he  has  a  tailor  ;  and  one  lives  the 
time  of  Boeeaccio  o\-ei-  again,  in  the  thousand  and  one 
Fi'ench  novels,  which  de])ict  the  state  of  society  in  that 
country. 

For  instance,  hei-e  are  liefore  us  a  few  specimens  (do 
not,  madam,  l)e  alarmed,  you  can  skij;  the  sentence  if  you 
like)  to  be  found  in  as  many  admirable  w  itty  tales,  by  the 
before-lauded  Monsieur  de  l>ernard.  lie  is  more  remark 
able  than  any  otliei'  French  author,  to  our  notion,  foi' 
writing  like  a  gentleman  :  theie  is  ease,  giace,  and  fori,  in 
his  style,  which,  if  we  judg(>  aright,  (amiot  be  discovered 
in  Balzac,  or  Soulie,  or  l)umas.  W'e  Ikwc  then — <!(/rj(i(iL 
a  novel  :  a  lovely  creature  is  married  to  a  brav(\  liaughty 
Alsacian  nobleman,  who  allows  hei'  to  s))end  her  winters  at 
Paris,  he  lemaining  on  his  In-n-:,  cultivating.  (  aiousing, 
and  hunting  the  lioai,  T]\r  lovely  cicature  in<cts  tin- 
fascinating  (U'rfaut  at  i'aris  ;  instantly  the  latter  makes 
love  to  her  :  a  duel  takes  ])lac(*  ;  baron  killed  :  wife  throws 
herself  out  of  window  ;  (ierfaut  plunges  into  dissipation: 
and  so  the  tale  ends. 

Xext  :  L(i  Fotum  (/<  QiKnymh  Aiis.  a  ca])ital  tale,  full 
of  exquisite  fun  and  s])arkling  satire  :  ba  femme  de  (piaranti- 
ans  has  a  iuisband  and  ////vr  |o\  ers  ;  all  of  whom  lind  out 
their  mutual  connexion  oi\e  stariy  night  :  for  the  lady  ol 
forty  is  of  a  I'omantic  poetical  turn,  and  lia>  'jixcn  her 
three  admirei's  a  star  (i))ii<'(  :  saying  to  one  and  the  other, 
'  Alphonse,  when  yt)n  ])ale  orb  rises  in  hea\cii.  think  ol 
me;'  '  Isidoi'c,  wiien  thai  bright  ])lanet  sparkles  in  ihe 
sky,  remember  your  ('arolin<\"  iVc 

Lhl  Acfc  de  Voin.  from  which  we  ha\c  tak"n  Dam- 
bergeac's  history,  contains  him,  the  husband— a  witc  and 
a  brace  of  lovcis  :  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  takes  place  m 
the  manner  in  which  one  lover  sujjplants  the  other.— 
Pretty  morals  tiulv  ! 
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If  we  examine  an  author  who  rejoices  in  the  aristocratic 
name  of  Le  Comte  Horace  de  Viel-Castel,  we  find,  though 
with  infinitely  less  wit,  exactly  the  same  intrigues  going  on. 
A  noble  Count  lives  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  has 
a  noble  Duchess  for  a  mistress  :  he  introduces  her  Grace 
to  the  Countess,  his  wife.  The  Countess,  his  wife,  in  order 
to  ramener  her  lord  to  his  conjugal  duties,  is  counselled, 
by  a  friend,  to  pretend  to  take  a  lover  :  one  is  found,  \\ho, 
poor  fellow  !  takes  'the  affair  in  earnest  :  climax — duel, 
death,  despair,  and  what  not.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, another  novel  by  the  same  writer,  which  professes 
to  describe  the  very  pink  of  that  society  \\hich  Napoleon 
dreaded  more  than  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  :  there 
is  an  old  husband,  of  course  ;  a  sentimental  young  German 
nobleman,  that  falls  in  love  with  his  wife  ;  and  the  moral 
of  the  piece  lies  in  the  showing  up  of  the  conduct  of  the 
lady,  who  is  reprehended — not  for  deceiving  her  husband 
(poor  devil !) — but  for  being  a  flirt,  and  taking  a  second 
lover,  to  the  utter  despair,  confusion,  and  annihilation  of 
the  first. 

Why,  ye  gods,  do  Frenchmen  marry  at  all  ?  Had 
Pere  Enfantin  (who,  it  is  said,  has  shaved  his  ambrosial 
beard,  and  is  now  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house)  been  allowed 
to  carry  out  his  chaste,  just,  dignified  social  scheme,  what 
a  deal  of  marital  discomfort  might  have  been  avoided  : — 
would  it  not  be  advisable  that  a  great  reformer  and  law- 
giver of  our  own,  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  should  be  presented 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  there  propound  his  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  of  France  ? 

He  might,  perhaps,  be  spared,  for  our  country  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  such  a  philosopher  fair 
play.  In  London,  as  yet,  there  are  no  blessed  Bureaux  de 
Mariage,  where  an  old  bachelor  may  have  a  charming 
young  maiden — for  his  money  ;  or  a  widow  of  seventy 
may  buy  a  gay  young  fello\\'  of  twenty,  for  a  certain  number 
of  bank-billets.  If  rnariages  de  convenance  take  place  here 
(as  they  will  wherever  avarice,  and  poverty,  and  desire, 
and  yearning  after  riches  are  to  be  found),  at  least,  thank 
God,  such  unions  are  not  arranged  upon  a  regular  organized 
system  :  there  is  a  fiction  of  attachment  with  us,  and  there 
is  a  consolation  in  the  deceit  ('  the  homage,'  according  to 
the  old  mot  of  Rochefoucauld,  '  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  '), 
f(ir  the  very  falsehood  shows  tiiat  the  virtue  exists  some- 
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wlipro.  Wo  once  licjud  a  t'uiioii-  okl  l-'icndi  t-oldiu^ 
inveighing  against  tln'  cliastity  of  l'>nglish  (/(Hioi^tlUs  : 
'  Figunz  vou.^.  sir.'  said  he  (ht-  had  been  a  piisoner  in 
England),  '  that  these  women  come  down  to  dinner  in  low 
dresses,  and  walk  out  alone  with  the  men  !  " — and.  pray 
Heaven,  so  may  they  walk,  t'ancy-fi'ee  in  all  soits  of  maiden 
meditations,  and  sutler  no  more  molestation  than  that 
young  lady  of  whom  Mocre  sings,  and  who  (theie  must 
liave  been  a  famous  loid-licutcnant  in  those  days)  walked 
through  all  Ireland,  with  rii-h  and  raie  gems,  beauty,  and 
a  gold  ling  on  her  stick,  without  meeting  or  thinking  of 
liarm. 

Now.  whether  Monsieur  de  Viel-Castel  has  given  a  true 
picture  of  the  Faubouig  St.  (Jermaiii.  it  is  im])ossible  for 
most  foreigners  to  say;  l)ut  some  of  his  (lescri[)tions  will 
not  fail  to  astonish  tlie  English  reader  :  and  all  are  hlled 
with  that  remarkable  ua'if  contempt  of  the  institution 
called  marriage,  which  we  have  seen  in  'S\.  de  Bernard. 
The  romantic  young  nobleman  of  West])halia  arrives  at 
Paris,  and  is  admitted  irno  wliat  a  celel)rated  female 
author  calls  la  rro/n:  ih  ht  rret/ii-  id  hi  hinifi  roUf  of  Parisian 
.society.  He  is  a  youth  of  about  tweiUy  years  of  age. 
'  Xo  passion  had  as  yet  eomt^  to  mo\'e  his  heait.  and  gi\e 
life  to  his  faculties;  he  was  awaiting  and  fearing  the 
moment  of  love:  calling  for  it,  and  yet  trembling  at  its 
approach  :  feeling,  in  the  de])ths  of  his  soul,  that  that 
moment  would  create  a  mighty  change  in  his  being,  and 
decide,  perhaps,  bv  its  influence,  tlu>  whok;  of  his  future 
life.' 

Is  it  not  reinarkabl(>.  that  a  young  no])Ieman.  with  thes(^ 
ideas,  should  not  ])itcli  upon  a  fh  moi-^i  Ih  .  m  a  widow,  a! 
least  ■.''  l)ut  no.  the  I'ogue  nuist  ha\'e  a  mariied  woman,  bad 
luck  to  him  :  and  what  his  fate  is  to  be  is  thus  iccounted. 
by  our  author,  in  the  shap(>  of 

A    FRENCH    FASHIONARI.K    fONVEnSATIOX 

'A  lady,  with  a  gicat  deal  of  i.yjrit.  to  whom  forty 
years'  experience  of  tlu-  great  workl  had  given  a  jirodigious 
perspicacity  of  judgem(>nt.  the  Duchess  of  Chalu.x.  aii)itress 
of  the  opinion  to  be  held  on  all  new  comers  to  the  Faut)ouig 
Saint  Germain,  and  of  their  destiny  and  n^ception  in  it  :  - 
one  of  those  women,  in  a  word,  wlio  make  or  ruin  a  man. 
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said,  in  speaking  of  Gerard  de  Stolberg,  whom  she  received 
at  her  own  house,  and  met  everywhere,  "  This  young 
German  wiU  never  gain  for  himself  the  title  of  an  exquisite, 
or  a  man  of  bonnes  fortunes,  among  us.  In  spite  of  his 
calm  and  politeness,  I  think  I  can  see  in  his  character  some 
rude  and  insurmountable  difficulties,  which  time  will  only 
increase,  and  which  will  prevent  him  for  ever  from  bending 
to  the  exigencies  of  either  profession  ;  but,  unless  I  very 
much  deceive  myself,  he  will,  one  day,  be  the  hero  of  a 
veritable  romance." 

'"He,  Madame?"  answered  a  young  man,  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  fair  hair,  one  of  the  most  devoted  slaves  of 
the  fashion  : — "  He,  Madame  la  Duchesse  ?  why  the  man 
is,  at  best,  but  an  original,  fished  out  of  the  Rhine  ;  a  dull, 
heavy  creature ;  as  much  capable  of  understanding  a 
woman's  heart  as  I  am  of  speaking  bas-Breton." 

'  "Well,  Monsieur  de  Belport,  you  will  speak  bas-Breton. 
Monsieur  de  Stolberg  has  not  your  admirable  ease  of 
manner,  nor  your  facility  of  telling  pretty  nothings,  nor 
your — in  a  word,  that  particular  something  Avhich  makes 
you  the  most  recherche  man  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main ;  and  even  I  avow  to  you,  that,  were  I  still  young, 
and  a  coquette,  and  thai  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  have  a  lover, 
I  would  prefer  you." 

'  All  this  was  said  by  the  Duchess,  with  a  certain  air  of 
raillery,  and  such  a  mixture  of  earnest  and  malice,  that 
Monsieur  de  Belport,  piqued  not  a  little,  could  not  help 
saying,  as  he  bowed  profoundly  before  the  Duchess'schair, 
"  And  might  I,  madam,  be  permitted  to  ask  the  reason 
of  this  preference  ?  " 

'  "  0  mon  Dieu,  oui,^''  said  the  Duchess,  always  in  the 
same  tone  ;  "  because  a  lover  like  you  would  never  think 
of  carrying  his  attachment  to  the  height  of  passion  ;  and 
these  passions,  do  you  know,  have  frightened  me  all  my 
life.  One  cannot  retreat,  at  will,  from  the  grasp  of  a  pas- 
sionate lover  ;  one  leaves  behind  one  some  fragment  of 
one's  moral  self,  or  the  best  part  of  one's  physical  life. 
A  passion,  if  it  does  not  kill  you,  adds  cruelly  to  your  years  ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  very  lowest  possible  taste.  And  now 
you  understand  why  I  should  prefer  you,  M.  de  Belport, — 
you,  who  are  reputed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  fashion." 

'  "  Perfectly,"  murmured  the  gentleman,  piqued  more 
and  more. 
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'  "' (tPi'md  (Ic  Stolbciij;  }ril1  l)c  i»assioiiat(\  1  don't  know 
what  woman  will  please  him.  or  will  be  ])lease(l  by  him" 
(here  the  Dnchess  ci' Chalux  s])()ke  more  uravely)  :  ""  but  his 
love  will  be  tio  play,  1  rejieat  it  to  yiiu  once  more.  All  this 
astonishes  you,  Ijecause  you,  meat  leadeis  of  the  l(  n  thai 
you  are,  ne\cr  can  t'aiuy  tliat  a  heio  of  romance  should 
be  founfl  amonu  your  numl)er,  (^ciard  de  Stolbem— but 
look,  here  he  comes  I 

'  M.  de  Bel])oit  rose,  and  (piitted  the  Duchess,  witliout 
believino;  in  hei'  jMopluHy  :  l)ut  he  i-ould  not  avoid  smilinij; 
as  he  passed  neai'  the  In  ra  of  ru)ii(uic( . 

'  It  was  because  M.  de  Stolberu  had  never,  in  all  his  life. 
been  a  hero  of  romance,  or  I'ven  an  ai)|)rentice-hero  of 
romance.' 

fiei'ard  (h-  StolbeiL;-  was  not.  as  yet.  initiated  into  the 
thousand  s(>crets  in  tlie  chronicle  of  the  »:ieat  woild: 
he  knew  Imt  su])eificially  the  society  in  which  he  li\cd: 
and,  thei'cfoie.  he  de\oted  his  eveninu  to  the  uathei  inu  of  all 
the  information  which  he  could  accpiire.  from  the  indiseicet 
conversations  of  the  pi'ople  about  him.  His  whole  man 
became  ear  and  memory  ;  so  much  was  Stoll)eru  eonx  iuced 
of  the  necessity  of  lieconiini!  a  diliiicnt  student  in  this  new 
school,  where  was  tauulit  the  art  of  knouinu  and  atkancinu 
in  the  o-reat  world.  In  the  iitcss  of  a  window  he  learned 
inoi'e,  on  this  one  ni^ht.  than  months  of  in\ cstiLrat ion  would 
have  taught  him.  The  talk  of  a  ball  is  more  indiscreet 
than  the  confidential  chatter  of  a  compan>  of  idle  women. 
No  man  present  at  a  ball,  whet  her  listener  or  speaker, 
think.s  he  has  a  riyht  to  alfect  any  induli^cnce  h)r  his  com 
panions,  and  the  most  learned  in  malice  will  always  pass 
for  the  most  w  itty. 

'"How!"  said  the  \'iscount  de  Mondra<:e.  '"the  hmhcss 
of  Rivesalte  ariives  alone  to-muhl.  without  her  inc\  itabic 
Dormilly!"— Andthe\'iscoutU.  as  he  spoke,  pointed  lowaids 
a  tall  aiid  slender  young  woman,  who.  glidnm  ratlici-  than 
walking,  met  the  ladies.  h\.  whom  she  passed,  with  a  iiiace- 
ful  and  mode.st  sahite,  anil  leplied  to  the  looks  of  the  men 
hi/  hriUiani  vdJnl  (ilanns.  jull  of  n>,iin/r//  <tn'l  iit(n<h. 
'  '"Parbleul"  .said  an  t>legant  personage,  standing  nearth<' 
Viscount  de  Mondrage,  "  don't  you  see  Dormilly  ranged 
behind  the  Duchess,  in  (piality  of  train-bcarci-.  and  liidmg. 
under  his  long  locks  and  his  "great   screen  of  inoustachio<. 
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the  blushing  consciousness  of  his  good  luck  ? — They  call 
him  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Duchess's  memoirs.  The  little 
Marquise  d'Alberas  is  ready  to  die  out  of  spite  ;  but  the  best 
of  the  joke  is,  tliat  she  has  only  taken  poor  de  Vendre  for 
a  lover,  in  order  to  vent  her  spleen  on  him.  Look  at  him, 
against  the  chimney  yonder  :  if  the  Marchioness  do  not 
break  at  once  with  him,  by  quitting  him  for  somebody 
else,  the  poor  fellow  will  turn  an  idiot." 

'  "  Is  he  jealous  ?  "'asked  a  young  man,  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  know  what  jealousy  was,  and  as  if  he  had  no  time 
to  be  jealous. 

' ' '  Jealous  ! — the  very  incarnation  of  jealousy ;  the  second 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged  ;  as 
jealous  as  poor  Gressigny,  who  is  dying  of  it." 

'  "  What !  Gressigny  too  ?  why  'tis  growing  quite  into 
fashion  :  egad!  /  must  try  and  be  jealous,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Beauval.  "  But  see  !  here  comes  the  delicious  Duchess 
of  Bellefiore,  &c.  &c.  &c."  ' 

Enough,  enough  :  this  kind  of  fashionable  Parisian 
conversation,  which  is,  says  our  author,  '  a  prodigious 
labour  of  improvising,'  a  '  chef-d'oeuvre,'  a  '  strange  and 
singular  thing,  in  which  monotony  is  unknown,'  seems  to 
be,  if  correctly  reported,  a  '  strange  and  singular  thing  ' 
indeed  ;  but  somewhat  monotonous,  at  least,  to  an  English 
reader,  and  '  prodigious  '  only,  if  we  may  take  leave  to  say 
so,  for  the  wonderful  rascality  which  all  the  conversationists 
betray.  Miss  Neverout  and  the  Colonel,  in  Swift's  famous 
dialogue,  are  a  thousand  times  more  entertaining  and  moral ; 
and,  besides,  we  can  laugh  at  those  worthies,  as  well  as  with 
them  ;  Avhereas  the  '  prodigious  '  French  wits  are  to  us  quite 

incomprehensible.     Fancy  a  Duchess,  as  old  as  Lady 

herself,  and  who  should  begin  to  tell  us  '  of  what  she  would 
do  if  ever  she  had  a  mind  to  take  a  lover  ;  '  and  another 
Duchess,  with  a  fourth  lover,  tripping  modestly  among  the 
ladies,  and  returning  the  gaze  of  the  men  by  veiled  glances, 
full  of  coquetry  and  attack  ! — Parbleu,  if  Monsieur  de 
Viel-Castel  sliould  find  himself  among  a  society  of  French 
Duchesses,  and  they  should  tear  his  eyes  out,  and  send  the 
fasliionable  Orpheus  floating  by  the  Seine,  his  slaughter 
might  almost  be  considered  as  justifiable  Counticide. 


A  CxA:\rELER  S  DEATH 

AxvBODV  who  was  at  (' >thool.  some  twelve  years 

since,  must  icfullcct  .Jack  Attwood  :  he  was  the  most 
dashing  hid  in  the  ])hue.  with  more  money  in  his  ])orket 
than  belonged  tn  the  whole  tiftli  form  in  which  wc  were 
companions. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen.  Jack  suddenly  retreated  from 

C ,  and  ])rescntly  wc  heaid  that  he  had  a  conunission  in 

a  cavalry  reginient.  and  was  to  have  a  great  fortmie  from 
his  father,  when  tliat  old  gentleman  should  die.  Jack 
himself  came  to  confirm  ilicsc  stories  a  few  months  after, 
and  paid  a  \isit  to  his  old  school  t-liums.  He  had  laid 
aside  his  little  school-jacket,  and  inky  coi'dui'oys.  and 
now  appeared  in  such  a  sjilcndid  militaiy  suit  as  won  the 
respect  of  all  of  us.  His  hair  was  dri])])ing  with  oil.  In's 
hands  were  covered  with  lings.  he  had  a  dusky  down  o\-er 
his  upper  lip.  which  looked  not  unlike  a  moustachio.  and 
a  multiplicity  of  fi'ogs  and  tjraiding  on  his  surtout.  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  lace  a  field-marshal.  When  old 
Swi.shtail.  the  usher,  passed,  in  his  seedy  black  coat  and 
gaiter.s.  Jack  gave  him  such  a  look  of  contempt  as  .set  us  all 
a-laughing  :  in  fact,  it  was  his  turn  to  laugh  now  :  foi'  he  used 
to  roar  very  .stoutly  some  months  before,  when  Swishtail 
was  in  the  custom  of  belabouring  him  with  his  great  cane. 

Jack'.s  talk  was  all  about  the  regiment  and  the  fine  fellows 
in  it:  how  he  had  I'idden  a  steeplechase  with  Captain 
Boldero.  and  licked  him  at  the  last  hedge:  and  how  he 
had  very  nearly  fought  a  duel  with  Sir  (Jeorge  Crig.  about 
dancing"  with  Lady  Mary  Slamken  at  a  ball.  "  I  soon 
made  the  bai't)net  know  what  it  was  to  deal  with  a  mat; 
of  the  n— th."  said  Jack  :  -"  dammee.  sir.  when  1  lugged  out 
my  barkers,  and  talked  of  fighting  aci'oss  the_ mess-room 
table.  CiriL^  turned  as  pah-  as  a  sheet,  or  a: 

'  Or  as  von  used  to  do.  Attwood.  when  Swishtail  hauled 
you  u}).'  piped  out  little  Hicks,  tlu'  foundation-boy. 
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It  was  beneath  Jack's  dignity  to  thrash  anybody,  now, 
but  a  grown-up  baronet ;  so  he  let  oflf  Httle  Hicks,  and  passed 
over  the  general  titter  which  was  raised  at  his  expense. 
However,  he  entertained  us  with  liis  histories  about  lords 
and  ladies,  and  so-and-so  '  of  ours,'  until  we  thought  him 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  until 
tlie  school-bell  rung  ;  when,  with  a  heavy  heart,  we  got 
our  books  together,  and  marched  in  to  be  whacked  by  old 
Swishtail.  I  promise  you  he  revenged  himself  on  us  for 
Jack's  contempt  of  him  :  I  got,  that  day,  at  least  twenty 
cuts  to  my  share,  which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  Cornet 
Attwood,  of  the  n — th  dragoons. 

When  we  came  to  think  more  coolly  over  our  cpiondam 
schoolfellow's  swaggering  talk  and  manner,  we  were  not 
quite  so  impressed  by  his  merits  as  at  his  first  appearance 
among  us.  We  recollected  how  he  used,  in  former  times, 
to  tell  us  great  stories,  which  were  so  monstrously  impro- 
bable that  the  smallest  boy  in  the  school  would  scout  at 
them  ;  how  often  we  caught  him  tripping  in  facts,  and  how 
unblushingly  he  admitted  liis  little  errors  in  the  score  of 
veracity.  He  and  I,  though  never  great  friends,  had 
been  close  companions  :  I  was  Jack's  form-fellow  (we  fought 
with  amazing  emulation  for  the  last  place  in  the  class)  ;  but 
still  I  was  rather  hurt  at  the  coolness  of  my  old  comrade, 
who  had  forgotten  all  our  former  intimacy,  in  his  steeple- 
chases with  Captain  Boldero,  and  his  duel  with  Sir  George 
Grig. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Attwood  for  some  years  ; 

a  tailor  one  day  came  down  to  C ,  who  had  made  clothes 

for  Jack  in  his  school  days,  and  furnished  him  with  regi- 
mentals :  he  produced  a  long  bill  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  and  asked  where  news  might 
be  had  of  his  customer.  Jack  was  in  India,  with  his 
regiment,  shooting  tigers  and  jackals,  no  doubt.  Occa- 
sionally, from  that  distant  country,  some  magnificent 
rumour  would  reach  us  of  his  proceedings.  Once  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  called  to  a  court-martial  for  unbecoming 
conduct ;  another  time,  that  he  kept  twenty  horses,  and 
won  the  gold  plate  at  the  Calcutta  races.  Presently,  how- 
ever, as  the  recollections  of  the  fifth  form  wore  away.  Jack's 
image  disappeared  likewise,  and  I  ceased  to  ask  or  to  think 
about  my  college  chum. 

A  year  since,  as  I  was  smoking  my  cigar  in  the  '  Estaminet 
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(111  (Jraiul  Balcon/  an  excellent  sniokinti-shop.  wlieve  the 
tobacco  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  Hollands  of  singular 
merit,  a  dark-looki'-.g,  thick-set  man.  in  a  .creasy  well-cut 
coat,  with  a  shabby  hat,  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  dirty 
face,  took  the  i)lace  opposite  to  me.  at  the  little  marble 
table,  and  called  for  brandy.  I  did  not  much  admire  the 
impudence  or  the  appearance  of  my  friend,  nor  th(>  fixed 
stare  with  which  he  chosj  to  examine  me.     At  last,   he 


thrust  a  ureat  <:i'easy  hand  across  the  tal»lc.  .uid  >ai.l. 
'Titmarsh,  do  you  forget  your  old  friend  Atiwd.ui  ? 

I  confess  my  recognition  of  him  was  not  so  jdytiil  a>  on 
the  day  ten  yeai's  earlier,   when   he  had  come,   iicdr/.mcd 

with  lace  and'gold  lings,  to  s<"c  us  at  (' school  :    a  man 

in  the  tenth  part  of  a  ccntuiy  Icaiiis  a  deal  ot  worldly 
wi.sdom.  and  his  hand,  which  goes  natuially  forward  to 
seize  the  gloved  linger  of  a  milli(«nairc,  or  a  nnlor.  draws 
instinctively  back  horn  a  dii  ty  list .  encompassetl  by  a  ragged 
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wristband  and  a  tattered  cuflf.  But  Attwood  was  in  nowise 
so  backward  ;  and  the  iron  squeeze  with  which  he  shook 
my  passive  paw,  proved  that  he  was  either  very  affectionate 
or  very  poor.  You,  my  dear  sir,  who  are  reading  this 
history,  know  very  well  the  great  art  of  shaking  hands  : 
recollect  how  you  shook  Lord  Dash's  hand  the  other  day, 
and  how  you  shook  o§  poor  Blank,  when  he  came  to  borrow 
five  pounds  of  you. 

However,  the  genial  influence  of  the  Hollands  speedily 
dissipated  anything  like  coolness  between  us  :  and,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour's  conversation,  we  became  almost  as 
intimate  as  when  we  were  suffering  together  under  the 
ferule  of  old  Swishtail.  Jack  told  me  that  he  had  quitted 
the  army  in  disgust ;  and  that  his  father,  who  was  to  leave 
him  a  fortune,  had  died  ten  thousand  pounds  in  debt  :  he 
did  not  touch  upon  his  own  circumstances  ;  but  I  could 
read  them  in  his  elbows,  which  were  peeping  through  his 
old  frouli.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  however,  of  runs  of 
luck,  good  and  bad  ;  and  related  to  me  an  infallible  plan 
for  breaking  all  the  play-banks  in  Europe — a  great  number 
of  old  tricks  ; — and  a  vast  quantity  of  gin-punch  was  con- 
sumed on  the  occasion  ;  so  long,  in  fact,  did  our  conversa- 
tion continue,  that,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  the  sentiment, 
or  something  stronger,  quite  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
I  have,  to  this  day,  no  sort  of  notion  how  our  palaver 
concluded. — Only,  on  the  next  morning,  I  did  not  possess 
a  certain  five-pound  note,  a\  hich,  on  the  previous  evening, 
was  in  my  sketch-book  (by  far  the  prettiest  drawing  by 
the  way  in  the  collection)  ;  but  there,  instead,  was  a  strip 
of  paper,  thus  inscribed  : — 

I.  O.  U. 

Five  Pounds.     John  Attwood, 

Late  of  the  n — th  dragoons. 

I  suppose  Attwood  borrowed  the  money,  from  this  remark- 
able and  ceremonious  acknowledgement  on  his  part  :  had 
I  been  sober,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  lent  him  the  nose 
on  my  face  ;  for,  in  my  then  circumstances,  the  note  was 
of  much  more  consequence  to  me. 

As  I  lay,  cursing  my  ill-fortune,  and  thinking  how  on 
earth  I  should  manage  to  subsist  for  the  next  two  months, 
Attwood   burst  into  my  little  garret — his  face  strangely 
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flushed — siiiL'in.u  jiiicl  sliuutinu-  as  if  it  had  hccii  the  iii-jht 
before.  '  Tit  marsh,'  eried  he.  'you  are  my  preserve!' ! — 
my  best  friend  !  Look  liere,  and  here,  and  liere  !  '  And 
at  every  woixl  Mr.  .Xttwood  jirodueed  a  iiandfvd  of  unid, 
or  a  gHtterin<^'  hea])  of  five-fiane  pieces,  or  a  l)iindle  of 
greasy,  dusky  f)ank-noles.  moic  lieautiful  than  either  silvei- 
or  gold: — he  had  won  thirteen  tliousand  franes  aftei- 
leaving  me  at  niidniulit  in  my  garret.  He  se|)arated  my 
])oor  little  all.  of  six  ))ieees.from  this  shining  and  imposing: 
eolleetion  ;  and  tlie  ])assion  of  envy  entered  my  soul  : 
I  felt  far  more  an.xious  now  than  l)efore.  although  starvation 
Avas  then  staling  me  in  tlie  fare  :  I  hated  Attwood  for 
cJiraling  me  out  of  all  this  wcahh.  I*oor  fellow  !  it  hatl 
been  better  for  him  had  he  ne\er  seen  a  sliilling  of  it. 

However,  a  grand  breakfast  at  the  t'afe  Anglais  dissipated 
my  chagrin  ;  and  1  will  do  my  friend  tlu'  justice  to  say,  that 
he  nobly  .shared  some  poi'tion  of  his  good  fortune  with  me. 
As  far  as  the  creature  comforts  were  concerned.  I  feasted 
as  well  as  he.  and  never  was  p)artieular  as  to  settling  my 
share  of  the  reckoning. 

Jack  now  changed  his  lodging>  :  had  card>.  w  ith  ( 'aplam 
Attwood  engraved  on  them,  and  dro\e  al)out  a  prancing 
eab-horse.  as  tall  as  the  (diatl'e  at  the  Jaidin  dcs  IMantes: 
he  had  as  many  frogs  on  his  coat  as  in  the  old  <lay>.  and 
frequented  all  the  flash  lestauiateurs  and  boarding-houses 
of  the  capital.  Madanu'  de  Saint  Laurent,  and  .^bl(lalue 
la  Baronne  de  Vaudry.  and  Madame  la  Cointessc  i\v  Don 
Jonville,  ladies  of  the  hiuhest  lank.  who  keep  a  ■•<nri('lr 
choisie,  and  condescend  to  ui\c  tlinners.  at  live  franc- 
a-head,  vied  with  each  otlier  in  their  attentions  to  .lack. 
His  was  the  wing  of  the  fowl,  and  the  largest  ])orlioii  of  the 
Charlotte-Russe  :  his  was  the  ])lace  at  the  ecarte  tabl-. 
where  the  Countess  would  ease  liim  nightly  of  a  few  |)ieee>. 
declaring  that  he  was  the  most  ch.aiiuing  ca\alici-.  la  tieui- 
d' Albion.  Jack's  society,  it  may  be  seen,  was  nnt  \  cry 
.select  ;  nor,  in  truth,  wei-c  his  inclinations  :  he  was  a  rare 
less,  dare-devil.  Macheath  kind  of  fellow,  who  mi-ht  be 
seen  daily  with  a  w  ife  on  each  arm. 

It  may  be  su]iposcd.  that,  with  the  life  he  led.  hi-  li\c 
hundred'potuids  of  wiimings  would  ii<-t  la>t  hiin  long:  iioi- 
did  they  :  but,  for  sonu- time.  hi>  hick  ne\  er  deserted  hnn  : 
and  hi.s  cash,  instead  of  growing  lowci-.  >eeuied  always  to 
maintain  a  certain  level ;— he  played  e\  ciy  night. 
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Of  course,  such  a  humble  fellow  as  I  could  not  hope  for 
a  continued  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  Attwood. 
He  grew  overbearing  and  cool,  I  thought  ;  at  any  rate  I  did 
not  admire  my  situation,  as  his  follower  and  dependant, 
and  left  his  grand  dinner  for  a  certain  ordinary,  where 
I  could  partake  of  five  capital  dishes  for  ninepence.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  Attwood  favoured  me  with  a  visit,  or 
gave  me  a  drive  behind  his  great  cab-horse.  He  •  had 
formed  a  whole  host  of  friends  besides.  There  was  Fips,  the 
barrister  ;  heaven  knows  what  he  was  doing  at  Paris  ;  and 
Gortz,  the  West  Indian,  who  was  there  on  the  same  business, 
and  Flapper,  a  medical  student, — all  these  three  I  met  one 
night  at  Flapper's  rooms,  where  Jack  was  invited,  and 
a  great  '  spread  '  was  laid  in  honour  of  him. 

Jack  arrived  rather  late — he  looked  pale  and  agitated  ; 
and,  though  he  ate  no  supper,  he  drank  raw  brandy  in  such 
a  manner  as  made  Flapper's  eyes  wink  :  the  poor  fellow 
had  but  three  bottles,  and  Jack  bid  fair  to  swallow  them 
all.  However,  the  West  Indian  generously  remedied  the 
evil,  and  producing  a  napoleon,  we  speedily  got  the  change 
for  it  in  the  shape  of  four  bottles  of  champagne. 

Our  supper  was  uproariously  harmonious ;  Fips  sung  the 
'  Good  Old  English  Gentleman  ;  '  Jack,  the  '  British 
Grenadiers  ;  '  and  your  humble  servant,  when  called  upon, 
sang  that  beautiful  ditty,  '  When  the  bloom  is  on  the  rye,' 
in  a  manner  that  dre\\  tears  from  every  eye,  except  Flapper's 
who  was  asleep,  and  Jack's,  who  was  singing  the  '  Bay  of 
Biscay,  0,'  at  the  same  time.  Gortz  and  Fips  were  all  the 
time  lunging  at  each  other  with  a  pair  of  single-sticks,  the 
barrister  having  a  very  strong  notion  that  he  was  Richard 
the  Third. 

At  last  Fips  hit  the  West  Indian  such  a  blow  across  his 
sconce,  that  the  other  grew  furious  ;  he  seized  a  champagne 
bottle,  which  was,  providentially,  empty,  and  hurled  it 
across  the  room  at  Fips  :  had  that  celebrated  barrister  not 
bowed  his  head  at  the  moment,  the  Queen's  Bench  would 
have  lost  one  of  its  most  eloquent  practitioners. 

Fips  stood  as  straight  as  he  could  ;  his  cheek  was  pale 
with  wrath.  '  M-m-ister  Go-gortz,'  he  said,  '  I  always 
heard  you  were  a  blackguard  ;  now  I  can  pr-pr-peperove  it. 
Flapper,  your  pistols  !  every  ge-ge-genlmn  knows  what 
I  mean.' 

Young  Mr.  Flapper  had  a  small  pair  of  pocket-pistols, 
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which  the  li])>y  tiai  ristcr  had  suddenly  renieinlKud.  and 
with  w  liich  \\v  ])inp(is(>d  to  saciifico  tlu'  \\"est  Indian,  (ioitz 
was  nothin<i  loalh.  l^ut  was  (juitf  as  valorous  as  the  law  ver. 

Attwood.  who.  in  s])it('  of  hi>  ])otations.  seemed  the 
h^oberest  man  of  the  party,  had  much  enjoyed  the  scene, 
until  this  sudden  demand  fov  the  weapons.  "Pshaw!" 
.said  he.  easierly.  "  dont  lmvc  these  nien  the  means  of  murder- 
in<x  each  otiiei- ;  >it  down,  and  let  us  have  another  sonti." 
But  th(>v  would  Udl  he  still:  and  Fla})])er  forthwith 
])roduced  his  ))istol-case.  and  opt'ued  it.  in  order  that  tlu> 
duel  miiiht  take  place  on  the  spot. — Theie  weie  no  pistols 
there  I  "  1  heir  your  ))ardon."  said  Attwood.  looking'  iriuch 
eonfu.scd  :  *  I — I  took  the  ])istols  home  w  ith  me,  to  clean 
them  !  ' 

1  don't  know  what  thcic  was  in  his  tone,  oi'  in  the  words. 
but  we  were  soberetl  all  of  a  >udden.  Attwood  was  con- 
scious of  the  sinsiular  elfect  [)i()duced  l)v  him.  for  he  blushed, 
and  endeavoured  to  s])i'ak  of  other  thin.L^s.  but  we  could  not 
brincr  our  spiiits  back  to  the  mark  auain.  and  soon  separated 
for  the  n\ii\\{.  A^  we  i>-ued  into  the  sti'cct.  Jack  took  me 
aside,  and  w  hispercd  '  Have  you  a  napoleon.  Titmarsli. 
in  your  ])urse  ".'  "  Alas  1  1  was  not  so  rich.  .My  reply  was, 
that  I  was  comini:  to  Jack,  only  in  the  moinim:.  to  borrow 
a  similar  sum. 

He  did  not  nuike  any  r<'ply.  l)ut  turned  away  homeward  ' 
1  never  heard  him  speak  another  woid. 

Two  mornings  after  (for  none  of  oui'  jiarty  met  on  the 
day  succeeding  the  sui)per).  1  was  awakened  by  my  j)ort(i'. 
w  ho  brouirht  apressini:  letter  from  Mr.  Gortz. 

•DearT.. 
I  wish  you  wcndd  come  over  here  to  breakfast.    'I  heic-  s 
a  row  about  Attwood. 

Your>  truly. 

SoLo-Mo.N   Gorrrz.' 

1  immediately  set  forward  to  Gortz's  :  he  lived  m  the 
Rue  du  Heldcs!  a  few  doors  from  Attwood's  new  lodiim.:. 
If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  the  hous(>  m  which  the 
catastrophe  of  this  history  took  pla.c  he  has  but  to  manli 
some  twenty  doors  down  from  the  Boulevard  des  Itahens, 
when  he  will  see  a  hue  door,  with  a  naked  Gupid  shoot Jii- 
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at  him  from  the  hall,  and  a  Venus  beckoning  him  up  the 
stairs. 

On  arriving  at  the  West  Indian's,  at  about  midday 
(it  was  a  Sunday  morning),  I  found  that  gentleman  in  his 
dressing-gown,  discussing,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Fips, 
a  large  plate  of  bi/teck  aux  pommes. 

'  Here's  a  pretty  row  !  '  said  Gortz,  quoting  from  his 
letter  ; — '  Attwood's  off — have  a  bit  of  beefsteak  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  fnean  ?  '  exclaimed  I,  adopting  the 
familiar  phraseology  of  my  acquaintances  : — '  Attwood  off  ? 
— has  he  cut  his  stick  ?  ' 

'  Not  bad,'  said  the  feeling  and  elegant  Fips — '  not  such 
a  bad  guess,  my  boy  ;   but  he  has  not  exactly  cid  his  stick.' 

'  What  then  ?  ' 

'  Why,  his  throat.'  The  man's  mouth  was  full  of  bleeding 
beef  as  he  uttered  this  gentlemanly  -witticism. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was  myself  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  news.  I  did  not  joke  about  it  like  my  friend  Fips  ; 
this  was  more  for  propriety's  sake  than  for  feeling's  :  but  for 
my  old  school  acquaintance,  the  friend  of  my  early  days, 
the  merry  associate  of  the  last  few  months,  I  own,  with 
shame,  that  I  had  not  a  tear  or  a  pang.  In  some  German 
tale,  there  is  an  account  of  a  creature,  most  beautiful  and 
-.  bewitching,  whom  all  men  admire  and  follow  ;  but  this 
^  '  charming  and  fantastic  spirit  only  leads  them,  one  by  one, 
into  ruin,  and  then  leaves  them.  The  novelist,  who  de- 
scribes her  beauty,  says  that  his  heroine  is  a  fairy,  and  has 
no  heart.  I  think  the  intimacy  which  is  begotten  over  the 
wine  bottle,  is  a  spirit  of  this  nature  ;  I  never  knew  a  good 
feeling  come  from  it,  or  an  honest  friendship  made  by  it ; 
it  only  entices  men,  and  ruins  them  ;  it  is  only  a  phantom 
of  friendship  and  feeling,  called  up  by  the  delirious  blood, 
and  the  wicked  spells  of  the  wine. 

But  to  drop  this  strain  of  moralizing  (in  which  the 
writer  is  not  too  anxious  to  proceed,  for  he  cuts  in  it  a 
most  pitiful  figure),  we  passed  sundry  criticisms  upon 
poor  Attwood's  character,  expressed  our  horror  at  his 
death,  which  sentiment  was  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Fips,  who 
declared  that  the  notion  of  it  made  him  feel  quite  faint, 
and  was  obliged  to  drink  a  large  glass  of  brandy  ;  and, 
finally,  we  agreed  that  we  would  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow's 
corpse,  and  witness,  if  necessary,  his  burial. 

Flapper,  who  had  joined  us,  was  the  first  to  propose 
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tilis  visit  ;  h(>  said  he  did  not  niinfl  the  liftccii  fiaiics  w  liich 
Jack  owetl  him  tor  billiards,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to 
f/et  back  Ids  pistol.  Accoidiiiuly,  we  sallied  forth,  and 
speedily  arii\cdat  the  hotel  which  Attwood  inhabited  still. 
He  hatl  occupied,  for  a  time,  veiy  line  a])artments  in 
this  liousi'  :  and  it  was  only  on  anivinL'  there  that  day, 
that  we  foutid  he  had  been  gradually  driven  from  liis 
ina^^nilicent  suite  (d  r(K>ms,  <iii  pmniir.  to  a  littl(>  chamber 
in  the  tifth  storv  ; — wv  mounted,  and  found  him. 


It  was  a  little  shal)l)V  room,  with  a  few  articles  of  ricketty 
furniture,  and  a  ])ed  in  an  alcove  ;  the  light  from  the  one 
window  was  fallin<r  full  upon  the  bed  and  the  body. 

Jack  was  dressed  in  a  line  lawn  shirt  :  he  had  kept  it, 
poor  fellow,  to  die  in  :  foi'.  in  all  his  drawers  and  cupboaicls, 
there  was  not  a  sijiiile  article  of  clothing  ;  he  had  pawnea 
everything  bv  which  he  could  raise  a  peimy— desk  books. 
dres.sing-ease".  and  clothes  :  and  not  a  snigle  halipenny 
was  found  in  his  ])ossessu)n.' 

He  was  Iviniz  as  1  have  drawn  him.  one  hand  on  lus  breast, 
the  other 'falling  towards  the  ground.  There  was  an 
expression  of  jM-rfect  calm  on  the  face,  and  no  mark  ol  blood 
to  stain   the  side   towards  the  light.     On   the   ..thcr  side, 

^  Ju  order  to  account  for  these  trivial  details,  the  Y'f'l^r'^X 
told  that  the  storv  is,  for  the  chief  part,  a  fae    :   and  that  t       1 
sketeh,  in  this  pa?e.  was  tabu  fro,,,  naUn.  .      \  he  letter  was  \^U■^^ .h 
a  copy  from  one  fomid  in  the  manner  described. 
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however,  there  Mas  a  great  pool  of  black  blood,  and  in  it 
the  pistol  ;  it  looked  more  like  a  toy  than  a  weapon  to 
take  away  the  life  of  this  vigorous  young  man.  In  his 
forehead,  at  the  side,  was  a  small  black  wound  ;  Jack's 
life  had  passed  through  it ;  it  was  little  bigger  than  a  mole. 

'  Regardez  un  peu,^  said  the  landlady,  '  Messieurs,  il  m^a 
gate  trois  matelas,  et  il  me  doit  quarante-quatre  francs. 

This  was  all  his  epitaph  :  he  had  spoiled  three  mattresses, 
and  owed  the  landlady  four-and-forty  francs.  In  the 
whole  world  there  was  not  a  soul  to  love  him  or  lament 
him.  We,  his  friends,  were  looking  at  his  body  more  as 
an  object  of  curiosity,  watching  it  with  a  kind  of  interest 
with  which  one  follows  tlie  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy,  and 
leaving  it  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  one  leaves 
the  theatre  when  the  play  is  over  and  the  curtain  is  down. 

Beside  Jack's  bed,  on  his  little  '  table  de  nuit,'  lay  the 
remains  of  his  last  meal,  and  an  open  letter,  which  we  read. 
It  was  from  one  of  his  suspicious  acquaintances  of  former 
days,  and  ran  thus  : — 

Ou  es  tu,  cher  Jack  ?  why  you  not  come  and  see  me — 
tu  me  dois  de  I'argent  entends  tu  ? — un  chapeau,  une 
cachemire,  a  box  of  the  Play.  Viens  demain  soir  je  t'atten- 
drai,  at  eight  o'clock,  Passage  des  Panoramas.  My  Sir  is  at 
his  country.     Adieu  a  demain.  Fifine. 

Samedi.' 

I  shuddered  as  I  walked  through  this  very  Passage  des 
Panoramas,  in  the  evening.  The  girl  \Aas  there,  pacing 
to  and  fro,  and  looking  in  the  countenance  of  every  passer- 
by, to  recognize  Attwood.  '  Adieu  a  demain  !  ' — there  was 
a  dreadful  meaning  in  the  words,  which  the  writer  of  them 
little  knew.  '  Adieu  a  demain  !  ' — the  morrow  was  come, 
and  the  soul  of  the  poor  suicide  was  noM'  in  the  presence 
of  God.  I  dare  not  think  of  his  fate  ;  for,  except  in  the 
fact  of  his  poverty  and  desijeration,  was  he  worse  than 
any  of  us,  his  companions,  mIio  had  shared  his  debauches, 
and  marched  with  him  up  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  ? 

There  is  but  one  more  circumstance  to  relate  regarding 
poor  Jack — his  burial ;   it  was  of  a  piece  with  his  death. 

He  was  nailed  into  a  paltry  coffin,  and  buried,  at  the 
expense  of  the  arrondissement,  in  a  nook  of  the  burial 
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plac*'.  hovotid  the  r>airirr('  dc  I'l'ltoilc.  Tlicy  l)micfl  liini 
at  six  ocldck,  ol'  a  hitter  wiiUci"^^  moniiiiii,  and  it  was 
with  ditlicuhy  that  an  Knuhsli  clctuytnan  conld  l)c  found 
to  read  a  >('r\icc(i\fr  hisi!!a\c  The  three  men  whohaxc 
lijiuicd  in  this  histoiy.  acted  as  Jack's  nionineis;  and  as 
tlie  cerenuiny  \\a>  to  take  place  so  early  in  the  iiioining, 
those  men  sat  up  the  iii<jht  t  hiouuh.  r///r/  in  r(  ahito^t  (iriiiik 
as  they  followed  hi'^  cotlin  to  its  rest inu-place. 

'When   we  tui'iied  out    in   our  LH'eat    coats,'   said  one  of 
tliem  afterwards,  "  reeki:iL;  of  ciiiais  and  hrandy-and-water. 

(1 e,  sir.  we  ipiite  frightened  the  old  buck  of  a  ])arson  ; 

he  did  n(tt  much  like  our  company.  .After  the  cerenuttiy 
was  eonehided,  the--e  L^cMtlemen  were  xcry  lia])py  to  act 
liotne  to  a  warm  and  comfortat)le  breakfast,  and  finished 
the  day  royalU   at    h'rascat  is. 


NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  SYSTEM 

ON   PRINCE    LOUIS    NAPOLEON'S    WORK 

Any  person  who  recollects  the  history  of  the  absurd 
outbreak  of  Strasburg,  in  which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  figured,  three  years  ago,  must  remember  that, 
however  silly  the  revolt  was,  however  foolish  its  pretext, 
however  doubtful  its  aim,  and  inexperienced  its  leader, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  party,  and  a  considerable  one, 
in  France,  that  were  not  unwilling  to  lend  the  new  pro- 
jectors their  aid.  The  troops  who  declared  against  the 
Prince,  were,  it  was  said,  all  but  willing  to  declare  for  him  ; 
and  it  was  certain  that,  in  many  of  the  regiments  of  the 
army,  there  existed  a  strong  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  an 
eager  wish  for  the  return  of  the  imperial  system  and  family. 

As  to  the  good  that  was  to  be  derived  from  the  change, 
that  is  another  question.  Why  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
should  be  better  than  the  King  of  the  French,  or  the  King 
of  the  French  better  than  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire ;  but  all  the  three 
monarchs  have  no  lack  of  supporters  ;  republicanism  has 
no  lack  of  supporters ;  St.  Simonianism  was  followed 
by  a  respectable  body  of  admirers  ;  Robespierrism  has 
a  select  party  of  friends.  If,  in  a  country  where  so  many 
quacks  have  had  their  day.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  thought 
he  might  renew  the  imperial  quackery,  why  should  he  not  ? 
It  has  recollections  with  it  that  must  always  be  dear  to 
a  gallant  nation  ;  it  has  certain  claptraps  in  its  vocabulary 
that  can  never  fail  to  inflame  a  vain,  restless,  grasping, 
disappointed  one. 

In  the  first  place,  and  don't  let  us  endeavour  to  disguise 
it,  they  hate  us.  Not  all  the  protestations  of  friendship, 
not  all  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Palmerston,  not  all  the  diplo- 
macy of  our  distinguished  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  and,  let  us  add,  not  all  the  benefit  which 
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l)otli  cduiiti  ic-  would  derive  frmii  tlic  alliance,  (an  make 
it,  in  (iiir  tiiiMs  at  least,  |)ermaneiit  and  eoi'dial.  Tliey 
iiate  us.  'The  ('ailist  ofiian.s  re\  lie  us  with  a  (jueiiiidus 
fury  that  never'  sleeps  ;  the  moderate  ])arty.  if  they  admit 
the  utility  of  our  alliance,  are  continually  pointint:  out  our 
treachery,  oui'  insolence,  and  our  monstrous  infiactitnis 
of  it  ;  and  for  the  l{e|)ul)licai)s.  as  suit-  as  the  morninu' 
conies,  the  columns  of  their  jouiiials  thunder  out  volleys 
of  Herce  dcinuieiat  ions  aL'ainst  our  unfortunate  countrv. 
They  li\('  l»y  fccchnu  the  natural  hatred  against  Kngland, 
by  kecpinLT  old  wounch  open,  by  iccuninir  I'oaselessly  to 
the  history  of  old  (piarrcls,  and  as  in  these  we,  by  (lod's 
hel]).  by  land  and  by  sea.  in  old  times  and  late,  have  had 
the  up{)ermost.  they  |)crpetuate  the  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  losinu  party,  the  l)itterness  of  past  defeats,  and 
the  eager  desire  to  avenge  them.  A  ])arty  which  knows 
how  to  (X})liiii(r  this  hatred  will  always  be  jiojuilar  to  a 
certain  extent  :  and  the  imperial  scheme  has  this,  at  least, 
amont!;  its  condit  ion<. 

Then  there  is  the  favourite  cla])tra])  of  the  "  natuial 
frontier."  The  Frenchman  yearns  to  be  boiuided  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Al|)s  :  and  next  follows  the  cry,  '  Let  France 
take  her  place  amonL"^  nations,  and  direct,  as  she  ought  to 
do.  the  affairs  of  luiiopc."  These  are  the  two  chief  artick-s 
contained  in  the  new  impciial  ])rogramme.  if  we  may 
credit  the  journal  which  has  ])een  established  to  advocate 
the  cause.  A  natuial  boundaiy— stand  among  the  nations 
— popular  develo])ment  IJussian  alliance,  and  a  reduction 
of  hi  ptrfidr  Albion  to  its  ])i-opcr  insignificance.  As  y(>t  we 
know  little  more  of  the  plan  :  and  yet  such  foiuulations 
are  sufficient  to  build  a  ))arty  upon,  and  with  such  wind_\- 
weapons  a  substantial  (Jovernment  is  to  be  overthrown  ! 

In  order  to  give  tlic>c  doctrines,  such  as  they  are.  a 
chance  of  findmg  favour  with  his  countrytnen.  Prince 
Louis  has  the  advantage  of  being  al)le  to  refer  to  a  former 
great  profes.sor  of  them— his  uncle  Najxilcou.  Mis  attenipt 
is  at  once  pious  and  pruden.  ;  it  exalts  the  memory  of  the 
uncle,  and  furthers  the  interests  of  the  nc])hew.  who  at- 
tempts to  show  what  Napoleon's  ideas  really  were  :  w  hat 
good  had  ahvadv  resulted  from  the  ])racticc  of  them: 
how  cruellv  thev'had  been  thwarted  l),v  foreign  wars  and 
difficulties":  and  what  vast  benefits  iroiihl  have  i-esulted 
irom  them  ;    ave.  and  (it  is  reasonable  to  conclude)  miiiht 
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still,  if  the  French  nation  would  be  wise  enough  to  pitch 
upon  a  governor  that  \\ould  continue  the  interrupted 
scheme.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  certain  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
opinions  for  the  time  being,  which  his  nephew  has  not 
employed.  On  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  when  General 
Bonaparte  believed  in  the  excellence  of  a  Directory,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  he  aided  his  opinions  by  forty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  by  Colonel  Murat  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  philosopher ; 
the  Directory  was  established  forthwith,  and  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  minority  triumphed.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  General  was  convinced  of  the  \\eakness  of  the  Directory, 
and  saw  fully  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Consulate, 
what  were  his  arguments  ?  Moreau,  Lannes,  Murat, 
Berthier,  Leclerc,  Lefebvre— gentle  apostles  of  the  truth  ! — 
marched  to  St.  Cloud,  and  there,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
caused  it  to  prevail.  Error  vanished  in  an  instant.  At 
once  five  hundred  of  its  high-priests  tumbled  out  of  win- 
doN^'s,  and  lo  !  three  Consuls  appeared  to  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  France  !  How  much  more  expeditious,  reasonable, 
and  clinching  was  this  argument  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
than  any  one  that  can  be  found  in  any  pamphlet !  A  fig 
for  your  duodecimos  and  octavos  !  Talk  about  points, 
there  are  none  like  those  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet ;  and 
the  most  powerful  of  styles  is  a  good  rattling  '  article  ' 
from  a  nine-pounder. 

At  least  this  is  our  interpretation  of  the  manner  in  which 
were  always  propagated  the  Idees  Na/poUoniennes.  Not 
such,  however,  is  Prince  Louis's  belief  ;  and,  if  you  wish 
to  go  along  with  him  in  opinion,  you  will  discover  that  a 
more  liberal,  peaceable,  prudent  Prince  never  existed : 
you  will  read  that  '  the  mission  of  Napoleon  '  was  to  be 
the  '  testamentary  executor  of  the  revolution ; '  and  the 
Prince  should  have  added,  the  legatee  ;  or,  more  justly 
still,  as  well  as  the  executor,  he  should  be  called  the  execu- 
tioner, and  then  his  title  would  be  complete.  In  Vende- 
miaire, the  military  Tartufife,  he  threw  aside  the  Revolu- 
tion's natural  heirs,  and  made  her,  as  it  were,  alter  her  will ; 
on  the  18th  of  Brumaire  he  strangled  her,  and  on  the  19th 
seized  on  her  property,  and  kept  it  until  force  deprived 
him  of  it.  Illustrations,  to  be  sure,  are  no  arguments,  but 
the  example  is  the  Prince's,  not  ours. 
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In  \\\c  J'lincf's  eyes,  tlu'ii.  his  uiidc  is  a  o(>(l  ;  i.t  all 
inonarchs.  the  most  wise,  upiioln.  and  ni<'i(  itul.  Tliiitx 
years  aj^o  the  tipinicMi  liad  millions  of  su]:){)oi  tcis  ;  wluir 
millions,  auaiu.  were  r(M(ly  lo  a\ducli  the  exact  eontraiw 
Jt  is  curious  to  tliink  of  the  former  difference  of  o])inion 
concerning  Xa|)oleon  :  and.  in  readino-  liis  nephew's  ]<•»])- 
turous  eneonn'unis  of  him.  one  goes  back  to  the  davs  when 
we  oui'selves  w  (>re  as  loud  and  mad  in  his  disjiraise.  Who 
does  not  I'emember  his  own  jiersonal  liatied  and  horror. 
twenty-ti\e  yeais  ago.  for  the  man  whom  we  used  to  lall 
the  '  bhjody  ('orsiean  u]istart  and  assas>in  "  ?  \\'hat  stories 
did  we  not  believe  of  him  '.' — what  nnndeis.  ra]3es.  lob- 
beries,  not  lay  to  liis  charge  ': — we.  who  were  living  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  teriitorv.  and  might,  by  books  and 
newspaper.s.  be  made  as  well  acijuainted  with  his  merits  oi' 
demerits  as  any  of  his  own  countiymen. 

Then  was  the  age  when  the  /i/ns  X(ipoIi'o)ii()i)if.<!  might 
have  pas.sed  through  many  editions  :  for.  while  wi'  were 
thus  outrageotisly  bitter,  our  neighbours  were  as  extra- 
vagantly attached  to  him.  1)V  a  strange  infatuation — 
adorcxl  liini  like  a  god.  whom  we  chose  to  eonsidei' as  a  fiend  ; 
and  vowed  that,  under  his  L'oveinment.  their  nation  had 
attained  its  highest  ])iteh  of  giandeui-  and  glory.  in 
revenge  there  existed  in  l-'ngland  (as  is  jiroved  l)y  a  thousand 
authentic  documents)  a  inonstei-  so  hideous,  a  tyrant  so 
ruthless  and  bloody,  that  the  world's  history  cannot  >how 
his  parallel.  This  rullian's  naTue  was.  duiing  th<>  early 
part  of  the  French  icvolution.  rittetcobourg.  Pittet- 
cobourg's  emissaries  were  in  every  corner  of  I'rance  : 
Pittetcobourg's  gold  chinked  in  the  ])ockets  of  e\-e!V 
traitor  in  Europe;  it  menaced  the  life  of  the  god-like 
Robespierre;  it  drove  into  cellars  and  tits  of  delirium 
even  the  gentle  philanthropist  ]\Iarat  :  it  fourteen  times 
caused  the  dagger  to  be  lifted  against  the  bosom  ot  the 
First  Consul,  Emperor,  and  King. — that  first.  g?'(>at.  glorious, 
irresistible,  cowardly,  contemptible,  bloody  hejo  and  fiend. 
Bonaparte,  before  mentioned. 

On  our  side  of  the  Channel  we  have  had  leisure.  k'Ug 
since,  to  re-consider  our  verdict  against  Xajiolcon  :  tliougii. 
to  be  sure,  we  have  not  changed  our  o])inion  about  I'ittet- 
cobourg.  After  five-and-thii'ty  years  all  parties  l)eai-  wit- 
ness to  his  honesty,  and  speak  with  affectionate  reverence 
of  his  patriotism,  his  genius,  and  his  pi'ivate  virtue.  In 
_„  "  F 
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France,  however,  or,  at  least,  among  certain  parties  in 
France,  there  has  been  no  such  modification  of  opinion. 
With  the  Repubhcans,  Pittetcobourg  is  Pittetcobourg  still, 
— ^craf ty,  bloody,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ;  and  yerfde 
Albion  more  perfidious  than  ever.  This  hatred  is  the  point 
of  union  between  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  ;  it  has  been 
fostered  ever  since,  and  must  be  continued  by  Prince  Louis, 
if  he  would  hope  to  conciliate  both  parties. 

With  regard  to  the  Emperor,  then,  Prince  Louis  erects  to 
his  memory  as  fine  a  monument  as  his  wits  can  raise.  One 
need  not  say  that  the  imperial  apologist's  opinion  should 
be  received  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  for  a  man  who  has 
such  a  hero  for  an  uncle  may  naturally  be  proud  of  and 
partial  to  him  ;  and  when  this  nephew  of  the  great  man 
would  be  his  heir,  likewise,  and,  bearing  his  name,  step  also 
into  his  imperial  shoes,  one  may  reasonably  look  for  much 
affectionate  panegyric.  '  The  empire  was  the  best  of 
empires,'  cries  the  Prince  ;  and  possibly  it  was  ;  undoubt- 
edly, the  Prince  thinks  it  was  ;  but  he  is  the  very  last 
person  who  would  convince  a  man  with  a  proper  suspicious 
impartiality.  One  remembers  a  certain  consultation  of 
politicians  which  is  recorded  in  the  Spelling-book  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  that  patriotic  sage  who  avowed  that,  for  a  real 
blameless  constitution,  an  impenetrable  shield  for  liberty, 
and  cheap  defence  of  nations,  there  was  nothing  like 
leather. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  Prince's  article.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  humbly  to  express  an  opinion,  his  leather  is  not 
only  quite  insufficient  for  those  vast  public  purposes  for  which 
he  destines  it,  but  is,  moreover,  and  in  itself,  very  had 
leather.  The  hides  are  poor,  small,  unsound  slips  of  skin  ; 
or,  to  drop  this  cobbling  metaphor,  the  style  is  not  particu- 
larly brilliant,  the  facts  not  very  startling,  and,  as  for  the 
conclusions,  one  may  differ  with  almost  every  one  of  them. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  his  first  chapter,  '  on  Governments 
in  general.' 

'  I  speak  it  with  regret,  I  can  see  but  two  Governments, 
at  this  day,  which  fulfil  the  mission  that  Providence  has 
confided  to  them  :  they  are  the  two  colossi  at  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  old  world,  the  other  at 
the  extremity  of  the  new.  Wliilst  our  old  European  centre 
is  as  a  volcano,  consuming  itself  in  its  crater,  the  two 
nations  of  the  East  and  the  West  march,  without  hesitation, 
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towartl.s  i)erfeotioii  ;  the  one  under  tlie  will  of  a  sinolo 
individual,  the  othei'  under  libeity. 

'  Piovidenee  has  confided  to  the  United  States  of  Xorth 
Aineriea  the  task  of  ])eoplin.u  and  civilizinu  that  innnensf 
tenitoi-y  which  stictchcs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea. 
and  fioni  the  Xoit  h  Pole  to  the  l-](|uatoi-.  The  (iovei  lunent . 
which  is  only  a  simple  administration,  has  only  liitheito 
been  called  upon  to  put  in  practice  the  old  adaue.  Lai-^sez 
/(lire,  l(n'ss(z  pa-ss(r.  in  order  to  favour  that  irresistil)le 
instiiu't  which  pushes  the  jx'ople  of  America  to  the  west. 

■  In  Russia  it  is  to  the  impeiial  dynasty  that  is  owing 
all  the  vast  progress  which,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
rescued  that  em|)iie  from  barl^arism.  Tlie  imperial  powc!' 
must  contend  against  all  the  ancient  ])iejudices  of  our  old 
Euro])e  :  it  nuist  ceiitialize.  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  j)owers 
of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  one  pcison.  in  order  to  destroy 
the  abuses  which  the  feudal  and  comnuuial  franciiises  liave 
served  to  pei'j)etuate.  'i'he  last  alone  can  hope  to  receive 
from  it  the  iuiprovemeiUs  which  it  expects. 

'  But  thou,  Frani'c  of  Hciny  I\'.  of  Louis  XIV.  of  C'ai'not, 
of  Napoleon — thou,  w  ho  wcrt  always  for  the  west  of  Europe 
the  source  of  progress,  who  posscssest  in  thyself  the  two 
gi-eat  pillars  of  emi)ire.  the  genius  for  the  aits  of  ])eace.  and 
the  genius  of  war — hast  thou  no  further  mission  to  fulfil  ".' 
Wilt  thou  never  cease  to  waste  tliy  force  and  energies  in 
intestine  struggles';  Xo  :  such  cannot  be  thy  dotiny  : 
the  day  will  soon  come.  when,  to  govern  thee,  it  will  lie 
necessary  to  understand  that  thy  part  is  to  ])lace  in  all 
treaties  "thy  sword  of  Bremuis  on  the  side  of  civilization.' 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Prim-e"s  remarks  upon 
C4overnments  in  general  :  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
reader  is  very  little  wisei'  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginiiing. 
But  two  Governments  in  the  woikl  fulfil  their  mission  ; 
the  one  government,  which  is  no  government  :  the  othci-. 
which  is  a  despotism.  The  duty  of  France  \>  in  aU  Inatiis 
to  place  her  sword  of  Biennus  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Without  quarrelling  with  tlu  somewhat  confused  language 
of  the  latter  proposition,  may  we  ask  what,  in  Mcavcn  s 
name,  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  three  ?  What  is  this  ('pir 
de  Brennus  ?  and  how  is  France  to  use  it  ?  Where  is  the 
great  source  of  political  truth,  from  which,  flowing  j)ure.  we 
trace  American  republicanism  in  one  stream,  Pvussian 
despotism  in  another  V     Vastly  pros})ei()us  is  the  great  re- 
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public,  if  you  will  :  if  dollars  and  cents  constitute  happiness, 
there  is  plenty  for  all  :  but  can  any  one,  who  has  read  of 
the  American  doings  in  the  late  frontier  troubles,  and  the 
daily  disputes  on  the  slave  question,  praise  the  Government 
of  the  States  ? — a  Government  which  dares  not  punish 
homicide  or  arson  performed  before  its  very  eyes,  and  wliich 
the  pirates  of  Texas  and  the  pirates  of  Canada  can  brave  at 
their  will  ?  There  is  no  government,  but  a  prosperous 
anarchy  ;  as  the  Prince's  other  favourite  government  is 
a  prosperous  slavery.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  epee  de 
Brennus  government  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  ? 
'  Society,'  writes  the  Prince,  axiomatically,  '  contains  in 
itself  two  principles — the  one  of  progress  and  immortality, 
the  other  of  disease  arid  disorganization.'  No  doubt  ;  and 
as  the  one  tends  towards  liberty,  so  the  other  is  only  to  be 
cured  by  order  :  and  then,  with  a  singular  felicity.  Prince 
Louis  picks  us  out  a  couple  of  governments,  in  one  of  which 
the  common  regulating  power  is  as  notoriously  too  weak, 
as  it  is  in  the  other  too  strong,  and  talks  in  rapturous  terms 
of  the  manner  in  wliich  they  fulfil  their  '  providential 
mission  '  ! 

From  these  considerations  on  things  in  general,  the 
Prince  conducts  us  to  Napoleon  in  particular,  and  enters 
largely  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  imperial 
system.  Our  author  speaks  of  the  Emperor's  advent  in 
the  following  grandiose  way  : — 

'  Napoleon,  on  arriving  at  the  public  stage,  saw  that  his 
part  was  to  be  the  testamentary  executor  of  the  revolution. 
The  destructive  fire  of  parties  was  extinct ;  and  when  the 
Revolution,  dying,  but  not  vanquished,  delegated  to 
Napoleon  the  accomplishment  of  her  last  will,  she  said  to 
him,  "  Establish  upon  solid  bases  the  principal  result  of  my 
efforts.  Unite  divided  Frenchmen.  Defeat  feudal  Europe 
that  is  leagued  against  me.  Cicatrize  my  wounds.  En- 
lighten the  nations.  Execute  that  in  width,  wliich  I  have 
had  to  perform  in  depth.  Be  for  Europe  what  I  have  been 
for  France.  And,  even  if  you  must  water  the  tree  of 
civilization  with  your  blood — if  you  must  see  your  projects 
misunderstood,  and  your  sons  without  a  country,  wander- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  earth,  never  abandon  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  French  people.  Insure  its  triumph  by  all  the 
means  which  genius  can  discover  and  humanity  approve." 

'  This  grand  mission  Napoleon  performed  to  the  end. 
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His  task  was  (litliriilt .  Wv  had  to  j)lacc  upon  new  pniuaplcs 
a  society  still  hoiliiifr  \\ith  hatred  and  revenue  :  anfl  to  use. 
for  buiklinji-  ii]).  the  same  instruments  wliieh  liad  l)een 
em])h)yed  for  .])ullintj;  down. 

"The  common  hit  of  every  new  tnitli  that  aiises,  is  to 
wound  ratlu'r  than  to  eonvinee  rathei  than  to  uain 
proselytes,  to  awaken  fear.  For.  oppressed  as  it  lont:  has 
been,  it  rushes  forwaid  with  additional  foree  ;  liavin^  tit 
ein'ounter  ohstaelcs.  it  is  eom])el|ed  to  eoml)at  them,  and 
overthrow  them:  until,  at  leiiuth.  eoniprehended  and 
adopted  by  the  ueneiality.  it  Ix'comes  the  l)asis  of  new 
social  order. 

'Liberty  will  f(tllow  the  same  march  as  the  Christian 
rehjzion.  Armed  with  ck'ath  fiom  the  ancient  society  of 
Koine,  it  foi'  a  lon^;  whil  •  ex^-ited  the  hatred  and  fear  of 
the  ])eo])le.  At  last.  Iiy  force  of  martyrdoms  and  persecu- 
tion^, the  religion  of  Christ  penetr;;tetl  uito  the  conscience 
and  the  soul  :  it  soon  had  kin^s  and  armies  at  its  orders. 
and  Constant ine  and  ('harlema^ne  bore  it  trium])hant 
throu<^hout  Eiu'ope.  Pvcliirion  then  laid  down  hei-  arms 
of  war.  It  laid  o])en  to  all  the  ])rincij)les  of  jieace  and  order 
which  it  contained  :  it  became  the  pro])  of  ( ;overnmeiit.  as 
it  was  the  organizing;  element  of  .-ociety.  Thus  will  it  be 
with  liberty.  In  179."5  it  fiiirhtened  peo|)le  and  soveieitrtis 
alike  ;  then,  having  clothed  itself  in  a  milder  garb,  it  iii'<inii- 
(itcd  itsilf  cveri/icJu  r(  in  the  train  oj  our  Ijaltalions.  In  181") 
all  parties  adopted  its  Hag.  and  armed  themselves  with  Us 
mortil  forcc^covcred  themselves  with  its  colours.  The 
adoi)tioJi  was  not  sincere,  and  liberty  was  soon  obligid  to 
re-assume  its  w..\rlike  accoutrements.  With  the  contest 
their  fears  leturned.  Let  us  hope  tliat  they  will  soon  cease. 
and  that  liberty  will  soon  resume  her  peaceful  standards, 
to  quit  them  no  more. 

'The  Emperor  Xapoleon  contributed  moie  tlian  any  one 
else  towards  accelerating  the  reign  of  lil)erty.  by  saving  the 
moral  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  diminidiing  the  teats 
which  it  imposed.  Whhout  ;he  Consulate  and  the  Kinpire, 
the  revolution  would  have  been  oidy  a  grand  drama.  Icavmg 
grand  revolutions  but  no  traces:  the  revobiti.Hi  would 
have  been  drowned  iti  the  countcr-revohit  ion.  '1  he  con- 
trary, however,  was  the  case.  Xajjoleon  tooted  i  he  tevolu- 
tion"  in  France,  atid  introduced,  thtoughout  Hmope.  the 
principal  benefits  of  the  crisis  of   ITS'J.     To  use  his  own 
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words,  "  He  purified  the  revolution,"  he  confirmed 
kings,  and  ennobled  people.  He  purified  the  revolution 
in  separating  the  truths  which  it  contained  from  the 
passions  that,  during  its  delirium,  disfigured  it.  He 
ennobled  the  people  in  giving  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  force,  and  those  institutions  which  raise  men  in  their 
own  eyes.  The  Emperor  may  be  considered  as  the  Messiah 
of  the  new  ideas  ;  for,  and  we  must  confess  it,  in  the 
moments  immediafely  succeeding  a  social  revolution,  it  is 
not  so  essential  to  put  rigidly  into  practice  all  the  pro- 
positions resulting  from  the  new  theory,  but  to  become 
master  of  the  regenerative  genius,  to  identify  one's  self 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  boldly  to"  direct  them 
towards  the  desired  point.  To  accomplish  such  a  task  your 
fibre  should  respond  to  that  of  the  people,  as  the  Emperor 
said  ;  you  should  feel  like  it,  your  interests  should  be  so 
intimately  raised  with  its  own,  that  you  should  vanquish 
or  fall  together.' 

Let  us  take  breath  after  these  big  phrases, — grand  round 
figures  of  speech, — which,  when  put  together,  amount,  like 
certain  other  combinations  of  round  figures,  to  exactly  0. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  argue  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Prince 
Louis's  notable  comparison  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  Imperial-revolutionary  system.  There  are  many 
blunders  in  the  above  extract  as  we  read  it ;  blundering 
metaphors,  blundering  arguments,  and  blundering  asser- 
tions ;  but  this  is  surely  the  grandest  blunder  of  all  ;  and 
one  wonders  at  the  blindness  of  the  legislator  and  historian 
who  can  advance  such  a  parallel.  And  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  legacy  of  the  dying  revolution  to  Napoleon  ?  Revolu- 
tions do  not  die,  and,  on  their  death-beds,  making  fine 
speeches,  hand  over  their  property  to  young  officers  of 
artillery.  We  have  all  read  the  history  of  his  rise.  The 
constitution  of  the  year  III  was  carried.  Old  men  of  the 
Montague,  disguised  royalists,  Paris  sections,  Pittetcobourg, 
above  all,  Avith  his  money-bags,  thought  that  here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  revolt,  and  opposed  the  new  constitution 
in  arms  :  the  new  constitution  had  knowledge  of  a  young 
officer,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  defend  its  cause,  and  who 
effectually  beat  the  majority.  The  tale  may  be  found  in 
every  account  of  the  revolution,  and  the  rest  of  his  story 
need  not  be  told.  We  know  every  step  that  he  took  : 
we  know  how,   by  doses  of  cannon-balls  promptly  ad- 
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ministered,  he  cuit-d  the  fever  of  the  sections — that  fever 
which  anothei'  ranij)-physieian  (Menou)  dcehned  to  ])re- 
■seribe  for  ;  we  know  how  lie  ahohshed  the  Directory  ; 
and  liow  the.  Consulship  came;  and  then  the  Knipire  ; 
and  then  the  disLnace.  exile,  and  lonely  death.  Has 
not  all  this  been  wi-itten  ijy  historians  in  all  tongues  '! — 
by  memoir- writing  pages,  chamberlains,  maislials.  lackeys, 
secretaries,  contemjjoraiies.  and  ladies  of  honour  ?  >sot 
a  word  of  mii-acle  is  theie  in  all  this  narration  :  not  a  word 
of  celestial  missions,  or  political  ISIessiuUis.  Fiom  Xa]K)- 
leon'.s  rise  to  his  fall,  the  bayonet  marches  alongside  of  liini  : 
now  he  points  it  at  the  tails  of  the  scampering  "  live 
hundred,' — now  heehaiges  with  it  across  the  bloody  planks 
of  Ai'cola. — now  he  flies  before  it  over  the  fatal  ])lain  of 
Waterloo. 

Unwilling,  howcvei-.  as  he  may  be  to  grant  that  there  ar(> 
any  spots  in  the  character  of  his  hcio's  goxernment,  the 
Prince  is,  neverthelos.  obliged  to  allow  that  such  existed  ; 
that  the  Emperor's  numner  of  rule  was  a  little  more  abru|  t 
and  dictatorial  than  might  ])ossibly  be  agreeable.  For  this 
the  Prince  has  always  an  answer  ready — it  is  the  same 
poor  one  that  Na])oleon  uttered  a  million  of  times  to  liis 
companions  in  exile — the  excuse  of  necessity.  He  ur>>jhf 
have  been  very  liberal,  but  that  the  ])eo])le  were  not  fit 
for  it  ;  or  that  the  cursed  war  j)ievented  him  :- or  any 
other  reason  why.  His  first  duty,  however,  says  his 
apologist,  was  to  form  a  general  union  of  Frenchmen, 
and  he  set  about  hi.s  plan  in  this  wise  : — 

'  Let  u.s  not  forget,  that  all  which  Nap(.)leon  undertook, 
in  order  to  create  a  general  fusion,  he  performed  without 
renouncing  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  He  I'ecalied 
the  emigres,  without  touching  upon  the  law  Ijy  which  tluir 
good.s  liad  been  confiscated  and  sold  as  ]nih\\c  ])i()perty. 
He  re-estabh.shed  the  Catholic  religion  at  the  same  time 
that  he  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  ciulow  cd 
equally  the  ministers  of  all  sects.  He  caused  huHselt 
to  be  consecrated  by  tlu  Sovereign  Pontiff,  without 
conceding  to  the  Pope's  demand  any  of  the  lil)crties  of  the 
Gallican  church.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Fni])cror 
of  Austria,  without  abandoning  any  of  the  rights  of  France 
to  the  conquests  .she  had  made.  He  re-established  nol'lc 
titles,  without  attaching  to  them  any  privileges  or  pre- 
rogatives, and  these  titles  were  conferred  on  all  ranks,  on 
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all  services,  on  all  professions.  Under  the  empire  all  idea 
of  caste  was  destroyed  ;  no  man  ever  thought  of  vaunting 
his  pedigree — no  man  ever  was  asked  how  he  was  born, 
but  what  he  had  done. 

'  The  first  quality  of  a  people  which  aspires  to  liberal 
government,  is  respect  to  tlie  law.  Now,  a  law  has  no  other 
power  than  lies  in  the  interest  which  each  citizen  has  to 
defend  or  to  contravene  it.  In  order  to  make  a  people 
respect  the  law,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  executed 
in  the  interest  of  all,  and  should  consecrate  the  principle 
of  equality  in  all  its  extension.  It  was  necessary  to  restore 
the  'prestige  with  which  the  Government  had  been  formerly 
invested,  and  to  make  the  principles  of  the  revolution  take 
root  in  the  public  manners.  At  the  commencement  of  a 
new  society  it  is  the  legislator  who  makes  or  corrects  the 
manners  :  later,  it  is  the  manners  which  make  the  law, 
or  preserve  it,  from  age  to  age  intact.' 

Some  of  these  fusions  are  amusing.  No  man  in  the 
empire  was  asked  how  he  was  born,  but  what  he  had  done  ; 
and,  accordingly,  as  a  man's  actions  were  sufficient  to 
illustrate  him,  the  Emperor  took  care  to  make  a  host  of 
new  title-bearers,  princes,  dukes,  barons,  and  what  not, 
whose  rank  has  descended  to  their  children  He  married 
a  princess  of  Austria  :  but,  for  all  that,  did  not  abandon 
his  conquests — perhaps  not  actually  ;  but  he  abandoned 
his  allies,  and,  eventually,  his  whole  kingdom.  Who  does 
not  recollect  his  answer  to  the  Poles,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Russian  campaign  ?  But  for  Napoleon's  imperial 
father-in-law,  Poland  would  have  been  a  kingdom,  and  his 
race,  perhaps,  imiaerial  still.  Why  was  he  to  fetch  this 
princess  out  of  Austria  to  make  heirs  for  his  throne  ?  Why 
did  not  the  man  of  the  people  marry  a  girl  of  the  people  ? 
Why  must  he  have  a  pope  to  crown  him — half-a-dozen 
kings  for  brothers,  and  a  bevy  of  aides-de-camp  dressed 
out  like  so  many  mountebanks  from  Astley's,  with  duke's 
coronets,  and  grand  blue  velvet  marshals'  batons  ?  We 
have  repeatedly  his  words  for  it.  He  wanted  to  create 
an  aristocracy — another  acknowledgement  on  his  part  of 
the  Republican  dilemma — another  apology  for  the  revolu- 
tionary blunder.  To  keep  the  republic  within  bounds, 
a  despotism  is  necessary  ;  to  rally  round  the  despotism,  an 
aristocracy  must  be  created  ;  and  for  what  have  ^\Q  been 
labouring   all   this  while  'i    for  what  have  bastilles   been 
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battered  down,  and  kings"  heads  luirled.  as  a  gage  of  battlr, 
in  the  face  of  aimed  Europe  ".'  To  have  a  Duke  of  Otianto 
instead  of  a  Duke  de  la  1>emoilk\  and  Emperor  Stoi'k  in 
place  of  King  Log.  O  lame  conclusion  !  Is  the  blessed 
revolution  which  is  piophesicd  for  us  in  England  only  to 
end  in  establishing  a  Prince  Eeigus  O'Connor,  or  a  Cardinal 
Wade,  or  a  Duke  of  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  ?  Great  as 
tlio.se  patriots  are,  we  love  them  better  under  their  simple 
family  names,  and  scorn  titles  and  coronets. 

At  present,  in  l-'rancc.  the  delicate  matter  of  titles  seems 
to  be'better  arranged,  any  gentleman,  since  the  revolution. 
being  free  to  adojjt  any  one  he  may  fix  upon  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  ('lown  no  longer  confers  any  patents  of 
nobility,  but  contents  itself  w  ith  saying,  as  in  the  case  of 
M.  de  Pontois.  the  other  day.  '  L(  Hoi  trauri  conmtdhli 
that  you  take  the  title  of,  &r.' 

To  execute  tlii'  legaey  of  tlie  i-e\-olution,  then;  to  fullil 
his  providential  mission  :  to  kcej)  his  jjlace. — in  other 
words,  for  the  simplest  are  always  the  best, — to  keej)  his 
place,  and  to  keejj  his  ( !o\einment  in  decent  ordei-,  the 
Emperor  was  obliged  to  estal)lish  a  military  despotism,  to 
re-establish  honours  and  titles:  it  was  necessaiy.  as  the 
Prince  confesses,  to  restore  the  old  })nsti(n  of  the  (govern- 
ment, in  order  to  make  the  jjeojile  resjx'ct  it  ;  and  he 
add.s — a  truth  which  one  hardly  would  ex])ect  fiom  him. — 
'  At  the  eonnnencement  of  a  new  society,  it  is  tlie  legislator 
who  makes  and  corrects  the  manners;  later,  it  is  the 
manners  which  ])reserve  the  laws.'  Of  c(;iurse.  and  here 
is  the  great  risk  that  all  revolutionizing  jx'ople  run  :  they 
must  tend  to  des])otism  :  '  they  must  i)ersonify  themselves 
in  a  man."  is  the  Prince's  phrase  ;  and.  according  as  is 
temperament  or  disposition. — according  as  he  is  a  Cromwell. 
a  Washington,  oi-  a  Napoleon,  the  revolution  ijecomes 
tyranny  or  freedom,  prospers  or  falls. 
^  Somewhere  in  the  8t.  Helena  memorials.  Xaj)olcon 
reports  a  message  of  his  to  the  Pope.  "J'cll  the  I'ope. 
he  says  to  an  archbishop.  '  to  remember  that  1  ha\ c  six 
hundred  thousand  armed  Frenchmen,  qin  warr/i<ro>if  anr 
moi.  pour  moi.  ct  commc  moi.'  And  this  is  the  legacy  oi  tlie 
revolution,  the  advancement  of  freedom!  A  hundred 
volumes  of  imperial  special  pleading  will  not  avail  against 
such  a  speech  as  this— one  so  in.solent.  and.  at  the  same 
time,  so  humihating,  which  gives  unwittingly   the    whole 
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of  the  Emperor's  progress,  strength,  and  weakness.  The 
six  hundred  thousand  armed  Frenchmen  were  used  up, 
and  the  whole  fabric  falls  ;  the  six  hundred  thousand  are 
reduced  to  sixty  thousand,  and  straightway  all  the  rest  of 
the  fine  imperial  scheme  vanishes  :  the  miserable  senate, 
so  crawling  and  abject  but  now,  becomes,  of  a  sudden, 
endowed  with  a  Mondrous  independence  ;  the  miserable 
sham  nobles,  sham  Empress,  sham  kings,  dukes,  princes, 
chamberlains,  pack"  up  their  plumes  and  embroideries, 
pounce  upon  what  money  and  plate  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  when  the  allies  appear  before  Paris,  when 
for  courage  and  manliness  there  is  yet  hope,  when  with 
fierce  marches  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  bursting 
through  ranks  upon  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  crushing  or 
scattering  them  from  the  path  of  his  swift  and  victorious 
despair,  the  Emperor  at  last  is  at  home, — Avhere  are  the 
great  dignitaries  and  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  empire  ? 
Where  is  Maria  Louisa,  the  Empress  Eagle,  with  her  little 
callow  King  of  Rome  ?  Is  she  going  to  defend  her  nest 
and  her  eaglet  ?  Not  she.  Empress-queen,  lieutenant- 
general,  and  court  dignitaries,  are  off  on  the  wings  of  all 
the  winds — profligati  sunt,  they  are  away  with  the  money- 
bags, and  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  rolls  into  the  palace  of 
his  fathers. 

With  regard  to  Napoleon's  excellences  as  an  adminis- 
trator, a  legislator,  a  constructor  of  public  works,  and  a 
skilful  financier,  his  nephew  speaks  with  much  diffuse 
praise,  and  few  persons,  we  suppose,  will  be  disposed  to 
contradict  him.  Whether  the  Emperor  composed  his 
famous  code,  or  borrowed  it,  is  of  little  importance  ;  but 
he  established  it,  and  made  the  law  equal  for  every  man 
in  France,  except  one.  His  vast  public  works,  and  vaster 
wars,  were  carried  on  without  new  loans,  or  exorbitant 
taxes  ;  it  was  only  the  blood  and  liberty  of  the  people 
that  were  taxed,  and  we  shall  want  a  better  advocate  than 
Prince  Louis  to  show  us  that  these  were  not  most  un- 
necessarily and  lavishly  thrown  away.  As  for  the  former 
and  material  improvements,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess 
here  that  a  despotic  energy  can  effect  such  far  more  readily 
than  a  Government  of  which  the  strength  is  diffused  in 
many  conflicting  parties.  No  doubt,  if  we  could  create 
a  despotical  governing  machine,  a  steam  autocrat, — 
passionless,   untiring,   and   supreme, — we  should   advance 
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further,  and  live  more  at  cajse,  tlian  under  any  other  form 
of  uoveriunent.  Mniisters  might  enjoy  their  pensions,  and 
follow  their  own  dexices  ;  Lord  John  might  compose 
histories  or  tmgedies  at  his  Icisuic  and  Lord  Palmerston. 
instead  of  racking  his  brains  to  write  leading  articU's  foj- 
('u[)id,  might  ci-(t\\n  his  locks  with  flowers,  and  sing  cikoth 
//nnnr,  his  natural  Anacreontics  :  hut.  alas  !  not  so  :  if 
the  despotic  (loxcinmcnt  has  its  good  >ide.  Lriiice  i.ouis 
Napoleon  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  its  Ijad.  and  it  i.-- 
for  this  that  the  cixilized  world  is  compelleil  to  sul)stitutc 
for  it  something  moie  orderly,  and  less  capricit)us.  Ouod 
as  the  Imperial  (Jovernment  might  ha\e  been,  it  must  he 
recollei'ted,  too.  that,  since  its  tirst  fall,  both  the  lMni)ei(ir 
and  his  admirer,  and  would-be  succi'ssor.  lia\'e  had  their 
c'haiice  of  iv-cstalilishinL;  it.  "  Flying  from  steeple  to 
steeple,'  the  eagles  of  the  former  did  actually,  and  according 
to  promi.se.  perch  for  a  while  on  the  towcis  of  Notre  Dame. 
W'c  know  the  e\'ent  :  if  the  fate  of  war  declared  against 
the  J'^mperor,  the  country  tledaied  against  him  too:  and. 
with  old  Lafayette  for  a  mouth-])iece.  tln'  i('2)resen1at  i\  es 
of  the  nation  did,  in  a  neat  speech,  pronounce  thenrsehes 
in  permanence,  but  spoke  no  more  of  the  jMn])eror  than 
if  he  had  never  been.  Thcicujion  the  Kmperor  pi-oclaimcd 
his  son  the  Emperor  Napoleon  W.  '  L"  l-'m])erciir  c>t  morl . 
vive  TEmpcreur  !  "  shouted  I'rince  Lut-ien.  I'slia  !  not 
a  soul  echoed  the  woids  :  the  play  was  pla_\ed.  and  as  tor 
old  Lafayette  and  his  'permanent"  re])reseiitat i\('s.  a 
corporal  with  a  hammer  nailed  uj)  the  door  of  their  -pout  ing- 
elub.  and  once  more  Louis  Stanislas  Navicr  lollcd  back  to 
the  bosom  of  his  peo|)le. 

In  like  manner.  Napoleon  III  returned  fi'om  e.xilc.  and 
made  his  ai^pearanee  on  the  frontier.  His  eagle  a])pearcd 
at  Strasburg,  and  from  Strasljuig'  advanced  to  the  cajiiial  : 
but  it  arrived  at  Paris  with  a  keeper,  and  in  a  post-cliaix'  : 
whence,  by  the  orders  of  the  soxci-cign.  it  wa-  r<'mo\cd 
to  the  American  shores,  and  there  magnaninioudy  let  1(H)sc. 
Who  knows,  however,  how  soon  it  ma\-  be  on  the  wing 
airain,  and  what  a  fliaht  it  will  take  ? 
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'  Go,  my  nephew,'  said  old  Father  Jacob  to  me,  '  and 
complete  thy  studies  at  Strasburg  :  Heaven,  surely,  hath 
ordained  thee  for  the  ministry  in  these  times  of  trouble, 
and  my  excellent  friend  Schneider  Mill  work  out  the  divine 
intention.' 

Schneider  was  an  old  college  friend  of  uncle  Jacob's, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  man  famous  for  his  learn- 
ing ;  as  for  me,  I  was  at  that  time  my  uncle's  chorister, 
clerk,  and  sacristan  ;  I  swept  the  church,  chanted  the 
prayers  with  my  shrill  treble,  and  swung  the  great  copper 
mcense-pot  on  Sundays  and  feasts  ;  and  I  toiled  over  the 
Fathers  for  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  old  gentleman  said  that  my  progress  was  pro- 
digious, and,  without  vanity,  I  believe  he  was  right,  for 
I  then  verily  considered  that  praying  was  my  vocation, 
and  not  fighting,  as  I  have  found  since. 

You  would  hardly  conceive  (said  the  Major,  swearing 
a  great  oath)  how  devout  and  how  learned  I  was  in  those 
days  ;  I  talked  Latin  faster  than  my  own  beautiful  patois 
of  Alsatian  French  ;  I  could  utterly  overthrow,  in  argu- 
ment, every  Protestant  (heretics  we  called  them)  parson 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  was  a  confounded  sprink- 
ling of  these  unbelievers  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I 
prayed  half-a-dozen  times  a  day  ;  I  fasted  thrice  in  a  week  ; 
and,  as  for  penance,  I  used  to  scourge  my  little  sides,  till 
they  had  no  more  feeling  than  a  peg-top  ;  such  was  the 
godly  life  I  led  at  my  uncle  Jacob's  in  the  village  of 
Steinbach. 

Our  family  had  long  dwelt  in  this  place,  and  a  large  farm 
and  a  pleasant  house  were  then  in  the  possession  of  another 
uncle — uncle  Edward.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sons  of  my  grandfather  ;  but  Jacob,  the  elder,  had  shown 
a  decided  vocation  for  the  church,  from,  I  believe,  the  age  ' 
of  three,  and  now  was  by  no  means  tired  of  it  at  sixty.     My 
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father,  who  was  to  have  inherited  the  patei'iial  ))i ojx'ity. 
was,  as  I  Ileal',  a  teiiihle  scamp  aiid  scapegrace,  (piarrelled 
with  liis  family,  and  disa])peaied  aUogetlier,  livinii  and 
tlyintr  at  J'arii;  ;  so  fai',  we  knew  through  my  mother,  who 
came,  poor  woman,  with  me.  a  cliild  of  six  months,  on  her 
bosom,  was  refused  all  sheltei-  by  my  gi'andfathei',  but  was 
housed  and  kindly  eared  for  by  my  good  uncle  Jacob. 

Tfeie  she  li\cd  for  about  seven  years,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, when  she  died.  w('])t  over  her  giave  a  great  deal  more 
than  1  did.  who  was  then  too  young  to  mind  anything  but 
toys  or  sweetmeats. 

During  this  time  my  giandfathei'  A\as  likew  ise  carried  off  : 
he  left,  as  I  said,  the  pioperty  to  his  son  Edward,  with 
a  small  proviso  in  his  w  ill  that  something  should  be  done 
for  me,  his  grandson. 

lulward  was  himself  a  widower,  with  one  daughter.  Maiy, 
about  three  yt'ai>  oldci'  than  I.  and  ceitainly  she  was  the 
dearest  little  treasuic  with  w  liich  Providence  ever  blessed 
a  miserly  father  ;  by  the  time  she  was  fifteen.  fi\'e  farmers, 
three  lawyei's,  twelve  Protestant  parsons,  and  a  lieut(Miant 
of  dragoons  had  made  her  offers  :  it  must  not  I)e  denied 
that  she  was  an  heiiess  as  well  as  a  beauty,  which.  i)eihaj)s. 
had  .something  to  do  with  tlie  love  of  those  gentlemen. 
However,  Mary  declared  that  she  intended  to  live  single, 
turned  away  her  lovers  one  after  another,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  her  father. 

Uncle  Jacob  was  as  fond  of  her  as  he  ^^as  of  an\-  saint  oi' 
martyr.  As  for  me,  at  the  mature  age  of  twcl\c.  1  iiad 
made  a  kind  of  divinity  of  her.  and  w  hen  we  sang  Ave  Mana 
on  Sundays  I  could  nl)t  refrain  from  turning  to  her.  where 
she  knelt,"  blu.shing  and  piaying  and  looking  like  an  angel. 
as  she  was  :— besides  her  beauty,  Mary  had  a  thousand 
good  qualities  ;  she  could  play  better  on  the  har])si(hord, 
she  could  dance  more  lightly,  she  could  make  better  ])icklcs 
and  puddings,  than  anv  uirl  in  Alsace  :  tlx're  was  not  a  want 
or  a  fancy  of  the  old  hunks,  her  father,  or  a  wish  ot  nunc 
or  my  uncle's,  that  she  would  not  giatify  if  she  could  :  as 
for  herself,  the  sweet  soul  had  neither  wants  nor  wishes 
except  to  see  us  happy. 

I  could  talk  to  von  for  a  year  of  all  the  pretty  kindnesses 
that  she  would  do' for  me  ;  how.  w  hen  she  ioiiiid  me  of  early 
mornings  among  my  books,  her  ])resence  '  would  cast 
a  light  upon  the  day'  ;    how  she  used  to  siii..oth  and  t.il<l 
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my  little  surplice,  and  embroider  me  caps  and  gowns  for 
high  feast-days  ;  how  she  used  to  bring  flowers  for  the 
altar  ;  and  who  could  deck  it  so  well  as  she  ?  But  senti- 
ment does  not  come  glibly  from  under  a  grizzled  moustache, 
so  I  will  drop  it,  if  you  please. 

Amongst  other  favours  she  showed  me,  Mary  used  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  kissing  me  :  it  was  a  thing  I  did  not  so 
much  value  in  those  days,  but  I  found  that  the  more 
I  grew  alive  to  the  Extent  of  the  benefit,  the  less  she  would 
condescend  to  confer  it  on  me  ;  till,  at  last,  when  I  was 
about  fourteen,  she  discontinued  it  altogether,  of  her  own 
wish  at  least ;  only  sometimes  I  used  to  be  rude,  and  take 
what  she  had  now  become  so  mighty  unwilling  to  give. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  contest  of  this  sort  one  day  with  Mary, 
when,  just  as  I  was  about  to  carry  off  a  kiss  from  her  cheek, 
I  was  saluted  with  a  staggering  slap  on  my  own,  which  was 
bestowed  by  uncle  Edward,  and  sent  me  reeling  some  yards 
down  the  garden. 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  tongue  was  generally  as  close 
as  his  purse,  now  poured  forth  a  flood  of  eloquence  which 
quite  astonished  me.  I  did  not  think  that  so  much  was  to 
be  said  on  any  subject  as  he  managed  to  utter  on  one,  and 
that  was  abuse  of  me  ;  he  stamped,  he  swore,  he  screamed  ; 
and  then,  from  complimenting  me,  he  turned  to  Mary,  and 
saluted  her  in  a  manner  equally  forcible  and  significant  : 
she,  who  was  very  much  frightened  at  the  commencement 
of  the  scene,  grew  very  angry  at  the  coarse  words  he  used, 
and  the  wicked  motives  he  imputed  to  her. 

'  The  child  is  but  fourteen,'  she  said  ;  '  he  is  your  own 
nephew,  and  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  : — father,  it  is  a 
shame  that  you  should  thus  speak  of  me,  your  daughter, 
or  of  one  of  his  holy  profession.' 

I  did  not  particularly  admire  this  speech  myself,  but  it 
had  an  effect  on  my  uncle,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  words 
with  which  this  history  commences.  The  old  gentleman 
persuaded  his  brother  that  I  must  be  sent  to  Strasburg, 
and  there  kept  until  my  studies  for  the  church  were  con- 
cluded. I  was  furnished  with  a  letter  to  my  uncle's  old 
college  chum.  Professor  Schneider,  who  was  to  instruct  me 
in  theology  and  Greek. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  see  Strasburg,  of  the  wonders  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much,  but  felt  very  loath  as  the  time  drew 
near  when  I  must  quit  my  pretty  cousin,  and  my  good  old 
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uncle.  Maiy  and  I  managed,  liowcver,  a  partiiiir  walk,  in 
which  a  nuinhci-  of  tcndei'  things  were  said  on  both  sides. 
I  am  told  that  you  Englishmen  consider  it  cowardly  to 
cry  ;  as  for  me,  I  wept  and  roai-ed  incessantly  :  w  hen  Marv 
squeezed  me.  for  the  last  time,  the  tears  came  out  of  me 
as  if  I  had  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  wet 
sponge.  My  cousin's  eyes  were  stoically  dry  ;  hei-  ladyship 
had  a  part  to  i)lay.  and  it  w.^uld  have  been  wrong  for  hci-  to 
be  in  love  with  a  young  chit  of  fourteen — so  she  carried 
herself  with  perfect  coolness,  as  if  there  was  nothing  the 
matter.  1  should  not  have  known  that  slie  cared  for  me, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  letter  whicli  she  wrote  me  a  month 
afterwards — th(n,  nolxxly  was  by,  and  the  consecpience 
was  that  the  letter  was  half  w  ashed  away  with  her  wee])ing  ; 
if  she  had  used  a  watering-pot  the  thing  could  not  have 
been  better  done. 

Well,  I  arti\(.'J  at  Sti'asbuig — a  dismal,  old-fashioned, 
rickety  town  in  those  days— and  sti'aightway  presented 
myself  and  letter  at  Schneider's  door  ;  over  it  w  as  w  ritten — 

(O.MnK    DE  SALl'l'   Pl'lUJC 

Would  you  believe  it  't  I  was  so  ignorant  a  young  fcUou  , 
that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  howevei', 
I  entered  the  citizen's  room  without  fear,  and  sate  down 
in  his  ante-chaml)er  until  I  could  l)e  admitted  to  see  him. 

Here  I  found  \-cry  few  indications  of  his  reverence's 
profession  ;  tlu^  walls  were  hung  round  with  ])oit raits  of 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  like  ;  a  great  bust  of  Mirabeau. 
mutilated,  with  the  word  Traitre  underneath  ;  lists  and 
republican  proclamations,  tobacco-pipes  and  firearms.  At 
a  deal-table,  stained  w  itli  grease  and  wine,  sate  a  gentleman, 
with  a  huge  pigtail  dangling  down  to  that  pai't  of  his  i)erson 
which  immediately  succeecls  his  back,  and  a  I'cd  niglifca]), 
containing  a  tricolor  cockade,  as  lai'ge  as  a  ])ancakc,  lie 
was  smoking  a  shoi't  ])ipc,  reading  a  little  book,  and  sobbing 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Eveiy  now  and  then  he  would 
make  brief  remarks  upon  the  personages  or  the  incidents 
of  his  book,  by  which  I  could  judge  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  very  keenest  sensibilities — '  ah  brigand  ! '  '  <>lt  mal- 
heureuse  f"^  'oh  Charlotte,  CJiarlottr  / '  'Vhv  work  which 
this  gentleman  was  j^erusing  is  called  77/r  Scrroirs  of 
Werlcr  ;  it  was  all  the  rage  in  those  days,  and  my  frientl 
was  only  following  the  fashion.     T  asked  him  if  I  could  see 
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Father  Schneider  ?  he  turned  towards  me  a  hideous,  pim- 
pled face,  which  I  dream  of  now  at  forty  years'  distance. 

'  Father  who  ?  '  said  he.  '  Do  you  imagine  that  citizen 
Schneider  has  not  thrown  off  the  absurd  mummery  of 
priesthood  ?  If  you  were  a  httle  older  you  would  go  to 
prison  for  calling  him  Father  Schneider — many  a  man  has 
died  for  less  ;  '  and  he  pointed  to  a  picture  of  a  guillotine, 
which  was  hanging  in  the  room. 

I  was  in  amazement. 

'  What  is  he  ?  Is  he  not  a  teacher  of  Greek,  an  abbe, 
a  monk,  until  monasteries  were  abolished,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  songs  of  "  Anacreon  "  ?  ' 

'  He  was  all  this,'  replied  my  grim  friend  ;  '  he  is  now 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  would 
think  no  more  of  ordering  your  head  off  than  of  drinking 
this  tumbler  of  beer.' 

He  swallowed,  himself,  the  frothy  liquid,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  the  history  of  the  man  to  whom  my  uncle 
had  sent  me  for  instruction. 

Schneider  was  born  in  1756  :  was  a  student  at  WUrzburg, 
and  afterwards  entered  a  convent,  where  he  remained  nine 
years.  He  here  became  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
his  talents  as  a  preacher,  and  became  chaplain  to  Duke 
Charles  of  Wurtemberg.  The  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati 
began  about  this  time  to  spread  in  Germany,  and  Schneider 
speedily  joined  the  sect.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  Greek 
at  Cologne  ;  and  being  compelled,  on  account  of  his  irregu- 
larity, to  give  up  his  chair,  he  came  to  Strasburg  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  acted  for  some 
time  a  principal  part  as  a  revolutionary  agent  at  Strasburg. 

['  Heaven  knows  what  would  have  happened  to  me  had 
I  continued  long  under  his  tuition  !  '  said  the  captain. 
'  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  morals  entirely  to  my  enter- 
ing the  army.  A  man,  sir,  who  is  a  soldier,  has  very  little 
time  to  be  wicked  ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  siege  and  the 
sack  of  a  town,  when  a  little  license  can  offend  nobod3\'] 

By  the  time  that  my  friend  had  concluded  Schneider's 
biography,  we  had  grown  tolerably  intimate,  and  I  imparted 
to  him  (with  that  experience  so  remarkable  in  youth)  my 
whole  history — my  course  of  studies,  my  pleasant  country 
life,  the  names  and  qualities  of  my  dear  relations,  and  my 
occupations  in  the  vestry  before  religion  was  abolished  by 
order  of  the  republic.     In  the  course  of  my  speech  I  re- 
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cuiMcci  so  often  to  the  iianio  of  my  cousin  Alaiy.  that  the 
griillcnian  could  not  fail  to  ])crcci\c  what  a  tender  plaer 
she  had  in  my  lieai  1 . 

'I'hen  we.  fc\eited  to  Tin  Sorrous  0/  Wfrhr.  and  dis- 
cussed the  merits  uf  that  sul)limo  ])eifofman(c.  Although 
I  liad  liefoi'e  felt  some  mis>:ivinL;s  about  my  new  ac(|uaint- 
anco.  my  heart  m-w  (juite  ycaiiied  towaids  liim.  He  talked 
about  h)ve  and  M-ntimeni  in  a  manner  which  made  me 
recollect  that  I  was  in  love  myself  :  and  y<>u  know  that, 
when  a  man  is  in  that  condition,  his  taste  is  not  xcry  reiined, 
any  maudlin  trash  of  ])i'(ise  oi'  veise  a])]iearini;  sublime  to 
him.  })i-()vided  it  corres])ond,  in  some  des^fcc.  with  his  own 
situation. 

'  Candid  youth  I  "  cried  my  tniknown.  "  I  love  to  hear 
thy  iiuiocent  story,  and  look  on  thy  ouilelcss  face.  Thctf 
is.  alas  !  so  nnuh  of  the  conti'ary  in  this  world,  s-o  nuuh 
t(  ri'oi'.  and  crime,  and  lilood.  that  we.  who  min>:le  with  it. 
are  only  too  ulad  to  foiuct  it.  Would  that  w  i'  c.iultl  shake 
olf  our  cares  as  men.  and  be  boys,  as  thou  art,  auain  I  " 

Hei'c  mv  fiiend  !)eL^•ln  to  wc<  ]>  once  mure,  and  fondly 
shook  my  hand.  I  blessed  my  stars  that  I  hail,  at  the 
Very  outset  of  my  cai'cer.  met  with  one  who  was  so  likely 
to  aid  me.  What  a  slaiiderous  world  it  is.  tlKtui^ht  1  ; 
the  people  in  our  village  eall  these  re])ul)licans  wicked  and 
bloody-minded — a  lamb  could  not  Ix^  more  tender  than  this 
sentimental  bottle-nosed  gentleman  !  The  worthy  man 
then  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  held  a  place  midci 
(Tovernment.  I  was  busy  in  endcavourim:  todisco\-er  what 
hi.s  situation  miuht  be.  when  the  dooi-  of  the  ne.xt  apartment 
opened,  and  Schneidci'  made  his  appearance. 

At  first  he  did  not  notice  me.  but  he  advanced  to  my 
new  acquaintance,  and  uave  him.  to  my  astonishment. 
something  very  like  a  l)low  . 

•  You  drunken,  talkinu:  fool."  lie  said, '  you  aic  alw  ays  after 
your  time.  Fourteen  ]ieo])le  are  coolins:-  their  heels  yonder. 
waiting  until  you  have  finished  your  beci-  and  your  senti- 
ment !  ' 

My  friend  slunk,  mutt(Ming.  out  of  the  100m. 

'that  fellow."  said  Schneider,  turning  to  me,  "is  oui' 
pubhc  executioner:  a  ca])ital  hand.  lo«>.  if  he  would  but 
keep  decent  time;  l)ut  the  brute  is  always  drunk,  and 
blublierino-  over  T/k  Sorroirs  of   11  ni'r  ' 
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I  know  not  whether  it  was  his  old  friendship  for  my  uncle, 
or  my  proper  merits,  which  won  the  heart  of  this  sternest 
ruffian  of  Robespierre's  crew  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he 
became  strangely  attached  to  me,  and  kept  me  constantly 
about  his  person.  As  for  the  priesthood  and  the  Greek, 
they  were,  of  course,  very  soon  out  of  the  question.  The 
Austrians  were  on  our  frontier  ;  every  day  brought  us 
accounts  of  battles  won  ;  and  the  youth  of  Strasburg,  and 
of  all  France,  indeed,' were  bursting  with  military  ardour. 
As  for  me,  I  shared  the  general  mania,  and  speedily  mounted 
a  cockade  as  large  as  that  of  my  friend  the  executioner. 

The  occupations  of  this  worthy  were  unremitting.  Saint 
Just,  who  had  come  down  from  Paris  to  preside  over  our 
town,  executed  the  laM's  and  the  aristocrats  with  terrible 
punctuality  ;  and  Schneider  used  to  make  country  ex- 
cursions in  search  of  offenders,  \\dth  this  fellow,  as  a  provost 
marshal,  at  his  back.  In  the  meantime,  having  entered 
my  sixteenth  year,  and  being  a  proper  lad  of  my  age,  I 
had  joined  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  was  scampering  now 
after  the  Austrians  who  menaced  us,  and  now  threatening 
the  Emigres,  who  were  banded  at  Coblentz.  My  love  for 
my  dear  cousin  increased  as  my  whiskers  grew ;  and 
when  I  was  scarcely  seventeen,  I  thought  myself  man 
enough  to  marry  her,  and  to  cut  the  throat  of  any  one 
who  should  venture  to  say  me  nay. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  during  my  absence  at  Strasburg, 
great  changes  had  occurred  in  our  little  village,  and  some- 
what of  the  revolutionary  rage  had  penetrated  even  to  that 
quiet  and  distant  place.  The  hideous  '  Fete  of  the  Supreme 
Being  '  had  been  celebrated  at  Paris  ;  the  practice  of  our 
ancient  religion  was  forbidden  ;  its  professors  were  most  of 
them  in  concealment,  or  in  exile,  or  had  expiated,  on  the 
scaffold,  their  crime  of  Christianity.  In  our  poor  village 
my  uncle's  church  was  closed,  and  he,  himself,  an  inmate 
in  my  brother's  house,  only  owing  his  safety  to  his  great 
popularity  among  his  former  flock,  and  the  influence  of 
Edward  Ancel. 

The  latter  had  taken  in  the  revolution  a  somewhat 
prominent  part ;  that  is,  he  had  engaged  in  many  contracts 
for  the  army,  attended  the  clubs  regularly,  corresponded 
with  the  authorities  of  his  department,  and  was  loud  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  aristocrats  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  German  origin  of  the  peasantry, 
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and  their  quiet  aticl  iiistie  li\cs.  the  revohitionarv  fury 
wliieh  i)re vailed  in  tiie  cities  had  hardly  reaehed  the  enunlry 
people.  'Hie  oceasioiuil  visit  of  a  comniissai'y  from  Paris 
to  Strasl>ui'g,  sei-ved  to  keep  the  flame  alive,  and  to  remind 
the  rural  swains  of  llie  existence  of  a  rei)ul)lic  in  France. 

Now  and  tlien.  when  I  could  gain  a  \\eek\s  leave  of  al)- 
sence,  I  retui'ned  to  the  village,  and  A\as  leceixcd  with 
tolerable  ])o]iteness  by  my  luicle,  and  with  a  waiiuer  feeling 
by  his  daughter. 

I  won't  descril)c  t(»  you  the  progress  of  our  love,  or  the 
Mrath  of  my  uncle  I-ldward.  when  he  discoven-d  that  it  still 
continued.  H(>  swoic  and  he  stormed  :  he  locked  Mar\  into 
her  chandx'i',  and  Miwcd  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
allowance  he  made  me.  if  ever  I  ventured  near  her.  His 
daughtci',  he  said,  should  nevei'  nuirry  a  lu»])eless,  |)enni]css 
subaltern  :  and  Mary  declared  she  would  not  mari'v  without 
his  consent.  What  had  I  to  do  ".' — to  des])air  and  to  leave 
her.  As  for  my  poor  uncle  Jacob,  he  had  no  counsel  to 
give  me,  and.  indeed,  no  si>irit  left  :  his  little  chuich  was 
tiu'ned  into  a  stable,  his  surplice  torn  oil  his  shoulders. 
and  he  was  only  t(»o  lucky  in  keeping  //i-^  /xiitl  on  ihcm. 
A  bright  thought  struck  him  :  suj)])ose  you  were  to  a^k 
the  advice  of  my  old  fi'iend  Schneider  jcgaiding  this  mar- 
riage ':  lie  has  ever  been  your  friend,  and  may  help  you  now 
as  before. 

(Here  the  Ca])tain  jjaused  a  little.)  You  may  fancy 
(continued  he)  that  it  was  dioll  advice  of  a  icvercnd  gentle- 
man hke  uncle  Jacob  to  counsel  me  in  this  manner,  and  to 
bid  me  make  friends  with  such  a  murderous  cut-tlunat  as 
Schneider:  but  we  thought  nothing  of  it  in  those  days; 
guillotining  was  as  common  as  dancing,  and  a  man  was 
only  thought  the  better  patriot  the  more  severe  he  might  be. 
I  departed  forthwith  to  Strasburg.  and  recjuested  the  vote 
and  interest  of  the  Citizen  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safetv. 

He  heard  me  with  a  great  deal  of  attention.  1  de.M  rd»ed 
to  him  most  minutely  th'^  circumstances,  expatiated  iij'on 
the  charms  of  mv  dear  IMaiy.  and  ])ainled  her  to  hiin  iiom 
head  to  foot.  Her  golden  hair  and  her  bright  blushinL' 
cheeks;  her  shm  waist  and  her  tripping  tiny  h'ct  :  aiub 
furthermore,  I  added  that  she  pos.sesscd  a  fortune  which 
ought,  by  ricihts,  to  be  mine,  but  bir  the  miserly  old  lather. 
'  Curse  liim  for  an  aristocrat  :  "  concluded  I,  in  my  wrath. 
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As  I  had  been  discoursing  about  Mary's  charms,  Schneider 
listened  Avith  much  complacency  and  attention  :  when  I 
spoke  about  her  fortune,  his  interest  redoubled  ;  and  Avhen 
I  called  her  father  an  aristocrat,  the  worthy  ex-Jesuit 
gave  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  which  was  really  quite  terrible. 
O,  fool  that  I  was  to  trust  him  so  far  ! 

The  very  same  evening  an  officer  waited  upon  me  with 
the  following  note  from  Saint  Just  : — 

'  Strasburg,  Fifth  Year  of  the  RepubHc,  one  and  indivisible, 

11  Ventose. 

'  The  citizen  Pierre  Ancel  is  to  leave  Strasburg  within 
two  hours,  and  to  carry  the  enclosed  dispatches  to  the 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris. 
The  necessary  leave  of  absence  from  his  military  duties 
has  been  provided.  Instant  punishment  Mill  follow  the 
slightest  delay  on  the  road. — Salut  et  Fraternite.' 

There  Avas  no  choice  but  obedience,  and  oS  I  sped  on 
my  weary  way  to  the  capital. 

As  I  was  riding  out  of  the  Paris  gate,  I  met  an  equipage 
which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  Schneider.  The  ruffian  smiled 
at  me  as  I  passed,  and  wished  me  a  bon  voyage.  Behind 
his  chariot  came  a  curious  machine,  or  cart ;  a  great 
basket,  three  stout  poles,  and  several  planks,  all  painted  red, 
were  lying  in  this  vehicle,  on  the  top  of  which  was  seated 
my  friend  with  the  big  cockade.  It  Mas  the  portable 
guillotine,  which  Schneider  always  carried  with  him  on 
his  travels.  The  bourreau  was  reading  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  and  looked  as  sentimental  as  usual. 

I  will  not  speak  of  my  voyage  in  order  to  relate  to  you 
Schneider's.  My  story  had  awakened  the  wretch's  curi- 
osity and  avarice,  and  he  was  determined  that  such  a  prize 
as  I  had  shown  my  cousin  to  be  should  fall  into  no  hands 
but  his  own.  No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  I  quitted  his  room, 
than  he  procured  the  order  for  my  absence,  and  was  on  the 
way  to  Steinbach  as  I  met  him. 

The  journey  is  not  a  very  long  one  ;  and  on  the  next 
day  my  uncle  Jacob  was  surprised  by  receiving  a  message 
that  the  citizen  Schneider  Mas  in  the  village,  and  was 
coming  to  greet  his  old  friend.  Old  Jacob  was  in  an 
ecstasy,  for  he  longed  to  see  his  college  acquaintance,  and 
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lie  hoped,  also,  that  Schneider  had  come  into  that  j)art 
of  llie  eoiuitrv  iij)on  the  inarna<ze- business  of  your  hunihlr 
servant.  Of  course,  ^laiv  was  summoned  to  irive  her  best 
dinner,  and. wear  her  best  frock:  and  her  fathei'  made 
ready  to  receive  the  new  state-dignitaiy. 

Schneidei's  caitiagc  speedily  lolled  into  the  court-yard, 
and  Schneider's  rmi  follow  eil.  as  u  matter  of  course.  'J'he 
ex-priest  only  entereti  the  house  :  his  companion  remaininii 
with  the  horses  to  dine  in  prixatc.  There  was  a  most 
touchinji  meetiim  between  him  and  Jacob.  They  talked 
ovei'  their  old  colleizc  jtranks  and  suctcsses  ;  they  ca})pe(l 
(Jreek  verses,  and  (pioted  ancient  epiLM'ams  u})on  their 
tutors,  who  had  been  dead  since  the  iSe\  en  Years'  war. 
Mary  declared  it  was  (piite  touching  to  listen  to  the  merry 
fritndly  talk  of  the>e  two  old  gentlemen. 

.Vfter  the  coin  eisat ion  had  continued  for  a  time  in  tlii> 
.strain,  iSchneider  drew  u[)  all  of  a  sudden,  and  said,  (juictly. 
that  he  had  come  on  i)arti(ular  and  unpleasant  l)usiness — 
hintinu:  about  troul)lesoinc  times.  sj)ies.  evil  reports,  and 
so  forth.  Then  he  called  uiule  Edward  aside,  and  had 
with  him  a  long  and  earnest  com  ersatit)n  :  so  Jacob  went 
out  and  talked  with  Schneider's  fn'uid:  they  speedily 
became  very  intimate,  for  the  rulUan  detailed  all  tlic 
circumstances  of  his  inter\  iew  w  ith  me.  When  he  retunicd 
into  the  hou.se.  some  time  after  this  pleasing  collo(|uy.  he 
found  the  tone  of  the  society  strangely  altered.  Edward 
Ancel.  pale  as  a  sheet.  treml)ling.  and  crying  for  mercy: 
poor  Mary  wee])ing  :  and  Schneider  pacing  eneigetically 
about  the  apartment,  raging  about  the  rights  of  man. 
the  punishment  of  traitors,  and  the  oiu-  and  iiidivi>ible 
republic. 

'Jacob,'  he  said,  as  my  uncle  entered  the  room.  '  I  was 
wiUing.  for  the  .sak(~  of  our  old  friendship.  t<>  h)igct  the 
crimes  of  your  brother,  lie  i>  a  known  and  dangeious 
aristocrat  {  he  holds  comminiit'atioiis  with  ihc  enemy  on 
the  frontier:  he  is  a  posse.-^sor  of  gival  and  ill  gcttcn 
wealth,  of  which  he  has  plundered  the  n^pubhc.  Do  you 
know-,'  said  he,  turning  lo  Edward  Ancel.  ■whcic  ihc 
least  of  these  crimes,  or  the  mere  suspicion  of  them,  would 

lead  yon  '  ' 

Poor  Edward  sat  trembHnu  in  his  cliau'.  and  answered 
not  a  word.  He  knew  full  well  how  (|uickly.  in  this  dicadlnl 
time,  punishment  followed  suspicion;    and,  though   mult- 
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less  of  all  treason  with  the  enemy,  perhaps  he  was  aware 
that,  in  certain  contracts  with  the  Government,  he  had 
taken  to  himself  a  more  than  patriotic  share  of  profit. 

'  Do  you  know,'  resumed  Schneider,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'  for  what  purpose  I  came  hither,  and  by  whom  I  am 
accompanied  ?  I  am  the  administrator  of  the  justice  of 
the  republic.  The  life  of  yourself  and  your  family  is  in 
my  hands  :  yonder  man,  who  follows  mo,  is  the  executor 
of  the  law  ;  he  has  nd  the  nation  of  hundreds  of  wretches 
like  yourself.  A  single  word  from  me,  and  your  doom  is 
sealed  without  hope,  and  your  last  hour  is  come.  Ho  ! 
Gregoire  !  '    shouted  he  ;    '  is  all  ready  ?  ' 

Gregoire  replied  from  the  court,  '  I  can  put  up  the 
machine  in  half  an  hour.  Shall  I  go  down  to  the  village 
and  call  the  troops  and  the  law-people  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  hear  him  ?  '  said  Schneider.  '  The  guillotine 
is  in  your  court-yard  ;  your  name  is  on  my  list,  and  I  have 
witnesses  to  prove  your  crime.  Have  you  a  word  in  your 
defence  ?  ' 

Not  a  word  came  ;  the  old  gentleman  was  dumb  ;  but 
his  daughter,  who  did  not  give  way  to  his  terrors,  spoke 
for  him. 

'  You  cannot,  sir,'  said  she,  '  although  you  say  it,  fed 
that  my  father  is  guilty  ;  you  would  not  have  entered  our 
house  thus  alone  if  you  had  thought  it.  You  threaten 
him  in  this  manner  because  you  have  something  to  ask 
and  to  gain  from  us  :  what  is  it,  citizen  ? — tell  us  at  how 
much  you  value  our  lives,  and  what  sum  we  are  to  pay 
for  our  ransom  ?  ' 

'  Sum  !  '  said  uncle  Jacob  ;  '  he  does  not  want  money 
of  us  :  my  old  friend,  my  college  chum,  does  not  come 
hither  to  drive  bargains  with  anybody  belonging  to  Jacob 
Ancel.' 

'  Oh  !  no,  sir,  no,  you  can't  want  money  of  us,'  shrieked 
Edward ;  '  we  are  the  poorest  people  of  the  village ; 
ruined,  Monsieur  Schneider,  ruined  in  the  cause  of  the 
republic' 

'  Silence,  father,'  said  my  brave  Mary ;  '  this  man 
wants  a  frice  ;  he  comes,  with  his  worthy  friend  yonder, 
to  frighten  us,  not  to  kill  us.  If  we  die,  he  cannot  touch 
a  sou  of  our  money  ;  it  is  confiscated  to  the  State.  Tell 
us,  sir,  wliat  is  the  price  of  our  safety.' 

Schneider  smiled,  and  bowed  with  perfect  politeness. 
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■  Madeiiioi.-sellc  ^laiic."  he  said,  "  is  puifcrtly  ((uicrt  in  hci- 
.surmise.  1  do  not  want  tlie  life  of  this  poor  ihi\elliiiu:  old 
man — my  intention^  are  much  more  peaeeahle.  he  as^vnccL 
It  rests  entirely  with  this  aeeomplished  youiiii  h>dy  (wlidvc 
spirit  1  like,  and  whose  ready  wit  1  admire),  whetliei-  the 
business  between  us  sliall  be  a  mattei'  of  lo\  e  oi'  death. 
1  humbly  olfer  myself,  eitizen  Aneel.  as  a  eanditlate  for  I  lie 
liand  of  your  ehormitig  daughter.  Her  uootlness.  her 
beauty,  antl  t!ie  lar^e  fortuiU'  which  1  know  you  intend  to 
uive  her.  would  I'ender  her  a  desirable  mateh  for  the  ])i(tud- 
est  man  in  the  republic  and,  1  am  sure,  would  make  me 
the  ha}4)iest.' 

'This  must  be  a  jest.  Monsieur  Selnieitler,"  said  .Maiv. 
trembling,  and  turnini:  deadly  ])ale  :  "  you  cannot  mean 
this — you  do  not  know  me — you  never  lieaixl  of  me  until 
to-day.' 

'Pardon  me,  hdb  (hniK ,'  replied  he:  "your  cou.'-in 
Pierre  has  often  talked  to  me  of  your  \  irtue>  :  indeed,  il 
\\as  by  his  special  suggestion  that  1  made  the  \isit. 

'  It  is  false  ! — it  is  a  l)ase  and  cowardly  lie  !  "  e.\claini<'d 
she  (for  the  young  lady's  courage  was  up).  -  "  I'icrrc  luxcr 
could  have  forgotten  himself  and  \nv  >o  as  to  otlci  mc  lo 
one  like  you.  You  come  Jicrc  with  a  lie  on  ynnr  lips 
a  lie  against  my  father,  to  swear  his  life  away,  a^^ainst  ni\- 
dear  cousin's  honour  and  lo\e.  It  is  useless  now  lo  deny 
it  :  father,  I  love  Pierre  Ancil— 1  will  marry  no  othei  hul 
him — no,  though  oui-  last  |)cnny  were  paid  to  this  man  a> 
the  price  of  our  ficetlom.' 

Schneider's  only  ]e])ly  to  this  was  a  call  to  Ins  fiicnd 
Gregoire. 

'Send  down  to  the  village  for  the  in(iir<  and  .-ome  <i(  n- 
danncs  :    and  tell  your  peo])lc  to  make  ready. 

'Shall  1  put  tlu  iiKichiiir  u|)  ".'  ■  shouted  lie  of  tlic  nnli 
mental  turn. 

'You  hear  him."  >aid  Schneidci- :  -.Maiie  .\iice|,  yon 
may  decide  the  fate  ..f  youi-  halier.  I  >li.ill  i-H"n  m 
a  few  hours,'  concluded  h".  -and  will  then  he-  to  kii.>w 
vour  decisi(jn.' 

The  advocate  of  tli<'  righl>  of  man   then   left    the  apart 
ment,  and  left  the  hiinilx .  a>  ,\ou  may  ima-ine,  in  no  very 
pleasant  mood. 

Old  uncle  Jacoh,  (hiring  the  few  iiniiul.>  which  had 
elapsed  in  the  enactment  of  this  strange  st'cnc.  >at  starm;: 
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wildly  at  Schneider,  and  holding  Mary  on  his  knees — the 
poor  little  thing  had  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  not 
to  her  father,  who  was  kneeling  almost  senseless  at  the 
window,  gazing  at  the  executioner  and  his  hideous  pre- 
parations. The  instinct  of  the  poor  girl  had  not  failed 
her  ;  she  knew  that  Jacob  was  her  only  protector,  if  not 
of  her  life — Heaven  bless  him  ! — of  her  honour.  '  Indeed,' 
the  old  man  said,  in  a  stout  voice,  '  this  must  never  be,  my 
dearest  child — you  nTust  not  marry  this  man.  If  it  be  the 
will  of  Providence  that  we  fall,  we  shall  have  at  least  the 
thought  to  console  us  that  we  die  innocent.  Any  man  in 
France,  at  a  time  like  this,  would  be  a  coward  and  traitor 
if  he  feared  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  thousand  brave  and 
good  who  have  preceded  us.' 

'  Who  speaks  of  dying  ?  '  said  Edward.  '  You,  brother 
Jacob  ! — you  would  not  lay  that  poor  girl's  head  on  the 
scaffold,  or  mine,  your  dear  brother's.  You  will  not  let 
us  die,  Mary  ;  you  will  not,  for  a  small  sacrifice,  bring  your 
poor  old  father  into  danger  ?  ' 

Mary  made  no  answer.  '  Perhaps,'  she  said,  '  there  is 
time  for  escape  :  he  is  to  be  here  but  in  two  hours  ;  in 
two  hours  we  may  be  safe,  in  concealment,  or  on  the 
frontier.'  And  she  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  as 
if  she  would  have  instantly  made  the  attempt :  two  gen- 
darmes were  at  the  door.  '  We  have  orders.  Mademoiselle,' 
they  said,  '  to  allow  no  one  to  leave  this  apartment  until 
the  return  of  the  citizen  Schneider.' 

Alas  !  all  hope  of  escape  was  impossible.  Mary  became 
quite  silent  for  a  while  ;  she  would  not  speak  to  uncle 
Jacob  ;  and,  in  reply  to  her  father's  eager  questions,  she 
only  replied,  coldly,  that  she  would  answer  Schneider  when 
he  arrived. 

The  two  dreadful  hours  passed  away  only  too  quickly  ; 
and,  punctual  to  his  appointment,  the  ex-monk  appeared. 
Directly  he  entered,  Mary  advanced  to  him,  and  said 
calmly, 

'  Sir,  I  could  not  deceive  you  if  I  said  that  I  freely  accepted 
the  offer  wliicli  you  have  made  me.  I  will  be  your  wife  ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  I  love  another  ;  and  that  it  is  only  to 
save  the  lives  of  these  two  old  men  that  I  yield  my  person 
up  to  you.' 

Schneider  bowed  and  said, 

'  It  is  bravely  spoken  :  I  like  your  candour — your  beauty. 


As  for  the  \n\v.  excuse^  nie  fui'  saying  that  is  a  matter  of 
total  inditferciicc.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  tiiat  it  wiU 
come  as  soon  as  your  feehngs  in  favoui'  of  the  young  gentle- 
man, your  cousin,  have  lost  their  present  feivoui-.  That 
engaging  young  man  has,  at  ])resent.  another  mistress- 
Glor\-.  He  oeeupies,  I  believt'.  the  distinguished  post  of 
corporal  in  a  regiment  which  is  al)out  to  mareh  to — I'ei- 
pignan,  1  believe.' 

It  was,  in  fact.  Monsieur  .Schneider's  ])olite  intention  to 
banish  me  as  far  as  possilile  from  th(>  ])lace  of  niy  biitli  : 
and  he  had.  accoidingly.  selected  the  Spanish  frontier 
as  tlie  spot  where  I  was  to  disj)lay  my  future  militaiv 
talents. 

Mary  gave  no  answci'  to  this  sneer  ;  she  seemed  ))eifectly 
resigned  and  calm  :    she  only  said, 

'  I  must  make,  however,  some  conditions  regarding  ovn- 
proposed  nuirriage,  wliich  a  gentleman  of  M()nsieui 
Schneider's  gallantry  cannot  refuse." 

'  Pray  conimand  me,"  ie})lie(l  the  husband  elect.  "  I'air 
lady,  you  know  1  am  your  slavi'." 

'  You  occu])v  a  distinguished  political  rank,  citizen  icpre- 
sentative,'  said  she  :  '  and  we  in  our  village  aic  likewise 
known  and  belo\ed.  I  should  l)e  ashamed.  1  confess,  to 
wed  you  here  ;  for  our  peo]3le  would  wonde?'  at  the  sudden 
marriage,  and  imply  that  it  was  only  by  comi)ulsion  that 
I  gave  you  my  hand.  Let  us.  then.  ])erform  this  ceremony 
at  Strasburg.  befoie  the  ])ul)lic  authorities  of  the  city,  with 
the  state  and  solemnity  which  betits  the  maniagc  of  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  Republic." 

'  Be  it  so.  madam."  he  answered,  and  gallantly  p.-occcdcd 
to  embrace  his  biide. 

Mary  did  not  shrink  from  this  iuftian"s  kiss  :  nor  did  sh.' 
reply  when  poor  old  Jacol),  who  sat  sobbing  in  a  eornei. 
burst  out.  and  said.  M)  Marv.  Maiy.  1  did  not  think  tins  of 
thee  !  ' 

'Silence,  brother:"  hastily  said  l-ldward;  "  ni\  g""d 
son-in-law  will  ])ardon  yoi.>'  ill-humour." 

1  believe  uncle  Edward  in  his  heart  was  pleased  at  \\\r 
notion  of  the  marriage  :  he  only  car.d  tor  money  and  lank, 
and  was  little  scru])ulous  as  to  the  means  of  obtanuiiL'  them. 

The  matter,  then,  was  tiiudly  arranged  :  and  presently, 
after  Schneider  had  transacted  the  atfairs  which  brou-ht 
him  into  that  part  of  the  country,  the  happy  bridal  part\ 
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set  forward  for  Strasburg.  Uncles  Jacob  and  Edward 
occupied  the  back  seat  of  the  old  family  carriage,  and  the 
young  bride  and  bridegroom  (he  was  nearly  Jacob's  age) 
were  seated  majestically  in  front.  Mary  has  often  since 
talked  to  me  of  this  dreadful  journey  :  she  said  she  won- 
dered at  the  scrupulous  politeness  of  Schneider  during  the 
route  ;  nay,  that  at  another  period  she  could  have  listened 
to  and  admired  the  singular  talent  of  this  man,  his  great 
learning,  his  fancy,  and  wit  :  but  her  mind  was  bent  upon 
other  things,  and  the  poor  girl  firmly  thought  that  her  last 
day  was  come. 

In  the  meantime,  by  a  blessed  chance,  I  had  not  ridden 
three  leagues  from  Strasburg,  when  the  officer  of  a  passing 
troop  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  looking  at  the  beast  on  which 
I  was  mounted,  was  pleased  to  take  a  fancy  to  it,  and 
ordered  me,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  to  descend,  and  to 
give  up  my  steed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic.  I  repre- 
sented to  him,  in  vain,  that  I  was  a  soldier,  hke  himself, 
and  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Paris.  '  Fool  !  '  he  said, 
'  do  you  think  they  would  send  dispatches  by  a  man  who 
can  ride  at  best  but  ten  leagues  a  day  ?  '  And  the  honest 
soldier  was  so  wroth  at  my  supposed  duplicity,  that  he  not 
only  confiscated  my  horse,  but  my  saddle,  and  the  little 
portmanteau  which  contained  the  chief  part  of  my  worldly 
goods  and  treasure.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  dismount, 
and  take  my  way  on  foot  back  again  to  Strasburg.  I  arrived 
there  in  the  evening,  determining  the  next  morning  to  make 
my  case  known  to  the  citizen  St.  Just  :  and  though  I  made 
my  entry  without  a  sou,  I  don't  know  what  secret  exulta- 
tion I  felt  at  again  being  able  to  return. 

The  ante-chamber  of  such  a  great  man  as  St.  Just  was, 
in  those  days,  too  crowded  for  an  unprotected  boy  to 
obtain  an  early  audience  ;  two  days  passed  before  I  could 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  friend  of  Robespierre.  On  the  third 
day,  as  I  was  still  waiting  for  the  interview,  I  heard  a  great 
bustle  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  and  looked  out  with 
many  others  at  the  spectacle. 

A  number  of  men  and  women,  singing  epithalamiums, 
and  dressed  in  some  absurd  imitation  of  Roman  costume, 
a  troop  of  soldiers  and  gendarmerie,  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  the  badauds  of  Strasburg,  were  surrounding  a  carriage 
which  then  entered  the  court  of  the  mayoralty.  In  this 
carriage,  great  God  !    I  saw  my  dear  Mary,  and  Schneider 
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I)\-  licr  sidf.  Tlic  tiutli  iiistaiitiy  <'aiiH'  ii])()ii  \\w  :  tlir 
icasoii  idi  Scliiicidrr's  keen  in(|iiirifs  and  iiiy  ahiupt  ^dis- 
inissal  ;  I)ii1  I  <<iul(l  iidl  Ix-licvc  that  Mary  was  false  to  lur. 
I  liad  only  tu  lock  in  licr  tact',  wliitr  and  ritfid  as  niarhlc.  to 
sec  that  this  ])m))(iscd  mat  ria,t!;c  was  not  with  hri'  consent. 

1  fell  hack  in  the  ciowd  as  the  ])i()cession  entered  the 
f^roat  room  in  which  I  was.  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  : 
1  could  not  look  u|)oii  hci'  a<  tiie  wife  of  another.  -u})on  licr 
so  lonff  lovf,-d  and  truly — the  saint  of  my  childliot)(.l  the 
])ride  and  lio])c  of  my  youth — torn  fiom  me  foi'  ever,  and 
delivered  ovci  to  the  unholy  arms  of  the  murdeier  who 
stood  before  me. 

The  dooi-  of  St.  Just's  ])iivat(>  a])artnH'nt  opened,  and  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  taltle  of  nuiyoralty  just  as  Scluu'ider 
and  his  cortege  arrived  befoie  it. 

Schneider  then  said  that  he  cam<'  in  liefoie  the  authorities 
of  the  Republic  to  espouse  the  citoycnne  .Marie  .\ncel. 

'  Is  she  a  minoi  ':  '    said  St.  dust. 

'  She  is  a  minor,  but  her  fathe)-  is  here  to  give  her  away." 

'  I  am  lieie."  said  uiule  Kdward.  coming  eagerly  forwaid 
and  bowing.  "  Kdwaid  Ancel.  so  ]jlease  you.  citizen  rei)re- 
sentative.  Tin-  worthy  citizen  Sclnieider  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  iiuurying  into  my  family." 

'Hut  my  father-  has  not  told"  you  the  terms  of  the 
maniage."  said  Mary.  interru])ting  him.  in  a  loud,  clear 
voic€\ 

Here  Schneider  seized  her  hand,  and  endeavouivd  to 
prevent  her  from  s])caking.  Her  father  turned  ])ale,  and 
cried,  '  Stop.  Mary,  stop  !  For  Heaven's  sake.  remend)ci' 
your  poor  old  fathei's  danger  !  ' 

'  Sir.  niav  I  speak  ".'  ' 

'  Let  the'voung  woman  s])eak."  said  St.  Just.  '  if  she  have 
a  desire  to 'talk.'  He  did  lu.t  suspect  what  would  be  the 
purport  of  her  stoiv. 

•Sir.'  siie  said.  Mwo  days  since  the  citizen  Schneider 
entered  for  the  tirst  time  our  liouse  :  and  you  v.ill  iancy 
that  it  must  be  a  love  of  veiy  sudden  giowth  which  has 
brought  either  him  or  me  before  you  to-day.  He  had  lieaid 
from  a  person  who  is  now,  unhap])ily.  not  present.  «»i  "iiy 
name,  and  of  the  wealth  which  my  family  was  said  to 
possess  :  and  hence  arose  this  mad  design  concerning  me. 
He  came  into  our  villaiie  with  su])reme  power,  an  .'.xetu- 
tioner  at  his  heels,  and  the  soldiery  and  authorities  ol  the 
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district  entirely  under  his  orders.  He  threatened  my 
father  with  death  if  he  refused  to  give  up  his  daugliter  ; 
and  I,  who  knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
except  here  before  you,  consented  to  become  his  Avife. 
My  father  I  know  to  be  innocent,  for  all  his  transactions 
with  the  State  haye  passed  through  my  hands.  Citizen 
representative,  I  demand  to  be  freed  from  this  marriage  ; 
and  I  charge  Schneider  as  a  traitor  to  the  Republic,  as 
a  man  who  would  have  murdered  an  innocent  citizen  for 
the  sake  of  private  gain.' 

During  the  delivery  of  this  little  speech,  uncle  Jacob  had 
been  sobbing  and  panting  like  a  broken-winded  horse  ;  and 
when  Mary  had  done,  he  rushed  up  to  her  and  kissed  her, 
and  held  her  tight  in  his  arms.  '  Bless  thee,  my  child  !  ' 
he  cried,  '  for  having  had  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  shame  thy  old  father  and  me,  who  dared  not  say 
a  word.' 

'  The  girl  amazes  me,'  said  Schneider,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment.  '  I  never  saw  her,  it  is  true,  till  yesterday  ; 
but  I  used  no  force  :  her  father  gave  her  to  me  with  his  free 
consent,  and  she  yielded  as  gladly.  Speak,  Edward  Ancel, 
was  it  not  so  ?  ' 

'  It  was,  indeed,  by  my  free  consent,'  said  Edward, 
trembling. 

'  For  shame,  brother  !  '  cried  old  Jacob.  '  Sir,  it  was 
by  Edward's  free  consent  and  my  niece's  ;  but  the  guillotine 
was  in  the  courtyard  !  Question  Schneider's  famulus,  the 
man  Gregoire,  him  who  reads  The  Sorrows  of  Werter. 

Gregoire  stepped  forward,  and  looked  hesitatingly  at 
Schneider,  as  he  said,  '  I  know  not  what  took  place  within 
doors  ;  but  I  was  ordered  to  put  up  the  scaffold  without ; 
and  I  was  told  to  get  soldiers,  and  let  no  one  leave  the 
house.' 

'  Citizen  St.  Just,'  cried  Schneider,  '  you  will  not  allow 
the  testimony  of  a  ruffian  like  this,  of  a  foolish  girl,  and 
a  mad  ex-priest,  to  weigh  against  the  word  of  one  who  has 
done  such  service  to  the  Republic  :  it  is  a  base  conspiracy 
to  betray  me  ;  the  whole  family  is  kno^^^l  to  favour  the 
interest  of  the  emigres,^ 

'  And  therefore  you  would  marry  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  allow  the  others  to  escape  :  you  must  make  a  better 
defence,  citizen  Schneider,'  said  St.  Just,  sternly. 

Here  I  came  forward,  and  said  that,  three  days  since, 
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T  liad  received  an  order  to  cjuil  8trasl)urcr  for  Paris,  im- 
mediately after  a  conversation  witli  >Sehnei(lei',  in  whirli 
I  had  asked  him  liis  ,,id  in  promoting  my  marriage  w  ith  mv 
cousin,  Mary  AnccI  ;  that  he  liad  liVard  from  me  full 
accounts  regardinu  her  father's  wealth  :  and  that  he  had 
abruptly  caused  my  <lisiiiiss;il.  in  ordei-  td  carry  on  his 
scheme  against  hei'. 

'  Vou  are  in  the  tHiit\)i'm  of  a  regiment  in  this  town; 
who  sent  you  from  it  '.'  '  .said  St.  Just. 

I  produced  the  ordei .  signed  by  liimself,  and  the  dis- 
patches which  Schneider  had  sent  me. 

'The  signatiuc  is  mine.  t)ut  the  dis})at<hes  did  not  come 
from  my  office.  Can  \dn  [nove  in  any  way  yoiu'  conversa- 
tion with  Schneider  ?  ' 

'  Why.'  said  my  sentimental  fi'iend  (_!regoiie,  "  for  the 
matter  of  that.  I  can  answer  that  the  lad  was  always 
talking  about  this  young  woman  :  he  told  me  the  whole 
story  himself,  and  many  a  good  laugh  1  had  with  citizen 
Schneider  as  we  talked  about  it." 

'  The  charge  against  lulward  Ancel  must  l)e  examined 
into.'  said  St.  Jtist.  "  The  marriage  camiot  take  place. 
But.  if  I  had  ratitied  it.  Mary  .\ncel,  what  would  then  have 
been  your  course  ?  " 

Maiy  felt  for  a  moment  in  hei'  bosom,  and  said-'//* 
would  have  died  te)-nii//d — /  iruuJd  /laiu  .st(d>li(d  liini  trilh  litis 
dagger. '  ^ 

The  rain  was  beating  down  the  streets,  and  yet  thiy  were 
thronged  :  all  the  world  was  hastening  to  the  market-place, 
where  the  worthy  (Jregoire  was  about  to  })erfoi'm  some  ot 
the  plea-sant  duties  of  his  othce.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
not  death  that  he  was  to  intiict  :  he  was  only  to  e.\i»ose 
a  criminal,  who  was  to  be  sent  on.  afterwards,  to  I'aris. 
St.  Just  had  ordered  that  Schneider  shoidd  stand  for  six 
hours  in  the  public  place  of  Strasburg.  and  then  be  sent 
on  to  the  capital,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  authorities  there 
might  think  fit. 

The  people  followed  with  execrations  the  villain  t<.  his 
place  of  punishment;  and  (Jregoire  grinned  as  he  hxed 
up  to  the  post   the  man   whose  orders  he  had   ob(ye(l   so 

>  This  reply,  and.  indc-d.  tlie  whole  .-I'  tlie  sl.-ry.  is  hism.i.^.l. 
An  account,  by  Charles  Nodier,  in  the  /.'"-/,  <h  Pans,  suggested  it 
to  the  writer. 
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often — who  liad  delivered  over  to  disgrace  and  punishment 
so  many  who  merited  it  not. 

Schneider  was  left  for  several  hours  exposed  to  the 
mockery  and  insults  of  the  mob  ;  he  was  then,  according 
to  his  sentence,  marched  on  to  Paris,  where  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  escaped  death,  but  for  liis  own  fault. 
He  was  left  for  some  time  in  prison,  quite  unnoticed,  perhaps 
forgotten  :  day  by  day  fresh  victims  were  carried  to  the 
scaffold,  and  yet  the  Alsatian  tribune  remained  alive ; 
at  last,  by  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  long  petition 
was  presented  to  Robespierre,  stating  his  services  and  his 
innocence,  and  demanding  his  freedom.  The  reply  to  this 
was  an  order  for  his  instant  execution  :  the  wretch  died 
in  the  last  days  of  Robespierre's  reign.  His  comrade, 
St.  Just,  followed  him,  as  you  know  ;  but  Edward  Ancel 
had  been  released  before  this,  for  the  action  of  my  brave 
Mary  had  created  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour. 

'  And  Mary  ?  '  said  I. 

Here  a  stout  and  smiling  old  lady  entered  the  Captain's 
little  room  :  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  military- 
looking  man  of  some  forty  years,  and  followed  by  a  number 
of  noisy,  rosy  children. 

'  This  is  Mary  Ancel,'  said  the  Captain,  '  and  I  am 
Captain  Pierre,  and  yonder  is  the  Colonel,  my  son  ;  and 
you  see  us  here  assembled  in  force,  for  it  is  the  fete  of  little 
Jacob  yonder,  whose  brothers  and  sisters  have  all  come 
from  their  schools  to  dance  at  his  birthday.' 
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Beatrice  Mkuckr,  whoso  nainetniu'ht  tigure  at  the  head 
of    one    of    .Mf.    ( '(ill)Uiirs    poHtcst    roinatu-es — so    sinootli 
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Countess,  nor  even  a  \  ic- 
tim  of  the  Kevohition. 

She  is  a  stout,  sturdy 
girl,  of  two-and-twcnt y, 
with  a  faeebeaininu'  with 
good  nature,  and  marked 
dreadfully  by  stnall-])ox  ; 
and  a  pair  of  hlaek  eyes, 
which  might  have  done 
some  execution  had  t  hey 
l)een  placed  in  a  smoother 
face.  Beatrici'^s  station 
in  society  i'^  not  very 
exalted;  she  is  a  seivant 
of  all- work  :  she  w  ill  dress 
your  wife,  your  dinner, 
your  children  ;  she  does 
beefsteaks  and  plain 
work  ;  she  makes  \n'<.\:<. 
l)laeks  boots,  and  waits 
at  table  ;  —  such,  at 
least,  were  the  otlices 
which  she  perfoi'med  in 
the  writer  of  this  book 
inaptly  occupy  a  (ew  ])ages  ot  it. 
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and  left  my  poor  motiier  with  little  else  but  a 
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woman  to  provide  for  them  now,  wlio  liad  neitlier  the 
strength  nor  the  opportunity  for  labour  ? 

'  Besides  us,  to  be  sure,  there  was  my  old  aunt ;  and 
she  would  have  helped  us,  but  she  could  not,  for  the  old 
woman  is  bed-ridden  ;  so  she  did  nothing  but  occupy 
our  best  room,  and  grumble  from  morning  till  night  : 
Heaven  knows  !  poor  old  soul,  that  she  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  very  happy  ;  for  you  know,  sir,  that  it  frets  the  temper 
to  be  sick ;  and  that  it  is  worse  still  to  be  sick  and  hungry  too. 

'  At  that  time,  in  the  country  where  we  lived  (in  Picardy, 
not  very  far  from  Boulogne),  times  were  so  bad  that  the 
best  workman  could  hardly  find  employ  ;  and  when  he  did, 
he  was  happy  if  he  could  earn  a  matter  of  twelve  sous  a 
day.  Mother,  work  as  she  would,  could  not  gain  more 
than  six  ;  and  it  was  a  hard  Job,  out  of  this,  to  put  meat 
into  six  bellies,  and  clothing  on  six  backs.  Old  aunt 
Bridget  would  scold,  as  she  got  her  portion  of  black  bread  ; 
and  my  little  brothers  used  to  cry  if  theirs  did  not  come  in 
time.  I,  too,  used  to  cry  when  I  got  my  share  ;  for  mother 
kept  only  a  little,  little  piece  for  herself,  and  said  that  she 
had  dined  in  the  fields, — God  pardon  her  for  the  lie  !  and 
bless  her,  as  I  am  sure  He  did  ;  for,  but  for  Him,  no  working 
man  or  woman  could  subsist  upon  such  a  wretched  morsel 
as  my  dear  mother  took. 

'  I  was  a  thin,  ragged,  bare-footed  girl,  then,  and  sickly 
and  weak  for  want  of  food  ;  but  I  think  I  felt  mother's 
hunger  more  than  my  own  ;  and  many  and  many  a  bitter 
night  I  lay  awake,  crying,  and  praying  to  God  to  giv^e  me 
means  of  working  for  myself  and  aiding  her.  And  He  has, 
indeed,  been  good  to  me,'  said  pious  Beatrice,  '  for  He  has 
given  me  all  this  ! 

'  Well,  time  rolled  on,  and  matters  grew  worse  than  ever  : 
winter  came,  and  was  colder  to  us  than  any  other  winter, 
for  our  clothes  were  thinner  and  more  torn  ;  mother  some- 
times could  find  no  work,  for  the  fields  in  which  she  laboured 
were  hidden  under  the  snow  ;  so  that  when  we  wanted  them 
most,  we  had  them  least — warmth,  work,  or  food. 

'  I  knew  that,  do  what  I  M'ould,  mother  would  never  let 
me  leave  her,  because  I  looked  to  my  little  brothers  and  my 
old  cripple  of  an  aunt ;  but,  still,  bread  was  better  for  us 
than  all  my  service  ;  and  when  I  left  them,  the  six  would 
have  a  slice  more  ;  so  I  determined  to  bid  good-bye  to 
nobody,   but  to  go  away,   and  look  for  work  elsewhere. 
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One  Sunday,  wlicn  inotlici'  and  the  litth'  one^  wciv  at 
C'hurcli,  I  went  in  to  aunt  l^iid^cl ,  and  said.  ■'l\-[\  iiKiih-i'. 
wlien  sheeoincs  liack.  that  Px-atiiic  is  uouc/"  I  spoke  n\i\\r 
stoutly,  as  if. I  did  not   caic  alxmt   it. 

■  '' (Jone  !  tjone  where'.'"  said  she  '"  ^'()^l  aiiTt  uoini: 
to  leave  nie  alone,  you  nasty  thiiiLi  :  you  ain't  izdiuu  to  the 
village  to  danee,  you  rauued.  barefooted  shn  :  yoiTiv  all 
of  a  pieee  in  this  house-  youi'  niothei.  your  liidthers.  and 
you.  I  know  you've  iiot  meat  in  1  he  kitchen,  and  nou  oiil\- 
iri\'e  nie  black  l)read  ;  "  and  here  the  old  lady  licLzan  to 
scream  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ;  but  we  did  not  tiund 
it,  we  were  so  used  to  it . 

'  "Aunt ."  said  1.  "■  I'm  iioinii'.  and  took  this  very  o})port  unity 
beeause  you  ?/777  alone  :  tell  motlier.  1  am  too  old  now  toeat 
her  bread,  and  do  no  wmk  ft)r  it  :  1  am  u(»inu\  please  (iod, 
whei'e  work  and  l)iead  can  t)e  foinid  :  "  and  so  i  kissed  her  : 
she  was  so  astonish.ed  that  she  could  imt  move  or  s])eak  ; 
and  I  walked  a\\a\'  throu^li  the  ol<l  room,  and  the  little 
garden,  Clod  knows  whither  I 

'  I  heard  the  old  woman  screaming  after  me.  but  I  did 
not  stop  nor  turn  round,  i  (htn't  think  I  could,  for  my 
heart  was  very  full  :  and  if  I  had  g(  lie  l)ack  again.  I  should 
never  have  had  the  couraLic  l<i  go  away.  So  1  walked  a 
long,  long  way.  until  night  fell  ;  and  I  thought  of  poor 
mother  coming  home  from  mass,  and  not  finding  me  :  and 
little  Pierre  sliouting  out,  in  his  clear  voice,  for  I'xatrice 
to  bring  him  his  sujjper.  ]  think  1  should  like  to  have 
died  that  night,  and  1  thought  1  shoidd  too:  for  when 
I  was  obliged  to  throw  uAself  on  the  cold,  hard  uround. 
my  feet  were  too  torn  and  weary  to  bear  me  any  tuithcr. 

'Just  then  the  moon  got  up:  and  do  you  know  I  hit 
a  comfort  in  looking  at  it.  foi'  I  knew  it  was  shilling  (»ii  our 
little  cottage,  and  it  seemed  like  an  old  friend's  face.  A  lit  1  Ic 
way  on,  as  I  saw  by  the  moon,  was  a  village  :  and  1  saw  .  too. 
that  a  man  was  coming  towards  me  :  he  must  have  heard 
me  crying,  I  suppose. 

'  Was  not  CJod  good  to  :  ic  '.'  'I'liis  man  was  a  farmer. 
who  had  need  of  a  girl  in  his  house  :  he  made  me  tell  him 
why  I  was  alone,  and  T  told  him  the  same  story  I  ha\e  told 
you,  and  he  believed  me,  and  took  me  homi-.  I  had  walked 
six  long  leagues  from  our  village,  that  day.  asking  e\  cry- 
where  for  work  in  vain  ;  and  heie.  at  luMl-tiiiH'.  I  found  a  betl 
and  a  supper  I 
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'  Here  I  lived  very  well  for  some  months  ;  my  master  was 
very  good  and  kind  to  me  ;  but,  unluckily,  too  poor  to  give 
me  any  wages  ;  so  that  I  could  save  nothing  to  send  to  my 
poor  mother.  My  mistress  used  to  scold  ;  but  I  was  used  to 
that  at  home,  from  aunt  Bridget  ;  and  she  beat  me  some- 
times, but  I  did  not  mind  it  ;  for  your  hardy  country 
girl  is  not  like  your  tender  town  lasses,  who  cry  if  a  pin 
pricks  them,  and  give  warning  to  their  mistresses  at  the 
first  hard  word.  The  only  drawback  to  my  comfort  was, 
that  I  had  no  news  of  my  mother  ;  I  could  not  write  to  her, 
nor  could  she  have  read  my  letter,  if  I  had  ;  so  there  I  was, 
at  only  six  leagues  distance  from  home,  as  far  off  as  if  I  had 
been  to  Paris  or  to  'Merica. 

'  However,  in  a  few  months  .1  grew  so  listless  and  home- 
sick, that  my  mistress  said  she  would  keep  me  no  longer  ; 
and  though  I  went  away  as  poor  as  I  came,  I.  Avas  still  too 
glad  to  go  back  to  the  old  village  again,  and  see  dear 
mother,  if  it  were  but  for  a  day.  I  knew  she  would  share 
her  crust  with  me,  as  she  had  done  for  so  long  a  time  before  ; 
and  hoped  that,  now,  as  I  was  taller  and  stronger,  I  might 
find  work  more  easily  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  You  may  fancy  what  a  fete  it  was  when  I  came  back  ; 
though  I'm  sure  we  cried  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  funeral. 
Mother  got  into  a  fit,  which  frightened  us  all  ;  and  as  for 
aunt  Bridget,  she  skreeled  away  for  hours  together,  and  did 
not  scold  for  two  days  at  least.  Little  Pierre  offered  me 
the  whole  of  his  supper  ;  poor  little  man  !  his  slice  of  bread 
was  no  bigger  than  before  I  went  away. 

'  Well,  I  got  a  little  work  here,  and  a  little  there  ;  but 
still  I  was  a  burden  at  home,  rather  than  a  breadwinner  ; 
and,  at  the  closing  in  of  the  winter,  was  very  glad  to  hear 
of  a  place  at  two  leagues'  distance,  where  work,  they  said 
was  to  be  had.  Off  I  set,  one  morning,  to  find  it,  but  missed 
my  way,  somehow,  until  it  was  night-time  before  I  arrived. 
— Night-time,  and  snow  again  ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  my 
journeys  were  to  be  made  in  this  bitter  weather. 

'  When  I  came  to  the  farmer's  door,  his  house  was  shut 
up,  and  his  people  all  a-bed  ;  I  knocked  for  a  long  while  in 
vain  ;  at  last  he  made  his  appearance  at  a  window  up- 
stairs, and  seemed  so  frightened,  and  looked  so  angry, 
that  I  suppose  he  took  me  for  a  thief.  I  told  him  how 
I  had  come  for  work.  "  Who  comes  for  work  at  such  an 
hour  ?  "  said  he  :    "  Go  home,  you  impudent  baggage,  and 
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do  not  di.stuiK  lioncst  |icoj)lc  out  of  tlicir  sleep."'  He 
l)an(ied  the  wiiulou  to:  and  so  I  was  left  alone  to  ^hift 
for  myself  as  i  miglit.  'i'lieic  was  no  shed,  no  cow-house. 
where  I  eouLrl  Hrid  a  l)ed  :  so  I  ^ot  under  a  cart,  on  some 
straM  ;  it  was  no  \  ery  warm  ])ertli.  I  could  not  sleep  fm 
the  eoJd  ;  and  the  iiouis  ])assed  so  slowly,  that  it  seetii<(l 
as  if  I  liad  lieen  there  a  week,  instead  of  a  niuhl  :  l>ul  still 
it  Mas  not  so  l)ad  as  the  liist  niiiht  when  I  left  home,  and 
when  the  oood  faiiner  found  me. 

In  the  morning:.  Itefore  it  was  h.uht.  the  farmer's  people 
came  out,  and  saw  me  eiouehing  undei-  the  cart  :  the\-  told 
me  to  get  up  :  l)ut  1  was  so  cold  that  1  could  not  :  at  last 
the  man  liimself  eam(\  and  recocrnizerl  me  as  the  girl  who 
had  disturVx'd  him  the  night  liefoie.  When  he  heard  my 
name,  and  the  purpose  for  which  I  came,  this  good  man 
took  me  into  the  house,  and  ])ut  me  into  one  of  t  he  beds  out 
of  whieh  liis  sons  had  just  got  ;  and,  if  I  was  cold  before. 
you  may  be  sure  1  was  warm  and  eond'ortable  ik.w  ;  such 
a  bed  as  this  I  had  ne\er  slej)t  in.  nor  evei'  did  I  ha\e  such 
good  milk-soup  as  he  gave  me  out  of  his  own  bicakfast. 
\Vell,  he  agreed  to  hiie  me:  and  what  do  you  think  lie 
gave  me  V — six  sous  a  day  I  and  let  me  slccj)  in  the  ci  w- 
house  besides:  you  may  fancy  how  ha|)py  1  was  now.  at 
the  prospect  of  earning  so  much  money. 

'There  was  an  old  woman,  among  the  la.lHiuieis,  wli<i 
nsed  to  sell  us  soup  :  I  got  a  cupful  e\('ry  day  foi'  a  halt- 
penny,  M'ith  a  bit  of  bread  in  it  ;  and  might  cat  as  nuich 
beet-root  besides  as  I  liked  :  not  a  \cry  wliolesoinc  meal, 
to  be  sure,  but  (Jod  took  care  that  it  should  not  disagree 
\\ith  me. 

8o,  every  Satiuday.  wiu-n  work  was  oxer,  i  had  thirty 
sous  to  carry  home  to  mother:  and  tired  though  I  wa>. 
I  walked  merrily  the  two  leagues  to  oui  \illaL:i  .  to  sec  her 
again.  On  the  road  there  was  a  great-  wood  to  pass  ilin'M-li, 
and  this  fright(Mied  me  :  for  if  a  thief  slmnld  .onic  and  r^h 
me  of  my  \\hole  week's  earm'iiLis.  what  could  a  pinn  hnie 
gill  do  to  help  herself  •.'  .'5ut  1  found  a  remedy  l"r  ihi- 
too,  and  no  thieves  e\-er  came  ncai'  nic  :  I  used  to  1)ci:mi 
saying  my  pravers  as  1  entered  the  forest,  and  ne\er 
stopped  until  T  was  safe  at  home;  and  safe  1  always 
arrived,  with  my  thirty  sous  in  my  pocket.  Ah  1  \ou  may 
be  sure.  Sundax'  was  a  merry  day  lor  us  all.' 
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This  is  the  whole  of  Beatrice's  history  Avhich  is  worthy 
of  pubUcation  ;  the  rest  of  it  only  relates  to  her  arrival 
in  Paris,  and  the  various  masters  and  mistresses  Avhom  she 
there  had  the  honour  to  serve.  As  soon  as  she  enters  the 
capital,  the  romance  disappears,  and  the  poor  girl's  suffer- 
ings and  privations  luckily  vanish  with  it.  Beatrice  has 
got  now  warm  gowns,  and  stout  shoes,  and  plenty  of  good 
food.  She  has  had  her  little  brother  from  Picardy  ; 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated  him  :  that  young  gentleman 
is  now  a  carpenter,  and  an  honour  to  his  profession. 
Madame  Merger  is  in  easy  circumstances,  and  receives, 
yearly,  fifty  francs  from  her  daughter.  To  crown  all. 
Mademoiselle  Beatrice  herself  is  a  funded  proprietor,  and 
consulted  the  writer  of  this  biography  as  to  the  best 
metliod  of  laying  out  a  capital  of  two  hundred  francs, 
M  hich  is  the  present  amount  of  her  fortune. 

God  bless  her  !  she  is  richer  than  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  ;  and,  I  dare  to  say,  has,  in  her  humble  Avalk, 
been  more  virtuous  and  more  happy  than  all  the  dukes  in 
the  realm. 

It  is,  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  dukes,  and  such  great  people 
(who,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  long  since  ordered  copies  of 
these  Sketches  from  Mr.  Macrone),  that  jjoor  little  Beatrice's 
story  has  been  indited.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  young 
Moman  Mould  never  have  been  immortalized  in  this  way, 
but  for  the  good  which  her  betters  may  derive  from  her 
example.  If  your  Ladyshij^  will  but  reflect  a  little,  after 
boasting  of  the  sums  Avhich  you  spend  in  charity  ;  the 
beef  and  blankets,  Avhich  you  dole  out  at  Christmas  ;  the 
poonah-painting,  which  you  execute  for  fancy  fairs  ;  the 
long,  long  sermons,  which  you  listen  to,  at  St.  George's, 
the  whole  year  through  ; — your  Ladysliip,  I  say,  Mill  allow 
that,  although  perfectly  meritorious  in  your  line,  as  a 
jiatroness  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  Almack's,  and  of 
the  Lying-in  Asylum,  yours  is  but  a  paltry  sphere  of  virtue, 
a  pitiful  attempt  at  benevolence,  and  that  this  honest 
servant-girl  puts  you  to  shame  !  And  you,  my  Lord 
Bishop  ;  do  you,  out  of  your  six  sous  a  day,  give  away 
live  to  support  your  flock  and  family  V  Would  you  drop 
a  single  coach-horse  (I  do  not  say  a  dinner,  for  such  a  notion 
is  monstrous,  in  one  of  your  Lordship's  degree),  to  feed 
any  one  of  the  starving  children  of  your  Lordship's  mother 
— the  Church  ? 
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I  pause  fi'i  a  ii'plv.  His  Lordship  tuuk  too  niiuh  liirtlc 
and  cold  ])uii(h  I'oi  diiiiirr  yesterday,  and  rannot  sjieak 
just  now  ;  but  ur  li;i' c.  hy  tliis  injL'enious  (juestion,  silenced 
liini  altofzetlier  :  let  the  world  wa<:  as  it  will,  and  pooi- 
Christians  and  eurates  stai\'e  as  they  may.  my  Lord"- 
footmen  must  have  their  new  li\eiie>.  and  his  horses  their 
four  feeds  a  day. 

\\  hen  we  reeojlec  t  his  speeeii  about  the  Catholirs. — 
when  we  remend)er  his  last  charity  seiinon.  l)ut  1  say 
uothinjj.  Here  is  a  pool'  l)eniuhted  superstitious  cicature. 
W"()i'shi|)pin<i  inuiues.  without  a  ran'  to  her  tail,  who  has 
as  nuieli  faith,  and  humility,  and  charity,  as  all  the 
reverend  bencli. 


This  an<.^el  is  without  a  place;  and  foi'  this  icason  (lie- 
sides  the  |)leasure  of  composinji  the  al)ove  slaj)  at  (epis- 
copacy) I  ha\-c  indited  her  histoiy.  If  the  f^ishop  is 
<ioin)i  to  Paris,  and  wants  a  Lr<><»d  honest  maid  of  all-work, 
he  can  have  hei'.  1  have  no  doubt  :  or  if  he  chooses  to  L'i\e 
a  few  poinids  to  her  mother,  they  can  be  sfMit  to  Mi',  lit- 
niarsh,  at  the  ptiblishcr's. 

Here  is  Miss  Mer^erV  la^t  letter  anfl  auioL'iapli.  Tho 
note  was  evidently  composed  by  an  KrrivaiH  piihlir  : — 

Mdihnnc. 
'  Ai/(inf  <ipn'<  par  c<  Mi>iisi<  ur.  ipi<  i''>>i-<  i'<>ii--<  i>"rtii-: 
l>i()i.  a//;.v/  qui  Monsiiiir.  (njnnt  sn  missi  ipn  rons  ptirhc: 
d(  inni  dans  roir)  hftn  citti  /ionnIh  in'n  i'lii  him  pl'ii-ir 
•J (  profitt:  de  Vorciision  pour  roijs  ptiri  piiss(  r  r<  pdil  l>ilhl 
OH  Je  voudrais  p>ouv<>ir  ni'<  nrilopir  pmir  nlhr  rousroir  <l 
pour  votis  dire  qu<  J<  ■•<i(i-^  n>rort:  ^r;/^s■  phici  J <  m  '  iminji 
Uyu)ours  de  ne  pa^i  voh'<  roir  (riiisi  rpii  Miiuth  {Mii"tt<  is 
a  eat)  (/ui  scmhU  m'iulrrroipr  lour  a  Imir  <l  dniinmhrnii 
com  eti.^.  J>  vous  cnroi/(  aussi  In  tioir  du  liti</<  n  hlanr/nr 
ah  Madame  !  J(  caii  co^-:>tr  dt  cou-^  tcrirt  )nai<  non  de  vo>'s 
regrettcr.' 


CARICATURES  AND  LITHOGRAPHY 
IN  PARIS 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  lived,  at  Munich,  a  poor  fellow, 
by  name  Aloys  Senefelder,  who  was  in  so  little  repute 
as  an  author  and  artist,  that  printers  and  engravers  refused 
to  publish  his  Morks  at  their  own  charges,  and  so  set  him 
upon  some  plan  for  doing  without  their  aid.  In  the  first 
place,  Aloys  invented  a  certain  kind  of  ink,  which  would 
resist  the  action  of  the  acid  that  is  usually  employed  by 
engravers,  and  with  this  he  made  his  experiments  upon 
copper-plates,  as  long  as  he  could  afford  to  purchase  them. 
He  found  that  to  write  upon  the  plates  backwards,  after 
the  manner  of  engravers,  required  much  skill  and  many 
trials  ;  and  he  thought  that,  were  he  to  practise  upon  any 
other  polished  surface — a  smooth  stone,  for  instance,  the 
least  costly  article  imaginable — he  might  spare  the  expense 
of  the  copper  until  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  use  it. 

One  day,  it  is  said  that  Aloys  was  called  upon  to  write — 
rather  a  humble  composition  for  an  author  and  artist — a 
washing-bill.  He  had  no  paper  at  hand  ;  and  so  he  wrote 
out  the  bill  Avith  some  of  his  newly-invented  ink,  upon  one 
of  his  Kilheim  stones.  Some  time  afterwards  he  thought 
he  Avould  try  and  take  an  impression  of  his  washing-bill  : 
he  did,  and  succeeded.  Such  is  the  story,  which  the 
reader  most  likely  knows  very  well  ;  and  having  alluded 
to  the  origin  of  the  art,  Ave  shall  not  folloAV  the  stream 
through  its  Avindings  and  enlargement  after  it  issued  from 
the  little  parent  rock,  or  fill  our  pages  A\ith  the  rest  of  the 
pedigree :  Senefelder  invented  Lithography.  His  inven- 
tion has  not  made  so  much  noise  and  larum  in  the  Avorld  as 
some  others,  Avhich  have  an  origin  quite  as  humble  and 
unromantic  ;  but  it  is  one  to  Avhich  Ave  OAve  no  small  profit, 
and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  ;  and,  as  such,  Ave  are  bound 
to  speak  of  it  Avith  all  gratitude  and  respect.     The  school- 
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master,  wlici  is  now  abtoad.  has  taujxhl  us.  in  dur  youlli. 
liow  tlic  cultivation  of  ait  '  miolUl  rnor(.'<  iitc  .^inlt  ts.st  ' — 
(it  is  needless  to  finish  the  (juotation)  :  and  LithoL'iaphv 
has  been,  to  ouc  thinkin<.%  the  vei y  best  ally  that  art  ever 
had  :  the  best  friend  of  the  artist,  alh)\vinj^  him  to  produce 
raj)idly-mulliplied  and  authentic  co])ies  of  his  own  works 
(witiiout  trustin*i  to  the  tedious  and  e.\i)ensive  assistance 
of  the  engraver)  :  and  the  best  fiiend  to  the  peo])le  like- 
wise, who  have  means  of  purchasing  these  chea])  and 
beautiful  pi'oductions,  and  thus  liaving  their  ideas  "  molli- 
fied,' and  theii'  nuumeis  '  feros  '  no  more. 

With  ourselves.  anu)ng  whom  money  is  ])lenty.  enter- 
|)rise  so  great,  and  everything  mattei'  of  commercial 
speculation,  Lithograj)hy  has  not  been  so  imich  piactised 
as  wood  or  steel  engraving,  which,  by  the  aid  of  great 
oi'iginal  capital  and  sj)read  of  sale,  are  able  more  than  to 
compete  with  the  art  of  drawing  on  stone.  'J'he  two 
foi'mer  may  be  ealled  ait  done  by  iiiarjiiinni.  \\v  eonh'SN 
to  a  prejucUce  in  favour  of  tiie  honest  work  of  IkhkI.  \\\ 
matters  of  art.  and  |)refer  the  lough  workmanship  of  thf 
paintei'  to  the  smooth  copies  of  his  })erfoniiances  a\IucIi 
are  produced,  for  the  most  jjart.  on  the  wood-block  oi'  the 
steel- plate. 

The  theory  will  possibly  be  objected  to  by  many  of  our 
readers  ;  the  best  proof  in  its  favour.  \\c  think,  is.  that 
the  state  of  art  amongst  the  jjcople  in  France  and  <  Jermany. 
where  j^ubhshers  are  not  so  wealthy  or  cntcr|iri>iii'j  as 
with  us,i  and  where  Lithogra])hy  is  more  pradi'^cd.  is 
infinitely  higher  than  in  England,  and  the  appreciation 
more  correct.  As  draughtsmen,  the  French  and  (icrman 
painters  are  incomparably  su|)erior  to  our  own  ;  and  with 
art.  as  with  any  other  commodity,  the  demand  will  be  found 
IH'etty  equal  to  the  supjjly  :  with  us.  the  general  (iiu;iiid 
is  for  neatness.  ])rettiness.  and  what  is  called  '//"/  m 
pictures,  and  these  can  lie  rendered  <omplctcly.  nay. 
improved,  by  the  engraver's  conventional  maimer  o|  copy- 
ing the  artist's  performance  .  But  to  coj.y  line  expression 
and  fine  drawing,  the  <-ngraver  himself  mu>t  be  a  hue 
artist;     and   let^anybody   examine    iIh-    host    of    pi<luie- 

'  These  coimtries  arc.  to  l)c  muc.  immdaud  with  tii"  pmiluct  leiis 
of  our  market,  in  the  sba|"'  "♦'  l^vrmi  f'.e.uuics.  icpnnis  In-in  the 
Keepsake.s,  Books  ef  Bcautv.  and'  siid)  tiasli  :  hiil  thrsc  arc  .'iily 
of  late  years,  and  their  original  sclio-'I,  of  art  arc  still  llomi-lunL'. 
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books  which  appear  every  Christmas,  and  sa}^  whether, 
for  the  most  part,  painters  or  engravers  possess  any  artistic 
merit  ?  We  boast,  nevertheless,  of  some  of  the  best 
engravers  and  painters  in  Europe,  Here,  again,  the  supply 
is  accounted  for  by  the  demand  ;  our  highest  class  is 
richer  than  any  other  aristocracy,  quite  as  well  instructed, 
and  can  judge  and  pay  for  fine  pictures  and  engravings. 
But  these  costly  productions  are  for  the  few,  and  not  for 
the  many,  who  have  not  yet  certainly  arrived  at  properly 
appreciating  fine  art. 

Take  the  standard  '  Album '  for  instance — that  un- 
fortunate collection  of  deformed  Zuleikas  and  Medoras  (from 
the  Byron  Beauties,  the  Flowers,  Gems,  Souvenirs,  Casquets 
of  Loveliness,  Beauty,  as  they  may  be  called)  ;  glaring 
caricatures  of  flowers,  singly,  in  groups,  in  flower-pots,  or 
with  hideous  deformed  little  Cupids  sporting  among  them  ; 
of  what  are  called  '  mezzotinto  '  pencil  drawings,  '  poonah- 
paintings,'  and  what  not,  '  The  Album  '  is  to  be  found 
invariably  upon  the  round  rosewood  brass-inlaid  di'aA\ing- 
room  table  of  the  middle  classes,  and  with  a  couple  of 
'  Annuals '  besides,  Avhich  flank  it  on  the  same  table, 
represents  the  art  of  the  house  ;  perhaps  there  is  a  portrait 
of  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  dining-room,  grim-glancing 
from  above  the  mantel-piece  ;  and  of  the  mistress  over 
the  piano  upstairs  ;  add  to  these  some  odious  miniatures 
of  the  sons  and  daughters,  on  each  side  of  the  chimney- 
glass  ;  and  here,  commonly  (we  appeal  to  the  reader  if 
this  is  an  overcharged  picture),  the  collection  ends.  The 
family  goes  to  the  Exhibition  once  a  year,  to  the  National 
Gallery  once  in  ten  years  :  to  the  former  place  they  have 
an  inducement  to  go  ;  there  are  their  own  portraits,  or 
the  portraits  of  their  friends,  or  the  portraits  of  public 
characters  ;  and  you  Avill  see  them  infallibly  wondering 
over  No,  2645  in  the  catalogue,  representing  '  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,'  or  of  the  '  First  Mayor  of  Little  Fedlington 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  '  or  else  bustling  and 
squeezing  among  the  miniatures,  where  lies  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Gallery,  England  has  produced,  owing 
to  the  effects  of  this  class  of  admirers  of  art,  two  admirable, 
and  five  hundred  very  clever,  portrait-painters.  How 
many  artists  ?  Let  the  reader  count  upon  his  five  fingers, 
and  see  if,  living  at  the  present  moment,  he  can  name  one 
for  each. 
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If,  fi'oin  this  exaiiiinatiou  of  oui'  own  worihy  middle 
classes,  we  look  to  t'x'  same  class  in  France,  what  a  ditfcr- 
cnce  do  wo  find  !  Hunihlc  raji's  in  country  towns  ha\c 
theii'  walls  covered  with  ph'asinu  picture  i)a])ers.  re])ie- 
sentin^  L(^  (Hoiiux  (i(  rArtiixr  Friiit(;ai>:r,  the  Seasons,  the 
Four  Quarters  of  the  World.  (_'uj)id  and  Psyche,  or  some 
other  allegory,  landscape,  or  histoiy.  ludely  painted,  as 
])aper8  for  w  alls  usually  are  .  l)ut  the  Hguifs  are  all  toleral)l\- 
well  drawn:  and  the  common  taste,  which  lias  caused 
a^  denumd  for  such  things,  undeniable.  In  Paris,  the 
nuiiuier  in  which  the  f/ili>:  and  houses  of  the  nstauraltKr-s 
are  oi-namented.  is.  of  coiuse  a  thou^^and  times  richer,  and 
nothing  can  he  nioi'c  beautiful,  oi-  more  exijuisitely  finished 
and  coii'cct.  than  the  designs  which  adorn  many  of  them. 
We  are  not  prei)arcd  to  say  what  sums  were  expended 
ujion  the  i)ainting  of  \'ery"s  or  \'efour"s.  of  the  Salle- 
Musard.  oi'  of  numberless  other  jtlaces  of  public  resort  in 
the  capital,  'i'here  is  nuui\'  a  shopkeeper  whose  sign  is 
a  very  tolerable  ])i(tiue  :  and  often  luuc  we  stopped  to 
admire  (the  readei-  will  give  us  credit  foj'  having  remained 
i)iif.<ifh)  the  excellent  workmanshi])  of  the  grapes  and 
\ine-leaves  o\er  the  dooi'  of  some  veiy  humtile.  dirty, 
inodorous  sho])  <)f  a  iiiiinJunnl  (l<   riti. 

These.  houe\er.  serve  only  to  educate  the  public  taste. 
and  are  ornaments,  for  the  most  part,  nuich  too  eo>tly  for 
the  people.  But  the  same  love  of  ornament  which  is  shown 
in  their  public  ])laces  of  ie>ort.  appears  in  their  houses  like- 
wise :  and  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has  lived  in  Paris, 
in  any  lodging.'  nuigniticent  or  humble,  with  any  family, 
however  pool',  may  bear  witness  how  jnofusely  the  walls 
of  his  smart  mion  in  the  English  (puutci\  oi'  of  his  httle 
room  au  sixiinu  in  the  Pays-Latin,  lias  been  decorated 
with  prints  of  all  kinds.  In  the  first,  probalily.  with  bad 
engravings  on  copper,  from  the  bad  and  tawdry  picture- 
of  the  artists  of  the  time  of  the  Empire  :  in  the  latter,  with 
gav  caricatures  of  (Jranville  or  3lomiier  :  military  picec>. 
such  as  are  dashed  otf  by  Raffet.  Charlet,  Veiiiet  (one  can 
hardly  say  which  of  the  three  designers  has  the  greatest 
merit'  or  the  most  vigorous  hand)  :  or  clever  pictures  irom 
the  crayon  of  the  Deverias.  the  admirable  Po(iuej)lan.  oi' 
Decamp.  We  have  named  here,  we  believe,  the  i)rmcii)al 
lithographic  artists  in  Paris:  and  those,  as  (U)ubtless 
there    are    nian\-.  of    our  leader.^   who    have    looked    o\cr 
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Monsieur  Aubert's  portfolios,  or  gazed  at  that  famous 
caricature-shop  ^\indo\v  in  the  Rue  de  Coq,  or  are  even 
acquainted  with  the  exterior  of  Monsieur  Delaporte's  httle 
emporium  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  need  not  be  told  how 
excellent  the  productions  of  all  these  artists  are,  in  their 
(jenre.  We  get,  in  these  engravings,  the  loisirs  of  men  of 
genius,  not  the  finikin  performances  of  laboured  mediocrity, 
as  with  us  ;  all  these  artists  are  good  painters,  as  weW  as 
good  designers  ;  a  design  from  them  is  worth  a  whole  gross 
of  Books  of  Beauty  ;  and  if  we  might  raise  a  humble  suppli- 
cation to  the  artists  in  our  own  country  of  similar  merit — 
to  such  men  as  Leslie,  Maclise,  Herbert,  Cattermole,  and 
others — it  \\'ould  be,  tliat  they  should,  after  the  example  of 
their  French  brethren,  and  of  the  English  landscape  painters, 
take  chalk  in  hand,  produce  their  own  copies  of  their  own 
sketches,  and  never  more  draw  a  single  Forsaken  One, 
Rejected  One,  Dejected  One,  at  the  entreaty  of  any  pub- 
lisher, or  for  the  pages  of  any  Book  of  Beauty,  Royalty,  or 
Loveliness,  whatever. 

Can  there  be  a  more  pleasing  walk,  in  the  whole  A\orld, 
than  a  stroll  through  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  on  a  fetc- 
day :  not  to  look  so  much  at  the  pictures  as  at  the  lookers- 
on  ?  Thousands  of  the  poorer  classes  are  there  :  mechanics 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  smiling  grisettes,  smart,  dapper 
soldiers  of  the  line,  with  bronzed  wondering  faces,  marching 
together  in  little  companies  of  six  or  seven,  and  stopping 
every  now  and  then  at  Napoleon  or  Leonidas,  as  they 
appear,  in  proper  vulgar  heroics,  in  the  pictures  of  David 
or  Gros.  The  taste  of  these  people  will  hardly  be  approved 
by  the  connoisseur,  but  they  have  a  taste  for  art.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  our  lower  classes,  who,  if  they  are  inclined 
to  be  sociable  and  amused  in  their  holidays,  have  no  place  of 
resort  but  the  tap-room  or  tea-garden,  and  no  food  for 
conversation,  except  such  as  can  be  built  upon  the  politics 
or  the  police  reports  of  the  last  Sunday  paper  ?  So  much 
has  church  and  state  puritanism  done  for  us — so  m  ell  has 
it  succeeded  in  materializing  and  binding  down  to  the 
earth  the  imagination  of  men,  for  which  God  has  made 
another  world  (which  certain  statesmen  take  but  too 
little  into  account) — that  fair  and  beautiful  world  of  art 
in  which  there  can  be  nothing  selfish  or  sordid,  of  which 
Dulness  has  forgotten  the  existence,  and  which  Bigotry 
has  endeavoured  to  shut  out  from  sight — 
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■  Oil  a  baiitii  lo^  di'moiis  •!  les  tV-cs. 
l.c  raisimncur  tristcmciH  s'accit'diir : 
Oil  ruurt,  ht'las  I  ajuvN  la  vniic: 
All',  cioycz  nini,  rcriviii  a  sdn  iiii''i  iti'  1  ' 
Wo  are  n'ot  ])utiiiiu-  in  a  ])lca.  Iicir.  foi-  (lommi^  and 
fairios.  as  \'oltain'  docs  in  the  ahovo  cxciuisito  lino:  nm 
about  to  oxpatiatc  on  the  beaut  io  of  cndf.  tor  it  i>  noiu'  ; 
but  the  chuik  of  stcam-enuincs.  and  the  shout>  of  poli- 
ticians, and  the  strui:<:le  for  Liain  or  bread,  and  ilic  loud 
deniniciations  of  stupid  liioots,  liavc  wcllniuh  sinoibcicd 
poor  Fitncy  anionu"  us.  W'c  boast  of  our  science,  and  \aunt 
our  su])ei'i()r  niorab'ty.  1  )oc>  the  latter  c.xi.^t  ':  In  .-pile  of 
all  the  forms  which  our  policy  lias  invented  to  sc(  ure  it 
in  spite  of  all  the  preachci>.  all  the  nieetinu-housc.v.  and  all 
the  legislative  enactments,  if  any  jjcison  will  take  upon 
liini.self  the  ])ainful  laliour  of  jiurcliasino  and  |)(  lusiiiL:  <oinc 
of  the  cheap  })eriodical  jirints  which  foiiii  the  people"- 
library  of  amusement,  aiifl  contain  what  may  be  ])r(>ume<| 
to  bo  their  standard  in  matters  of  imagination  and  faiK  y. 
lie  will  see  how  false  the  claim  is  that  we  brinu  forward  of 
superifir  moi-ality.  The  aristoci'acy.  who  aic  ^o  eaticr  lo 
nuiintain,  were,  of  course,  not  the  last  to  U-v\.  tlieannoyaiu  e 
of  the  legislative  rc>triction>  on  the  Sabbath,  and  caLieily 
seized  upon  that  happy  invention  for  dis.^i])ating  the  i:loom 
and  fnnitl  ordered  by  .Act  of  I'ailiament  to  prc\ail  on  thai 
day — the  Sunday  jiapcr.  It  miglit  be  read  in  a  club  room. 
where  the  poor  could  not  .--cc  how  their  better-  ordained 
one  thing  for  the  \ulgar.  and  another  for  thcm.-cbcv  ;  oi 
in  an  easy  chair,  in  the  study,  whither  my  lord  retires  e\ciy 
Sunday  for  his  devotions.  It  dealt  in  pri\at<'  vandal  and 
ribaldry,  only  tlu'  moie  pi(piant  bir  its  pretty  llim>y  \eil 
of  double  erifanhr.  It  was  a  foitune  to  the  publisher,  and 
it  became  a  necessary  to  the  reader,  which  lie  could  not  do 
without,  any  more  than  without  his  snun-l)o\.  In-  open 
box,  or  his"  r/ui.^s,  after  colVce.  The  delightful  iio\eli\ 
eould  not  for  any  time  be  kept  c.\clusi\-cly  U>y  the  /"/"/  /""  .' 
and  from  my  loVd  it  dcscend(>d  to  his  \alet  or  tradcMiuii. 
and  from  Grosvenor  S(juai(  it  sjiiead  all  the  town  ihroujh: 
so  that  now  the  lower  cla.sses  hav<'  their  <randal  ami 
ribaldry  organs,  as  well  as  tlicir  betters  it  he  io-uc<.  tin  \-  "-Jl 
imitate  them  !)  :  and.  as  their  tastes  aic  -oiiHwhat  c.)ar-ei 
than  my  lord's,  and  their  numbeis  a  thousand  to  on.-,  w  liy. 
of   eours(>.    the   jirint-    have    incrca.-e(b   and    the    proth-jaey 
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has  been  diffused  in  a  ratio  exactly  proportionable  to  the 
demand,  until  the  town  is  infested  with  such  a  number  of 
monstrous  publications  of  the  kind  as  would  have  put 
Abbe  Dubois  to  the  blush,  or  made  Louis  XV  cry  shame. 
Talk  of  English  morality  ! — the  worst  licentiousness,  in  the 
worst  period  of  the  French  monarchy,  scarcely  equalled 
the  wickedness  of  this  Sabbath-keeping  country  of 
ours. 

The  reader  will  bcglad,  at  last,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  would  fain  draw  from  all  these  descriptions — why 
does  this  immorality  exist  ?  ■  Because  the  people  must  be 
amused,  and  have  not  been  taught  how  ;  because  the  upper 
classes,  frightened  by  stupid  cant,  or  absorbed  in  material 
want,  have  not  as  yet  learned  the  refinement  which  only 
the  cultivation  of  art  can  give  ;  and  when  their  intellects 
are  uneducated,  and  their  tastes  are  coarse,  the  tastes  and 
amusements  of  classes  still  more  ignorant  must  be  coarse 
and  vicious  likewise,  in  an  increased  proportion. 

Such  discussions  and  violent  attacks  upon  high  and  low. 
Sabbath-bills,  politicians,  and  what  not,  may  appear, 
perhaps,  out  of  place,  in  a  few  pages  which  purport  only 
to  give  an  account  of  some  French  drawings  :  all  we  would 
urge  is,  that,  in  France,  these  prints  are  made  because  they 
are  liked  and  appreciated  ;  with  us  they  are  not  made, 
because  they  are  not  liked  and  appreciated ; — and  the  more 
is  the  pity.  Nothing  merely  intellectual  will  be  popular 
among  us  :  we  do  not  love  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  as 
Germans  ;  or  wit,  for  wit's  sake,  as  the  French  :  for  abstract 
art  we  have  no  appreciation.  We  admire  H.  B.'s  carica- 
tures, because  they  are  the  caricatures  of  Mell-known 
political  characters,  not  because  they  are  witty  ;  and  Boz, 
because  he  WTites  us  good  palpable  stories  (if  we  may  use 
such  a  word  to  a  story)  ;  and  Madame  Vestris,  because  she 
has  the  most  beautifully  shaped  legs  ; — the  art  of  the 
designer,  the  writer,  the  actress  (each  admirable  in  its  way), 
is  a  very  minor  consideration  ;  each  might  have  ten  times 
tlie  wit,  and  would  be  quite  unsuccessful  without  their 
substantial  points  of  popularity. 

In  France  such  matters  are  far  better  managed,  and  the 
love  of  art  is  a  thousand  times  more  keen  ;  and  (from  this 
feeling,  surely)  how  much  superiority  is  there  in  French 
society  over  our  own  ;  how  much  better  is  social 
happiness  imderstood  ;  liow  much  more  manly  equality  is 
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tliere  botwooii  Frenchnum  and  Fionrhman,  ilian  bciwccn 
rich  and  poor  in  our  own  rouiury,  with  all  our  <up(iior 
weahh,  instruction  and  political  tVccdotn  ,'  There  i<. 
amongst  the  huml)lcst.  a  oaiety.  chccifulness.  politcnc>-(. 
and  sobriety,  to  which,  ui  Knoland.  no  class  can  >how 
a  parallel;  and  these,  be  it  tcnieiubered,  aie  not  only 
qualities  for  holidays,  but  for  working-days  too.  and  add 
to  tho  onjoyment  of  hunirii  life  as  nnich  "as  good  clothes, 
good  boef,  or  good  wages.  If.  to  oin'  fretHloni.  we  could 
but  add  a  little  of  their  hap])ine>s  !—  it  is  one,  after  all,  of 
the  cheapest  coininodities  in  the  world,  and  in  lln^  ]iowei- 
of  every  man  (with  means  of  gaininii'  decent  bicad)  who 
has  the  will  or  the  skill  to  use  it. 

We  are  iK>t  going  to  trace  iIk^  histoi-y  of  the  ri-e  and 
progress  of  art  in  Kiance  :  our  business,  at  present,  is  onlv 
to  speak  of  one  liranch  of  art  in  that  country — lithot:ia))hic 
designs,  and  those  chiefly  of  a  humorous  chaiacter.  A 
history  of  French  caricatme  was  ])ubli>hed  in  Paris,  two 
or  tiiree  yeai's  back,  illustrated  by  immei'ous  cojiics  of 
design.s,  from  the  time  of  Henry  Til  to  om-  ow  ti  day.  We 
can  only  speak  of  this  work  from  memoiy.  luninu  been 
unable,  in  i^ondon,  to  procnrc^  the  siiiht  of  a  <()]»y  ;  l>ut  our 
impression,  at  the  time  we  saw  the  collection,  was  as 
unfavourable  as  could  possii)]y  be  :  nothing  could  be  more 
meagre  than  the  wit.  tn-  ])ooi('r  than  the  execution,  of  the 
whole  set  of  drawings.  I'lider  the  l'hn]>ire,  art.  as  may 
be  imagined.  \\as  at  a  vet y  low  ebb  :  and.  apinu'  the 
(Jovernment  of  tlu^  day,  and  catering  t(t  tlu>  national  taste 
and  vanity,  it  was  a  kind  of  tawdry  caricature  of  the  -11  b- 
lime.  of  which  the  ]iictures  of  l>a\id  and  (iirod<t.  and 
almost  the  entire  collection  now  at  the  Luxcnibouii: 
Palace,  w  ill  give  pretty  fair  e.xamp'es.  .*^wollen,  (listorted, 
mmatural,  the  painting  was  sonu-thing  like  the  politics  ot 
those  days;  with  force  in  it,  neveithelc-s,  and  sonH'thiiiL; 
of  grandeur,  that  will  exist  in  spite  of  ta-te,  .uid  is  born 
of  energetic  will.  A  man,  dis|)osed  to  wiilc  comi-ari-iiii-- 
of  characters,  might,  fo"  itrstaucc,  tind  >onic  -tiikmu 
analogies  between  Abnintebank  .Murat.  with  his  iiic-i-ii 
bravery  and  horsemanship,  who  was  a  kind  ot  nirxtur. 
of  Dugtie.sclin  and  Ducrow.  and  .Mountcl)ank  I  )a\  id 
a  fierce^  powerful  jiainter  and  getiiir<,  w  lio>e  idea  n|  beaut  \ 
and  sublimity  seemed  to  liave  been  uained  fiom  the  bloods 
melodramas  on  the  Boulevard.      i>nth.  howev.r.  wdv  -jrcai 
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in  their  way,  and  were  worshipped  as  gods,  in  those  heathen 
times  of  false  behef  and  hero-worship. 

As  for  poor  caricature  and  freedom  of  the  press,  they, 
like  the  rightful  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  with  the  merry 
fantastic  dwarf,  her  attendant,  were  entirely  m  the  power 
of  the  giant  who  ruled  the  land.  The  Princess  Press  was 
so  closely  watched  and  guarded  (with  some  little  show, 
nevertheless,  of  respect  for  her  rank),  that  she  dared  not 
utter  a  word  of  her  own  thoughts  ;  and,  for  poor  Caricature, 
he  was  gagged,  and  put  out  of  the  way  altogether,  im- 
prisoned as  completely  as  ever  Asmodeus  was  in  his  phial. 

How  the  Press  and  her  attendant  fared,  in  succeeding 
reigns,  is  well  known  ;  their  condition  was  little  bettered 
by  the  downfall  of  Napoleon :  with  the  accession  of 
Charles  X  they  were  more  oppressed  even  than  before — 
more  than  they  could  bear  ;  for  so  hard  were  they  pressed, 
that,  as  one  has  seen  when  sailors  were  \>orking  a  capstan, 
back  of  a  sudden  the  bars  flew,  knocking  to  the  earth  the 
men  who  were  endeavouring  to  work  them.  The  Revolu- 
tion came,  and  up  sprung  Caricature  in  France  ;  all  sorts 
of  fierce  epigrams  were  discharged  at  the  flying  monarch, 
and  speedily  were  prepared,  too,  for  the  new  one. 

About  this  time,  there  lived  at  Paris  (if  our  information 
be  correct)  a  certain  M.  Philipon,  an  indifferent  artist 
(painting  was  his  profession),  a  tolerable  designer,  and  an 
admirable  wit.  M.  Philipon  designed  many  caricatures 
himself,  married  the  sister  of  an  eminent  publisher  of 
prints  (M.  Aubert),  and  the  tAvo,  gathering  about  them 
a  body  of  wits  and  artists  like  themselves,  set  up  journals 
of  their  own  : — La  Caricature,  first  published  once  a  week  ; 
and  the  Charivari  afterwards,  a  daily  paper,  in  which  a 
design  also  appears  daily. 

At  first  the  caricatures  inserted  in  the  Charivari  were 
chiefly  political ;  and  a  most  curious  contest  speedily 
commenced  between  the  state  and  M.  Philipon's  little  army 
in  the  Galerie  Vero-Dodat.  Half-a-dozen  poor  artists  on 
the  one  side,  and  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe,  his  august 
family,  and  the  numberless  placemen  and  supporters  of  the 
monarchy,  on  the  other  ;  it  was  something  like  Thersites 
girding  at  Ajax,  and  piercing  through  the  folds  of  the 
dyppi  spptemplicis  with  the  poisonous  shafts  of  his  scorn. 
Our  French  Thersites  was  not  always  an  honest  opponent, 
it  must  be  confessed  ;  and  many  an  attack  was  made  upon 
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it: 


tlio  jjigantic  ciit'itiy.  wliidi  was  cowardly,  t'also.  and  iiialii:- 
naiil.  But  to  >f("  tlic  iiioiistcr  writhing  imdci'  the  itTocts 
(.i  llif  arrow — to  s:  i'  liis  uncouth  t'uiv  in  return,  and  the 
hiind  Idows  that  he  dealt  at  his  diininuti\('  o))))onent  !  - 
not  one  of  these  told  in  a  hundivd  ;  when  they  d'nl  tell, 
it  may  be  iinauined  that  tlicy  were  lierce  enoutih  in  all  con 
science,  and  sei\ed  almost   to  amnhilate  the  adveisai w 

To  s])eak  more  plainly,  and  to  dro])  the  metaphor  of 
ijiant  and  dwarf,  the  KiuLi  of  the  French  sulVei-ed  so  much, 
his  .Minister^  were  >o  meicilc^sly  ridiculed,  his  family  and 
his  own  remarkable  liuuic  drawn  with  such  odious  anil 
i;r()tes{(ue  resend)lance.  in  fanciful  attitudes,  circumstances, 
and  tlistruises.  so  ludicrously  mean,  and  often  so  a])j)r()|)iiate. 
that  the  Kinii  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lists  and 
battle  his  ricbculoir-<  enemy  in  form.  Prosecutions,  seizuies. 
lines,  retiiments  of  fuiious  IcL'al  officials,  were  first  l)rou,uhl 
into  |)lay  airainst  poor  .M.  I'hilipon  and  his  little  dauntless 
troop  of  malicious  arti>t.^:  some  few  were  l)i-ibed  out  of 
his  ranks  ;  and  if  they  did  not.  like  (Jilray  in  England,  turn 
their  W('a))ons  upon  their  old  friends,  at  least  laid  down 
fheii'  arms,  and  would  tiulit  no  more.  The  bribes,  fines. 
indictments,  and  loud-tonuued  arow/.-;  r///  //<>/  made  no  im- 
l)rossion  ;  F*liilipon  re])aired  the  defeat  of  a  fine  by  some 
fi-esh  and  furious  attack  upon  his  y-reat  enemy  :  if  his 
epigrams  wei'e  more  covert,  they  wta-e  no  less  bitter:  it 
he  was  beaten  a  do/en  times  l)efore  a  jury,  he  had  eiirhty 
or  ninety  victories  to  show  in  the  same  field  of  battle, 
and  every  victory  and  every  (h'feat  brouuht  him  new 
sympathy.  Every  one  who  was  at  Paiis.  a  lew  yeais  smce. 
nnrst  recollect  the  famous  '  poire  '  which  was  chalked  upon 
all  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  which  l)ore  so  ludicl•ou^  a 
rosend)lance  to  Louis  Philippe.  The  i)<>ir(  became  an 
object  of  prosecaition.  and  -M.  Phili])on  ap|)eare<l  l»clore  a 
jury,  to  answei'  for  the  crime  of  incitin.u  to  conteiii|>)  ai;aiii>t 
the  Kinu's  person,  by  uivin,u  such  a  ludicrous  vcrsKUi  ol  his 
face.  l*hilipon.  h)r"  defence.  pro(hiced  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  drew  a  pain  .  a  r(>al  hv^e  Buraundy  i)ear  :  in  <li<'  l"\\'''' 
parts  round  and  capacious,  nai'rower  ncai'  the  stalk,  and 
erowned  with  two  or  three  careless  leaver.  •There  was 
no  treason  at  least  in  ihat:  he  said  to  the  jury;  'could 
any  one  object  to  such  a  harmless  botani<-al  represent  at  ion  V 
Tlien  he  drew  a  second  \n-.\v.  exactly  like  the  iormer. 
except  that  one  ui'  two  lines  were  ^crawled  in  the  n\n\<  ot 
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it,  which  bore,  somehow,  a  hidicrous  resemblance  to  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  a  celebrated  personage  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  drew  the  exact  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  the 
well-known  toupee,  the  ample  whiskers  and  jowl  were  there, 
neither  extenuated,  nor  set  down  in  malice.  '  Can  I  help 
it,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  then,'  said  he,  '  if  his  Majesty's 
face  is  like  a  pear  ?  Say  you,  yourselves,  respectable 
citizens,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  like  a  pear  ?  '  Such  eloquence 
could  not  fail  of  its -effect ;  the  artist  was  acquitted,  and 
La  Poire  is  immortal. 

At  last  came  the  famous  September  laws  ;  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  which,  from  August,  1830,  was  to  be  '  desormais 
une  verite,''  was  calmly  strangled  by  the  Monarch  who  had 
gained  his  crown  for  his  supposed  championship  of  it ;  by 
his  Ministers,  some  of  whom  had  been  stout  republicans 
on  paper  but  a  few  years  before  ;  and  by  the  Chamber, 
which,  such  is  the  blessed  constitution  of  French  elections, 
will  generally  vote,  unvote,  revote  in  any  way  the  Govern- 
ment wishes.  With  a  ^^ondrous  union,  and  happy  forget- 
fulness  of  principle,  monarch,  ministers,  and  deputies 
issued  the  restriction  laws  ;  the  Press  was  sent  to  prison  ; 
as  for  the  poor  dear  Caricature,  it  was  fairly  murdered. 
No  more  political  satires  appear  now,  and,  '  through  the 
eye,  correct  the  heart ;  '  no  more  poires  ripen  on  the  \^alls 
of  the  metropolis  ;    Philipon's  political  occupation  is  gone. 

But  there  is  always  food  for  satire  ;  and  the  French 
caricaturists,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
and  reprobation  tlie  King  and  the  deputies,  have  found  no 
lack  of  subjects  for  the  pencil  in  the  ridicules  and  rascalities 
of  common  life.  We  have  said  that  public  decency  is 
greater  amongst  the  French  than  amongst  us,  Avhich,  to 
some  of  our  readers,  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  argue  that,  in  private  roguery,  our  neigh- 
bours are  not  our  equals.  The  proccs  of  Gisquet,  which 
has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers,  shows  how  deep  the 
demoralization  must  be,  and  liow  a  Government,  based 
itself  on  dishonesty  (a  tyranny,  that  is.  under  the  title  and 
fiction  of  a  democracy),  must  practise  and  admit  corruption 
in  its  own,  and  in  its  agents'  dealings  with  the  nation. 
Accordingly,  of  cheating  contracts,  of  ministers  dabbling 
with  the  funds,  or  extracting  underhand  profits  for  the 
granting  of  unjust  privileges  and  monopolies, — of  grasping, 
envious    police    restrictions,    which   destroy   the   freedom, 
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and,  \\\tU  it.  the  iiUoiiiity  ')f  onninierco. — tlir.so  who  like 
to  examine  such  details  may  titid  plenty  in  Ficiu  li  history  ; 
tlie  whole  Fi-eneh  finance  system  has  been  a  s\\indle  tVoui 
the  days  of  Louvois,  iw  Law  .  down  to  the  ]nesein  time.  The 
Govei'innent  swindles  the  ])nl)lic.  and  the  >niall  ttadcis 
swindle  their  customers,  on  the  authority  and  cxam[)le 
of  the  superioi-  ])ow<'is.  Hence  tlie  ait  of  rouuerv.  under 
such  liigh  pationaiic.  maintains,  in  France,  a  noble  front 
of  impudence,  and  a  tine  au(hicious  o])cimess.  whicli  it  does 
not  wear  in  our  count  ry. 

Among  the  various  charaitcrs  of  iduueiy  which  the 
Freneli  satirists  have  amused  themsehcs  by  (ie])i(t  ing. 
there  is  one  of  which  the  (jr«(ttii(-<x  (using  the  woid  in  the 
seirse  which  Mr.  douathan  Wild  gave  to  it)  so  far  excc^'ds 
that  of  all  othei's.  embracing,  as  it  does,  all  in  turn.  tli;it  it 
has  eonie  to  be  considered  the  type  of  roguery  in  general  : 
and  now.  just  as  all  the  political  s(piil)s  were  made  to  come 
of  old  from  the  lips  of  I'asijuin.  all  the  reflections  on  the 
prevailing  cant,  knavery,  (piackciy.  humbug,  are  ])Ut  into 
the  mouth  of  Moir-^ieur  I'obert  Alacaire. 

A  play  was  written,  some  twenty  years  since,  called  the 
'  Auberge  des  Adrets."  in  which  the  characteis  ol  two 
I'obbers  escaped  fidui  the  galleys  were  introduced— i'obeil 
Maeaire,  the  cle\cr  logue  abo\  (■-mentioned,  and  f!<  itiaiid. 
the  stupid  rogue,  his  friend,  -iccomplice.  butt,  and  scape 
goat,  on  all  occasions  of  danger.  It  is  needless  to  dcsi-rilie 
the  play — a  witless  ])erformance  enough,  of  which  the  joke 
was  Maeaire's  exaggerated  style  of  conversation,  a  farrago 
of  all  sorts  of  liigh-Howii  sentituents.  such  as  the  french 
love  to  indulge  in — contrasted  with  his  actions,  which  were 
philosophically  unscrupulous:  and  his  ai)i)earance.  wliich 
was  most  picturesquely  sordid.  The  jtlay  had  been  acted. 
we  believe,  and  forgotten,  when  a  very  (lexer  actor. 
M.  Frederick  Lemaitre.  took  u])on  himself  the  pcihirmance 
of  the  character  of  Robert  Maeaire.  and  looked,  -poke,  and 
acted  it  to  such  admii'able  perfection,  that  the  whole  town 
rung  with  a])plauses  of  his  performance,  and  the  cat  icitui  ists 
delighted  to  copy  his  singular  figure  and  costume.  .M.  Ib.bci  t 
Maeaire  appeals  in  a  most  pictures(pie  green  coat,  with 
a  variety  of  rents  and  patches,  a  pair  of  crimson  pantaktons 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.  enormous  whiskers  and  iin>: 
lets,  an  enormous  stock  and  sliirt-fiill.  as  dirty  and  rauifed 
as  stock  and  shirt-frill  can  be.  the  relic  of  a  hat   v. My  <:ailv 
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rocked  over  one  eye,  and  a  patch  to  take  away  somewhat 
from  the  brightness  of  the  other — these  are  the  principal 
pu'ce.<^  of  his  costume — a  snuff-box  Hke  a  creaking  warming- 
pan,  a  handkerchief  hanging  together  by  a  miracle,  and 
a  switch  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  formed 
the  ornaments  of  this  exquisite  personage.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  Fielding's  '  Blueskin '  and  Goldsmith's  '  Beau 
Tibbs.'  He  has  the  dirt  and  dandyism  of  the  one,  with 
the  ferocity  of  the  otJier  :  sometimes  he  is  made  to  swindle, 
but  where  he  can  get  a  shilling  more,  M.  Macaire  will  murder 
without  scruple  :  he  performs  one  and  the  other  act  (or  any 
in  the  scale  between  them)  with  a  similar  bland  imperturba- 
bility, and  accompanies  his  actions  with  such  philosophical 
remarks  as  may  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  talents, 
his  energies,  his  amiable  life  and  character. 

Bertrand  is  the  simple  recipient  of  Macaire's  jokes,  and 
makes  vicarious  atonement  for  his  crimes,  acting,  in  fact, 
the  part  which  pantaloon  performs  in  the  pantomime,  who 
is  entirely  under  the  fatal  influence  of  clown.  He  is  quite  as 
much  a  rogue  as  that  gentleman,  but  he  has  not  his  genius 
and  courage.  So,  in  pantomimes  (it  may,  doubtless,  have 
been  remarked  by  the  reader),  clown  ah^ays  leaps  first, 
pantaloon  following  after,  more  clumsily  and  timidly  than 
his  bold  and  accomplished  friend  and  guide.  Whatever 
blows  are  destined  for  clown,  fall,  by  some  means  of  ill  luck, 
upon  the  pate  of  pantaloon  :  \\  henever  the  clown  robs,  the 
stolen  articles  are  sure  to  be  found  in  his  companion's 
pocket ;  and  thus  exactly  Robert  Macaire  and  his  com- 
panion Bertrand  are  made  to  go  through  the  world  ;  both 
swindlers,  but  the  one  more  accomplished  tlian  the  other. 
Both  robbing  all  the  world,  and  Robert  robbing  his  friend, 
and,  in  the  event  of  danger,  leaving  him  faithfully  in  the 
lurch.  There  is,  in  the  two  characters,  some  grotesque 
good  for  the  spectator — a  kind  of  Beggars'  Opera  moral. 

Ever  since  Robert,  with  his  dandified  rags  and  airs,  his 
cane  and  snuff-box,  and  Bertrand  with  torn  surtout  and 
all-absorbing  pocket,  have  appeared  on  the  stage,  they 
have  been  popular  with  the  Parisians  ;  and  witli  these  two 
types  of  clever  and  stupid  knavery,  M.  Philipon  and  his 
companion  Daumier  have  created  a  world  of  pleasant  satire 
upon  all  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  day. 

Almost  the  first  figure  that  these  audacious  caricaturists 
dared  to  depict  was  a  political  one  :    in  Macaire's  red 
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l)refch('s  and  lattcrcd  coal  apjK'ared  no  les>  a  i)L'isonaL'r 
lluui  llic  Kino  liiiiisflf — tlie  old  Pom— in  a  L(juntiv  ot 
huinbu<:s  and  >\\  iiuiicis  the  jiirib  [)ii)i(:( ps  :  tit  to  uovein. 
as  he  is  decpt'i'  than  all  liic  rouues  in  liis  dominions.  Bcitiand 
was  opposite  to  hiin.  and.  ha\  in<:  listened  with  deljuht  and 
reverenee  to  some  lale  of  knaveiy  ttuly  royal,  was  exdaim- 
inj^f,  with  a  look  and  \  oiee  e.\])iessi\e  of  the  most  intense 
admiration.  "An  xiEt  x  i3i..\(;rEL'R  !  va!'-tln'  woid 
blague  is  uiUian>latal>le — it  means  Fn  nr/i  hiunbiifj;.  a> 
distinet  fiom  all  other  :  and  only  tliosc  who  know  the  value 
of  an  epi>:ram  in  l''r;ince.  an  epigram  so  wunderfully  just, 
a  little  word  so  curiou-ly  rompri'hensive.  can  fancy  the 
kind  of  rajie  and  rapture  with  which  it  was  receixcd.  It 
was  a  blow  that  shook  the  whole  dynasty.  Thersites  had 
there  ifi\-en  such  a  wound  to  Ajax,  as  Hector  in  arms  could 
scarcely  have  inliicted  :  a  blow  suilicicnt  almost  to  create 
the  madness  to  which  the  fabidous  heio  of  Homer  and 
()\  id  fell  a  prey. 

Not  loiiii;.  howe\er.  \\a>  J'"rench  eaiicatvne  allowed  to 
attack  |jersona;ies  so  illustrious  :  the  fSeptember  law.s 
eame.  and  henceforth  no  more  epiifi-an)s  were  lainiched 
against  })olitieians :  but  t he  I'aricaturists  were  comj)elled  to 
I'ontine  their  satire  to  subjects  and  characters  that  had 
iiothinti  to  do  with  the  State.  Tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
no  lonirer  to  tisiure  in  litho'jraphy.  as  the  fantastic  Prince 
Kosolin  :  no  longer  were  nudtittides  (in  chalk)  to  shelter 
under  the  enormous  shadow  of  M.  d'Argout's  nose  :  .Marshal 
Lobaifs  s(juirt  was  hung  up  in  ])eace.  and  M.  Thiers's  |)igniy 
figure,  and  round  spectacled  face,  were  no  more  to  appear 
in  print.'  lvol)ert  .Macaiic  was  driven  out  of  the  ('haml)ers 
and  the  I'alace-his  remarks  were  a  great  deal  too  api))o- 
priate  and  too  sevei'c  for  the  ears  of  the  great  men  who 
congregated  in  those  ])laees. 

The  Chambers  and  the  Palace  were  shut  to  him  :  l»ul 
the  rogue,  driven  out  of  this  rogue's  paradise,  saw  '  llial  the 
world  was  all  befoie  him  w  heie  to  choose."  and  h)und  no 
laek  of  oppoitunities  foi-  .xeieising  his  wil.  There  was  the 
Bar.  with  its  roguish  practitioners,  rascally  att(.inc,\ -. 
stupid  juries,  and  forswoin  judges:  there  was  the  Immmsc, 
with  all  its  gand)ling.  sw  indliiig.  and  hoa.xing.  its  cheats  and 

'  Almost  all  (he  principal  pulilic  nicii  iiail  \n-ru  me-^l  ludinniisiv 
caricatured  in  llu-  ('harinin  :  these  lucutiencd  al.evc  were  leually 
depicted  with  the  distinctive  attiibiitcs  mentioned  by  us. 
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its  dupes  ;  the  Medical  Profession,  and  the  quacks,  who 
ruled  it>  alternately  ;  the  Stage,  and  the  cant  that  was 
prevalent  there ;  the  Fashion,  and  its  thousand  follies 
and  extravagances.  Robert  Macaire  had  all  these  to 
exploiter.  Of  all  the  empire,  through  all  the  ranks,  profes- 
sions, the  lies,  crimes,  and  absurdities  of  men,  he  may 
make  sport  at  will  ;  of  all  except  of  a  certain  class.  Like 
Bluebeard's  wife,  he  may  see  everything,  but  is  bidden  to 
beware  of  the  blue  chamber.  Robert  is  more  wise  than 
Bluebeard's  wife,  and  knows  that  it  would  cost  him  his  head 
to  enter  it.  Robert,  therefore,  keeps  aloof  for  the  moment. 
Would  there  be  any  use  in  his  martyrdom  ?  Bluebeard 
cannot  live  for  ever  ;  perhaps,  even  now,  those  are  on  their 
way  (one  sees  a  suspicious  cloud  of  dust  or  two)  that  are  to 
destroy  him. 

In  the  meantime  Robert  and  his  friend  have  been  furnish- 
ing the  designs  that  we  have  before  us,  and  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  reader  will  be  edified  by  a  brief  description. 
We  are  not,  to  be  sure,  to  judge  of  the  French  nation  by 
M.  Macaire,  any  more  than  we  are  to  judge  of  our  own 
national  morals,  in  the  last  century,  by  such  a  book  as  the 
Beggars''  Opera  ;  but  upon  the  morals  and  the  national 
manners,  Avorks  of  satire  afford  a  world  of  light  that  one 
A\ould  in  vain  look  for  in  regular  books  of  histor3\  Doctor 
Smollett  would  have  blushed  to  devote  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  acts  and  character 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  such  a  figure  being  hardly  admissible 
among  the  dignified  personages  who  usually  push  all  others 
out  from  the  possession  of  tlie  historical  page  ;  but  a 
chapter  of  that  gentleman's  memoirs,  as  they  are  recorded 
in  that  exemplary  recueil — the  Neivgate  Calendar  ;  nay, 
a  canto  of  the  great  comic  epic  (involving  many  fables, 
and  containing  much  exaggeration,  but  still  having  the 
seeds  of  truth)  which  the  satirical  poet  of  those  days  wrote 
in  celebration  of  him — we  mean  Fielding's  History  of 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great — does  seem  to  us  to  give  a  more 
curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  those  times  than  any 
recognized  history  of  them.  At  the  close  of  his  history  of 
George  II,  Smollett  condescends  to  give  a  short  chapter 
on  Literature  and  Manners.  He  speaks  of  Glover's 
Leonidas,  Gibber's  Careless  Husband,  the  poems  of  Mason, 
Gray,  the  two  Whiteheads,  '  the  nervous  style,  extensive 
erudition,   and  superior  sense  of  a  Cooke  :     the  delicate 
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taste,  the  jiolislu-il  muse,  and  tender  feeling  of  a  Lyttelton." 
'  King.'  he  ^ays.  '  shone  uniivalled  in  Roman  e]o(|uenee. 
the  female  sex  (.lisii-'uviished  themsehcs  by  their  taste  and 
ingenuity.  Miss  Caile  rivalled  the  eelebiated  Daeier  in 
leaiiiing  and  eiitieal  knowledge:  ^bs.  Ix'nuox  signalized 
hei'self  by  many  successful  elfoils  of  genius,  both  in  ])oetry 
and  j)rose  :  a:ul  Miss  Keid  excelled  the  eelel)rated  Rosalba 
in  ])orti'ait  [)ainting.  l)oth  ,n  miniature  and  at  laige.  in  oil 
as  M'ell  as  in  eraycjns.  The  genius  of  ( V-ivantes  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  novels  of  Fielding,  who  ])ainted  tlie  characters 
and  lidicided  the  follies  of  life  with  eijual  strength.  Inimour. 
and  propiiety.  The  lield  of  histi>ry  and  l»iogia]>hy  was 
cultivated  by  many  writers  of  al)ility.  among  whom  we 
distinguish  the  copious  (iuthrie.  tlie  ciicumstantial  Kaljih. 
the  laborious  Carte,  the  ]earne<^l  and  elegant  Kol)erts()n, 
antl.  abo\e  all.  the  ingenious.  ))enetrating.  and  eom])re- 
hensive  Hume."  A:c.  &c.  We  will  (piote  no  nioic  of  the 
passage.  Could  a  man  in  the  t-est  humour  8it  down  to 
wi'ile  a  gia\er  >alii'e  ':  Who  caies  for  the  tender  \\\\\>v  of 
Lyttelton  ".'  Who  knows  the  signal  etforts  of  Mis.  Lemiox"s 
genius  V  Who  lias  seen  the  admiral>le  perfoi'manccs.  in 
miniature  and  at  large,  in  oil  as  a\c11  as  in  crayons,  ot  a 
]Miss  Ivcid  ?  Lal»orious  Caite.  and  circumstantial  1!al|ih. 
and  copious  (iuthrie.  where  are  they,  their  A\orks.  and 
thcii'  i('])Utation  ".'  Mrs.  J>ennox"s  name  is  just  as  clean 
wij)ed  out  of  the  list  of  worthies  as  if  she  Jiad  nc\cr  Iteeti 
born  :  and  Miss  Ivcid.  though  she  was  once  actual  llcsh 
and  blood.  '  ri\al  in  nnniatuic  and  al  huge"  ot  the  cele- 
brated Rosalba.  she  is  as  if  she  had  never  been  at  all  :  her 
little  fai-thing  lushlight  of  a  soul  and  rcputatioi'  having 
buriit  out.  and  left  neither  wick  nor  tallow.  Death,  too. 
has  overtaken  copious  (Uithrie  and  circumsta.ntial  J;al|»ii. 
Only  a  U-w  know  whereal>outs  is  the  grave  whcic  lic> 
laborious  Caite  :  and  \et.  O  wondious  ]iowcr('f  genius  ! 
Fielding"s  men  and  woinen  aie  alive,  though  ilistory  s  arc 
not.  The  piogenitors  of  circumstantial  Ralj'h.  sent  loith 
after-  much  labour'  and  pa'-is  («f  making,  educatin.u.  Iccdin.- 
clothing,  a  real  man  ehild,  a  great  pal|)able  mass  ol  llcsh, 
bones,  and  blood  (we  say  nothing  about  the  spiiiti.  whicli 
Mas  to  move  through  the  woild.  pondcious.  writing  his- 
tories, and  to  die.  having  achieved  the  title  of  iircum- 
■stantial  Ralph  :  and  lo  !  without  any  of  tlie  irouMc  th;i' 
the   parents   of   Ralph   had   undeigone:   alone,    pi'ihaps.    m 
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a  watch  or  spunging-house,  fuddled,  most  likely,  in  the 
blandest,  easiest,  and  most  good-humoured  way  in  the 
world,  Henry  Fielding  makes  a  number  of  men  and  m  omen 
on  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  not  only  more  amusing  than 
Ralph  or  ^liss  Reid,  but  more  like  flesh  and  blood,  and 
more  ahve  now  than  they.  Is  not  Ameha  preparing  her 
husband's  Uttle  supper  ?  Is  not  IVIiss  Snap  chastely  pre- 
venting the  crime  of  Mr.  Firebrand  ?  Is  not  Parson 
Adams  in  the  midst>of  liis  family,  and  IVIr.  Wild  taking 
liis  last  bowl  of  punch  with  the  Newgate  Ordinary  ?  Is 
not  every  one  of  them  a  real  substantial  have-heen  person- 
age now  ? — more  real  than  Reid  or  Ralph  ?  For  our 
parts,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  they 
do  not  exist  someAvhere  else  ;  that  the  actions  attributed 
to  them  have  not  really  taken  place  ;  certain  we  are  that 
they  are  more  worthy  of  credence  than  Ralph,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  circumstantial  ;  who  may  or  may 
not  even  have  existed,  a  point  unworthy  of  disputation. 
As  for  IVIiss  Reid,  we  Anil  take  an  affidavit  that  neither  in 
miniature  nor  at  large  did  she  excel  the  celebrated  Rosalba  ; 
and  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Lennox,  we  consider  her  to  be 
a  mere  figment,  like  Narcissa,  Miss  Tabitha  Bramble,  or  any 
hero  or  heroine  depicted  by  the  liistorian  of  Peregrine  Pickle. 

In  Uke  manner,  after  viewing  nearly  ninety  portraits  of 
Robert  Macaire  and  liis  friend  Bertrand,  all  strongly 
resembling  each  other,  we  are  inclined  to  beheve  in  them 
both  as  historical  personages,  and  to  canvass  gravely  the 
circumstances  of  their  Hves.  Why  should  we  not  ?  Have 
we  not  their  portraits  ?  Are  not  they  sufficient  proofs  i 
If  not,  we  must  discredit  Napoleon  (as  Archbishop  Whateley 
teaches),  for  about  liis  figure  and  liimself  we  have  no  more 
authentic  testimony. 

Let  the  reahty  of  M.  Robert  Macaire  and  lus  friend 
M.  Bertrand  be  granted,  if  but  to  gratify  our  own  fondness 
for  those  exquisite  characters  :  we  find  the  worthy  pair 
in  the  French  capital,  minghng  with  all  grades  of  its  societj^ 
pars  magna,  in  the  intrigues,  pleasures,  perplexities, 
rogueries,  speculations,  wliicli  are  carried  on  in  Paris,  as  in 
our  own  chief  city  ;  for  it  need  not  be  said  that  roguery  is 
of  no  country  nor  clime,  but  finds,  ws  Travraxov  ye  -iraTpis 
77  (ioa-Kova-a  yrj,  is  a  citizen  of  all  countries  where  the 
quarters  are  good  ;  among  our  merry  neighbours  it  finds 
itself  very  much  at  its  ease. 
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Not  hciiiL!-  endowed,  then,  with  palrinioiiial  wealth,  hut 
i'<)in])('n('(l  to  (weicisr  their  genius  to  ol)taiii  (Ustiaetioii. 
oi'  even  suhsistenee.  we  see  Messrs.  Hertraiid  and  Maeaiic. 
1)V  turns.  ad()|)tinu  all  trades  and  professions,  and  exer- 
eisinn;  eaeh  with  their  own  ])eeuliar  in^^emiity.  As  pnhlie 
men.  we  ha\c  spoken  aii'eady  of  their  appearance  in  one 
or  two  inipoitant  eharaeters.  and  stated  that  the  (iovern- 
ment  lmcw  faiily  jealous  of  them,  e.xeludin^-  them  froiu 
oHiee.  as  the  Whiles  did  Loixl  l^rouuham.  As  ])ri\ate 
individuals,  they  are  made  to  distintiuish  tliemsel\cs  as 
the  foumleis  of  joinnals.  sm-iclis  in  roinuKiiulUi  (companies 
of  Avhieh  the  mend)ei's  are  irres|)onsihlc  licyond  the  amount 
of  their  shares),  and  all  sorts  of  conimeicial  sjieculations. 
i'e(pu'iin;4  intelligence  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  contideiice  and  liheral  dislnnxinents  fiem  the 
shareholdeis. 

T'hese  are.  amonj^  the  French,  so  numeious.  and  ha\c 
been,  of  late  year>  (in  the  shaj)e  of  Newspaper  C'omiianies. 
Bitumen  Companies.  ( Jahanized-lidti  Companies.  l»ail-ioad 
C(>m])anies.  (.^-c.).  pursued  with  such  a  blind  iumr.  and  lust 
of  gain,  by  that  easily  excited  and  imaginative  people. 
that,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  satirist  has  foimd  jilcnty 
of  occasion  for  remark,  and  -M.  ^buaire  and  his  friend 
innumeiable  oppoitunities  for  exeicisinu  theii-  talents. 

We  know  nothinu  of  ]\1.  Emile  de  (Jirardin.  except  thai, 
in  a  duel,  he  shot  the  Ijcst  man  in  i'^rancc.  Armand  Carrel  : 
and  in  (Jirardin's  faxour  it  nuist  be  .said,  that  he  had  no 
other  alternati\c  :  Init  was  ri.uht  in  proxokimi  the  duel, 
seeing  that  the  whole  Re})ublican  ))aity  had  \owed  his 
destruction,  and  that  he  fought  and  killed  their  champion, 
as  it  were.  \\"e  know-  notliing  of  M.  CiraidinV  pii\atc 
character:  but.  as  fai'  as  we  can  judge  from  the  bicncli 
public  prints,  he  seems  to  l)e  the  most  speculative  ot 
speeulators.  and.  ot  coiuse,  a  fair  butt  hu-  I  he  malice  ot 
the  earieaturists.  His  one  great  crime,  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
French  Republicans  and  "Rcpul)lican  newspaper  i)ro- 
prietors.  was.  that  (^irard'u  set  uj)  a  journal,  as  Ii«-  called 
it,  '  franchcnuni  itionarchiqia  .'-~i\  journal  in  ihi'  pay  ot 
the  monareliv.  that  is.— and  a  journal  that  cost  only  torty 
francs  bv  the  vear.  The  yationnl  costs  twice  as  nuich  : 
the  Charivari  itself  costs  half  as  much  again  :  and  tiiougli 
all  newsj)apers.  of  all  i)arties.  concurred  in  '  snut)l)ini: 
poor  M.   Girardin   and   his  joiunal.   the   IJcpublicaii    prints 
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Avere  by  far  the  most  bitter  against  him,  thundering  daily 
accusations  and  personahties  ;  whether  the  abuse  was  w  ell 
or  ill  founded,  we  know  not  :  hence  arose  the  duel  M'ith 
Carrel  ;  after  the  termination  of  which,  Girardin  put  by 
his  pistol,  and  vowed,  very  properly,  to  assist  in  the  shed- 
ding of  no  more  blood.  Girardin  had  been  the  originator 
of  numerous  other  speculations  besides  the  journal  :  the 
capital  of  these,  like  that  of  the  journal,  was  raised  by 
shares  ;  and  the  shaBeholders,  by  some  fatality,  have  found 
themselves  woefully  in  the  lurch  ;  while  Girardin  carries  on 
the  war  gaily,  is,  or  was,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  has  money,  goes  to  Court,  and  possesses  a  certain 
kind  of  reputation.  He  invented,  we  believe,  the  Institu- 
tion Agronome  de  Coetho}  the  Physiotiotype,  the  Journal  des 
Connoissances  Utiles,  the  Pantheon  Litteraire,  and  the 
system  of  '  Primes  ' — premiums,  that  is — to  be  given,  by 
lottery,  to  certain  subscribers  in  these  institutions.  Could 
Robert  Macaire  see  such  things  going  on,  and  have  no  hand 
in  them  ? 

Accordingly,  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Bertrand  are  made  the 
heroes  of  many  speculations  of  the  kind.  In  almost  the 
first  print  of  our  collection,  Robert  discourses  to  Bertrand 
of  his  projects.  '  Bertrand,'  says  the  disinterested  admirer 
of  talent  and  enterprise,  '  J'adore  I'industrie.  Si  tu  veux 
nous  creons  une  banque,  mais  la,  une  vraie  banque  : 
capital  cent  millions  de  millions,  cent  milliards  de  milliards 
d'actions.  Nous  enfongons  la  banque  de  France,  les  ban- 
quiers,  les  banquistes  ;  nous  enfonyons  tout  le  monde.' 
'  Qui,'  says  Bertrand,  very  calm  and  stupid,  '  mais  les  gen- 
darmes ? '  '  Que  tu  es  bete,  Bertrand,  est-ce  qu'on  arrete  un 
millionnaire  ?  '  Such  is  the  key  to  M.  Macaire's  philo- 
sophy ;    and  a  wise  creed  too,  as  times  go. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  Robert  appears  soon  after  ; 
he  has  not  created  a  bank,  but  a  journal.  He  sits  in  a  chair 
of  state,  and  discourses  to  a  shareholder.  Bertrand,  calm 
and  stupid  as  before,  stands  humbly  beliind.  '  Sir,'  says 
the  editor  of  La  Blague,  journal  quotidienne,  '  our  profits 
arise  from  a  new  combination.  The  journal  costs  twenty 
francs  ;  we  sell  it  for  twenty-three  and  a  half.  A  million 
subscribers  make  three  millions  and  a  half  of  profits  ;  there 
are  my  figures  ;    contradict  me  by  figures,  or  I  will  bring 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  descriptions  of  these  various 
inventions. 
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an  action  for  lilx.'!."  The  leadci'  may  fam-y  the  >rvnf  takr-- 
]Ainv  in  En^dand.  whcic  many  sui-h  a  swindling;  prospectus 
lias  obtained  credit  ;'rc  now.  At  Plate  .'53.  Kol)ert  is  still 
a  joui'nalist  :  he  l)rint:s  to  the  editoi'  of  a  paper  an  aititle 
of  his  eoinjiosition.  a  violent  attaek  on  a  law.  '  .My  dear 
y\.  ^hu•airc."  says  the  editoi'.  '  this  must  he  thanired  :  we 
nuist  i>rai.'<(  this  law."  *  Bon.  bon  1  "  says  oui'  versatile 
Maeaire.  '  Je  \ais  retoutlur  ea.  i-t  je  \(ais  fais  en  i'a\cur 
de  la  loi  loi  (trtirli  innus.o  tt.r.' 

Can  such  things  l)e  '.'  Is  it  possil)le  that  Frenth  j< annalists 
can  so  forget  themselves  ".'  The  rii!';ues  I  they  .shcuki  cnme 
to  Knuland  and  learn  (■(•nsistency.  i'lic  honesty  of  the 
Pi'ess  in  JMiuland  is  like  the  aii'  wr  lui'athe.  without  it  we 
die.  No.  lU)  !  in  Prani-e.  the  satire-  may  do  \-eiy  well  : 
l>ut  for  JMiuland  it  is  too  monstrous.  Call  the  Press  stupid, 
eall  it  vulgai'.  call  it  violent.  —  but  honest  it  i<.  \\'ho  e\ei- 
heard  of  a  ;oinnal  chanLMim  its  jxilities '.'  O  hntjiord.' 
O  mons  !  as  Kolx-rt  Mataiie  says,  this  would  be  eaii^ini.; 
lh(>  joke  too  fa  I'. 

When  he  has  done  with  new  s])apeis.  llobeil  .Maiaire 
begins  to  distiniznish  himself  on  'Chaiifre.^  as  a  i-reator  ot 
eonipanies.  a  vendor  of  sliaics.  or  a  dal)bler  in  foiciun  stock. 
'  Buy  my  coal-mine  shares.*  shouts  Ilobeit  :  "  uold  mino. 
silver  mines,  diamond  nunes.  '"  sunt  de  la  pot-bouille.  dc  la 
ratatouille  en  eonii)araison  de  ma  houille."  l>ook.  says 
he.  on  another  occasion,  to  a  very  timid,  open-countenanced 
chent.  '  yon  have  a  ])roperty  t(«  sell  !  1  have  found  the  very 
man.  a  iich  capitalist,  a  fellow  whose  liills  aic  bcttci-  than 
bank-notes."  His  client  sells;  the  bills  arc  taken  in  i>ay- 
ment.  and  siuned  bv  that  resj)ectal)le  cai)italist.  .Monsuan 
de  8aint-Bertrand.  "  At  I'late  si.  we  lind  him  inditiuL'  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  woild.  ruiminu  t  hus  :-  '  Sn.  — 1 
regret  to  sav  that  your  a|)|)lication  for  share-  in  the  Con- 
solidated European  ]ncombustil)le  Bla.king  Association 
cannot  l)e  com})lied  with,  as  all  the  sliaics  of  the  ( '.  f..l.  IVA. 
were  disposed  of  on  the  day  they  wciv  issued.  1  hav(  , 
nevertheless.  rcLristered  vour  name,  and  in  .  ase  a  second 
series  should  be  jnit  fortli.  J  shall  have  the  honour  ol 
inimediatelv  ginnL'  voii  notice.  1  am.  sir.  yours  tVc..  t he 
Director.  Roliert  Macair.-."-  I'rnil  :{0(i.(i -t  th.se.  la- 
says  to  Berti-and.  '  and  poison  all   Fiance  with  lliem.       A- 

'  Wo  have  given  a  des(ri])ti..n  el  a  -ciite.l  Maeaire  in  llie  aeeounl 
of  M.  de  Bernard":;  novels. 
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usual,  tlie  stupid  Bertrand  remonstrates — '  But  we  have 
not  sold  a  single  share  ;    you  have  not  a  penny  in  your 

pocket,  and '  '  Bertrand,  you  are  an  ass  ;  do  as  I  bid 

you.' 

Will  this  satire  apply  anywhere  in  England  V  Have  we 
any  consolidated  European  blacking  associations  amongst 
us  ?  Have  we  penniless  directors  issuing  El  Dorado 
prospectuses,  and  jockeying  their  shares  through  the 
market  V  For  infotmation  on  this  head,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  newspapers  ;  or  if  he  be  connected  with 
the  city,  and  acquainted  with  commercial  men,  he  will  be 
able  to  say  whether  all  the  persons  \A'hose  names  figure  at 
the  head  of  announcements  of  projected  companies  are  as 
rich  as  Rothschild,  or  quite  as  honest  as  heart  could  desire. 

When  Macaire  has  suflficiently  exploite  the  Bourse, 
whether  as  a  gambler  in  the  public  funds,  or  other  com- 
panies, he  sagely  perceives  that  it  is  time  to  turn  to  some 
other  profession,  and,  providing  himself  with  a  black  gown, 
proposes  blandly  to  Bertrand  to  set  up — a  new  religion. 
'  Mon  ami,'  says  the  repentant  sinner,  '  le  temps  de  la 
commandite  va  passer,  mats  les  hadavds  ne  passeront  pas 
(O  rare  sentence!  it  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  !), 
occupons-nous  de  ce  qui  est  eternel.  Si  nous  fassions  une 
religion  ?  '  On  which  M.  Bertrand  remarks,  '  A  religion  ! 
\\  hat  the*  devil — a  religion  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make.' 
But  Macaire's  receipt  is  easy.  '  Get  a  gown,  take  a  shop,' 
he  says,  '  borrow  some  chairs,  preach  about  Napoleon,  or 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  Mohere — and  there's  a  rehgion 
for  you  !  ' 

We  have  quoted  this  sentence  more  for  the  contrast  it 
offers  with  our  own  manners,  than  for  its  merits.  After 
the  noble  paragraph,  '  Les  badauds  ne  passeront  pas, 
occupons-nous  de  ce  qui  est  eternel,'  one  would  have 
expected  better  satire  upon  cant  than  the  words  that 
follow.  We  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say  whether  the 
subjects  chosen  are  those  that  had  been  selected  by  Pere 
Enfantin,  or  Chatel,  or  Lacordaire  :  but  the  words  are 
curious,  we  think,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  satire  is  so 
poor.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  rehgion  in  Paris  :  even 
clever  M.  Philipon,  who  satirizes  everything,  and  must 
know,  therefore,  some  little  about  the  subject  which  he 
ridicules,  has  nothing  to  say,  but,  '  Preach  a  sermon,  and 
that  makes  a  religion  ;   anything  will  do.'     If  anything  will 
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flo.  it  is  clear  that  the  ivhoions  coiiinuKht v  is  not  in  murh 
clomaiid.  'I'aituff'e  had  l)ett('r  tliinus  tosay'ahout  hvixnti.w. 
in  his  time:  l)iit.  thm.  Faith  was  alive:  now.  th'eiv  is  \\u 
satirizinji'  icliuioiis  cant  in  FratU'c  :  for  its  t'ontraiv.  true 
religion,  has' disappeaied  alto>!cthei- :  and  havini:  n'o  suh- 
stanee.  can  cast  no  shadow.  If  a  satirist  would  Ia<h  the 
religiotis  hypocrites  in  Etiyhnid.  now.— the  Hiuh-(  huidi 
hy])ocrites.  the  Low-Chunh  hypocrites,  the  j)roiniscuous 
Dis.senting  hypocrites,  the  Xo-Po])eiy  hyi)ocrites.— he  would 
have  ample  sul)j(x-t  cTiough.  In  Fi-an<-e.  the  religious  hyjio 
ei'ites  went  out  with  the  l)ourhons.  'I'hose  who  remain 
pit)us  in  that  country  (or.  latliei'.  wc  should  sav.  in  the 
eajjital.  for  of  that  we  sj)eak),  aie  unaffectedly  so.  foi-  tlie\- 
have  no  woi'ldly  benetit  to  hope  for  from  their  piet\-  :  the 
great  majority  hav(^  no  icligion  at  all.  and  do  not  scolf  at 
the  f(wv.  for  scoffing  is  the  minority's  weapon,  and  is  passed 
always  to  the  weaker  side,  whatever  that  ma\-  he.  Thus 
H.  K.  cai'icatui-(>s  the  Ministeis  :  if  hy  any  accident  that 
body  of  men  should  be  dismissed  from  theii'  situations, 
and  be  succeeded  by  H.  l>."s  fiiends.  the  Toiies.  -  w  hat 
must  the  ))o()r  artist  do  '.■'  He  must  pine  awiiy  a.nd  die.  if 
he  be  not  converted  ;  he  cannot  always  be  paying  conijili 
nients  :  foi'  caricature  has  a  s[)ice  of  (locthc's  l)e\il  in  it. 
and  is  "  der  (i(Mst  der  stets  verneint."  the  S|)irit  that  is  always 
denying. 

With  c^ne  or  two  of  the  French  w  liters  and  painteis  of 
caricatures,  the  King  tried  the  exi)eriment  of  hril)cry  : 
which  succeeded  occasionally  in  l)uying  otf  the  enemy,  and 
bringing  him  from  the  re]:)ublican  to  the  royal  camp  :  hut 
when  there,  the  desertei'  was  ne\cr  of  any  use.  Figaio, 
when  .so  treated,  grew  fat  aTul  (les])onding.  and  lost  all  Ins 
sprightly  vern  :  and  Xemesis  became  as  gentle  a->  a 
Quakeress.  But  these  instances  of  'latting"  were  iioi 
many.  JSome  few  poets  wcic  l)ought  o\(m-:  hut.  among 
men"  following  the  profession  of  the  pi'css.  a  chanire  ot 
politics  is  an  infringement  of  the  ])oinl  of  honour,  and 
a  man  must  fight  as  well  as  apostatize  A  ver\-  eunou-- 
table  might  be  made,  .signalizing  the  ditfcrcnee  ot  the 
moral  standai'd  between  us  and  the  French.  Why  i>  ihe 
grossne.ss  and  indelicacy.  i)ublicly  ])(>iinit(ed  in  l-jiL^land. 
unknown  in  France,  where  private  molality  is.  certainly. 
at  a  lower  ebb  ?  Why  is  th(>  point  ot  private  honour  imw 
more  riuidlv  maintained  among  the   FrcMich  V      Why   i-  ii . 
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as  it  should  be,  a  moral  disgrace  for  a  Frenchman  to  go 
into  debt,  and  no  disgrace  for  him  to  cheat  his  customer  ? 
Why  is  there  more  honesty  and  less — more  propriety  and 
less  y— and  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  particular  vices 
or  virtues  which  belong  to  each  nation  in  its  turn  ? 

The  above  is  the  Reverend  M.  Macaire's  solitary  exploit 
as  a  spiritual  s\\indler  :  as  Mattre  Macaire  in  the  courts  of 
law,  as  avocat,  avoue — in  a  humbler  capacity  even,  as 
a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  distinguishes  himself  greatly,  as 
may  be  imagined.  On  one  occasion  we  find  the  learned 
gentleman  humanely  visiting  an  unfortunate  detenu — no 
other  person,  in  fact,  than  his  friend  M.  Bertrand,  who  has 
fallen  into  some  trouble,  and  is  awaiting  the  sentence  of 
the  law.     He  begins — 

'  Mon  cher  Bertrand,  donne-moi  cent  ecus,  je  te  fais 
acquitter  d'emblee.' 

'  J'ai  pas  d'argent.' 

'  He  bien,  donne-moi  cent  francs.' 

'  Pas  le  sou.' 

'  Tu  n'as  pas  dix  francs  ?  ' 

'  Pas  un  hard.' 

'  Alors  donne-moi  tes  bottes,  je  plaiderai  la  circonstance 
attenuante.' 

The  manner  in  which  Maitre  Macaire  soars  from  the  cent 
ecus  (a  high  point  already)  to  the  sublime  of  the  boots,  is  in 
the  best  comic  style.  In  another  instance  he  pleads  before 
a  judge,  and,  mistaking  his  client,  pleads  for  defendant, 
instead  of  plaintiff.  '  The  infamy  of  the  plaintiff's  character, 
my  luds,  renders  his  testimony  on  such  a  charge  as  this 
wholly  unavailing.'  '  M.  Macaire,  M.  Macaire,'  cries  the 
attorney,  in  a  fright,  '  you  are  for  the  plaintiff  !  '  '  This, 
my  lords,  is  what  the  defendant  will  say.  This  is  the  line 
of  defence  which  the  opposite  party  intend  to  pursue,  as  if 
slanders  like  these  could  weigh  with  an  enlightened  jury, 
or  injure  the  spotless  reputation  of  my  client !  '  In  this 
story  and  expedient  M.  Macaire  has  been  indebted  to  the 
English  bar.  If  there  be  an  occupation  for  the  Englisii 
satirist  in  the  exposing  of  the  cant  and  knavery  of  the 
pretenders  to  religion,  what  room  is  there  for  him  to  lash 
the  infamies  of  the  law  ?  On  this  point  the  French  are 
babes  in  iniquity  compared  to  us — a  counsel  prostituting 
himself  for  money  is  a  matter  with  us  so  stale,  that  it  is 
hardly  food  for  satire  :    wiiich,  to  be  popular,  must  find 
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some    iiiucli    riK.iv    r,,Mi|)li.atf(l    and     iiitctcstini!     kimviTV 

\\ll('l'<M)ll  to  exercise  its  >kill. 

.M.  .Macaire  is  nu>y  skilful  in  love  than  in  law  .  and  ai)|)ears 
once  (!!•  twice  in  a  nciv  amiable  liuhl  while  undei-  the 
intluence  ot  the  teridei'  passion.  We  tind  him  at  the  head 
<'t  one  of  tho>e  useful  estalijishments  unknown  in  our 
country  a  liuicau  de  .Maria^c  ;  half  a  dozen  of  such  placi-s 
aic  daily  advertised  in  the  .louinals  :  and.  "  une  \cu\t'  de 
trente  ans  ayant  unc  foitune  de  deux  cent  mille  fiancs,"  or, 
'  une  demoiselle  <|c  .juiii/.e  alls,  jolie.  (I'une  fainillc  tres 
distiiiL^uee.  (|ui  posx'de  ticnte  nuUe  livres  de  rentes."  - 
continually,  in  this  kindhearled  way,  aic  offering  them- 
selves to  the  public:  sometimes  it  is  a  gentleman,  with 
a  '  piiysi({Ue  agreahle.  -(U->  taleiis  desociete  ' — and  a  place 
under  (iovernmenl.  who  makes  a  sacrifice  of  himself  in 
a  similar  mannei-.  In  our  little  histoiical  gallery  we  tind 
this  phiiant  hropic  atiti-.Malthusian  at  the  head  of  an 
establishment  of  this  kind,  introducing  a  very  meek,  simple- 
looking  bacheloi'to  some  di>t  iuLiuished  ladies  of  Wi^  ronnois- 
.sc//K'r.  '  Let  me  ])i'esent  you.  sir.  to  Madame  de  St.  Bertrand 
(it  is  our  old  fiicndi.  \eu\-e  de  la  grande  armee,  et  ]\I(llle. 
Kloa  de  \\'orms))ir( — ces  dames  brulent  de  I'envie  de  faire 
votre  ct)nnoissance  ;  je  les  ai  invitees  a  diner  cliez  \dus  ce 
soir,  vous  nous  menerez  a  Topera.  et  nous  ferons  une  petite 
parte  d"eearte.  Tenez  vous  l)ien,  M.  (iobard  !  ces  clames 
ont  des  ])rojets  sur  xous  ! 

Hai)])y  (K)bai'd  !  haj)|)y  system,  which  can  thus  bring  the 
l)ure  and  loving  togetlier,  and  acts  as  the  Ix'st  ally  of 
Hymen  !  The  announcement  of  the  rank  and  titles  of 
Madanu'  de  St.  Bertiand  — '  veuve  de  la  grand(>  aiinee  '  is 
very  liappy.  '  La  (jraiidi  (tniui  '  has  been  a  father  to  more 
orphans,  and  a  husi)and  to  more  w  idows,  than  it  ever  made. 
Mistresses  of  cafis.  old  governes.ses.  ke<'])ers  of  boardmg 
houses,  genteel  beL'L^ars.  and  ladies  of  lowei'  ranks  still. 
liave  this  favourit(>  pedigree.  They  have  all  had  iikiUh  iirs 
(what  kind  it  is  needless  to  jtarticidari/.e).  they  are  all 
connected  w  ith  the  gnuH!  h'<iiun<  .  and  their  fathers  were  all 
colonels.  This  title  exacth  answers  to  the  '  clergyman  s 
daughter'  in  England -as.  '  .\  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  cleriivman.  is  desirons  to  teach,'  &c.  :  "  A  clergyman  s 
widow  I'ec-eives  into  her  hou.se  a  few  .sel(>ct."  and  so  toith. 
'Appeal  to  the  benevolent.  By  a  series  of  unheard  ot 
calamities,  a  voun^  ladv.  danditer  ..f  a  clergyman  m  the 
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west  of  England,  has  been  plunged,'  &c. ,  &c.  The  difference 
is  curious,  as  indicating  the  standard  of  respectability. 

The  male  beggar  of  fashion  is  not  so  well  known  among, 
us  as  in  Paris,  where  street-doors  are  open  ;  six  or  eight 
families  live  in  a  house  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  earns 
his  livelihood  by  this  profession,  can  make  half  a  dozen 
visits  without  the  trouble  of  knocking  from  house  to  house, 
and  the  pain  of  being  observed  by  the  whole  street,  while 
the  footman  is  examining  him  from  the  area.  Some  few 
may  be  seen  in  England  about  the  inns  of  court,  where  the 
locality  is  favourable  (where,  however,  the  owners  of  the 
chambers  are  not  proverbially  soft  of  heart,  so  that  the 
harvest  must  be  poor)  ;  but  Paris  is  full  of  such  adven- 
turers,-— fat,  smooth-tongued,  and  well-dressed,  with  gloves 
and  gilt-headed  canes,  who  would  be  insulted  almost  by 
the  offer  of  silver,  and  expect  your  gold  as  their  right. 
Among  these,  of  course,  our  friend  Robert  plays  his  part ; 
and  an  excellent  engraving  represents  him,  snuff-box  in 
hand,  advancing  to  an  old  gentleman,  whom,  by  his  poodle, 
his  powdered  head,  and  his  drivelling,  stupid  look,  one 
knows  to  be  a  Carlist  of  the  old  regime.  '  I  beg  pardon,' 
says  Robert ;  '  is  it  really  yourself  to  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  ?  ' — '  It  is.'  '  Do  you  take  snuff  ?  ' — 
'  I  thank  you.'  '  Sir,  I  have  had  misfortunes — I  want 
assistance.  I  am  a  Vendean  of  illustrious  birth.  You 
know  the  family  of  Macairbec — we  are  of  Brest.  My 
grandfather  served  the  King  in  his  galleys  ;  my  father 
and  I  belong,  also,  to  the  marine.  Unfortunate  suits  at 
law  have  plunged  us  into  difficulties,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  you  for  the  succour  of  ten  francs.' — '  Sir,  I  never 
give  to  those  I  don't  know.'  '  Right  sir,  perfectly  right. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  lend  me  ten  francs  ?  ' 

The  adventures  of  Doctor  Macaire  need  not  be  described, 
because  the  different  degrees  in  quackery,  which  are 
taken  by  that  learned  physician,  are  all  well  kno\An  in 
England,  where  we  have  the  advantage  of  many  higher 
degrees  in  the  science,  which  our  neighbours  know  nothing 
about.  We  have  not  Hahnemann,  but  we  have  his  dis- 
ciples ;  we  have  not  Broussais,  but  we  have  the  College 
of  Health  ;  and  surely  a  dose  of  Morrison's  pills  is  a  sub- 
limer  discovery  than  a  draught  of  hot  water.  We  had 
St.  John  Long,  too, — where  is  his  science  ? — and  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  some  important  cures  have  been 
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effected  l)y  thr  in-|)iic(l  di-nitaiic^  nf  •  rlic  cluuch  '  in 
Xewmaii  Srivct.  wl.i.ii,  if  n  ,(intiiuir  tu  practise,  will 
sadly  iiitrirnc  uiti'  ihr  |.i(ilits  ot  the  regular  physicians. 
and  whfic  ill.'  niii.eli-  nf  thr  .\1i1h'  I'aii-  are  alxmt  In  lie 
acted  (i\ci    aLiaiii. 

In  speakin-  "I'  M.  Maran.'  and  Ins  a(l\ cut nics.  we  have 
managed  -<>  cniinly  lo  conN  in.  .•  din^clvcs  oi'  the  lealitv 
tit'  the  pci-dnauc  ihat  w .  Iia\c  (pnic  tmuottcn  to  speak 
ot  .Messi>.  IMiilipdii  and  l)amnicr,  who  are.  tiie  one  tlie 
inventor,  the  oihcr  ihc  dr-i-ncr.  of  the  Macaire  I'ictuie 
(Jalleiy.  As  \\<iik^  of  ■<jirit.  t  hc-r  drawings  arc  not  more 
reniarkahii'  than  tiny  arc  as  works  of  art,  and  we  ne\er 
I'ecoilect  to  ha\e  mcii  a  scries  of  >ketches  jxissessinu'  moie 
extraordinary  c|e\crnc>-~  and  \aricfy.  The  countenance 
and  tiiiure  of  .Maiairc.  and  the  dear  stujjid  licrtrand.  aic 
pi'csei'\('(l.  of  coin-c.  with  Lireat  hdclit\'  throMuhovit  :  hut 
the  adiniral)lc  wa\'  in  whieh  each  ficsli  eliaiactci'  is  con- 
eei\etl,  the  L;rote-ipie  a ppropriatcne-s  of  luil)cit  s  e\cry 
sueeessi\-e  attitude  and  m-^t  i<  ulat  ion.  and  the  \aricty  ot 
liertrand's  po-^tUKs  nf  inxaiiahlc  repose,  the  e.\(piisite 
fitness  of  ail  ih.c  ot lici'  chaiaeters.  w  ho  act  their  httlc  ))arl 
and  disa]tpear  from  the  --cene.  cannot  he  desciil)ed  on 
paper,  oi'  too  luLihly  landed.  'Hie  limncs  are  \  cry  caic- 
lessly  diawn  :  hut.  it'  the  reader  can  undi'istand  us.  all  the 
attitudes  and  liinh-  arc  pcih'ctly  coiiciml.  and  wonder- 
fully natural  and  \aiiou-.  .\fter  |)ondeiinu  o\  er  these 
drawings  for  sonic  hours,  a-  we  have  heen  while  compiling' 
this  notice  of  them.  \\<-  ha\c  -row  n  to  helieve  thai  the 
])eisonaues  are  ival.  and  the  scenes  icinain  imprinted  on 
tlu>  hrain  as  if  we  had  al)s.ihncly  heen  present  at  llicir 
acting.  Perhaps  the  clevci-  way  in  which  the  ])lati's  arc 
coloured,  and  the  excellent  eflc  t  which  i-  put  into  each, 
may  add  to  this  illusion.  Now.  in  looking-.  h)r  instance. 
at  11.  J>."s  slim  vapory  liLiurcs.  they  have  struck  u-  as 
excellent  Ukun  ■•^■^i  ■•<  of  men  and  women,  hut  no  more  :  the 
bodies  want  sjiirit.  action,  and  individuality:  (-"corL'c 
Cniik.shaidc.  as  a  humorist  has  (piite  as  mu<h  -■emus,  hut 
he  does  not  know  the  art  of  "  etfect  "  so  well  as  .Monsieur 
Dauniiei' :  and.  if  w(>  mi-ht  vcnlure  to  uive  a  word  ot 
advice  to  another  humoi'ous  desiuner.  who.se  ^\<n\<.^  aie 
extensively  circulated— the  illu.strator  of  Pirhinrk.  and 
Nichohis  S'irkhJni.—n  would  I)e  to  study  wvll  these  caiica- 
ture.s  of  Monsi.Mi'r  Daumier  ;    who,  though  he  executes  very 
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carelessly,  knows  very  ^^ell  \\'lmt  he  Avould  express,  indi- 
cates perfectly  the  attitude  and  identity  of  his  figure,  and 
is  quite  aware,  beforehand,  of  the  effect  wliich  he  intends 
to  produce.  The  one  we  should  fancy  to  be  a  practised 
artist,  taking  his  ease  ;  the  other,  a  young  one,  somewhat 
bewildered  :  a  very  clever  one,  however,  who,  if  he  Avould 
think  more,  and  exaggerate  less,  Avould  add  not  a  little  to 
his  reputation. 

Having  pursued,  3,11  through  these  remarks,  the  com- 
parison between  English  art  and  French  art,  English  and 
French  humour,  manners,  and  morals,  perhaps  we  should 
jj  'i    endeavour,  also,  to  write  an  analytical  essay  on  English 
1^.  ■      cant  or  humbug,  as  distinguished  from  French.     It  might 
be  shown  that  the  latter  was  more  picturesque  and  start- 
'»»^    ling,   the  former  more  substantial  and  positive.     It  has 
""'■■""'none  of  the  poetic  flights  of  the  French  genius,  but  advances 
steadily,  and  gains  more  ground  in  the  end  than  its  spright- 
lier    compeer.     But    such    a    discussion    would    carry    us 
through  the  ^^•hole  range  of  French  and  English  history, 
and  the  reader  has  probably  read  quite  enough  of  tlie 
subject  in  this  and  the  foregoing  pages. 

We  shall,  therefore,  say  no  more  of  French  and  English 
caricatures  generally,  or  of  Mr.  Macaire's  particular  accom- 
plishments and  adventures.  They  are  far  better  understood 
by  examining  the  original  pictures,  by  which  Philipon  and 
Dauraier  have  illustrated  them,  than  by  translations  first 
into  print  and  afterwards  into  English.  They  form  a  very 
curious  and  instructive  commentary  upon  the  present  state 
of  society  in  Paris,  and  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the 
whole  of  this  struggling,  noisy,  busy,  merry  race  shall  have 
exchanged  their  pleasures  or  occupations  for  a  quiet  coffin 
(and  a  tawdry  lying  epitaph)  at  Montmartre,  or  Pere  la 
Chaise;  when  the  follies  here  recorded  shall  have  been 
superseded  by  new  ones,  and  the  fools  nov:  so  active  shall 
have  given  up  the  inheritance  of  the  world  to  their  children  ; 
the  latter  will,  at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  knowing, 
intimately  and  exactly,  the  manners  of  life  and  being  of 
their  grandsires,  and  calling  up,  when  they  so  choose  it, 
our  ghosts  from  the  grave,  to  live,  love,  quarrel,  swindle, 
suffer,  and  struggle  on  blindly  as  of  yore.  And  when  the 
amused  speculator  shall  have  laughed  sufficiently  at  the 
immensity  of  our  follies,  and  the  paltriness  of  our  aims, 
smiled  at  our  exploded  superstitions,  wondered  how  this 
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man  should  lir  r(,n>i(lt'i'c(l  L'reat.  who  is  now  clean  forootten 
(as  copious  <;\nlui<'  Itctore  mrntiont'd  i  :  how  this  slmiild 
have  l)frn  thoiiLrhl  a  patiiot  w  lio  is  but  a  knavr  s]:)outini:' 
coniinon-phici- :  nv  how  that  -hould  have  Itrcn  duMit'd 
a  ])hiloso])h'-i'  wlio  i>  hut  a  (hiH  fooL  hhnkiiiir  soh'um.  and 
jji-ftcndiii!.'' to  sec  ill  t  he  (lark  :  when  hr  shall  have  cxainincd 
all  these  at  his  leisure,  ^inilinir  in  a  ]»leasant  i(interni)t  and 
(fooddnuuouied  >u|iei  im  it  v.  and  thankinLi'  llea\en  for  his 
inereasetl  liirht^.  he  w  ill  shut  the  honk,  and  lie  a  foul  a^  hi- 
fathcrs  were  hef^re  hiiu. 

It    runs   in   the   hlood.      Well   hast   thou   said.   O   rai:^ed 
Macaire. — "  Le    jour    \a    pa-^er.    mais    les    badauds    ne 

rASSEllONT    I'A-." 


LITTLE  POTNSINET 

[Fmser's  Magazine,  October,  1839] 

About  the  year  1760,  there  lived,  at  Paris,  a  little  fellow, 
who  was  the  darling  of  all  the  wags  of  his  acquaintance. 
Nature  seemed,  in  the  formation  of  this  little  man,  to  have 
amused  herself,  by  giving  loose  to  half  a  hundred  of  her 
most  comical  caprices.  He  had  some  wit  and  drollery  of 
his  own,  \\'hich  sometimes  rendered  his  sallies  very  amusing  ; 
but,  where  his  friends  laughed  with  him  once,  they  laughed 
at  him  a  thousand  times,  for  he  had  a  fund  of  absurdity  in 
himself  that  was  more  pleasant  than  all  the  wit  in  the  world. 
He  was  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  as  wicked  as  an  ape,  and  as 
silly  as  a  goose.  He  did  not  possess  one  single  grain  of 
common  sense ;  but,  in  revenge,  his  pretensions  were 
enormous,  his  ignorance  vast,  and  his  credulity  more 
extensive  still.  From  his  youth  upwards,  he  had  read 
nothing  but  the  new  novels,  and  the  verses  in  the  almanacs, 
which  helped  him  not  a  little  in  making,  what  he  called, 
poetry  of  his  own  ;  for,  of  course,  our  little  hero  was  a  poet. 
All  the  common  usages  of  life,  all  the  \\ays  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  customs  of  society,  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown 
to  him  ;  add  to  these  good  qualities,  a  magnificent  conceit, 
a  cowardice  inconceivable,  and  a  face  so  irresistibly  comic, 
that  every  one  who  first  beheld  it  was  compelled  to  burst 
out  a-laughing,  and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  this  strange 
little  gentleman.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  voice,  and 
uttered  all  his  sentences  in  the  richest  tragic  tone.  He 
was  little  better  than  a  dwarf  ;  but  he  elevated  his  eye- 
brows, held  up  his  neck,  walked  on  the  tips  of  his  toes, 
and  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  giant.  He  had  a  little  pair 
of  bandy  legs,  which  seemed  much  too  short  to  support 
anything  like  a  human  body  ;  but,  by  the  help  of  these 
crooked  supporters,  he  thought  he  could  dance  like  a  Grace  ; 
and,  indeed,  fancied  all  the  graces  possible  were  to  be  found 
in  his  person.  His  goggle  eyes  were  always  rolling  about 
wildly,  as  if  in  correspondence  with  the  disorder  of  his  little 
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In'aiii  :  and  lii^  ((lUiilciiaMic  lhu>  woi-c  an  cxiJicssidn  ot 
perpetual  wtmdrr.  WiUi  sudi  liap))y  natural  ^ttit'ts.  he  not 
only  I'ell  into  all  tr.ps  that  wcir  laid  I'oi'  liiin.  hut  seemed 
almost  to  uo  out  of  his  way  to  seek  them  :  although,  to  l)e 
sure,  his  friends  did  not  ^i\e  him  much  trouMe  in  that  seari'h. 
for  they  prepared  hoaxes  for  him  incessantly. 

One  (lay  the  wans  introduced  him  to  a  company  of  ladies, 
who,  tliouuh  not  countesses  and  ]»rincesses  exactly,  took. 
ne\crt  heless.  tho>c  titles  upon  thenrsehes  foj-  the  nonce: 
and  weic  all.  for  the  same  ica.son.  violently  smitten  with 
■\lastei'  l\)insinet"s  pcison.  One  of  them,  the  lady  of  the 
house,  was  especially  tender  :  a,nd.  f^eatinu  him  hy  lici  side 
at  su|)per.  so  ])lie(l  him  with  smiles,  oules.  and  champai^ne, 
that  oui'  little  hero  i^icw  cia/.ed  w  ith'ecstasy.  and  wild  with 
lo\-e.  In  the  midst  of  his  happiness,  a  ciuel  knock  was 
heard  below.  acc<impanied  by  (puck  loud  talkini;.  sweariuLi. 
and  shuniinu;  of  feet  :  you  would  liaNc  thoui^hl  a  rci^iment 
was  at  the  door.  "(Hi.  lieaNciis!"  cried  the  marchioness, 
stai'tinu  up.  and  i:i\  inn  to  tin'  hand  of  I'oitisinet  one  part  inn 
s(piee/,e  :  "  tly  —  lly.  my  Poinsinet  :  "tis  the  colonel  my 
luisl)and  I  "  At  thi-.  each  nentlcman  of  the  party  io>e. 
and,  drawing  his  rapics,  \owed  to  cut  his  way  through  lli'' 
c-olonel  and  all  hi>  iiKiasqii,  ((tiii ■<.  oi-  die.  if  need  he.  I>>  the 
.side  of  Poiirsinet . 

The  little  fellow  wa>  ol)line(l  to  lun  out  his  ^word  too. 
and  went  shudderinn  down  stairs,  heartily  repentinnol  hi> 
])assion  for  marchioness's.  When  the  party  arrived  in  the 
street.  the\-  foiuid.  .-uie  enough,  a  dreadful  company  i»l 
)no((s(jU<t(iin.^.  as  they  .seemed,  ready  to  oppose  then- 
passage.  Swords  crossed,  -torches  hla/.id  :  and.  with  the 
mo.st  dreadful  shouts  and  im|)recal  ions,  the  contending 
partie.s  rushed  upon  one  another:  the  fiicixls  of  i'om<mci 
surrounding  and  supporting  that  little  warrior.  a>  the 
Freneh  kniuiils  did  King  Francis  at  i'avia.  otherwise  the 
poor  fellow' certainly  would  have  fallen  down  m  tbe  nutter 
from  fright. 

But  the  combat  was  suddenlx'  inlciTU|)lc(l  ;  lor  the 
neighbours,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  trick  n"i>iu  *'ii. 
and  thouuht  the  brawl  was  real,  had  been  sreaiiiinn  with  all 
their  miuht  foi'  the  police,  who  began  about  tin-  time  to 
arrive.  Direetlv  tliev  aj.peared,  friends  and  .nemies  ol 
Poinsinet  at  oniv  took  to  their  heels  :  and.  m  ////-  part  ot 
the  transaction,  at  least,  our  hero  himsell  showed  that  lie 
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was  equal  to  the  longest-legged  grenadier  that  ever  ran 
away. 

When,  at  last,  those  little  bandy  legs  of  his  had  borne  him 
safely  to  his  lodgings,  all  Poinsinet's  friends  crowded  round 
him,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape  and  his  valour. 

'  Egad,  how  he  pinked  that  great  red-haired  fellow  !  ' 
said  one. 

'  No  ;   did  I  ?  '  said  Poinsinet. 

'  Did  you  ?  Psha  !-  don't  try  to  play  the  modest,  and 
humbug  us  ;  you  know  you  did.  I  suppose  you  Avill  say, 
next,  that  you  were  not  for  three  minutes  point  to  point 
with  Carteatierce  himself,  the  most  dreadful  s\\ordsman 
of  the  army.' 

'  Wliy,  you  see,'  says  Poinsinet,  quite  delighted,  '  it 
was  so  dark  that  I  did  not  know  with  whom  I  was  engaged  ; 
although,  corbleu,  I  did  for  one  or  t\\o  of  the  fellows.'  And 
after  a  little  more  of  such  conversation,  during  -which  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  he  had  done  for  a  dozen  of  the  enemy, 
at  least,  Poinsinet  went  to  bed,  his  little  person  trembling 
with  fright  and  pleasure  ;  and  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
of  rescuing  ladies,  and  destroying  monsters,  like -a  second 
Amadis  de  Gaul. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  a  party  of 
his  friends  in  his  room  :  one  A\as  examining  his  coat  and 
waistcoat ;  another  was  casting  many  curious  glances  at 
his  inexpressibles.  '  Look  here  !  '  said  this  gentleman, 
holding  up  the  garment  to  the  light ;  '  one — two — three 
gashes  !  I  am  hanged  if  the  cowards  did  not  aim  at  Poin- 
sinet's legs  !  There  are  four  holes  in  the  sword  arm  of 
his  coat,  and  seven  have  gone  right  through  coat  and  \\aist- 
coat.  Good  Heaven  !  Poinsinet,  have  you  had  a  surgeon 
to  your  v.ounds  ?  ' 

'  Wounds  !  '  said  the  little  man,  springing  up,  '  I  don't 
know — that  is,  I  hope — that  is — Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  ! 
I  hope  I'm  not  wounded  !  '  and,  after  a  proper  examination, 
he  discovered  he  was  not. 

'  Thank  Heaven  !  thank  Heaven  !  '  said  one  of  the  wags 
(\\ho,  indeed,  during  the  slumbers  of  Poinsinet  had  been 
occupied  in  making  these  very  holes  through  the  garments 
of  that  individual),  '  if  you  have  escaped,  it  is  by  a  miracle. 
Alas  !   alas  !   all  your  enemies  have  not  been  so  luck3^' 

'  How  !    is  anj^body  wounded  ?  '  said  Poinsinet. 

'  My  dearest  friend,   prepare   yourself ;     that   unhappy 
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mail  w  III"  rami'  tiMc\(imc  lii>  niriiaccd  liDiKHir  — that  gallant 
otticiT — that  iiijuifd  liusliaiicl.  C'dlnncl  (.'(juiil  dv  L'artcii- 
tierce " 

■Well  ■.'  ■ 

'Is  NO  Mm|;i::  he  (jii'd  tin-  nicininL:.  ))icicccl  thidnLih 
\\\t\\  nineteen  \\(iun(l>  t'ldiii  ymn'  hand,  and  ealling  upon  his 
country  to  re\eii-e  hi-  inindei." 

When  this  awtnl  -eiiteinc  \\a>  pidiKiuneed.  all  the 
auditory  L;a\e  a  [laiheiie  ami  >iniultaneous  soh  :  and  as 
for  Poinsinet  he  >aiik  hack  (in  his  hed  w  it  h  a  how  I  of  leiKir, 
whieh  would  ha\f  inelied  a  \'i-i'j<ith  tn  tears,  or  to  lauuhtcr. 
As  soon  as  his  tenor  and  icni(H>e  had.  in  some  dcLiri-o. 
svd»sided.  his  eiuinade--  >|)iike  to  him  of  the  necessity  of 
makin;^'  his  exape  ;  and.  huddlini;  nn  his  clothes,  and 
bidditiu"  them  all  a  tender  adieu,  he  >el  dtf.  iiicdiitinent ly. 
without  hi-  l>i('akfa>t.  foi-  l-]imland,  America,  or  l\us>ia, 
not   know  inu  exact  ly  w  hicli. 

One  of  his  cdiiipanion-  auiced  to  accomiiany  him  on 
a  ])art  of  this  joiiiney.  that  is.  as  fai' as  the  liaiiier  of  Si. 
Denis,  which   i-.  a-  e\-eryliody  knows,  on  the  hiiih  road  to 
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a  ta\-ern  for  lueakfa-t  :  whi<-h  meal,  the  la>t  that  he  exci 
was  to  take,  peiiiap-.  ui  his  natixe  city,  I'oin^inel  was 
just  about  to  di-cu>-.  when.  Iiehold  :  a  -eiitleiiian  eiiterei' 
the  apartment  where  I'oin-niet  and  his  friend  were  seated 
and.  di'awinL;  from  hi-  pocket  a  j  aper.  with  "  Ar  nom  !m 
\U)\  '  flourished  on  the  top.  ivad  from  it.  oi'  latlK-r  from 
roinsinet"s  own  h-urc  his  exact  ■•<i(jii(tlnin  nt .  laid  hi>  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  arie-ted  him  in  the  name  of  the  KiiiL'. 
and  of  the  i)rovost-mar-hal  of  l'aii>.  "  I  in  re-t  >-ou.  ,-ir." 
said  he.  trravelv.  '  with  iv'^iet  :  you  have  slain,  with  seveii- 
tcon  wounds,  "in  sincle  romhat.  Colonel  Count  de  Cartcn- 
tiereo.  one  of  his  Majoty's  household  :  and.  as  his  nmokacr. 
you  fall  undei'  the  inimediate  authorityc.f  the  [.roxost- 
"niarshal.  and  die  without  trial  oi- hcuelit  of  der-N'. 

You  niav  fancv  h..w  the  poor  little  man'-  appetite  lell 
when  he  heard  "this  spc  ■di.  'In  the  provo>l  mar-ha  .- 
liands  •.'  ■  said  his  friend:  •then  it  /•-'  all  over,  indeed. 
When  does  mv  ])oor  friend  suller.  sir  .'  •      •  i 

'  At  half-past  six  o"cl..ek.  tlie  day  aftei-  to-morrow  .  said 
the  officer,  sitting-  down,  and  helping-  himself  to  wine 
'But.  .stop.'  said  he.  sudd.Milv  :  -suic  I  cant  mistake.^ 
Yes— no— ves.  it  is.     Mv  dear  friend,   my  dear  Durand  . 
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don't  you  recollect  your  old  schoolfellow,  Antoine  ?  '  And 
herewith  the  officer  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  Durand, 
Poinsinet's  comrade,  and  they  performed  a  most  affecting 
scene  of  friendship. 

'  This  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,'  whispered  Durand 
to  Poinsinet ;  and,  after  some  further  parley,  he  asked  the 
officer  when  lie  was  bound  to  deliver  up  his  prisoner  ;  and, 
hearing  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  appear  at  the 
Marshalsea  before  si«  o'clock  at  night.  Monsieur  Durand 
prevailed  upon  Monsieur  Antoine  to  wait  until  that  hour, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  allow  his  prisoner  to  walk  about 
the  town  in  his  company.  This  request  \\'as,  A\ith  a  little 
difficulty,  granted  ;  and  poor  Poinsinet  begged  to  be  carried 
to  the  houses  of  his  various  friends,  and  bid  them  farewell. 
Some  were  aware  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
him  ;  others  were  not ;  but  the  poor  little  man's  credulity 
was  .so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  undeceive  him  ; 
and  he  went  from  house  to  house  bewailing  his  fate,  and 
followed  by  the  complainant  marshal's  officer. 

The  news  of  his  death  he  received  M'ith  much  more  meek- 
ness than  could  have  been  expected  ;  but  what  he  could 
not  reconcile  to  himself  ^^•as,  the  idea  of  dissection  after- 
wards. '  What  can  they  want  with  me  ?  '  cried  the  poor 
wretch,  in  an  unusual  fit  of  candour.  '  I  am  very  small, 
and  ugly  ;  it  m  ould  be  different  if  I  were  a  tall,  fine-looking 
fellow.'  But  he  Mas  given  to  understand  that  beauty 
made  very  little  difference  to  the  surgeons,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  would,  on  certain  occasion^,  prefer  a  deformed 
man  to  a  handsome  one  ;  for  science  was  much  advanced 
by  the  study  of  such  monstrosities.  With  this  reason 
Poinsinet  was  obliged  to  be  content ;  and  so  paid  his  rounds 
of  visits,  and  repeated  his  dismal  adieus. 
,■'  The  officer  of  the  provost-marshal,  however  amusing 
Poinsinet's  woes  might  have  been,  began,  by  this  time,  to 
grow  very  weary  of  them,  and  gave  him  more  than  one 
opportunity  to  escape.  He  A\ould  stop  at  shop-windows, 
loiter  round  corners,  and  look  up  in  the  sky,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
Poinsinet  would  not  escape,  do  what  the  other  v.ould.  At 
length,  luckily,  about  dinner-time,  the  officer  met  one  of 
Poinsinet's  friends  and  his  own  ;  and  the  three  agreed  to 
dine  at  a  tavern,  as  they  had  breakfasted  ;  and  there  the 
officer,  who  vowed  that  he  had  been  up  for  five  weeks 
incessantly,  fell  suddenly  asleep,  in  the  profoundest  fatigue  { 
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and  ri.in-iiMl   u,i-  p.i  >h;m1((|.  after  imidi  lirsiiatioii  un  his 

|iait  ,1(1    take    lr;i\  (■   (,t'    hllll. 

And  \\i>\\.  lili^  dan-'T  (i\civ,,nic.  another  was  in  he 
a\(iided.  Deyoiid  a  di.idd.  the  |),,hee  uciv  alter  hiuj,  and 
hdv  was  he  tu  a\(>id  them  -  |1,.  must  be  disuniserh  o!' 
et)iii>e  :  an<l  one  ot  hi-  triendv.  ;,  taH,  -aunt,  law  vei's  clerk, 
a;^reed  to  |)|m\  ide  liim  w  ii  h  hahii  -. 

Sm  hi  lie  I'om-inet  (he~>eil  liMiiM'jj'  (Mil  in  the  eieik's  dinuy 

l)ku-k  suit.  <if  whi'-h  the  Knee  hieeehe-  huUL!  <1()W1\  to  lli's 
heel-,  and  the  w  a  i-l  of  the  coal  reaehe(|  to  the  calves  of  his 
lees  :  and.  lui  t  heinioic  he  likuked  his  e\ehidws,  and  wore 
a  hiii'e  l)lai  k  periwi-.  in  whi(h  his  IViend  vowed  that  no 
one  could  rei.iMiii/:'  hin).  liul  the  Mios'  painful  incident, 
wnh  rc'^iaid  to  the  peiiwi-.  wa-.  ihat  I'oindnel,  whose 
solitary  lieauty  \(  heauiy  il  nn;jht  he  (  all- d — was  a  head 
of  copiou-.  cuilini;.  ycNow  hair,  wa-  (tunpelled  to  siii])  olf 
('\eiy  one  of  hi>  Liolden  hick-,  and  lo  lul)  the  hiistles  with 
a  lilack  dye:  "for  if  youi'  w  i;.;  \U'ie  to  come  olf.  said  the 
lawyer.  "  and  your  fair  hair  to  tunihli'  o\er  your  shoulders. 
e\  cry  man  W(iulil  know,  or  at  lea-t  suspect  you."  So  oil 
the  locks  were  cut  and  in  In-  hhuk  suit  and  j)criwi'.!  little 
J'oiiisinet   w  ent  ahi(  .ad. 

I  lis  frieml-  hail  t  heir  cue  ;  and  w  hen  hi'  appeared  a nioiiLi.-t 
tlu'ni,  not  one  secnied  to  know  hiiu.  He  was  taken  into 
com  pa  n  ie  -  w  here  hi-  character  w  as  discusser  1  Itefore  him,  and 
his  Wonderful  e-cape  -pokcn  of.  At  la-^t  he  wa-  inlrodiiced 
to  the  \cry  ofliccr  ol  the  pio\dst  jnar.-hal  wlio  had  taken 
him  into  ctr-tody,  and  who  lold  him  that  he  had  been  dis- 
missed the  prii\o-l'-  -er\  ice,  in  conseijuence  of  the  escape 
of  the  prisonei'.  Xow  ,  for  the  first  time,  ])oor  I'oinsniel 
thoueht  him-elf  tolerably  -ah-,  and  blc-sed  his  kind  friends 
\\ho  had  |)rocured  for  him  sudi  a  com])lete  disL'uise,  How 
this  alTair  ended  J  know  not ,  — whether  some  new  lie  was 
coined,  to  aci dunt  for  hi-  release,  or  whethei'  he  was  sim|)ly 
told  that  he  had  been  hoa.xed.  it  mattered  little;  for  the 
little  man  wa-  ipiite  a>  icady  to  be  hoa.xed.  the  ne.xt  day. 

Poinsinet  was  one  da\-  in\ited  to  dim'  with  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  'I'uileries':  and.  !)efo)e  his  arrival,  a  [jerson 
in  eompanx  had  been  dicorated  with  a  knot  of  lace  and 
a  j^^old  kev.'  -uch  a-  chandierlains  wear  :  he  was  introduced 
to  Poinsinet  as  the  Count  de  'L'ruchses.  chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  After  dinner  the  lonversation  fell  upon 
the   Count's    vi.-it    lo   Paris;     when   hi.   Kxeeilency,    with, 
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a  mysterious  air,  vo\\  eel  that  he  had  only  come  for  pleasure. 
'  It  is  mighty  well,'  said  a  third  person,  '  and,  of  course,  we 
can't  cross-question  your  Lordship  too  closely  ;  '  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  hinted  to  Poinsinet  that  a  person  of 
such  consequence  did  not  travel  for  nothing,  with  which 
opinion  Poinsinet  solemnly  agreed  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
borne  out  by  a  subsequent  declaration  of  the  Count,  who 
condescended,  at  last,  to  tell  the  company,  in  confidence, 
that  he  had  a  mission,  and  a  most  important  one — to  find, 
namely,  among  the  literary  men  of  France,  a  governor  for 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia.  The  company  seemed 
astonished  that  the  King  had  not  made  choice  of  Voltaire 
or  D'Alembert,  and  mentioned  a  dozen  other  distinguished 
men  who  might  be  competent  to  this  important  duty  :  but 
the  Count,  as  may  be  imagined,  found  objections  to  every 
one  of  them  ;  and,  at  last,  one  of  the  guests  said,  that,  if 
his  Prussian  Majesty  AAas  not  particular  as  to  age,  he  knew 
a  person  more  fitted  for  the  place  than  an}'  other  M'ho  could 
be  found, — his  honourable  friend,  M.  Poinsinet,  was  the 
individual  to  whom  he  alluded. 

'  Good  heavens  !  '  cried  the  Count,  '  is  it  possible  that 
the  celebrated  Poinsinet  A\ould  take  such  a  place  ?  I  would 
give  the  world  to  see  him  !  '  And  you  may  fancy  how 
Poinsinet  simpered  and  blushed  when  the  introduction 
immediately  took  place. 

The  Count  protested  to  him  that  the  King  would  be 
charmed  to  know  him  ;  and  added,  that  one  of  his  operas 
(for  it  must  be  told  that  our  little  friend  was  a  vaudeville- 
maker  by  trade)  had  been  acted  seven-and-twenty  times 
at  the  theatre  at  Potsdam.  His  Excellency  then  detailed 
to  him  all  the  honours  and  privileges  which  the  governor 
of  the  Prince  Royal  might  expect ;  and  all  the  guests 
encouraged  the  little  man's  vanity,  bj^  asking  him  for  his 
protection  and  favour.  In  a  short  time  our  hero  grew  so 
inflated  with  pride  and  vanity,  that  he  ^^as  for  patronizing 
the  chamberlain  himself,  who  proceeded  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  po^^  ers  by  his 
sovereign,  who  had  specially  enjoined  him  to  confer  upon 
the  future  governor  of  his  son  the  royal  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

Poinsinet,  delighted,  was  ordered  to  kneel  down  ;  and 
the  Count  produced  a  large  yellow  riband,  which  he  hung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  wliich  was,  he  declared,  the  grand 
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coi'don  (if  the  111(1(1.  Yiiii  niu^t  fancy  P(iin>iiit'l"s  face. 
and  ('.\ce>>i\c  dili'^ln  at  this  ;  f^r  as  foi'  (Icscrihiiis.:-  tliciu. 
iioholy  can.  For  fdni-aiid-t  w  ciity  houi-s  tin-  liajtjiy  dit  \a- 
lier  i)ara(lc(l  tliidUifli  Pari-  with  this  thiriui:  ydlow  riband  : 
and  he  uas-iio;  iindrcci\i-d  until  his  friends  liad  another 
ti'ick  in  store  for  liini. 

He  dined  one  day  in  the  <  onijiany  of  a  man  who  iindei'- 
stood  a  httle  of  the  nolile  art  of  e<iiijurinL;'.  and  ])erforined 
some  I  lexer  tricks  on  ih  •  '.aids.  Poinsinet's  orLMn  of 
Wonder  was  enornioii-  ;  he  looked  on  with  the  uravity  and 
awe  of  a  child,  and  thought  the  man's  tiieks  slieer  miracles. 
It  wanted  no  more  to  set  his  comjianions  to  work. 

■  Who  is  this  wonderful  man  '.'  "   said  he  to  his  neiLdibour. 

'  Why."  said  the  other,  mysteriously,  "one  hardly  knows 
who  lie  is  ;  or.  at  h  ast.  one  does  not  like  to  say  to  such  an 
indiscreet  fellow  as  you  are."  I'oinsinet  at  once  swore  to 
be  .'secret.  "Well,  thiii."  said  his  friend,  'you  will  hear 
that  man — tliat  wonderful  man — called  by  a  name  which 
i.s  not  his  ;  his  real  name  is  Aeosta  :  he  i>  a  Portuguese 
Jew.  a  Ro.sieiucian.  and  labali-t  of  the  i'lv-t  order,  and 
eonipelled  to  lea\-e  Lisbon  for  fear  of  the  In(jui>i'ion.  He 
performs  here,  as  you  sic.  mhiic  (  xtraordinary  thiuL'-^. 
oeeasionally  :  l)ut  tiie  master  of  the  house,  who  love-  him 
excessively,  woidd  not.  for  the  world,  that  hi-^  name  >liould 
be  made  public. 

•  Ah. -bah  :  ■  >aid  Poinsinet.  who  atTectcd  the  Jxl  t^iirit  ; 
'you  don"!  mean  to  >ay  that  you  believe  in  matiic.  and 
cabalas,  and  such  irash  '.' 

'  Do  I  not  ■.'  \'ou  -hall  jud'je  for  yourself  :  "  and.  accord- 
ingly. Poinsinet  wa-  jiresented  to  "the  maLdcian.  who  pre- 
tended to  take  a  va>t  likim:  for  liini.  and  declared  that 
he  saw  in  him  certain  marks  which  would  hifallibly  lead 
him  to  grtal  (  minence  in  the  magic  art.  if  lie  (  ho-e  to 
study  it. 

Dinner  was  served,  and  Poinsinet  placed  l»y  the  side 
of  the  miracle-worker,  who  became  very  coniidential  with 
him.  and  promi  ed  liim— aye.  before  ditmer  was  over  a 
remarkal)le  in^tar.ce  of  his  power.  Nobody,  on  ^this 
occasion,  veiuured  to  cut  a  single  joke  against  ]ioor  Poin- 
sinet ;  nor  could  h(>  fancy  tha'  any  trick  was  intended 
against  him.  for  the  di  meanour  of  ihe  society  towards 
him  was  perfectlv  i:rave  and  res]i.ctful.  and  the  eonver>a- 
tion  serious.     Un  a  sudden,  however,  somebody  exclanned, 
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'  Where  is  Poinsinet  ?  Did  any  one  see  him  leave  the 
room  ?  ' 

All  the  company  exclaimed  how  singular  the  disappear- 
ance was  ;  and  Poinsinet  himself,  grewing  alarmed,  turned 
round  to  his  neighbour  and  was  about  to  explain. 

'  Hush  !  '  said  the  magician,  in  a  whisper  ;  '  I  told  you 
that  you  should  see  Avhat  I  could  do  /  have  made  you 
invisible  ;  be  quiet,  and  you  shall  see  some  more  tricks 
that  I  shall  play  with  these  fellows.' 

Poinsinet  remained  then  silent,  and  listened  to  his 
neighbours,  who  agreed,  at  last,  that  he  was  a  quiet, 
orderly  personage,  and  had  left  the  table  early,  being 
unwilling  to  drink  too  much.  Presently  they  ceased  to 
talk  about  him,  and  .resumed  their  conversation  upon 
other  matters. 

At  first  it  was  very  quiet  and  grave,  but  the  master 
of  the  house  brought  back  the  talk  to  the  subject  of  Poin- 
sinet, and  uttered  all  sorts  of  abuse  concerning  him.  He 
begged  the  gentleman,  who  had  introduced  such  a  little 
scamp  into  his  house,  to  bring  him  thither  no  more  : 
whereupon  the  other  took  up,  warmly,  Po.'nsinet's  defence  ; 
declared  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  merit,  frequent- 
ing the  best  society,  and  remarkable  for  his  talents  as  well 
as  his  virtues. 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Poinsinet  to  the  magician,  quite  charmed 
at  what  he  heard,  '  how  ever  shall  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
sir,  for  thus  shoA^ing  me  mIio  my  true  friends  are  ?  ' 

The  magician  promised  him  still  further  favours  in 
jjrospect ;  and  told  him  to  look  out  no\\',  for  he  was  about 
to  throw  all  the  company  into  a  temporary  fit  of  madness, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  amusing. 

In  consequence,  all  the  company,  who  had  heard  every 
syllable  of  the  conversation,  began  to  perform  the  most 
extraordinary  antics,  much  to  the  delight  of  Poinsinet. 
One  asked  a  nonsensical  question,  and  the  other  delivered 
an  answer  not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  If  a  man  asked  for 
a  drink,  they  poured  him  out  a  pepper-box  or  a  napkin  ; 
they  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  swore  it  was  excellent  Mine; 
and  vowed  that  the  bread  A^as  the  most  delicious  mutton 
that  ever  was  tasted.     The  little  man  was  delighted. 

'  Ah  !  '  said  he,  '  these  fellows  are  prettily  punished  for 
their  rascally  backbiting  of  me  !  ' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  host,  '  I  shall  now  give  j^ou  some 
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cele1)ratfd  rhanipaonc."  and  ho  ]ioni<'(l  cut  to  rarli  a  ylass 
of  water. 

'<io(Kl  Heavcii>l"  -aid  oiio.  -jiittiii'i  ii  out.wiih  the  nio-t 
hon'ibloLMiniacr.  •wiioivdid  yon  '.ict  thisdctcstablc  claiit  r' 

■  All.  fauuh  !  -aid  a  -ccond.  "  I  nc\ci-  ta>tcd  muIi  \  ilo 
corked  biuiiiuidy  in  all  my  days  :  "  and  lie  threw  the  'jla.-s 
of  water  into  l'oiii>iii(t"s  fa<e.  a^  did  half-a-do/.i'ii  of  the 
othei'  ,tiiie>ts.  dreriiliini:  tl  e  ),iiiii  wictch  to  the  skin.  To 
conijilete  this  pleasant  ilhi^ioii  two  of  the  uvie-ts  fell  to 
boxinii'  across  I'oin-inct .  who  rcci'i\c(l  a  nuiuhcr  of  tlie 
liiows.  and  reeei\ed  them  with  tlic  ]iat  iciki'  of  a  fakir, 
feelin<f  himself  more  tla.tlcird  by  the  picciou.-  privilege  of 
belioklini!,'  this  scene  in\i>iblc.  than  hurt  liy  the  Iilows  and 
butfets  which  the  mad  company  botowed  uj'on  him. 

The  fame  of  this  aiK-ait ure  >picad  cpiickly  oxer  Paii-. 
and  all  the  world  kuiLicd  to  ha\e,  at  their  houses,  the 
repiesentation  of  Pai  asi  m  I  tin  fiirisihh.  The  seivants 
and  the  wliok^  company  u-ed  to  be  put  up  to  the  trick; 
and  Poinsinet.  who  bclie\id  in  his  in\  i>ibility  as  much  as 
he  did  in  his  exi-teiui'.  went  about  with  his  friend  and 
protector,  the  magician.  People,  of  coui>c.  never  ])retcnded 
to  see  him.  and  would  vei y  (^ften  not  talk  of  him  at  all  lor 
sonic  time,  but  hold  ><  ber  coiinci -alion  about  anyliiinu' 
else  in  the  workl.  When  dinner  was  >er\cd.  ot  (cur-e 
there  was  no  cover  lai<l  foi'  l^>in^iMet.  who  cairied  about 
a  little  stool,  on  which  he  -at<'  by  the  side  of  the  magician. 
and  always  ate  olf  his  plali'.  l-lxciybody  was  .astonished 
at  the  maoieian">  appetiti'.  and  at  the  (piantity  of  w  ine 
he  di'ank  :  as  for  little  Poindnet.  he  ne\i  r  oiice  -uspected 
any  tiiek  :  and  had  such  a  conlidiiice  in  his  magician, 
tiiat.  I  do  believe,  if  the  latter  had  told  him  to  tlinu  hiuiMlf 
out  of  w  indow  .  he  w  ould  have  done  so.  \\  il  houl  1  he  sli-htc-' 
trepidation. 

Amonu  other  mv-t 'licat  ions  in  which  the  Poi  1  iiuiu  >e 
enchanter  plunged'  him.  was  one  which  u-cd  to  atlord 
alway.sa  oood  deal  of  amusement,  lie  infoimcd  Poin-met, 
with'^great  invsterw  that  //«  'r(i-<  tml  hiiits.li  :  he  was  not, 
tluit  is  to  sav.  that  iiulv.  deform. ■(!.  little  moi)>lcr.  called 
Poin.sinet  :  but  that  his  biith  was  mo>i  illu-triou-.  a,nd 
his  real  name  Pnhjrarh  .  lb'  was.  in  fact,  the  >on  ot  a 
celebrated  magician  :  but  other  ma-i<ian-.  eiicnucs  o|  hn 
father,  had  ehanocd  h.im  in  his  ciadle.  alt.ain-  hrs  leature- 
into  their  i)resent   hideous  diape.  in  ord<'r  that   a  silly  old 
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fellow,  called  Poinsinet,  might  take  him  to  be  his  own  son, 
which  little  monster  the  magician  had  likewise  spiritedaway. 

The  poor  wretch  was  sadly  cast  down  at  this  ;  for  he 
tried  to  fancy  that  his  person  was  agreeable  to  the  ladies, 
of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  little  admirers  possible  : 
and  to  console  him  somewhat,  the  magician  told  him  that 
his  real  shape  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  as  soon  as 
he  should  appear  in  it,  all  the  beauties  in  Paris  would  be 
at  his  feet.  But  how  to  regiin  it  ?  '  Oh,  for  one  minute 
of  that  beauty  !  '  cried  the  little  man  ;  '  what  would  he 
not  give  to  appear  under  that  enchanting  form  !  '  The 
magician  hereupon  waved  his  stick  over  his  head,  pro- 
nounced some  awful  magical  Avords,  and  twisted  him  round 
lhr<?e  times;  a^  the  third  twist,  th:-  men  in  company 
S3emed  struck  with  astonishment  and  envy,  the  ladies 
clasped  their  hands,  and  !-omc  of  them  kissed  his.  Every- 
body declared  his  beauty  to  be  supernatural. 

Poinsinet,  enchanted,  rushed  to  a  glass.  '  Fool  !  '  said 
the  magician,  '  do  you  suppose  that  you  can  see  the  change? 
My  power  to  r^^nder  you  invisible,  beautiful,  or  ten  times 
more  hideous  even  than  yoa  are,  extends  only  to  others, 
not  to  you.  You  may  look  a  thousand  times  in  the  glass, 
and  you  will  only  see  those  deformed  limbs  and  disgusting 
features  with  which  devilisli  malice  has  disguis:d  you.' 
Poor  little  Poinsinet  looked,  and  cam?  back  in  tears. 
'  But,'  resumed  the  magician, — '  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — /  know  a 
way  in  which  to  disappoint  the  machinations  of  these 
fiendish  magi.' 

'  O,  my  benefactor  ! — my  great  master  ! — for  Heaven';? 
sake  tell  it  !  '   gasped  Poinsinet. 

'  Look  you — it  is  this.  A  prey  to  enchantment  and 
demoniac  art  all  your  life  long,  you  have  lived  until- your 
present  age  perfectly  satisfied  ;  nay,  absolutely  vain  of 
a  person  the  most  singularly  hideous  that  ever  walked  the 
earth  !  ' 

'Is  it  ?  '  whi-.p?red  Poinsinet.  '  Indeed,  and  indeed, 
I  didn't  think  it  so  bad  !  ' 

'  He  acknowledges  it  !  he  aeknowledges  it  !  '  roared 
the  magician.  'Wretch,  dotard,  owl,  mole,  miserable 
bazzard  !  I  Inve  no  reason  to  tell  thee  now  that  tliy  form 
i?  monstrous,  that  children  cry,  that  cowards  turn  pale, 
that  teaming  matrons  shudder  to  behold  it.  It  is  not 
thy  fault  tliat  thou  art  thus  ungainly  ;    but  wherefore  so 
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blind?  w  hcrcluic  v,,  (•(inccitcd  of  tlivsclf  r  I  ti-11  tlioo. 
Poiiisiiicl.  lliat  i>\v\  (  vciv  fii'-li  itistaiiii-  of  lliv  \aiiitv  tlie 
hostile  (■ii(liaiitti>  icidicc  and  liiuiii|fli.  As  loiiu  a>  tliou 
art  l)liiidly  -ali^licd  wiili  ihyxlf:  a^^  Ioml;  as  tliou  ])i('- 
tciidot.  ill  thy  ptr^cnt  o(h.,ii>  slia|ic.  to  win  the  love  of 
aujiht  al)o\f  a  ncLii(<- ;  nay.  tnrthci-  stilL  nntil  thou  liast 
learned  to  le-ard  tliat  larr.  a>  otiieis-  do.  with  the  most 
intolerahle  huiidi  and  di>uii-t.  to  ahu-e  il  whMi  thoU 
S'-est  it.  to  de-|ii-c  n,  in  >lio!t.  aid  treat  that  iniserahle 
disLMiise  in  whirh  ihi'  enclianleis  have  wia|i|ied  thee  witli 
the  stroiiLic^t  hatr,  d  and  seoin.  so  loiiu  art  thou  (Cslined 
to  w  ear  it . 

Such  -peeehe-  a>  the>e.  ((intinuaHx'  ic|ieated.  eausi-d 
Poin^inet  to  he  fully  einnineed  uf  his  iiuhnes- ;  he  u-ed 
t(t  et)  al)out  in  eoniiianie-.  and  take  excty  optioitunity  ot 
inveiLdiinir  a'^iain-;  hini-eh  :  lie  iuad(^  \erses  and  epiuianis 
a^fainst  hiinxlf  ;  he  talked  ahdut  "  :  hat  dwarf,  Poinsinet  :  " 
"that  l)ulfo(tn.  I'oni-inei  ;"  "that  eonreited  hunipha.eked 
I'oinsinet  :  and  Ik-  would  >|iend  hoiu--  hefore  tlie  'jla--. 
ahu>in'i  his  own  l\ei'  a-  he  ,-aw  il  letleeied  tlnie.  and 
xowiiiL^  that  he  -ii'W  hand-onier  at  cNciy  fi:-sli  e|)itliet 
that    he  uttered. 

Of  course  the  wai;>.  from  time  to  tiiu:-.  used  lo  'j.'wr  him 
e\ .  rv  ])0'->il)le  encouraiiftucnt .  and  dci  land  tlial.  ^ince  this 
exercise,  his  pei-nn  w  a>  ama/inuly  impioxcd.  The  ladies. 
ioo.  heuan  tn  he  >o  e.\cc-si\cly  fnnd  of  him.  that  the  httle 
lellow  wa.v  .^li^vd  \i>  caution  them  at  la^t  — hir  the  -jood, 
as  lie  -aid.  <  >t  >iu\i-w  :  he  |-ecommended  them  to  draw 
h)ts.  hir  he  c.add  not  -lalify  them  all  :  hut  i.romi^cd.  when 
his  nietamoi  pho-is  wa>  cnm|ilete.  that  the  one  cIki-cii 
should  hecome  the  h.apj.y  .Mr>.  I'oin.-ind  :  or.  t<.  -j.eaiv 
more  coiiectly.  Mi-.   I'(^lycarte. 

1  am  son-v  to>ay.  liow('\fr.  that,  on  the  score  (if  jjallant  ly. 
Poinsinet  was  neser  (|uite  coli\  iliced  of  the  liideoU-lie-.s  nl 
his  appearance,  lie  had  a  numher  of  advent  ure<.  a.i  ..rd- 
inulv.  with  the  ladie>  :  hut.  stran-c  1<)  say.  the  husl.ands 
or  fathers  wfiv  alwav-  interruin  in-  him.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  made  to  |.a<-  tl,.'  ni-ht  in  a  >li|.|)<'r  hat  h  lull  ni 
water:  where,  althou-jh  he  had  all  hi<  ch.lhes  on.  he 
doc'lared  that  he  nearly  eau-ht  his  death  <it  cold.      An.itlier 

niidit.  in  rexcmje.  the  ] r  h'llow 

■  dan-  Ic  simiilc  aiiiiarcil 

|)-unr   l.caiitc.   unnn    vimt    (!;u  ra.iicr  an   .(.mmeil. 
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spent  a  number  of  hours  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the 
moon  on  the  tiles.  These  adventures  are  pretty  numerous 
in  the  memoirs  of  M.  Poinsinet ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  people 
in  France  were  a  great  deal  more  philosophical  in  those 
days  than  the  English  are  now,  so  that  Poinsinet's  loves 
must  be  passed  over,  as  not  being  to  our  taste.  His 
magician  was  a  great  diver,  and  told  Poinsinet  the  most 
wonderful  tales  of  his  two  minutes'  absence  under  water. 
These  two  minutes,  he  said,  lasted  through  a  year,  at  least, 
which  he  spent  in  the  company  of  a  naiad,  more  beautiful 
than  Venus,  in  a  palace  more  splendid  than  even  Versailles. 
Fired  by  the  description,  Poinsinet  used  to  dip,  and  dip, 
but  he  never  was  known  to  make  any  mermaid  acquaint- 
ances, although  he  fully  believed  that  one  day  he  should  find 
such. 

The  invisible  joke  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Poinsinet's 
too  great  reliance  on  it ;  for  being,  as  we  have  said,  of  a 
very  tender  and  sanguine  disposition,  he,  one  day,  fell  in 
love  with  a  lady  in  whose  company  he  dined,  and  whom  he 
actually  proposed  to  embrace  ;  but  the  fair  lady,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  forgot  to  act  up  to  the  joke  ;  and 
instead  of  receiving  Poinsinet's  salute  with  calmness,  grew 
indignant,  called  him  an  impudent  little  scoundrel,  and 
lent  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  With  this  slap  the 
invisibility  of  Poinsinet  disappeared,  the  gnomes  and  genii 
left  him,  and  he  settled  down  into  common  life  again, 
and  was  hoaxed  only  by  vulga^r  means. 

A  vast  number  of  pages  might  be  filled  w  itli  narratives 
of  the  tricks  that  were  played  upon  him ;  but  they  resemble 
each  other  a  good  deal,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  the  chief 
point  remarkable  about  them  is  the  wondrous  faith  of 
Poinsinet.  After  being  introduced  to  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador at  the  Tuileries,  he  was  presented  to  the  Turkish 
envoy  at  the  Place  Vendome,  who  received  him  in  state, 
surrounded  by  the  ofiicers  of  his  establishment,  all  dressed 
in  the  smartest  dresses  that  the  wardrobe  of  the  Opera 
Comique  could  furnish. 

As  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  done  to  him, 
Poinsinet  was  invited  to  eat,  and  a  tray  Mas  produced,  on 
which  was  a  delicate  dish  prepared  in  the  Turkish  manner. 
This  consisted  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  mustard,  salt, 
cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  with  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  cayenne  pepper,   to  give  the  Mhole 
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a  flavour:  and  ^^lin>illl■t"s  (-(mntcnanco  may  1)0  imaoinod 
whfii  lie  inlrodiirfd  iiilo  liis  nioiitli  a  (Hiantity  of  tlii-- 
ex<|ui^it I'  (•( tin|n  11111(1. 

'  Tlir  l)r-i  ot'  the  jdkc  was/  >ays  the  author  who  iccovds 
so  uiaiiy  o'f  t  hi'  pit  ilr~^  1 1  icks  ])ia(t  i>(  d  u]ion  jiodv  Pniusiiict. 
'that  tlic  httic  man  used  id  lauuh  at  them  aftciwards  him- 
self w  it  h  ijcrt'rci  Mdiid  huiiKiui-;  and  lixcd  iiit  lie  daily  h;)))c 
that,  from  hciiii;  the  >ii  Tfrcr.  he  slniuld  hccdinc  the  aj^cnt 
ill  these  li(ta.\e<.  ,nid  do  to  dtlieis  as  he  had  lieeu  done  l)\-." 
Passing,  therefdic.  mie  day.  on  the  Pont  \euf.  with  a  fi'iend. 
who  had  heen  one  of  the  L;reatest  perforiner-^.  the  latter  said 
to  him.  ■  Pdin-inet.  my  u'lmd  fellow,  thou  hast  sullered 
enough,  and  thy  ^ulterinLis  have  madi'  thee  so  wise  and 
eunninu'.  that  thou  aii  woilhy  "of  entrrinu  amonn  the 
initiated,  and  lioaxiuL:  in  t  liy  turn.'  Poinsinet  w  ,is  charmed  : 
he  asked  when  he  should  l>e  initiated,  and  how  '.'  It  was 
told  him  that  a  moment  would  suffice,  and  that  the  cere- 
m(»ny  miuht  l>e  |)erforme(l  on  the  s))ot.  At  this  news. 
and  aeeordini;-  to  onler.  I'oiiisinet  iUiwj.  himself  stiaisiht wax- 
on  his  knees  in  the  kennel:  and  ilu'  other,  drawing  his 
sw'ord.  solenuily  initiated  him  into  the  saeiwd  order  oi 
jokers.  Fi'om  that  day  the  little  man  i>elie\-ed  hinr-e|; 
rei-eived  into  the  >oi-iety  :  and  to  this  ha\im:-  hroui^ht  him. 
let   us  ])id  him  a  re>t»ectful  adieu. 


THE  DEVIL'S  WAGER 

[National  Standard,  August  10  and  24,  1833] 

It  was  the  liour  of  the  night  when  tliere  be  none  stirring 
save  churchyard  ghosts — when  all  doors  are  closed  except 
the  gates  of  graves,  and  all  eyes  shut  but  the  eyes  of  wicked 
men. 

When  there  is  no  sound  on  the  earth  except  the  ticking 
of  the  grasshopper,  or  the  croaking  of  obscene  frogs  in  the 
poole. 

And  no  light  except  that  of  the  blinking  starres,  and  the 
wicked  and  devilish  wills-o'-the-wisp,  as  they  gambol  among 
the  marshes,  and  lead  good  men  astraye. 

When  there  is  nothing  moving  in  heaven  except  the  owle, 
as  he  flappeth  along  lazily  ;  or  the  magician,  as  he  rides  on 
his  infernal  broomsticke,  whistling  through  the  aire  like  the 
arrowes  of  a  Yorkshire  archere. 

It  was  at  this  hour  (namely,  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the 
night),  that  two  beings  went  winging  through  the  black 
clouds,  and  holding  converse  with  each  other. 

Now  the  first  was  Mercurius,  the  messenger,  not  of  gods 
(as  the  heathens  feigned),  but  of  daemons  ;  and  the  second, 
with  whom  he  held  company,  was  the  soul  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Rollo,  the  brave  knight.  Sir  Roger  was  Count  of  Chau- 
chigny,  in  Champagne  ;  Seigneur  of  Santerre  ;  Villacerf  and 
aultre  lieux.     But  the  great  die  as  well  as  the  humble  ; 
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and  nothint;-  it'inaincd  of  hiaxc  Ivoiicr.  now.  hut  lii>  cotlii) 
and  liis  deathless  soul. 

And  Mereiiiius.  in  order  to  keep  fast  the  soul.  lii>  (oin- 
l)anion.  had  l)ouiid  him  roinid  the  neck  witii  his  tail: 
which,  when  the  soul  was  slul)hoin.  he  would  draw  so  ti.uht 
as  to  strangle  him  well  iiiuh.  sticking  into  him  the  harl)ed 
])oint  thei'eof  :  whereat  the  pool-  soul.  Sir  Jiolh).  would 
<j,roan  and  loar  lu>t  ily. 

Now  they  two  had  conie,  touethei'.  fiom  the  nates  of 
])Ui'^'at(H'ie.  heini;  l)oun(l  to  those  I'euions  of  tire  and  flaiui- 
where  |)oor  dinners  fi-y  and  roast  in  saecula  saeeuloium. 

'  It  is  hai'd,"  said  the  poor  Sir  l\ollo.  as  they  went  lilidiiiii 
through  the  clouds.  "  tlial  1  should  thus  1k'  condemned  for 
e\-ei'.  and  all  for  want  of  a  >inL:le  a\'e." 

■  How.  Sir  Soul."  said  the  daemon,  "you  were  on  earth 
so  wicked,  that  not  one.  or  a  million  of  a\(-.  could  .^urtice 
to  keep  fiom  hell-llame  a  cieatuie  like  thee;  hut.  cheer 
u])  and  !)('  meiiy  :  thou  wilt  he  hut  a  suhject  of  our  loid 
the  Devil,  as  am  i  :  and.  ])crhaps.  thou  wilt  he  advanced  to 
posts  of  honour,  as  am  1  also  :  "  and  to  show  his  jnithoiitie. 
he  lashed  with  his  tail  the  rilihcs  of  the  wretched  liollo. 

'  Xevei'theless.  ^innel•  as  1  am.  one  more  a\c  would  have 
s;wed  me:  for  m\"  .--i-ter.  who  was  ahhess  of  St.  Mary  ol 
Chauchii^ny.  did  >o  |)i-e\ail.  hy  hei'  piayei-  and  i:ood  works, 
for  my  lost  and  wretched  soul,  that  e\  (  ly  da\-  I  hit  the 
pains'of  puruatoiy  decrease;  the  ])itchh»rks  which,  on 
mv  first  entry,  had  nevei'  ceased  to  \-e\  and  torment  my 
poor  carcass,  were  now  not  a])p!ied  aho\e  once  a  week  :  the 
roasting  had  t-easetl.  the  hoiliuL;  had  discontimied  :  only 
a  certain  warmth  was  ke))t  uji.  to  remind  uic  of  my  >itu;;- 
tion.' 

"  A  gentle  stew."  said  the  dacnioi). 

•  Yell,  ti'ulv.  I  was  hut  in  a  stew,  and  all  from  tli(-  clhct> 
of  the  prayers  of  my  blessed  sister.  Hut  ye>tcrday.  he  w  ho 
watehed  ine  in  purgatory  ti»ld  me.  that  \v\  another  prayci 
from  mv  sister,  and  my  bonds  should  he  unlocMd.  and  1. 
who  am"  now  a  devil,  .--hould  have  been  a  hie-scd  aii-el. 

'  And  the  other  a\  e  .•  "  said  the  daemon. 

'She  died,  sir— m\-  sislei'  died— death  choked  her  ni  the 
middle  of  the  prayer.'  And  liereat  the  wretched  spirit 
beoan  to  wcepe  and  whine  piteou>l.\-  :  his  .-alt  tears  lalhiiL' 
over  his  beard,  and  scalding  the  tail  of  Mereuriu>  the 
devil. 
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'  It  is,  ill  truth,  a  hard  case,'  said  the  daemon  ;  '  but  I 
know  of  no  remedy  save  patience,  and  for  that  you  Mill 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  in  your  lodgings  belou .' 

'  But  I  have  relations,'  said  the  Earl ;  '  my  kinsman 
Randal,  who  has  inherited  my  lands,  will  he  not  say  a  prayer 
for  his  uncle  ?  ' 

'  Thou  didst  hate  and  oppress  him  ^hen  living.' 

'  It  is  true  ;  but  an  ave  is  not  much  ;  his  sister,  my 
niece,  Matilda ' 

'  You  shut  her  in  a  convent,  and  hanged  her  lover.' 

'  Had  I  not  reason  '!   besides,  has  she  not  others  ?  ' 

'  A  dozen,  without  doubt.' 

'  And  my  brother,  the  prior  ?  ' 

'  A  liege  subject  of  my  lord  the  Devil  ;  he  never  opens 
his  mouth,  except  to  utter  an  oath,  or  to  swallow  a  cup  of 
wine.' 

'  And  yet,  if  but  one  of  these  a\  ould  but  say  an  ave  for 
me,  I  should  be  saved.' 

'  Aves  with  them  are  rarae  aves,'  replied  Mercurius, 
wagghig  his  tail  right  waggishly  ;  '  and,  A\hat  is  more, 
I  will  lay  thee  any  wager  that  not  one  of  these  will  say 
a  prayer  to  save  thee.' 

'  I  would  wager  willingly,'  responded  he  of  Chauchigny  ; 
'  but  what  has  a  poor  soul  like  me  to  stake  ?  ' 

'  Every  evening,  after  the  day's  roasting,  my  lord  Satan 
giveth  a  cup  of  cold  \\'ater  to  his  servants  ;  I  will  bet  thee 
tliy  water  for  a  year,  that  none  of  the  three  will  pray  for 
thee.' 

'  Done  !  '    said  Rollo. 

'  Done  !  '  said  the  daemon  ;  '  and  here,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  thy  castle  of  Chauchigny.' 

Indeed,  it  was  true.  The  soul,  on  looking  down,  perceived 
the  tall  towers,  the  courts,  the  stables,  and  the  fair  gardens 
of  the  castle.  Although  it  was  past  midnight,  there  Mas 
a  blaze  of  light  in  the  banqueting-hall,  and  a  lamp  burning 
in  the  open  w  indow  of  the  Lady  Matilda. 

'  With  whom  shall  we  begin  ?  '  said  the  daemon,  '  with 
the  Baron  or  the  lady  ?  ' 

'  With  the  lady,  if  you  Mill.' 

'  Be  it  so  ;    her  window  is  open,  let  us  enter.' 

So  they  descended,  and  entered  silently  into  Matilda's 
chamber. 
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Thr  yiiiii]-  l;vly"-  cvl'-  wwv  lixcd  .--(>  iiUriilly  dii  a  httir 
cloflv.  that  it  \\a>  im  wonder  tliat  slu'  did  iici  jx^k  ri\c  the 
(.'Utiancc  of  Ik'L'  two  \i~-itoi>.  Jlrr  lair  t-licek  rr>icd  on  In  r 
white  arm.  and  her  white  aim  on  the  cushion  of  a  i^reat 
ehair.  in  \Uiieii  she  -at.  ]ileasantly  Mijijiorted  liy  >\\irt 
thought-  and  >wan-'-do\\n  :  a  hite  w  a>  at  her  >iile.  and 
a  book  of  ])rayer>  lay  under  the  taljk'  (for  Jiiety  i-  ah\a\> 
modest  I.  Like  the  amorous  Alexander,  she  sighed  and 
k'xjked  (at  the  eloek  i  -au'l  >!ulied  foi-  ten  minute-  oi  more. 
when  she  >oftly  lii<athed  tlie  word  "  I'xlward  '  " 

At  this  th«'  >oul  of  the  Jxiroii  wa>  wroth.  " 'i'he  jade  i- 
at  her  ukl  j)rar.k-."  said  lie  to  the  de\  il  :  and  then.  addre->inii 
Matikk\  :  "  1  ]>ray  thee,  sweet  nieee.  turn  thy  thou,i;ht-  for 
a  moment  from  that  \  illa-nou-  jiauf.dulward.  and  ui\ttlieni 
to  thine  atfeetionate  uncle." 

When  slio  lieard  thf  xoic'.  arid  saw  the  awfvd  ajiparilion 
of  lier  unele  (foi  a  year's  sojourn  in  ])urtiat(>ry  liad  not 
inereased  the  eomc|ine-s  ol  hi-  ajiiieaianeei.  she  staited. 
sereamed.  and.  of  eoui-c  faint«'d. 

But  the  (k'vil  ]\lereuriu-  >ooii  le-toied  hei  to  hn-elf. 
'  What's  o'elork  ".'  "  said.  s!ie.  a-  soon  a>  she  liad  ree(_i\t>ied 
fi'om  her  fit  :    '  i-  he  come  '.' 

'  Not  thy  lo\e]-.  ^huide.  l)Ui  tinne  unek'-  tliat  i-.  hi-  -oul. 
For  the  1o\H'  of  Ilea\en.  h-teii  to  me  :  1  have  lueii  fiyin- 
ill  purgatory  foi-  a  year  ]ia>t.  and  sliould  luue  l»eeii  in  hea\  en 
but  for  the  want  of  a  single  a\e." 

'I  will  say  it  for  thee  to-morio\". .  unele.' 

'  To-night.  (_•!   ne\'ei . 

'Well,  to-night  be  il  :  ■  and  -he  le(|Ue>ted  the  dc\  ll 
Mereuriiis  to  give  her  the  juaxei  book  from  under  tlu' 
table:  Init  he  had  no  -oomi-  touehed  tli<'  hol\  book  than 
he  dropped  it  with  a  siniek  and  a  yell.  "  Jt  wa-  hottei'. 
he  .said,  'than  hi-  master  Sii-  kurib'i--  own  partieulai 
pitehfork."  And  the  lady  wa-  tnreed  t^  begm  her  a\e 
without  the  aid  of  her  mi—al. 

At  the  eommeneemeiit  of  her  cLxotimi-  the  daenioii 
retired,  and  earried  witli  him  the  an\i(^u-  smd  ol  I'oor 
Sir  Roger  de  Kollo. 

The  lady  knelt  down— she  sighed  deeply;  -he  looked 
again  at  the  eloek.  and  l)egan- 

'  Ave  Maria." 

Wheir  a  lute  was  heard  und-.r  the  wniduw,  and  a  .-we(t 

voice  singing — 
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•  Hark  !  '   said  Matilda. 

Now  the  toils  of  day  are  over, 

And  the  sun  hath  sunk  to  rest, 
Seeking,  Hke  a  fiery  lover, 

The  bosom  of  the  blushing  west — 
The  faithful  night  keeps  watch  and  ward, 

Raising  the  moon,  her  silver  shield. 
And  summoning  the  stars  to  guard 

The  slumbers  of  my  fair  Mathilde  ! 

'  For  mercy's  sake  !  '  said  Sir  Rollo,  '  the  ave  first,  and 
next  the  song.' 

So  Matilda  again  dutifully  betook  her  to  her  devotions, 
and  began — 

'  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena  !  '  but  the  music  began  again, 
and  the  prayer  ceased  of  course. 

The  faithful  night  !    Now  all  things  lie 

Hid  by  her  mantle  dark  and  dim, 
In  pious  hope  I  hither  hie, 

x4nd  humbly  chaunt  mine  evening  hymn. 
Thou  art  my  prayer,  my  saint,  my  sh''ine  ! 

(For  never  holy  pilgrim  kneel'd. 
Or  wept,  at  feet  more  pure  than  thine). 

My  virgin  love,  my  sweet  Mathilde  ! 

'  Virgin  love  !  '  said  the  Baron  ;  '  upon  my  soul,  this  is 
too  bad  !  '  and  he  thought  of  the  lady's  lover  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  hanged. 

But  she  only  thought  of  him  who  stood  singing  at  her 
window. 

'  Niece  Matilda  !  '  cried  Sir  Roger,  agonizedly,  '  wilt  thou 
listen  to  the  lies  of  an  impudent  page,  \\hilst  thine  uncle  is 
\A  aiting  but  a  dozen  words  to  make  him  happy  ?  ' 

At  this  Matilda  grew  angry :  '  Edward  is  neither  impudent 
nor  a  liar,  Sir  Uncle,  and  I  will  listen  to  the  end  of  the  song.' 

'  Come  away,'  said  Mercurius,  '  he  hath  yet  got  \Aield, 
field,  sealed,  congealed,  and  a  dozen  other  rhymes  beside ; 
and  after  the  song  -will  come  the  supper.' 

So  the  poor  soul  was  obliged  to  go  ;  Avhile  the  lady 
listened,  and  the  page  sung  a\\ay  till  morning.     • 

'  My  virtues  have  been  my  ruin,'  said  poor  Sir  Rollo,  as 
he  and  Mercurius  slunk  silently  out  of  the  window.  '  Had 
I  hanged  that  knave  Edward,  as  I  did  the  page,  his  prede- 
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cc'ssur,  my  luvvv  wdukl  lia\t.'  suiil;  niiiR'  a\  r  :    J  .-luuild  ]ia\( 
been  by  lliis  {\iuv  an  aiigd  in  licaxcn.' 

He  is  leseivftl  *'  >r  wiser  jxiijKist's."  i-oponilcd  the  (l(\il  : 
'he  will  assassinate  your  succcsMir.  the  lady  .Matliilde's 
brother  :  and.  in  eonseijuenee.  will  i)e  lianucd.  Jn  the  love 
of  the  lady  he  will  l)f  ■-ueceetUtl  l)y  a  uardeiiei'.  ulio  will  l)e 
replaeed  by  a  immk.  who  will  i;i\e  way  to  an  ostler,  wlm 
will  l)e  de])osed  by  a  .lew  ledlai'.  w  ho  shall,  linally.  \  ield  to 
a  noble  earl,  the  futinc  husl)and  of  the  fail-  .MathiUK'.  h^o 
that,  you  see.  instead  of  ha\iim  one  ])oor  soni  a-fiyiiii:.  we 
niav  now  look  forwaid  to  a  uoodiv  harxcst  for  oiu'  loiel  the 
DcvW: 

The  soul  of  the  Karon  l)eL;an  to  think  that  his  coniiianion 
knew  too  niiieh  for  one  who  would  make  fair  l)et>  :  Iml 
there  was  no  help  for  it  :  he  would  not.  and  he  eould  not. 
cry  oif  :  and  he  prayed  inwardly  that  the  brother  mii:hl 
l)e  found  more  pious  than  the  sistei. 

But  there  seemed  little  ehanee  of  thi>.  A.--  thiy  ero>>i  d 
the  eourt.  laekeys.  with  smokini:  dishes  antl  full  Jul;>.  ]ia>sed 
and  repassed  continually,  although  it  \\as  loim  pa-t  mid 
niuht.  On  enterinii:  the  hall,  tluy  foiuid  J^ii-  liandal  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  tal»le.  surroinuled  by  a  tiereer  and  mnic 
motley  eolleetion  of  indi\  iduals  than  had  eoiiL;re;jatcd  ihtif 
e\-en  in  the  time  of  Sii'  l!ollo.  The  lord  of  the  ea-llc  had 
si.unihed  that  'it  was  hi>  royal  jileasure  to  be  drunk.'  and 
the  !j;eiitlemen  of  his  ti;iin  had  ol)>eijuiou-ly  h>llo\\ed  tlicir 
ma.ster.  Mereiiriirs  wa>  delighted  wiih  the  scene,  and 
relaxed  his  usually  ji-id  countenance  into  a  bland  and 
beiie\oU'nt  smile,  which  liccame  him  w  imdcitully. 

The  entrance  of  Sii'  b'voccr.  who  had  been  dead  about 
a  year,  and  a  ])erson  with  lioof>,  horn-,  and  a  tail,  rallici 
•disturbed  the  hilarity  of  the  compan>.  Sir  llandal  drn|i|Hd 
his  cup  of  wine  ;  and  Fatlici'  J\'ter.  the  coiHc->or.  im  ,,iiii 
iiently  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  profane  son-j,  with  \\hieli 
he  was  amusin.u  the  society. 

'  He%  Mother  !  "    cried  he.  '  It  is  Sir  Jlo-cr.' 

'Alive  !  "    screamed  Sir  Kandal. 

'No.  my  lord."  :\lercmiu,-  said  :  'Sir  Ko^icr  i-  dead.  l)Ul 
eometh  oil  a  matter  of  busines.s  ;  and  I  ha  \c  i  he  honour  to 
act  a.s  his  counselloi'  and  attendant." 

'Nephew."  said  Sir  IJoLicr.  'the  daemon  >aiili  jii>ll\  :^ 
1  come  on  a  triHino-  affair,  in  which  thy  .-ci\  ice  i<  e-scntial. 

'  I  will  do  anything,  uiiele,  in  my  powtr." 
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'  Thou  canst  give  me  life,  if  thou  wilt  '!  '  But  Sir  Randal 
looked  very  blank  at  this  proposition.  '  I  mean  life 
spiritual,  Randal,'  said  Sir  Roger ;  and  thereupon  he 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  \\ager. 

Whilst  he  \\'as  telling  his  story,  his  companion  Mercurius 
was  playing  all  sorts  of  antics  in  the  hall  ;  and,  by  his  wit 
and  fun,  became  so  popular  with  this  godles-i  crew,  that  they 
lost  all  the  fear  which  his  first  appearance  had  given  them. 
The  friar  was  wonderfully  taken  with  him,  and  used  his 
utmost  eloquence  and  endeavours  to  convert  the  devil ; 
the  knights  stopped  drinking  to  listen  to  the  argument  ; 
the  men-at-arms  forbore  brawling  ;  and  the  wicked  little 
pages  crowded  round  the  two  strange  disputants,  to  hear 
their  edifying  discourse.  The  ghostly  man,  however, 
had  little  chance  in  the  controversy,  and  certainly  little 
learning  to  carry  it  on.  Sir  Randal  interrupted  him. 
'  Father  Peter,'  said  he,  '  our  kinsman  is  condemned  for 
ever,  for  want  of  a  single  ave  :  w'lt  thou  say  it  for  him  ?  ' 
'  Willingly,  my  lord,'  said  the  monk,  '  with  my  book  ;  ' 
and,  accordingly,  he  produced  his  missal  to  read,  without 
which  aid  it  appeared  that  the  holy  father  could  not  manage 
the  desired  prayer.  But  the  crafty  Mercurius  had,  bj'^  his 
devilish  art,  inserted  a  song  in  the  place  of  the  ave,  so  that 
Father  Peter,  instead  of  chaunting  an  hymn,  sang  the 
follov.ing  irreverent  ditty  : 

Some  love  the  matin-chimes,  which  tell 

The  hour  of  prayer  to  sinner  ; 
But  better  far  's  the  mid-day  bell, 

Which  speaks  the  hour  of  dinner  ; 
For  when  I  see  a  smoking  fish, 

Or  capon  drown' d  in  gravy, 
Or  noble  haunch  on  silver  dish. 

Full  glad  I  sing  mine  ave. 
My  pulpit  is  an  alehouse  bench, 

Whereon  I  sit  so  jollj' ; 
A  smiling  rosy  country  wench 

My  saint  and  patron  holy. 
I  kiss  her  cheek  so  red  and  sleek, 

I  press  her  ringlets  wavy. 
And  in  her  willing  ear  I  speak 

A  most  religious  ave. 
And  if  I'm  blind,  y^t  Heaven  is  kind, 

And  holy  saints  forgiving  : 
For  sure  he  leads  a  right  good  life 

W^ho  thus  admires  good  living. 
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AliMvc.  Ilicy  say,  nui    ij(>sli   is  air 

( )iii    \>\>uh\  cclfstial   i.-iior  : 
<)  LMani  '  'rnifl  all  lli,'  cliantics  IIi.tc. 

'I'Ih-v   may   ii;il    rliatiL;.'   oiii'   lii|Unr  ! 

•\ihI  with  lliis  |)ioii>  wish  ilic  holy  roiifcssor  timiiilcd 
iiiulcr  t  lir  lal)lr  ill  an  a-oiiy  n\  (jcvdiil  (Irunki^iincss  ;  w  hilst 
the  kiiiiiht-.  the  incii-at  arm--,  and  the  wicked  little  paues, 
raiindiit  the  last  \ri>cwi(ha  nio^t  melodious  and  oiiiphatic 
iilf'-  "  I  am  soriy,  iaii-  uncle/  hiceu])i)ed  Sif  IJandal, 
'that,  in  tlie  mailer  of  the  ave.  we  could  not  oltlioe  tlieo 
in  a  moi'e  oithodox  maniiec  ;  hut  1  he  holy  t'atlici' has  t'ailefl. 
and  there  is  not  anolhe)'  man  in  the  hall  who  liatli  an  idea 
of  a  ])rayei-.' 

It  is  my  o\\  ti  fault,"  said  Sii  I!(»llo,  "for  I  hanucd  the 
last  confessor."  And  he  wi-heil  his  nephew  a  surly  oood- 
lULrht.  as  he  prejiaicd  to  (pnl  the  room. 

'.1//  nvutr.  gentlemen.  >aid  the  (le\  il  Meicurius  :  and 
once  more  ti.xed  his  tail  round  the  neck  of  his  disa])]jointed 
companion. 


'I'lie  spirit  of  |)oor  Ivollo  was  sadly  cast  down  :  the  (]evil. 
on  the  contiary.  was  in  hiudi  tiood  humour.  He  \\am:ed 
his  tail  with  the  most  satisiied  air  in  the  world,  and  tut 
a  hundred  jokes  at  the  expense  of  his  poor  associate.  On 
they  sped.  clea\inu  swiftly  thidu<:h  the  cold  niuht-w  imls, 
fiiiihlenin!^  the  hiids  that  were  loosting  in  the  woods,  and 
the  owls  who  were  watchim.;'  in  the  towers. 

In  the  twinkhiio  of  an  eye.  as  it  is  known.  <le\  ils  can 
lly  hundreds  of  miles  :  so  that  almost  the  same  heat  of  I  he 
clock  which  left  the-e  two  in  ('hampaaue,  found  them 
hox-eiinii  over  Talis.  They  dropped  into  the  court  ol 
the  La/.arist  Convent,  and  winded  theii'  way.  throiiLih 
])assaife  and  cloister,  tintil  they  reached  the  door  of  the 
])i'i<)r"s  cell. 

Now  the  i)ri(»r.  Rollo's  hrothei'.  was  a  w  icked  an<l  inaliLr 
nnnt  sorcerer  :  his  time  was  s])ent  in  conjurinu  devils  and 
d()in<j[  wicked  dc^eds.  instead  of  fastinti'.  scouruini;,  and  siiiu- 
iiio-  holy  psalms  :  this  Meivurius  knew  :  and  he.  theivhuc 
was  fully  at  ease  as  to  the  filial  result  of  his  wa-cr  with 
poor  Sir  Rooer. 

'  You  seem  to  he  well  aequaintet]  w  ith  the  road."  said  the 
knight. 

•  I  have  reason.'  answered  M.'icuiiu-^.  '  haviu'^!,  hir  a  Ioii'j 
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period,  had  the  acquaintance  of  his  reverence,  your  brother  ; 
but  you  have  Httle  chance  with  him.' 

'  And  why  ?  '  said  Sir  Rollo. 

'  He  is  under  a  bond  to  my  master,  never  to  say  a  prayer, 
or  else  his  soul  and  his  body  are  forfeited  at  once.' 

'  Why,  thou  false  and  traitorous  devil  !  '  said  the  enraged 
knight ;  '  and  thou  knewest  this  when  we  made  our 
wager  ?  ' 

'  Undoubtedly  :  do  you  suppose  I  would  have  done  so, 
had  there  been  any  chance  of  losing  ? ' 

And  with  this  they  arrived  at  Father  Ignatius's  door. 

'  Thy  cursed  presence  threw  a  spell  on  my  niece,  and 
stopped  the  tongue  of  my  nephew's  chaplain  ;  I  do  believe 
that  had  1  seen  either  of  them  alone,  my  wager  had  been 
won.' 

'  Certainly  ;  therefore  I  took  good  care  to  go  A\ith  thee  : 
however,  thou  mayest  see  the  prior  alone,  if  thou  wilt  ; 
and  lo  !  his  door  is  open.  I  will  stand  without  for  five 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  time  to  commence  our  journey.' 

It  was  the  poor  Baron's  last  chance  :  and  he  entered  his 
brother's  room  more  for  the  five  minutes'  respite  than  from 
any  hope  of  success. 

Father  Ignatius,  the  prior,  was  absorbed  in  magic  cal- 
culations :  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  skulls,  with 
no  garment  except  his  long  white  beard,  which  reached  to 
his  knees  ;  he  was  waving  a  silver  rod,  and  muttering 
imprecations  in  some  horrible  tongue. 

But  Sir  Rollo  came  forward  and  interrupted  his  incanta- 
tion. '  I  am,'  said  he,  '  the  shade  of  thy  brother  Roger  de 
Rollo  ;  and  have  come,  from  pure  brotherly  love,  to  warn 
thee  of  thy  fate.' 

'  Whence  camest  thou  ?  ' 

'  From  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,'  replied 
Sir  Roger,  who  was  inspired  with  a  sudden  thought ;  '  it 
was  but  five  minutes  ago  that  the  Patron  Saint  of  thy  church 
told  me  of  thy  danger,  and  of  thy  wicked  compact  \^itli 
the  fiend.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  to  thy  miserable  brother, 
and  tell  him  that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  he  may 
escape  from  paying  the  awful  forfeit  of  his  bond."  ' 

'  And  how  may  that  be  ?  '  said  the  prior  ;  '  the  false 
fiend  hath  deceived  me  ;  I  have  given  him  my  soul,  but 
have  received  no  worldly  benefit  in  return.  Brother  !  dear 
brother  !   how  may  I  escape  ?  ' 
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"1  w  ill  I'll  1  lire.  As  sooti  a>  I  heard  tlir  voiic  (.f  hlc-scd 
St.  .dary  La/.aiu-  Mlir  woilhy  Mail  had,  at  a  |iiii(h.  (-(.iiifd 
til''  iiaiiic  nf  a  -aim:,  I  Irli  the  cldiids.  where  with  dlhei 
a!i<^el>.  1  wa-  ■-eated,  .(lid  <^„-t\  hiiher  tn  save  thee.  "•  '\'\\y 
Ill-other.  >nid  the  S.-iini.  "  hath  i)iii  one  day  iiuire  to  li\e. 
W  hen  he  w  ill  heeoiiie  lor  all  etei'llitv  the  suhjeet  of  Sataii  : 
it  he  would  e-<a|)e.  he  iiiuvt  lidldly  hi'eak  his  Ijoiid,  l)\-  .sa\  Iiil; 
ail  a\e. 

ll  is  the  e\|ire--  condition  oj'  the  aureeiliellt  ."  said  the 
iinha|)|iy  monk.  "  I  inu>-i  say  no  piayer.  oi-  that  instant 
I  heeoine  Satan  ^.  l>od\'  and  soul. 

It  i>  the  e\|iic->  eon<lition  of  the  Saint."  aiisweicd 
llouer.  liereely  :  "  |>iay.  hrother.  pray,  or  thou  art  io'-t  for 
(■\cr. 

So  the  foolish  monk  knelt  down,  and  de\(iully  --unu  out 
an  a\ f.      "  Amen  !  "  said  Sir  I'ouer.  devoutly. 

'  Amen  I  "  >aid  Meriuriiis.  as.  suddenly  coiniii'^  behind. 
he  seized  Ii^natiu-  li\'  hi>  loim'  lieard.  and  Hew   up  with  him 

to  the  top  of  t  Im'  rlllll  eh    -teeple. 

The  monk  inared.  and  sricamed.  and  -^woic  auainst  li> 
hrothei':  hut  it  wa-  of  no  a\ail;  Sir  ltoi:er  smiled  kindly 
on  him.  and  said.  "Do  not  fret .  lu'olhei-  :  it  must  have  rome 
to  this  in  a  year  or  t  wo." 

And  he  Hew  alon'.^>ide  of  .Meicurius  to  the  steeple  top  : 
hut  iJiis  titiii  thi  (ll  ril  hdil  not  In's  tail  nniiHl  his  mcl:.  '  I  w  ill 
let  tliee  olV  thy  l>et."  said  he  to  the  daemon,  lor  he  could 
aHortl.   now  .   to  he  ceneious. 

'  I  l)elieve.  my  lord.'  said  the  daemon.  ])olitel\-.  "  that  oin' 
A\avs  separate  here."  Sir  lumci'  sailed  uaily  upwards; 
while  Ahacurius.  ha\  ini;  hound  the  miseiahle  monk  fast. a' 
than  ever,  he  sunk  dow  nwards  to  earth,  and.  perlia|)s.  lower. 
Itrnatius  was  heaid  Kiaiini:  and  scicaminL:  as  the  de\  il 
dashed  him  ai;ain-t  the  iron  spikes  and  huttresso  ot  the 
chureh. 


The  moral  of  this  story  will  Ijoiiiven  in  the  second  edit  ion 


MADAME  SAND  AND  THE  NEW 
APOCALYPSE 

[The  Corsair,  New  York,  September  14  and  21,  1839] 

I  don't  know  an  impression  more  curious  than  that 
which  is  formed  in  a  foreigner's  mind,  who  has  been  absent 
from  this  place  for  two  or  three  years,  returns  to  it,  and 
beholds  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mean- 
time, in  French  fashions  and  ways  of  thinking.  Two  years 
ago,  for  instance,  when  I  left  the  capital,  I  left  the  young 
gentlemen  of  France  with  their  hair  brushed  en  toupet  in 
fi'ont,  and  the  toes  of  their  boots  round  ;  now  the  boot 
toes  are  pointed,  and  the  hair  combed  flat,  and,  parted 
in  the  middle,  falls  in  ringlets  on  the  fashionable  shoulders  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  with  books  as  with  boots,  the  fashion 
has  changed  considerably,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  contrast  the  old  modes  with  the  new.  Absurd  as  was 
the  literary  dandyism  of  those  days,  it  is  not  a  whit  less 
absurd  now  :  only  the  manner  is  changed,  and  our  versatile 
Frenchmen  have  passed  from  one  caricature  to  another. 

The  revolution  may  be  called  a  caricature  of  freedom, 
as  the  empire  \\as  of  glory  ;  and  what  they  borrow  from 
foreigners  undergoes  the  same  process.  They  take  top- 
boots  and  Macintoshes  from  across  the  water,  and  cari- 
cature our  fashions  ;  they  read  a  little,  very  little,  Shake- 
speare, and  caricature  our  poetry  :  and  while  in  David's 
time  art  and  religion  were  only  a  caricature  of  Heathenism  ; 
now,  on  the  contrary,  these  two  commodities  are  imported 
from  Germany  ;  and  distorted  caricatures  originally,  are 
still  farther  distorted  on  passing  the  frontier. 

I  trust  in  Heaven  that  German  art  and  religion  will 
take  no  hold  in  our  country  (where  there  is  a  fund  of  roast 
beef,  that  will  expel  any  such  humbug  in  the  end)  ;  but 
these  sprightly  Frenchmen  have  relished  the  mystical 
doctrines  mightily ;  and  having  watched  the  Germans, 
with  their  sanctified  looks,  and  quaint  imitations  of  the 
old  times,  and  mysterious  transcendental  talk,  are  aping 
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many  of  their  tashioiis,  as  well  and  soU-tiiiily  as  tlicv  can  : 
not  viy  solcnmly,  (Un\  wot  ;  for  1  tliink  one  slioiiM  al\\a\s 
prepare  to  >;rin  w  lien  a  Frenehnian  looks  part  ieulat  1\- 
_!_Ma\('.  beinu  sure  that  t  here  is  soniethini;  false  and  ri(li(  nlons 
hukin_L^  iukIm-  the  owMike  solemnity. 

When  last  in  J*aris.  uc  woe  in  "the  midst  of  what  was 
called  a  Catholic  reaction.  Artists  talked  of  faith  in  poems 
and  ])ietnres  ;  churches  v.ere  built  here  and  there;  old 
missals  were  copied  and  purchased;  and  lunnlK'rless 
])()rtiaits  of  saints,  with  as  nuu'li  gilding'  alxnit  them  as 
e\-ei-  was  used  in  the  lift  cent  h  century,  appealed  in  churches, 
ladies'  boudoirs,  and  ])icturc  shops.  One  or  two  fashion- 
al)le  preachers  rose,  and  were  eagerly  followed  ;  the  very 
youth  of  the  scli(X)ls  gave  up  their  pipe<  and  billiards  for 
some  lime,  and  Hocked  in  ciowds  to  Notre  Dame,  to  sit 
under  the  feet  of  Lacordanc  L  went  to  visit  the  ehuicli 
of  Notre  Danu^  de  Lorette.  yesterday,  which  was  tinislied 
in  the  heat  of  this  Catholic  rage,  and  was  not  a  little  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  the  place  to  thewoiship  celebiated  in  it. 
and  the  admirable  maimer  in  which  the  architect  has  caused 
his  work  to  expiiss  the  public  feeling  of  the  moment.  It  is 
II  pretty  little  l)ijou  of  a  church  :  it  is  suj)ported  by  sham 
marble  pillars  ;  it  has  a  gaudy  ceiling  of  blue  and  gold,  w  hieh 
will  look  veiy  well  for  some  time  ;  and  is  hlled  w  ith  gaudy 
])ictures  and  carvings,  in  the  very  pink  of  the  mode.  The 
(■(Higretiation  did  not  otfei'  a  l)ad  illrstration  of  the  picsent 
state  of  Catholic  reaction.  Two  or  three  stray  peciple  were 
at  prayer.s  ;  th<  .  •-  was  no  ser\  ice  :  a  few  coiuitrymcn  and 
idlers  A\ere  staring  about  at  the  jjictures  ;  and  the  Swi>s, 
the  paid  guardian  of  the  place,  was  comfortal)ly  and 
aj)pi'opriately  asleep  on  his  bench  at  the  door.  1  am 
inclined  to  tliink  the  famous  reaction  is  over  :  the  students 
have  taken  to  their  Sunday  pipes  and  billiards  again  :  and 
one  or  two  cafes  have  been  established,  within  tli(>  last 
year,  that  are  ten  times  handsomei'  than  Xcjtre  Dame  de 
Lorette. 

Howevei'.  if  the  immortal  (Joires  and  the  (German 
mystics  have  had  their  day,  there  is  the  immortal  Coethe, 
and  the  Pantheists  ;  and  I  incline  to  think  that  the  fashion 
has  set  very  strongly  in  theii'  fa\dur.  \\)Itaire  and  the 
Kncyelopaedians  are  voted,  now,  h(irhar(s.  and  theic  is 
no  term  of  i'e))i'ol)ation  strong  enough  for  heartless  Humes 
and    Helvetiuses.   who  li\ed   but    to  destiny,  and   who  only 
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tliouglit  to  doubt.  Wretclied  as  Voltaire's  sneers  and 
puns  are,  I  think  there  is  something  more  manly  and 
earnest  even  in  them,  tlian  in  the  present  muddy  French 
transcendentalism.  Pantheism  is  the  \\'ord  now  ;  one  and 
all  have  begun  to  eprouver  the  besoin  of  a  religious  senti- 
ment ;  and  we  are  deluged  \\ith  a  host  of  gods  accordingly. 
Monsieur  de  Balzac  feels  himself  to  be  inspired  ;  Victor 
Hugo  is  a  god  ;  Madame  Sand  is  a  god  ;  that  tawdry  man 
of  genius,  Jules  Janin,  mIio  writes  theatrical  reviews  for 
the  Debafs,  has  divine  intimations  ;  and  there  is  scarce 
a  beggarly,  beardless  scribbler  of  poems  and  prose,  but 
tells  you,  in  his  preface,  of  the  saintete  of  the  sacerdoce 
litteraire  ;  or  a  dirty  student,  sucking  tobacco  and  beer, 
and  reeling  home  with,  a  grisette  from  the  chaumiere,  who 
is  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  '  Messianism,' 
and  will  hiccup,  to  such  as  will  listen,  chapters  of  his  own 
drunken  Apocalypse.  Surely,  the  negatives  of  the  old 
days  were  far  less  dangerous  than  the  assertions  of  the 
present ;  and  you  may  fancy  what  a  religion  that  must  be, 
which  has  such  high  priests. 

There  is  no  reason  to  trouble  the  reader  Mith  details 
of  the  lives  of  many  of  these  prophets  and  expounders  of 
new  revelations.  Madame  Sand,  for  instance,  I  do  not 
know  personally,  and  can  only  speak  of  her  from  report. 
True  or  false,  the  history,  at  any  rate,  is  not  very  edifying  ; 
and  so  may  be  passed  over  ;  but,  as  a  certain  great  philo- 
sopher told  us,  in  very  humble  and  simple  Mords,  that  we 
are  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs 
from  thistles  ;  we  may,  at  least,  demand,  in  all  persons 
assuming  the  character  of  moralist  or  pliilosopher — order, 
soberness,  and  regularity  of  life  ;  for  we  are  apt  to  distrust 
the  intellect  that  we  fancy  can  be  s\\'ayed  by  circumstance 
or  passion  ;  and  we  know  how  circumstance  and  passion 
will  sway  the  intellect ;  how  mortified  vanity  will  form 
excuses  for  itself  ;  and  how  temper  turns  angrily  upon 
conscience,  that  reproves  it.  How  often  have  we  called 
our  judge  our  enemy,  because  he  has  given  sentence  against 
us  ! — How  often  have  we  called  the  right  wrong,  because 
the  right  condemns  us  !  And  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
bitter  foes  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  can  we  find  no  personal 
reason  for  their  hostility  ?  The  men  in  Athens  said  it  was 
out  of  regard  for  religion  that  they  murdered  Socrates  ; 
but  we  have  had  time,  since  then,  to  re-consider  the  verdict ; 
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and  Socrates'  character  is  pretty  ))ure  now,  in  spile  of  the 
.sentence  and  the  jury  of  tliosc  days. 

The  Parisian  ])hil(iso|)hers  will  at(cni])t  to  cxphiin  to 
you  tlie  changes  through  which  .Madame  Saiuls  mind  has 
passed,— t}ie  initiatory  trials,  lahouis.  and  sufferings  which 
she  has  had  to  go  through. — l)efore  she  leadied  her  i)resent 
ha{)py  state  of  mental  illunn'nation.  She  teaches  her 
wisdom  in  i)aral)les.  that  are.  mostly,  a  couple  of  volumes 
long  :  and  began,  first,  hy  an  elocpient  attack  on  mariiage. 
in  tlie  charming  no\ el  of  I ti'liaiHi.  '  i'ity,"  cried  >he.  "  for 
the  poor  woman  who.  united  to  a  heinu  whose  hiute  force 
makes  him  her  su})erioi'.  should  \cinure  to  l)reak  the  bond- 
age \\hich  is  imposed  on  hei'.  and  allow  hei'  lieait  to  l)e  free/ 

In  support  of  this  claim  of  j»ity..she  writes  two  Nolumes 
of  the  most  e.\(iuisite  piose.  \\'hat  a  tender,  suffering 
ci'eature  is  Indiana  ;  how  little  her  llll^band  ap])reciates 
that  gentleness  which  he  is  ciushing  l)y  his  tyraiuiy  and 
brutal  .scorn  :  how  natui'al  it  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  his 
sympathy,  she.  pool',  clinging,  confiding  creature,  should 
seek  elsewhere  foi'  shelter;  how  cautious  should  we  be, 
to  call  criminal — to  \isit  with  too  heavy  a  ceirsure — an 
act  which  is  one  of  the  natural  impulses  of  a  tender  heart. 
that  seeks  but  for  a  worthy  object  of  Ionc.  Hut  why 
attempt  to  tell  th.e  tale  of  beautiful  Indiana  '.'  Madame 
Sand  has  written  it  so  well,  that  not  the  hardestdiearted 
husband  in  Christendom  can  fail  to  l)e  touched  liy  her 
sorrows,  though  he  may  refuse  to  listen  to  her  argument. 
Let  us  grant,  for  argument's  .sake,  that  the  laws  of  marriage, 
especially  the  Fiench  laws  of  marriage,  press  vei-y  cruelly 
upon  unfortunate  women. 

But  if  one  wants  to  have  a  question  of  this,  oi'  any 
nature,  honestly  argued,  it  is  better,  surely,  to  apply  to  an 
indifferent  person  for  an  innpire.  For  instance,  the  steal- 
ing of  pocket-handkerchiefs  or  snuff-boxes,  may,  or  may 
not,  be  vicious;  but  if  we.  who  have  not  the  wit.  or  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  decide'  tlu'  (piestion  ouiscKcs.  want 
to  hear  the  real  rights  of  the  matter,  we  should  not,  surely. 
apply  to  a  ])ickpocket  to  kiKjw  what  he  thought  on  the 
point.  It  might  naturally  be  presumed  that  he  would  be 
rather  a  prejudiced  per.son — {)ai-ticularly  as  his  icasoning. 
if  succes.sful,  might  get  him  oat  oj  (/(lul.  This  is  a  homely 
illustration,  no  doubt;  all  we  would  urge  by  it.  is.  that 
Madame  Sand  having,  according  to  the  French  newspapers, 
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had  a  stern  husband  ;  and  also  having,  according  to  tlie 
newspapers,  souglit  '  sympathy  '  elsewhere,  her  arguments 
may  be  considered  to  be  somewhat  partial,  and  received 
with  some  little  caution. 

And  tell  us  who  have  been  the  social  reformers  ? — the 
haters,  that  is,  of  the  present  system,  according  to  which 
we  live,  love,  marry,  have  children,  educate  them,  and 
endow  them — are  they  pure  themselves  ?  I  do  believe  not 
one  ;  and  directly  a  man  begins  to  quarrel  with  the  world 
and  its  ways,  and  to  lift  up,  as  he  calls  it,  the  voice  of  his 
despair,  and  preach  passionately  to  mankind  about  this 
tyranny  of  faith,  customs,  laws  ;  if  ■^^'e  examine  what  the 
l^ersonal  character  of  the  preacher  is,  we  begin  pretty 
clearly  to  understand  the  value  of  the  doctrine.  Any  one 
can  see  why  Rousseau  should  be  such  a  whimiiering  re- 
former, and  Byron  such  a  free  and  easy  misanthropist, 
and  why  our  accomplished  Madame  Sand,  who  has  a  genius 
and  eloquence  inferior  to  neither,  should  take  the  present 
condition  of  mankind  (French-kind)  so  much  to  heart, 
and  labour  so  hotly  to  set  it  right. 

After  Indiana  (which,  we  presume,  contains  the  lady's 
notions  upon  wives  and  husbands)  came  Valentine,  which 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  her  doctrine,  in  regard  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  to  whom  the  author  would  accord,  as  we 
fancy,  the  same  tender  licence.  Valentine  was  followed 
by  Lelia,  a  wonderful  book  indeed,  gorgeous  in  eloquence, 
and  rich  in  magnificent  poetry  ;  a  regular  topsyturvyfica- 
tion  of  morahty,  a  thieves'  and  prostitutes'  ajDotheosis  : 
this  book  has  received  some  late  enlargements  and  emenda- 
tions by  the  writer  ;  it  contains  her  notions  on  morals, 
which  as  we  have  said,  are  so  peculiar,  that,  alas  !  they 
can  only  be  mentioned  here,  not  i^articularized  ;  but,  of 
Spiridio7i,  we  may  write  a  few  pages,  as  it  is  her  rehgious 
manifesto. 

In  this  work,  the  lady  asserts  her  pantheistical  doctrine, 
and  openly  attacks  the  received  Christian  creed.  She 
declares  it  to  be  useless  now,  and  unfitted  to  the  exigencies 
and  the  degree  of  culture  of  the  actual  ^^•orld  ;  and,  though 
it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  combat  her  opinions  in 
due  form,  it  is,  at  least,  worth  while  to  notice  them,  not 
merely  from  the  extraordinary  eloquence  and  genius  of 
the  woman  herself,  but  because  they  express  the  opinions 
of  a  great  number  of  people  besides  ;    for  she  not  only 
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produces  hei'  own  tliouj^lits.  hut  imitates  tliosc  of  otliei.s 
very  eagerly  :  and  one  finds,  in  her  writings,  so  iniieh 
similarity  witli  otliers  :  or.  in  othei>.  so  much  I'esemhlance 
to  her.  that  the  book  l)efore  u-  may  ]»ass  for  the  exjiressions 
of  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  Frciicli  ])aity. 

'  Dieii  est  moi't."  says  anotlu-r  writer  of  tiie  same  class, 
and  of  great  genius  too.—  "  Dieu  est  mort."  writes  Mi-.  Henr}' 
Heine,  speaking  of  the  Christian  (Jod:  and  he  adds,  in 
a  daring  figuic  of  speech.  — "  X"enlendc/.  vous  ])as  sonnei' 
la  ( 'lochette '.'  on  jxutc  h's  saci'cmen-  a  nn  Dieu  qui  se 
meurt  !'  Another  of  the  [lantheist  ]H)ctical  j)hilosophers, 
Ml'.  Kdgar  C^)uinet.  has  a  poem,  in  which  Christ  and  the\'irgin 
Mary  aie  made  to  die  sinnlaily.  and  the  foi'mei'  is  classed 
A\ith  Pi()mctlicu>.  This  hook  of  '  Spiridion  "  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  theme,  and.  peihaps.  you  will  listen  to  some  of 
the  authors  e.\j)ositions  of  it. 

It  niust  l)c  confessed  that  the  contro\ersialists  of  the 
jirescnt  day.  luwe  an  eminent  advantage  over  their  jirede- 
cessors  in  the  days  of  folios  :  it  rccpiircd  some  learning  then, 
to  write  a  hook  :  and  some  time,  at  least  : — for  the  very 
labour  of  wiiting  out  a  thousand  such  vast  images  would 
demand  a  c-onsiderable  period.  But  now.  in  the  age  of 
duodecimos,  the  system  is  reformed  altogether  ;  a  male  or 
female  controversialist  draws  uj)on  his  imagination,  and 
not  his  learning  :  makes  a  story  instead  of  an  argument, 
and.  in  the  course  of  150  pages  (where  the  i)reacher  has 
it  all  his  own  way)  will  i)rove  or  dis])rove  you  anything. 
And.  to  our  shame  be  it  .said,  we  Protestants  have  set  the 
example  of  this  kind  of  proselytism — those  detestable, 
mixtures  of  truth,  lies,  false  sentiment,  false  reasoning. 
bad  grammar',  correct  and  genuine  philanthroi\v  and  piety 
— I  mean  our  religious  tracts,  which  any  woman  or  man, 
be  he  ever  .so  silly,  can  take  tipon  liimself  to  write,  and  sell 
for  a  penny,  as  if  religious  instruction  were  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  We.  I  say.  have  set  the  example  in  this 
kind  of  eompo.sition.  and  all  the  sects  of  the  earth  will, 
doubtless,  speedily  follow  it.  I  can  point  you  out  blas- 
phemies, in  famous  pious  tracts,  that  are  as  dreadful  as 
those  above  mentioned  :  but  this  is  no  ])lace  for  such  dis- 
cussions, and  we  had  l)etter  return  to  Madame  Sand. 
As  ]\lrs.  Sherwood  expounds.  l)y  means  of  many  touching 
histories  and  anecdotes  of  little  hoys  and  girls,  her  notions 
of  church   lii>torv.   church   catcdiism.  cliurch   doctrine; — 
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as  the  author  of  Father  Clement,  a  Roman  Catholic  Story, 
demohshes  the  stately  structure  of  eighteen  centuries,  the 
mighty  and  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  whose 
bosom  repose  so  many  saints  and  sages, — by  the  means  of 
a  three-and-sixpenny  duodecimo  volume,  which  tumbles 
over  the  vast  fabric,  as  David's  pebble  stone  did  Goliath; — 
as,  again,  the  Roman  Catholic  author  of  '  Geraldine,'  falls 
foul  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  drowns  the  awful  echoes 
of  their  tremendous  protest  by  the  sounds  of  her  little 
half-cro^^■n  trumpet ;  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  pretty 
sentimental  tales,  and  cheap  apologues,  Mrs.  Sand  pro- 
claims her  truth — that  we  need  a  new  Messiah,  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  no  more  !  O  awful,  awful  name  of 
God  !  Light  unbearable  !  Mystery  unfathomable  !  Vast- 
ness  immeasurable  ! — Who  are  these  who  come  forward  to 
explain  the  mystery,  and  gaze  unblinking  into  the  depths  of 
the  light,  and  measure  the  immeasurable  vastness  to 
a  hair  ?     0  name,  that  God's  people  of  old  did  fear  to  utter  ! 

0  light,  that  God's  prophet  would  have  perished  had  he 
seen  !  Who  are  these  that  are  now  so  familiar  with  it  ? — 
Women,  truly  ;  for  the  most  part,  weak  women — weak  in 
intellect,  weak  mayhap  in  spelling  and  grammar,  but 
marvellously  strong  in  faith.  Women,  who  step  down  to 
the  people  with  stately  step  and  voice  of  authority,  and 
deliver  their  twopenny  tablets,  as  if  there  were  some  Divine 
authority  for  the  wretched  nonsense  recorded  there  ! 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  and  grammar,  our  Parisian 
Pythoness  stands  in  the  goodly  fellowship,  remarkable. 
Her  style  is  a  noble,  and,  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge, 
a  strange  tongue,  beautifully  rich  and  pure.  She  has  a 
very  exuberant  imagination,  and,  with  it,  a  very  chaste 
style  of  expression.  She  never  scarcely  indulges  in  declama- 
tion, as  other  modern  prophets  do,  and  yet  her  sentences 
are  exquisitely  melodious  and  full.  She  seldom  runs  a 
thought  to  death  (after  the  manner  of  some  prophets,  who, 
wlien  the}'^  catch  a  little  one,  toy  with  it  until  they  kill  it), 
but  she  leaves  you  at  the  end  of  one  of  her  brief,  rich, 
melancholy  sentences,  with  plenty  of  food  for  future  cogita- 
tion. I  can't  express  to  you  the  charm  of  them  ;  they 
seem  to  me  like  the  sound  of  country  bells — provoking 

1  don't  know  what  vein  of  musing  and  meditation,  and 
falling  s\\eetly  and  sadly  on  the  ear. 

This  wonderful  power  of  language  mnst  have  been  felt 
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hy    most    people    who    read    Madame    Satid's    tiist    li 

\'(t/(n'i)i(  and  Itididiia  :  in  Sjiirldioii .  it  is  ofcatei-.  I  think, 
than  e\-er  :  and  for  tiiose  who  are  not  afraid  of  tlie  matter 
of  the  novel,  the  manner  will  he  found  most  delightful. 
'I'lie  authors  intention.  J  picsume.  is  to  tleseiilx'.  in  a 
l)arabie,  her  notions  of  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic  ehureh  ; 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Chiistian  scheme:  and  she  ])laees 
her  hei'o  in  a  monasters  in  Italy,  w  lier<'.  among  the  charac- 
ters about  him,  and  the  events  which  occui-.  the  jiarticular 
tenets  of  xMadame  l)ude\ant"s  doctrine  are  not  inai)lly  laid 
down.  Innocent,  faithful,  tender-hearted,  a  young  monk, 
by  name  Angel,  tinds  himself,  when  he  has  ]ironounced  his 
vows,  an  object  of  aveision  and  hatred  to  the  godly  men 
whose  lives  he  so  much  lesjx'cts.  and  whose  lo\-e  he  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  win.  After  enduiing  much,  he  flings 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  confessoi-.  and  begs  for  his  sym- 
})athy  and  counsel  :  but  the  confessor  spui  ns  him  away,  and 
accuses  him.  licrcely.  of  some  unknown  and  tcrril)le  crime 
—  l)ids  him  nc\cr  ictuin  to  the  confessional  until  contrition 
has  touched  his  heart,  and  the  stains  which  sully  his  spirit 
are,  by  sincere  icpentance.  washe(l  away. 

'Thus  speaking.'  says  Angel.  '  l"'ather  Hcgesippus  tore 
away  his  I'obe.  which  I  was  holding  in  my  sui)])licating 
hands.  In  a  sort  of  w  ildness  1  still  gias])ed  it  tighter  :  lie 
pushed  me  liei'ci'ly  from  him.  and  1  fell  with  my  iavv  towards 
the  gi'ound.  He  (piitted  me.  closing  violently  after  him  the 
dooi'  of  the  sacristy  in  w  liicli  this  scene  had  passed.  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  darkness.  Kither  from  the  violence  of  my 
fall,  or  the  excess  of  my  grief,  a  \cin  had  Inirst  in  my  throat, 
and  a  haemorrhage  ensued.  I  had  not  the  force  to  rise; 
I  felt  my  senses  rai>idly  sinking,  and.  ])i-esently.  I  lay 
stretched  on  the  pavement,  unconscious,  and  loathed  in  mv 
blood.' 

[Now  the  wonderful  part  of  the  story  begins.] 

'  I  know  not  how  much  time  I  passctl  in  this  way.  As 
I  came  to  myself  1  felt  an  agreeable  coolness.  It  seemed  a.s 
if  some  harmonious  air  was  playing  round  about  me,  stirring 
gently  in  my  hair,  and  drying  the  drops  of  perspiration  on 
my  brow.  It  seemed  to  approach,  and  then  again  to  w  ith- 
draw.  breathing  now  softly  and  sweetly  in  the  distance,  and 
now  returning,  as  if  to  give  me  strength  and  courage  to  rise. 

'  I  would  not,  however,  do  so  as  yet  ;  for  I  felt  myself, 
as  I  lay,  under  the  influeuee  of  a  pleasure  (piile  new  to  me  ; 
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and  listened,  in  a  kind  of  peaceful  aberration,  to  the  gentle 
niurnuirs  of  the  summer  wind,  as  it  breathed  on  me  through 
the  closed  window-blinds  above  me.  Then  I  fancied 
I  heard  a  voice  that  spoke  to  me  from  the  end  of  the 
sacristy  :  it  whispered  so  low  that  I  could  not  catch  the 
Mords.  I  remained  motionless,  and  gave  it  my  whole 
attention.  At  last  I  heard,  distinctly,  the  following  sen- 
tence : — "  Spirit  of  Truth,  raise  up  these  victims  of  ignorance 
and  imposture.'"  "  Father  Hegesippus,"  said  I,  in  a  weak 
voice,  "  is  that  you  who  are  returning  to  me  ?  "  But  no 
'one  answered.  I  lifted  myself  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
I  listened  again,  but  I  heard  nothing.  I  got  up  completely, 
and  looked  about  me  :  I  had  fallen  so  near  to  the  only  doo/ 
in  this  little  room,  that  none,  after  the  departure  of  the 
confessor,  could  have  entered  it  A\ithout  passing  over  me  ; 
besides,  the  door  was  shut,  and  only  opened  from  the  inside 
by  a  strong  lock  of  the  ancient  shape.  I  touched  it,  and 
assured  myself  that  it  was  closed.  I  was  seized Mith  terror, 
and,  for  some  moments,  did  not  dare  to  move.  Leaning 
against  the  door,  I  looked  round,  and  endeavoured  to  see 
into  the  gloom  in  which  the  angles  of  the  room  were 
enveloped.  A  pale  light,  which  came  from  an  upper 
■\\  indow,  half  closed,  was  to  be  seen  trembling  in  the  midst 
of  the  apartment.  The  wind  beat  the  shutter  to  and  fro, 
and  enlarged  or  dim'nished  the  space  through  which  the 
light  issued.  The  objects  which  were  in  this  half-light — 
the  prayjng-desk,  surmounted  by  its  skull — a  fe\\-  books 
lying  on  the  benches — a  surplice  hanging  against  the  wall — 
seemed  to  move  M'ith  the  shadow  of  the  foliage  that  the  air 
agitated  behind  the  window.  When  I  thought  I  was  alone, 
I  felt  ashamed  of  my  former  timidity  ;  I  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  was  about  to  move  forward  in  order  to  open 
the  shutter  altogether,  but  a  deep  sigh  came  from  the 
praying-desk,  and  kept  me  nailed  to  my  place.  And  yet 
I  saw  the  desk  distinctly  enough  to  be  sure  that  no  person 
was  near  it.  Then  I  had  an  idea  which  gave  me  courage. 
Some  person,  I  thought,  is  behind  the  shutter,  and  has  been 
saying  his  prayers  outside  without  thinking  of  me.  But 
who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  express  such  wishes  and  utter 
such  a  prayer  as  I  had  just  heard  ? 

'  Curiosity,  the  only  passion  and  amusement  permitted 
in  a  cloister,  now  entirely  possessed  me,  and  I  advanced 
towards  the  window.     But  I  had  not  made  a  step  when 
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a  black  shadow,  as  it  scfiiu'cl  td  iiU'.  ck'ta(liin<j  it-clf  ft  (in 
the  ])ia;vinji-{lcsk.  t  lavrrsctl  tlic  room,  din  «t  iiiir  itself 
towards  the  u  i;.dow .  and  |)asscd  ^\\ittly  l»y  me.  The 
movemeiU  was  so  rapid  that  I  had  not  time  to  axoid  what 
seaiiU'd  a  hody  ad\aneinu  to\\ard>  me.  and  my  fright  was 
so  great,  that  1  thouulit  J  should  faint  a  second  time. 
But  1  felt  nothing,  and.  as  if  tln'  shadow  had  passrd  tliron^h 
me.  I  saw  it  suddenly  disappeai'  to  my  'eft. 

'1  rushed  to  the  window.  1  pushed  hack  the  Mind  with 
■|)recipitati(>n,  and  looked  lound  the  sacristy  :  1  was  there. 
entirely  alone.  1  looked  into  t  he  <iarden-  it  wasdesertid. 
and  the  mid-day  wintl  was  waiidei'inL'  ainonu  the  flowers. 
1  took  couraiie.  1  examined  all  the  corners  of  the  room  :  1 
looked  behind  the  juaNinu desk,  which  was  \-ery  larue, 
and  I  .shook  all  the  sacerdotal  \ cstments  w  hicli  were  han^in.u 
on  the  walls  :  e\crvthinu  was  in  it>  natinal  condition,  and 
eould  oive  nie  no  explanation  of  what  had  just  occuncd. 
The  sijLdit  of  all  the  blood  1  had  lost,  led  me  to  fancy  that 
my  braiiihad.  probal)ly.  been  weakened  by  the  haemorrhaiie, 
and  that  1  had  been  a  |»rey  to  some  delusion.  I  ictired 
to  my  cell,  and  remained  shut  up  theic  until  the  next  day.' 

I  don't  know  whethei'  the  readei'  has  been  as  nuich 
struck  with  the  abo.e  mysterious  scene  as  tlie  wiitei-  has  ; 
but  the  faney  of  it  strikes  me  as  veiy  fine  :  and  the  luitural 
.supeniatiu-dliirss  is  kept  up  in  the  best  style.  The  shutter 
swaying  to  and  fro.  the  Htful  li(//il  a ppdniiKj  over  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room,  antl  giving  it  an  air  of  stiange  motion — 
the  awful  shadow  w  hit-h  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
timid  young  novice — are  sinely  veiv  hnely  {tainted.  *  1 
rushed  to  the  shutter,  and  flung  it  l)ack  :  theie  was  no 
one  in  the  saei'isty.  I  looked  into  the  garden:  it  was 
deserted,  and  the  mid-day  wind  was  roaming  among  the 
tlowejs.'  The  dreariness  is  wonderfully  deseribed  ;  only 
the  ]x)or  pale  l)oy  looking  eagerly  out  from  the  w  indow  of  t  he 
saeristy.  and  the  hot  mid-day  wind  walking  in  the  solitary 
garden.  How  skilfully  is  (>aeh  of  these  little  stiokes  daslied 
in,  and  how  well  do  all  together  eondnne  to  make  a  picture  ! 
But  we  nmst  have  a  little  nmre  about  8piridion"s  wonderful 
visitant. 

'  As  I  entered  into  the  garden.  1  ste])ped  a  little  on  one 
side,  to  make  way  foi'  a  person  whom  1  saw  before  me. 
He  was  a  young  nuui  of  siu'prising  beauty,  and  attired  in 
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a  foreign  costume.  Although  dressed  in  the  large  black 
robe  which  the  superiors  of  our  order  wear,  he  had,  under- 
neath, a  sliort  jacket  of  fine  clotli,  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  leathern  belt,  and  a  buckle  of  silver,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  German  students.  Like  them,  he  wore,  instead 
of  the  sandals  of  our  monks,  short  tight  boots  ;  and  over 
the  collar  of  his  shirt,  which  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  was 
as  white  as  snow,  hung,  in  rich  golden  curls,  the  most 
beautiful  hair  I  ever  saw.  He  was  tall,  and  his  elegant 
posture  seemed  to  reveal  to  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
commanding.  With  much  respect,  and  yet  uncertain,  I 
iialf  saluted  him.  He  did  not  return  my  salute,  but  he 
smiled  on  me  with  so  benevolent  an  air,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  eyes,  severe  and  blue,  looked  towards  me  with  an 
expression  of  such  compassionate  tenderness,  that  his 
features  have  never  since  then  passed  away  from  my 
recollection.  I  stopped,  hoping  he  would  speak  to  me, 
and  persuading  myself,  from  the  majesty  of  his  aspect, 
that  he  had  the  power  to  protect  me  ;  but  the  monk,  who 
was  walking  behind  me,  and  who  did  not  seem  to  remark 
him  in  the  least,  forced  him  brutally  to  step  aside  from  the 
walk,  and  pushed  me  so  rudely  as  almost  to  cause  me  to 
fall.  Not  wishing  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with  this  coarse 
monk,  I  moved  away  ;  but,  after  having  taken  a  few  steps 
in  the  garden,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  the  unknown  still 
gazing  on  me  with  looks  of  the  tenderest  solicitude.  The  sun 
slione  full  upon  him,  and  made  his  hair  look  radiant.  He 
sighed,  and  lifted  his  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  invoke 
its  justice  in  my  favour,  and  to  call  it  to  bear  witness 
to  my  misery  ;  he  turned  slowly  towards  the  sanctuary, 
entered  into  the  choir,  and  was  lost,  presently,  in  the  shade. 
I  longed  to  return,  in  spite  of  the  monk,  to  follow  this  noble 
stranger,  and  to  tell  him  my  afflictions  :  but  who  was  he, 
that  I  imagined  he  would  listen  to  them,  and  cause  them 
to  cease  '!  I  felt,  even  while  his  softness  drew  me  towards 
him,  that  he  still  inspired  me  with  a  kind  of  fear  ;  for  I  saw- 
in  his  physiognomy  as  much  austerity  as  sweetness.' 

Who  was  he  '! — we  shall  see  that.  He  was  somebody  very 
mysterious  indeed  ;  but  our  author  has  taken  care,  after 
the  manner  of  her  sex,  to  make  a  very  pretty  fellow  of  him, 
and  to  dress  him  in  the  most  becoming  costumes  possible. 
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'I'lic  iii(li\  idiial  in  tiirlit  boots  and  a  lollinsj;  collar,  with 
the  coiiiuus  gokleii  locks,  aiul  thcsoleitui  l)luccycs.  who  had 
just  ga/ed  on  S])iri(lioii.  and  ,'iispii'ed  him  with  such  a  fcclinir 
of  tcndei-  awe.  is  a  much  nioic  im])oitant  personable  than  the 
reader  inij.;ht  su))))ose  at  tirst  siuht.  This  beautiful, 
mysterious,  dandy  jihost.  w  liose  costum(\  with  a  true 
woman's  eo<juetiy.  ^Fadame  l)udc\ant  has  so  rejoiced 
to  describe — is  her  leliifious  ty))e.  a  mystical  representation 
of  Faitli  sti'U;ij.ding  U)i  tow  ards  'I'rut  h.  throULdi  supeistition. 
doubt,  feai'.  reason. — in  t:<j.ht  inexpressibles,  with  'a  belt 
such  as  is  worn  1)\-  the  old  (Jciinan  students."  \u\i  will 
pardon  me  for  ticating  such  an  awful  person  as  this  sotne- 
what  lightly  :  but  there  is  always.  I  think,  such  a  (hish  of 
the  ridiculous  in  the  French  >ul)lime.  that  the  critic  should 
try  and  do  justice  to  both,  or  he  may  fail  in  giving  a  fail' 
aev'ount  of  either.  'I'his  character  of  Hel)i-onius.  the  tyjx^ 
of  Mrs.  Sand's  coiivict  juis— if  coiaictions  they  may  l»e 
called — or,  at  least,  the  allegory  under  which  hei'  doubts 
are  represented,  is.  in  paits.  \-ery  finely  diawti  :  contains 
many  jVassages  of  truth.  \('i y  dee[)  and  touching,  by  the 
side  of  others  so  entirely  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that 
the  reader's  feelings  are  contituially  swaying  between 
admiration  and  something  \tiy  like  contem])t — always 
in  a  kind  of  wonder  at  the  straniic  mi.xtuie  before  him. 
But  let  us  l>et\r  Madame  Sand  :  — 

■  Pet-er  Hebronius."  says  oui'  authoi'.  '  was  not  originally 
so  named.  His  real  name  was  Samuel.  He  was  a  Jew. 
and  born  in  a  little  \illage  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Inn- 
spruek.  His  family,  which  possessed  a  considcral)le 
fortune,  left  him.  in  his  early  youth,  completely  fiee 
to  his  own  pursuits.  From  infancy  he  had  shown  that 
these  were  serious.  He  loved  to  be  alone  ;  and  passed  his 
days,  and  sometimes  his  nights,  wandei'ing  among  the 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth- 
jjlaee.  He  w  ould  often  sit  by  the  l)rink  of  torrents,  listening 
to  the  voice  of  their  waters,  and  endeavouiing  to  penetrate 
the  meaning  which  Nature  had  hidden  in  those  sounds. 
As  he  advanced  in  year.>  his  inrpiiries  became  moi'C  curious 
and  more  grave.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  receive 
a  solid  education,  and  his  ))aients  sent  him  to  study  in 
the  German  universities,  Luther  had  been  dead  only 
a  century,  and  his  w  ords  and  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  disciples.     The  new  faitli  was  strengthen^ntj 
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the  conquests  it  had  made ;  the  Reformers  were  as 
ardent  as  in  the  first  days,  but  their  ardour  was  more 
enUghtened  and  more  measured.  Proselytism  was  still 
carried  on  with  zeal,  and  new  converts  were  made  everyday. 
In  listening  to  the  morality  and  to  the  dogmas  which 
Lutheranism  had  taken  from  Catholicism,  Samuel  was  filled 
with  admiration.  His  bold  and  sincere  spirit  instantly 
compared  the  doctrines  which  were  now  submitted  to  him, 
with  those  in  the  belief  of  which  he  had  been  bred  ;  and, 
enlightened  by  the  comparison,  was  not  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  inferiority  of  Judaism.  He  said  to  himself,  that 
a  religion  made  for  a  single  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others, — which  only  offered  a  bai^barous  justice  for  rule  of 
conduct, — which  neither  rendered  the  present  intelligible 
or  satisfactory,  and  left  the  future  uncertain, — could  not 
be  that  of  noble  souls  and  lofty  intellects  ;  and  that  He 
could  not  be  the  God  of  truth  who  liad  dictated,  in  the  midst 
of  thunder.  His  vacillating  will,  and  had  called  to  the 
performance  of  His  narrow  wishes  the  slaves  of  a  vulgar 
terror.  Always  conversant  with  himself,  Samuel,  who  had 
spoken  what  he  thought,  now  performed  what  he  had 
spoken  ;  and,  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Germany,  solemnly 
abjured  Judaism,  and  entered  into  the  bosom  of  the  reformed 
Church.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  do  things  by  halves,  and 
desired  as  much  as  was  in  him  to  put  off  the  old  man  and 
lead  a  new  life,  he  changed  his  name  of  Samuel  to  that  of 
Peter.  Some  time  passed,  during  which  he  strengthened 
and  instructed  himself  in  his  new  religion.  Very  soon  he 
arrives  at  the  point  of  searching  for  objections  to  refute, 
and  adversaries  to  overthrow.  Bold  and  enterprising,  he 
went  at  once  to  the  strongest,  and  Bossuet  was  the  first 
Catholic  autlior  that  he  set  himself  to  read.  He  commenced 
with  a  kind  of  disdain  ;  believing  that  the  faith  which  he  had 
just  embraced  contained  the  pure  truth,  he  despised  all  the 
attacks  which  could  be  made  against  it,  and  laughed  already 
at  the  irresistible  arguments  whicli  he  was  to  find  in  the 
works  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux.  But  his  mistrust  and  irony 
soon  gave  place  to  wonder  first,  and  then  to  admiration  : 
he  thought  that  the  cause  pleaded  by  such  an  advocate 
must,  at  least,  be  respectable  ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition, 
came  to  think  that  great  geniuses  would  only  devote  them- 
selves to  that  \^hich  w&s  great.  He  then  studied  Catholi- 
cism with  the  same  ardour  and  impartiality  which  he  had 
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bestowed  oi\  Lutlieranisni.  He  went  into  Franco  to  train 
instruction  tVotn  the  professors  of  the  Motiier  Church, 
as  lie  had  fioin  t'u'  Doctors  of  the  reformed  cic^cd  in  (Ger- 
many. He  saw  Arnauld,  Fenehjn,  that  second  (Jregory 
of  Nazianzen,  and  Bossuet  liiinsclf.  (Juidcd  b}-  these 
masters,  whose  vii'tues  made  liim  a])pieeiate  their  talents 
the  moiv,  he  i-apidly  penetrated  to  the  tle))th  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  morality.  He  found,  in  this 
religion,  all  that  had  for  him  constituted  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  1^'otestantism, —  tlie  dogmas  of  the  I'nity  and 
Eternity  of  Cod,  which  the  two  ichgions  had  borrowed  from 
Judaism  ;  and,  what  seemed  the  natuial  consequence  of 
the  last  doctrine— a  doctrine,  however,  to  which  the  Jews 
had  not  arrived — the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  ;  free  will  iir  this  life  ;  in  the  next,  recompense  for  the 
good,  and  punishment  for  the  evil.  He  found,  more  pure, 
perhaps,  and  more  elevated  in( 'athohCism  than  in  Piotestant- 
ism,  that  sublime  morality  w  hieh  j)rea(hes  ccpudity  to  man, 
fraternity,  love,  charity,  renouncement  of  self,  devotion  to 
your  neigldioiH' :  Catholicism,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  possess 
that  vast  fornuda,  and  that  vigorous  unity,  w  iiicli  Lutheran- 
ism  wanted.  The  latter  had.  indeed,  in  its  faxour.  tli(> 
liberty  of  inipiiry,  which  is  also  a  want  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  had  proclaimed  tlie  authority  of  individual  reason  : 
but  it  had  .so  lost  that  which  is  the  necessary  basis  and 
vital  condition  of  all  revealed  religion — the  principle  of 
infallibility  ;  because  nothing  can  live  except  in  viitue 
of  the  laws  that  presided  at  its  biith  :  and,  in  con.sefpienee. 
one  revelation  cannot  be  continued  and  confirmed  without 
another.  Xow,  infallibility  is  nothing  l)ut  revelation 
continued  by  (iod,  or  the  W'oid.  in  the  person  of  His 
vicars. 

'  At  last,  after  mueh  reHection,  Hebronius  acknowledged 
him.self  entirely  and  sincerely  convinced,  and  received 
baptism  from  the  hands  of  Bossuet.  He  added  the  name 
of  Spiridion  to  that  of  Peter,  to  signify  that  he  had  been 
twice  enlightened  by  the  Spirit.  Resolved  thenceforward 
to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  worship  of  the  new  (iod  who 
had  called  him  to  Him,  and  to  the  study  of  His  doctrines, 
he  passed  into  Italy,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  fortiuie, 
which  one  of  his  uncles,  a  Catholic  like  himself,  had  left  to 
him,  he  built  this  convent,  where  we  now  ai'e.' 
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A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  come  from  Italy,  sa\'s  that 

he  has  there  left  Messrs.  Sp r  P 1  and  W.  Dr — — d, 

who  were  the  lights  of  the  great  church  in  Newman  Street, 
who  were  themselves  apostles,  and  declared  and  believed 
that  every  word  of  nonsense  which  fell  from  their  lips  was 
a  direct  spiritual  intervention.  These  gentlemen  have 
become  Puseyites  already,  and  are,  my  friend  states,  in 
the  high  way  to  Catholicism.  Madame  Sand  herself  was 
a  Catholic  sometime  since  :    having  been  converted  to  that 

faith  along  with  M.   N ,   of   the  Academy  of  Music  ; 

Mr.  L ,  the  pianoforte  player  ;    and  one  or  two  other 

chosen   individuals,    by    the    famous   Abbe   de  la  M . 

Abbe  de  la  M (so  told  me,  in  the  Diligence,  a  priest, 

who  read  his  breviary  and  gossiped  alternately  very 
curiously  and  pleasantly)  is  himself  an  dme  perdue  :  the 
man  spoke  of  his  brother  clergyman  with  actual  horror  ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  that  the  Abbe's  works  of  conversion 
have  not  prospered  ;  for  Madame  Sand  having  brought  her 
hero  (ancl  herself,  as  we  may  presume)  to  the  point  of 
Catholicism,  proceeds  directly  to  dispose  of  that  as  she 
has  done  of  Judaism  and  Protestantism,  and  will  not  leave, 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  a  single  stone  standing. 

I  think  the  fate  of  our  English  Ne^^'man  Street  apostles, 

and  of  M.  de  la  M ,  the  mad  priest,  and  his  congregation 

of  mad  converts,  should  be  a  warning  to  such  of  us  as 
are  inclined  to  dabble  in  religious  speculations  ;  for,  in 
them,  as  in  all  others,  our  flighty  brains  soon  lose  themselves, 
and  we  find  our  reason  speedily  lying  prostrate  at  the  mercy 
of  our  passions  ;  and  I  think  that  Madame  Sand's  novel  of 
Spiridion  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  good,  and  bears  a  good  moral 
with  it ;  though  not  such  an  one,  perhaps,  as  our  fair  philoso- 
pher intended.  For  anything  he  learned,  Samuel-Peter- 
Spiridion-Hebronius  migiit  have  remained  a  Jew  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Wherefore  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
set  up  new  faiths  ?  Wherefore,  Madame  Sand,  try  and 
be  so  preternaturally  wise  ?  Wherefore  be  so  eager  to 
jump  out  of  one  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  into 
another  ?  See  what  good  this  philosophical  friskiness  has 
done  you,  and  on  what  sort  of  ground  you  are  come  at  last. 
You  are  so  wonderfully  sagacious,  that  you  flounder  in 
mud  at  every  step  ;  so  amazingly  clear-sighted,  that  your 
eyes  cannot  see  an  inch  before  you,  having  put  out,  with 
that  extinguishing  genius  of  yours,  every  one  of  the  lights 
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that  aic  siiiticicnt  for  tin*  coiuluct  of  coinnioii  tiicn.  AikI 
for  what  ".■'  Ii<'t  our  fiicnd  Spiiitlion  s|)cak  for  himself. 
After  settiii<i  uj)  his  conxc-nt,  aiul  filhiiji  it  with  nioiik.-. 
who  entertain  an  nnniense  respect  for  his  wcahh  and  ueniiis. 
Father  Hehronius.  unanimously  elected  prior,  (fixes  himself 
up  to  further  studies,  and  leavt's  his  monks  to  themselves. 
Industrious  and  sol)ei'  as  they  were,  ori.uinally.  they  i:ro\\ 
quickly  intemperate  and  idle:  and  Hehronius.  who  does 
not  a))])ear  amonu  his  tloek  until  he  has  freed  himself  of 
the  Catholic  icliuion.  as  he  has  of  the  .lewi^-h  and  the 
Protestant,  sees,  with  dismay,  the  e\il  ((indition  of  hiv 
disei))les.  and  iciirets.  loo  late,  the  preeipitatiry  hy  which  he 
renounced,  then  and  for  e\ei-.  ( 'hiist  ianity.  "  lUit.  as  he 
had  no  new  reliuion  to  adopt  in  it>  place,  and  as.  ^row  n  more 
prudent  and  calm,  he  did  not  wi>li  to  accuse  himself  un- 
necessaiily.  onee  more,  of  inc(in>tancy  and  ajxistacy.  he 
still  maintainetl  all  the  exteiior  forms  of  the  woiship  which 
inwardly  he  had  ahjured.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
have  (|uittetl  eiror.  it  was  necosaiy  to  discoNcr  truth.  Hut 
Hehrom'us  had  well  looked  lound  to  disc  over  it  :  he  could 
not  find  anythini;  that  re.-t'mhied  it.  Then  commenced  hir 
him  a  series  of  sidferinirs.  unknown  and  tciiihle.  Placed 
face  to  face  with  doid)t.  this  sineei'c  and  religious  spirit 
was  friuhtened  at  its  own  solitude  :  and  as  it  had  no  other 
desire  nor  aim  on  earth  than  truth,  and  nc^thing  else  here 
below  intei'este»d  it.  he  lived  absorbed  in  his  own  sad  con- 
templations, looking  eeasele.ssly  into  the  vague  that  sur- 
rounded him  like  an  ocean  without  bounds,  and  seeing 
the  horizon  I'etreat  and  retreat  as  ever  lie  wished  to  near 
it.  Lost  in  this  immense  uncertainty,  he  felt  as  if  attacked 
by  vertigo,  and  hi.s  thoughts  whirled  within  his  brain. 
Then,  fatigued  with  his  vain  toils  and  hopeless  endeaNours. 
he  would  sink  down  depressed,  uinnanned,  life-wearied, 
only  living  in  the  sensation  of  that  silent  grief  which  he 
felt  and  could  not  comjjrehend.'' 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  ha])less  Spiridion.  so  eager  in  his 
passage  from  one  creed  to  another,  and  so  loud  in  his 
proTession  of  the  truth.  whei('\-er  he  fancied  that  he  had 
found  it,  had  not  waited  a  little,  before  he  a\'owcd  himself 
either  Catholic  or  I^rotestanl.  and  implicated  others  in 
errors  and  follies  which  might,  at  least,  have  been  confined 
to  his  own  bosom,  and  there  have  lain  comjiai'atively 
harmless.     In  what  a  jiretty  state,  for  instance,  w  ill  ]\re.-sis. 
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Dr d  and  P 1  have  left  their  Newman  Street  con- 
gregation, who  are  still  plunged  in  their  old  superstitions, 
from  which  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  have  been 
set  free  !  In  what  a  state,  too,  do  Mrs.  Sand  and  her 
brother  and  sister  philosophers,  Templars,  Saint  Simon- 
ians,  Fourierites,  Lerouxites,  or  whatever  the  sect  may  be, 
leave  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  listened  to  their 
doctrines,  and  who  have  not  the  opportunity,  or  the  fiery 
versatility  of  belief,  which  carries  their  teachers  from  one 
creed  to  another,  leaving  only  exploded  lies  and  useless 
recantations  behind  them  !  I  wish  the  State  would  make 
a  law  that  one  individual  should  not  be  allowed  to  preach 
more  than  one  doctrine  in  his  life  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  should 
be  soundly  corrected  for  every  change  of  creed.  How 
many  charlatans  would  liave  been  silenced, — how  much 
conceit  would  have  been  kept  within  bounds, — how  many 
fools,  who  are  dazzled  by  fine  sentences,  and  made  drunk 
by  declamation,  would  have  remained  quiet  and  sober, 
in  that  quiet  and  sober  way  of  faith  which  their  fathers 
held  before  them.  However,  the  reader  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that,  after  all  his  doubts  and  sorrows,  Spiridion  does 
discover  the  truth  [the  truth,  what  a  wise  Spiridion  !),  and 
some  discretion  with  it  ;  for,  having  found  among  his  monks, 
who  are  dissolute,  superstitious — and  all  hate  him — one 
only  being,  Fulgentius,  who  is  loving,  candid,  and  pious, 
he  says  to  him — '  If  you  were  like  myself,  if  the  first  want 
of  your  nature  were,  like  mine,  to  know,  I  would,  without 
hesitation,  lay  bare  to  you  my  entire  thoughts.  I  would 
make  you  drink  the  cup  of  truth,  which  I  myself  have 
filled  with  so  many  tears,  at  the  risk  of  intoxicating  you 
with  the  draught.  But  it  is  not  so,  alas  !  you  are  made 
to  love  rather  than  to  know,  and  your  heart  is  stronger 
than  your  intellect.  You  are  attached  to  Catholicism, — 
I  believe  so,  at  least, — by  bonds  of  sentiment  which  you 
could  not  break  without  pain,  and  which,  if  you  were  to 
break,  the  truth  which  I  could  lay  bare  to  you  in  return, 
would  not  repay  you  for  what  you  had  sacrificed.  Instead 
of  exalting,  it  would  crush  you,  very  likely.  It  is  a  food 
too  strong  for  ordinary  men,  and  which,  when  it  does  not 
revivify,  smothers.  I  will  not,  then,  reveal  to  you  this 
doctrine,  which  is  the  triumph  of  my  life,  and  the  con- 
solation of  my  last  days  ;  because  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
for  you  only  a  cause  of  mourning  and  despair.    ...    Of  all 
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the  woiks  wliicli  my  lout:-  studies  liav<'  produced,  there  is 
one  ah)iie  which  I  lia\-e  not  L;i\-cii  to  the  flatnc>  :  t'oi'  it 
ahiiie  is  coni])h'te.  In  that  you  will  Hnd  nie  entire,  .iiid 
there  lies  the  TRt'Tlt.  And.  as  the  sa'^c  lias  said  vou 
must  not  b'ui'V  youi"  treasures  in  a  well.  I  will  not  conlich' 
mine  to  the  liivital  stupidity  of  these  inoid<s.  Ihit  as  this 
volume  sliould  only  pass  int<i  hands  worthy  to  touch  it. 
and  be  laid  o])en  for  eyes  that  aic  capable  of  compre- 
hending its  mysteiies.  I  shall  exact  from  the  leadei' 
one  eondition.  wlu'ch.  at  the  same  time,  ^hall  be  a  pioof  : 
1  shall  earry  it  with  me  to  the  tond),  in  order  that  he  who 
one  day  shall  read  it.  may  ha\e  couiage  enough  to  biaxc 
the  vain  terrors  (»f  th(>  gtave.  in  searching  foi'  it  anu'd  the 
dust  of  my  se])ulehre.  As  soon  a^I  1  am  dead,  theicfore. 
j)laee  this  writing  on  my  breast.  .  .  .  Ah  I  when  the  time 
eoines  for  reading  it.  I  thiid<  my  witheicd  heart  will  s])ring 
u])  again,  as  the  frt)zen  grass  at  the  ictuin  of  the  sun.  and 
that,  from  the  nu'dst  of  its  inlinite  transfot  inations.  my 
s))irit  will  enter  into  immediate  connniuuCation  with 
thine  !  " 

Does  not  the  reader  long  to  be  at  this  ])recious  manu- 
seript.  which  contains  the  truth  :  and  ought  he  not  to 
be  vej'v  much  olihged  to  Mi's.  Sand,  foi'  being  so  good  as  to 
])rint  it  for  him  ".'  We  leave  all  the  stoiy  aside  : — how 
Fulgentius  had  not  the  spirit  to  lead  the  mainiscri])t.  but 
left  the  secret  to  Alexis  :  how  Alexis,  a  stern,  old.  |)liilo- 
so])hical.  unbelieving  monk  as  evei'  was.  tiied  in  vain  to 
lift  the  gravestone,  but  was  taken  with  fever,  and  ol)liged 
to  forgo  the  discovery  :  and  how.  finally.  Angel,  his 
disci])le.  a  youth  amiable  and  innocent  as  his  name,  was 
the  destined  person  who  l)i()ught  the  long-buried  treasnic 
to  light.  Trembling  and  delighted,  the  pair  lead  this 
tremendous  :\iANrscRiPT  of  spiridion. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  of  all  the  dull,  vague,  windy 
documents  that  mortal  ever  set  eyes  on.  this  is  the  dullest  ? 
If  this  be  absolute  truth,  a  <iuoi  hon  search  for  it.  since 
we  have  long,  long  had  the  jewel  in  our  possession,  or  since. 
at  least,  it  has  been  held  up  as  such  by  every  sham  philo- 
sopher who  has  had  a  mind  to  jiass  off  his  wares  on  the 
public  ?     Heai'  S])iridion  : — 

'  How  much  have  I  wept,  how  nnich  have  1  suth-red. 
how  much   have   1   ])rayed,   how   nuich  have   I   laimured.. 
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before  I  understood  the  cause  and  the  aim  of  my  passage 
on  this  earth  !  After  many  incertitudes,  after  much 
remorse,  after  many  scruples,  /  have  comprehended  that 
I  was  a  martyr  ! — But  wliy  my  martyrdom  ?  said  I  ;  what 
crime  did  I  commit  before  I  was  born,  thus  to  be  con- 
demned to  labour  and  groaning,  from  the  hour  when 
I  first  saw  the  day,  up  to  that  when  I  am  about  to  enter 
into  the  night  of  the  tomb  ? 

'  At  last,  by  dint  of  imploring  God — by  dint  of  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  man,  a  ray  of  the  truth  has  descended 
on  my  brow,  and  the  shadows  of  the  past  have  melted 
from  iDcfore  my  eyes.  I  have  lifted  a  corner  of  the  curtain  : 
I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  my  life,  like  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  human  race,  has  been  a  series  of  necessary 
errors,  yet,  to  speak  moi:e  correctly,  of  incomplete  truths, 
conducting,  more  or  less,  slowly  and  directly,  to  absolute 
truth  and  ideal  perfection.  But  when  Avill  they  rise  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — when  will  they  issue  from  the  bosom 
of  tlie  Divinity — those  generations  who  shall  salute  the 
august  countenance  of  truth,  and  proclaim  the  reign  of 
the  ideal  on  earth  ?  I  see  well  how  humanity  marches, 
but  I  neither  can  see  its  cradle  nor  its  apotheosis.  Man 
seems  to  me  a  transitory  race,  between  the  beast  and  the 
angel  ;  but  I  know  not  liow  many  centuries  have  been 
required,  that  he  might  pass  from  the  state  of  brute  to  the 
state  of  man,  and  /  cannot  tell  how  many  ages  are  necessary 
that  he  may  pass  from  the  state  of  man  to  the  state  of  angel ! 

'  Yet  I  hope,  and  I  feel  within  me,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  that  A\hich  warns  me  that  great  destinies  await 
humanity.  In  this  life  all  is  over  for  me.  Much  have  I 
striven,  to  advance  but  little  :  I  have  laboured  without 
ceasing,  and  have  done  almost  nothing.  Yet,  after  pains 
immeasurable,  I  die  content,  for  I  know  that  I  have  done 
all  I  could,  and  am  sure  that  the  little  I  have  done  will 
not  be  lost. 

'  What,  then,  have  I  done  ?  this  wilt  thou  demand 
of  me,  man  of  a  future  age,  \\"ho  \\ill  seek  for  truth  in 
the  testaments  of  the  past.  Tliou  ^\ho  wilt  be  no  more 
Catholic — no  more  Clnistian,  thou  wilt  ask  of  the  poor 
monk,  lying  in  the  dust,  an  account  of  lu's  life  and  death. 
Tiiou  wouldst  know  wherefore  were  his  vows,  why  his 
austerities,  his  labours,  his  retreat,  his  prayers  ? 

'  You  who  turn  back  to  me,  in  order  that  I  mav  guide 
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yi)U  un  your  road,  and  that  yini  may  arri\c  ni'n\'  (jUhkly 
at  the  goal  wliich  it  has  not  l)efii  my  lot  to  attain.  ])au>f. 
yet.  for  a  nidmeiit.  and  look  upon  the  ])a>t  hisloiy  of 
humanity.  You  will  see  that  its  fate  has  l)eeu  ever  to 
choose  between  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  ever  to  commit 
great  faults,  in  oidcr  to  avoid  others  still  greater.  You 
will  see  .  .  .  on  one  side,  the  heathen  mythology,  that 
debased  the  spiiit.  in  it-  elTorts  to  deify  the  flesh  :  the 
austere  Christian  piinciple.  that  debased  tlie  flesh  too 
nuich.  in  order  to  raise  tlie  worshij)  of  the  spirit.  \'ou 
will  see.  afterwards,  how  the  icligion  of  Christ  embodie> 
itself  in  a  church.^  and  raises  itself  a  geneiou>  demoeiatie 
])ower  against  the  tyianny  of  piinccs.  Late)'  still,  you 
will  see  how  that  jiower  has  attained  its  end.  and  ])assed 
beyond  it.  You  will  see  it.  having  chained  and  coiujuered 
princes,  league  itself  with  them,  in  order  to  opi)ress  the 
people,  and  >ei/.e  on  tt'm])oial  ]io\\ci-.  Schism,  then, 
raises  u])  against  it  th<'  standard  of  rexolt.  and  ]ireaches 
the  Ixild  and  legilimate  principli-  of  lil)city  of  conscience: 
l)Ut.  also,  you  will  -ee  how  thi^  libeity  of  coiiM-icin'e  biing> 
religious  anarchy  in  its  tiain  :  or.  woisc  ^till.  ieligiou> 
indifference  and  disgust.  And  if  youi'  soul,  shattered  in 
the  tempestuous  changes  A\liicli  you  l)ehold  lunnamty 
undergoing,  would  strike  out  for  itself  a  ])assage  through 
the  rocks,  amidsi  which,  like  a  frail  l)aik.  lies  tossing 
trembling  truth,  you  will  be  embarrassed  to  choose  l)etwcen 
the  new  })hilosoi)hers — who.  in  ])reaching  tolerance,  destioy 
religious  and  social  unity — and  the  la>t  ('hristians.  who. 
to  preserve  society,  that  is.  religion  and  ])hilosophy.  are 
obliged  to  brave  the  principle  of  toleration.  31an  of  truth  ! 
to  whom  1  address,  at  once,  my  instruction  and  my  justi- 
fication, at  the  time  when  you  shall  live,  the  science  of 
truth,  no  douln.  will  have  advanced  a  steji.  Think,  then. 
of  all  your  fathers  have  suffered,  as.  l)ending  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  igiu)ranee  and  uncertainty,  they  have 
ti-a versed  the  desert  across  which,  with  so  much  ])ain. 
they  have  conducted  thee  !  And  if  the  juidc  of  thy  young 
learning  shall  make  thei'  contem])late  tlie  petty  stiifes  in 
which  our  life  has  l)een  consumed,  jjausi-  and  ticmltk'.  as 
you  think  of  that  which  is  still  unkiu)wn  to  yoursi'lf.  and 
of  the  judgement  that  your  descendants  will  pass  on  you. 
Think  of  this,  and  learn  to  res]»ect  all  those  who.  seekiiiLr 
their  way   in   all  sincerity,   have  wantlcretl  fiom   the   path, 
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frightened  by  the  storm,  and  sorely  tried  by  the  severe 
hand  of  the  All-Powerful.  Think  of  this,  and  prostrate 
yourself  ;  for  all  these,  even  the  most  mistaken  among  them, 
are  saints  and  martyrs. 

'  AVithout  their  conquests  and  their  defeats,  thou  wert 
in  darkness  still.  Yes,  their  failures,  their  errors  even, 
have  a  right  to  your  respect ;  for  man  is  weak.  .  .  .  Weep, 
then,  for  us  obscure  travellers — unknown  victims,  who,  by 
our  mortal  sufferings  and  unheard-of  labours,  have  pre- 
pared the  way  before  you.  Pity  me,  who,  having  passion- 
ately loved  Justice,  and  perseveringly  sought  for  truth, 
only  opened  my  eyes  to  shut  them  again  for  ever,  and 
saM'  that  I  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  support 
a  ruin,  to  take  refuge  in  a  vault  of  which  the  foundations 
Mere  Morn  away.'     ... 

The  rest  of  the  book  of  Spiridion  is  made  up  of  a  history 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  (what  our  philosopher  is  pleased 
to  call)  decay  of  Christianity — of  an  assertion,  that  the 
'  Doctrine  of  Christ  is  incomplete  ;  '  that  '  Christ  may, 
nevertheless,  take  His  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  divine 
men  !  '  and  of  a  long,  disgusting,  absurd,  and  impious 
vision,  in  which  the  Saviour,  Moses,  David,  and  Elijah 
are  represented,  and  in  which  Christ  is  made  to  say — 
'  We  are  all  Messiahs,  when  we  wish  to  bring  the  reign 
of  truth  upon  earth  ;  we  are  all  Christs,  when  we  suffer 
for  it  !  ' 

And  this  is  the  ultimatum,  the  supreme  secret,  the 
absolute  truth,  and  it  has  been  published  by  Mrs.  Sand, 
for  so  many  napoleons  per  sheet,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ;  and  the  Deux  Mondes  are  to  abide  by  it  for  the 
future.  After  having  attained  it,  are  we  a  whit  wiser  ? 
'  Man  is  between  an  angel  and  a  beast  :  I  don't  know^ 
hoM-  long  it  is  since  he  was  a  brute — I  can't  say  how  long 
it  will  be  before  he  is  an  angel.'  Think  of  people  living 
by  their  wits,  and  living  by  such  a  wit  as  this  !  Think 
of  the  state  of  mental  debauch  and  disease  which  must 
have  been  passed  through,  ere  such  words  could  be  written, 
and  could  be  popular  ! 

When  a  man  leaves  our  dismal,  smoky,  London  atmo- 
spliere,  and  breathes,  instead  of  coal-smoke  and  yellow  fog, 
tliis  bright,  clear,  French  air,  lie  is  quite  intoxicated  by 
it  at  first,  and  feels  a  glow  in  his  blood,  and  a  joy  in  his 
spirits,  which  scarcely  thrice  in  a  year,  and  then  only  at 
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a  distance  fioiii  London,  he  ean  attain  in  En^dand.  Is  the 
intoxication,  1  wondei-.  ])eiinanent  amony  tlie  Jiati\(s  '.' 
and  may  \\v  not  acecuint  for  the  ten  tlunisand  frantic 
freaks  of  these  ]K-o])h'  by  the  pecuhar  intiuence  of  French 
air  and  sun  ".'  The  })hih)S()])heis  aie  fioni  niulit  to  niorninti 
(hunk,  the  pohticians  are  (hunk,  the  hteiaiy  men  reel  and 
stagger  from  one  a])sindity  to  another,  and  liow  shall  we 
understand  theii'  vagaries  '.'  Let  us  su]tposc.  chaiitatily. 
that  Madame  Sand  had  inhaled  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
(juantity  of  this  laugliing  gas  when  she  wrote  for  us  this 
])recious  manuscri])t  of  Spiridinn.  That  great  destinies 
are  in  2)rospect  for  the  human  ia< c  we  may  fancy,  without 
hei-  ladyship's  word  for  it  :  l»ut.  moic  liheral  than  she. 
and  having  a  little  retrospectixc  charity,  as  well  as  thai 
easy  prospective  Ijcnevolence  which  .Mrs.  Sand  adopts, 
let  us  try  and  think  there  is  some  hojie  tor  our  fathers 
(who  were  nearer  l)rutality  than  ovnselv(s.  aceorthng  to 
the  Sandean  creed),  or  else  there  is  a  very  poor  chance 
for  us,  who.  great  philoso])heis  as  we  are.  are  yet.  ala>  ! 
far  removed  from  that  angelic  consummation  which  all 
must  wish  for  so  devoutly.  She  cannot  say — is  it  not 
extraordinary  ".' — how  many  centinies  have  heen  necessary 
liefore  man  could  })ass  from  the  brutal  state  to  his  pi'csent 
con(htion.  or  how  many  ages  will  be  required  ere  we  may 
pass  fi'om  the  state  of  man  to  the  state  of  angel  !  What 
the  deuce  is  the  use  of  chronology  or  philosophy  ''. — We 
were  beasts,  and  we  can't  tell  when  our  tails  dro])|)ed  oif  ; 
we  shall  be  angels  ;  but  when  our  wings  are  to  begin  to 
sprout,  who  knows  '.'  In  the  nu-antime,  O  man  of  genius, 
follow  our  counsel  :  lead  an  easy  life.  don"t  stick  at  triHcs  : 
never  mind  about  dutij.  it  is  only  nu^de  foi-  slaves  :  if  the 
world  reproach  you.  reproach  the  world  in  return,  you 
have  a  good  loud  tongue  in  your  head  :  if  youi'  stiait- 
laced  morals  injure  your  mental  respiration,  fling  oil  the 
old-fashioned  stays,  and  leave  your  free  hmbs  to  rise  and 
fall  as  Nature  pleases  :  and  w  hen  you  have  grown  pi-etty 
sick  of  your  liberty,  and  yet  untit  to  retuin  to  restraint, 
curse  the  world,  and  scorn  it.  and  be  miserable,  hke  my 
Lord  Byron  and  other  philosophers  of  his  kichiey  :  or  else 
mount  a  step  higher,  and,  with  conceit  still  more  mon- 
strous, and  mental  vision  still  more  wretchedly  de))auched 
and  weak,  begin  suddenly  to  find  yourself  affhcted  with 
a  maudlin  compassion  for  the  human  race,   and  a  desire 
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to  set  them  right  after  your  own  fashion.  Tliere  is  the 
quarrelsome  stage  of  drunkenness,  when  a  man  can  as  yet 
walk  and  speak,  when  he  can  call  names,  and  fling  plates 
and  wine-glasses  at  his  neighbour's  head  with  a  pretty 
good  aim  ;  after  this  comes  the  pathetic  stage,  when  the 
patient  becomes  wondrous  philanthropic,  and  weeps 
wildly,  as  he  lies  in  the  gutter,  and  fancies  he  is  at  home 
in  bed — where  he  ought  to  be  :   but  this  is  an  allegory. 

I  don't  wish  to  carry  this  any  farther,  or  to  say  a  w^ord 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  which  Mrs.  Dudevant  has  found 
'  incomplete  ;  ' — here,  at  least,  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  any  more  than  Mrs.  Sand's  book  was 
the  place  for  exposing,  forsooth,  its  errors  :  our  business 
is  only  with  the  day  and  the  new  novels,  and  the  clever  or 
silly  people  who  write  them.  0  !  if  they  but  knew  their 
places,  and  would  keep  to  tliem,  and  drop  their  absurd 
philosophical  jargon  !  Not  all  the  big  words  in  the  world 
can  make  Mrs.  Sand  talk  like  a  philosopher  :  when  will  she 
go  back  to  her  old  trade,  of  which  she  was  the  very  ablest 
practitioner  in  France  V 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
dramatic  and  descriptive  parts  of  the  novel,  that  cannot, 
in  point  of  style  and  beauty,  be  praised  too  highly.  One 
must  suffice, — it  is  the  descent  of  Alexis  to  seek  that 
unlucky  manuscript,  Spiridion. 

'  It  seemed  to  me,'  he  begins,  '  that  the  descent  was 
eternal  ;  and  that  I  \\  as  burying  myself  in  the  depths  of 
Erebus  :  at  last,  I  reached  a  level  place, — and  I  heard 
a  mournful  voice  deliver  these  words,  as  it  were,  to  the 
secret  centre  of  the  earth — 'He  will  mount  that  ascent  no 
more  /  "—Immediately  I  heard  arise  towards  me,  from  the 
depth  of  invisible  abysses,  a  myriad  of  formidable  voices 
united  in  a  strange  chant — ""Let  us  destroy  himf  Let  him 
be  destroyed  !  What  does  he  here  among  the  dead  ?  Let  him 
he  delivered  hack  to  torture  !    Let  him  he  given  again  to  life  !  " 

'  Then  a  feeble  light  began  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and 
I  perceived  that  I  stood  on  the  lowest  step  of  a  staircase, 
vast  as  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Behind  me  were  thousands 
of  steps  of  lurid  iron  ;  before  me,  nothing  but  a  void — an 
abyss,  and  ether  ;  the  blue  gloom  of  midnight  beneath  my 
feet,  as  above  my  head.  I  became  delirious,  and  quitting 
that  staircase,  which  methought  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  reascend,  I  sprung  forth  into  the  void  with  an  execration. 
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But.  iiiiinodiatcly.  when  1  had  uttered  tlu'  curse,  tlie  void 
began  to  l)e  tilled  with  foiins  and  eolouis.  and  !  ptcscutly 
perceived  that  1  v  as  in  a  vast  ualleiy.  along  which  1  ad- 
vanced, ti'end)ling.  'I'heie  was  still  darkness  round  me: 
but  the  hollows  of  the  \aults  glcauicd  with  a  icd  light,  and 
showed  lue  the  stiange  and  hideous  forms  of  their  building. 
.  .  .  1  did  not  distinguish  the  nearest  objects:  l)ut  those 
towards  which  I  advanced  assumed  an  apjiearanee  more 
and  more  ominous,  and  my  teiror  increased  with  eveiy  stc]) 
I  took.  The  enormous  ])illars  which  su])])orted  the  vault, 
and  the  tiacery  thi'reof  itself,  wcie  liguics  of  men.  of  supei'- 
natural  stature,  delixcred  to  toitures  without  a  name. 
8ome  hung  by  tlieir  feet.  and.  locked  in  the  coils  of  mon- 
strous ser))ents.  ck-nched  theii'  teeth  in  the  mailjle  of  the 
])avement  :  others,  fastened  l)y  their  waists,  w cix-  (bagged 
upwards,  these  by  their  feet,  those  by  their  heads,  towards 
capitals,  where  other  tiguifs  .^tooped  towards  them,  eager 
to  torment  them.  Other  ])illais.  again.  i())resented  a 
struggling  mass  of  figures  de\duiing  one  anothei'  :  each  of 
which  only  offered  a  ti'unk  severed  to  tlic  knees  or  to  the 
shoulders,  the  fierce  heads  whereof  retained  life  enough  to 
seize  and  devom'  that  which  was  near  them.  There  were 
some  who,  half  hanging  down,  agonized  themselves  by 
attempting,  w  ith  tlieir  upper  lindjs,  to  flay  the  low  er  moiety 
of  their  bodies,  which  drooped  from  the  columns,  or  were 
attached  to  the  jiedestals  :  and  others,  who.  in  theii'  fight 
with  each  othei-.  were  di'agged  along  by  morsels  of  fiesh. — 
grasping  which,  they  clung  to  each  other  w  ith  a  countenance 
of  unspeakable  hate  and  agony.  Along,  or  rather  in  ])lace 
of,  the  frieze,  there  wcie  on  either  side  a  lange  of  unclean 
beings,  wearing  the  human  foiin.  Init  of  a  loathsome 
ugliness,  busied  in  tearing  human  corpses  to  ])ieces— in 
feasting  upon  their  limbs  and  entrails.  From  the  \ault. 
instead  of  bosses  and  pendants,  hung  the  ciushed  and 
wounded  forms  of  childien  :  as  if  to  escape  these  eaters 
of  man's  flesh,  they  would  thiow  themselves  downwards, 
and  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement.  .  .  .  The  silence 
and  motionlessness  of  the  whole  added  to  its  awfulness. 
I  became  so  faint  with  terror,  that  I  stoi)ped.  and  would 
fain  have  returned.  But  at  that  moment  I  heard,  from 
the  dei)ths  of  the  gloom  through  whii'h  I  had  passed,  con- 
fused noises,  like  those  of  a  nndtitude  on  its  niai'ch.  And 
the  sounds  soon  became  more  distinct,  and  the  clamour 
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fiercer,  and  the  steps  came  hurrying  on  tumultuously — at 
every  new  burst  nearer,  more  violent,  more  threatening. 
I  thouglit  that  I  Avas  pursued  by  tliis  disorderly  crowd  ; 
and  I  strove  to  advance,  hurrying  into  the  midst  of  those 
dismal  sculptures.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  those  figures  began 
to  heave, — and  to  sweat  blood, — and  their  beady  eyes  to 
move  in  their  sockets.  At  once  I  beheld  that  they  were 
all  looking  upon  me,  that  they  were  all  leaning  towards  me, 
— some  with  frightful  derision,  others  with  furious  aversion. 
Every  arm  was  raised  against  me,  and  they  made  as  though 
they  would  crush  me  with  the  quivering  limbs  they  had 
torn  one  from  the  other.'    .     .     . 

It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that  the  poor  fellow  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  go  down  into  damp,  unwholesome  graves,  for 
the  purpose  of  fetching  up  a  few  trumpery  sheets  of  manu- 
script ;  and  if  the  public  has  been  rather  tired  with  their 
contents,  and  is  disposed  to  ask  why  Mrs.  Sand's  religious 
or  irreligious  notions  are  to  be  brought  forward  to  people 
who  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  own,  we  can  only  say 
that  this  lady  is  the  representative  of  a  vast  class  of  her 
countrymen,  whom  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  brought  to  this  condition.  The 
leaves  of  the  Diderot  and  Rousseau  tree  have  produced 
this  goodly  fruit  :  here  it  is,  ripe,  bursting,  and  ready  to 
fall ; — and  how  to  fall  ?  Heaven  send  that  it  may  droi? 
easily,  for  all  can  see  that  the  time  is  come. 


T[1K  CASE  OF  rRVTKL 

IN    A    LKTTEK     ID    ICHWAKD    Ji  K I KKLKSS.    ESC^H' lliL:.    Ul' 
J'lMl'-fOLKT,     J'K.MlM.l-; 

I'aIUs.    Xii\  ciiilirl'.     |.S.';'.I. 

My  dear  i)KIKM,KSS.  'I'\\i>  niDiitlls  since,  when  the  act 
of  accusation  lirst  aj)]tcai('d.  (■oiitainini:  the  sum  (A  the 
charges  against  Schastian  l*eytcl,  all  Tails  was  in  a  fcrxduf 
on  the  sul)ject.  The  niairs  trial  si)ee(lily  followed,  and 
ke))t  for  three  days  the  puljlit'  interest  wound  u))toa  |)aiiiful 
])oint.  He  was  found  guilty  of  douhle  luuidei-  at  the 
begiiuiing  of  Se])tenibei' :  and.  since  that  tiiiie.  what  with 
Maroto's  disaffection,  and  Tui'kish  news,  wc  ha\'e  had 
leisure  to  forget  Mon£;ieur  Peytel.  and  to  occu])V  ouiseh'es 
with  T(  )£or.  Perhaps  ^Monsieur  de  Balzac  heljied  to 
smother  what  little  si)arks  of  interest  uiight  still  ha\e 
renuiined  for  the  murderous  notary.  Bal/.ac  ]mi  forward 
a  letter  in  his  favour,  so  very  long,  so  veiy  dull,  so  \-cry 
pompous,  ])romising  so  much,  and  j)erfoiming  so  littU', 
that  the  Parisian  public  gave  uj)  Peytel  and  his  ease  al- 
together: nor  was  it  until  to-day  that  some  small  feeling 
was  raised  concerning  him,  when  the  new  s])a])ers  brought 
the  account  how  PeyteVs  head  had  been  cut  oti",  at  Boui'g. 
He  had  gone  through  the  usual  miseial)le  ceremonies  and 
delays  which  attend  what  is  called,  in  this  country,  the 
march  of  justice.  He  had  made  his  a])])eal  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  had  taken  time  to  considei'  the  verdict  of 
tlie  Provincial  Court,  and  had  confirmed  it.  He  had  made 
his  appeal  for  mercy  :  his  poor  sister  coming  u])  all  the 
way  from  Bourg  (a  safl  journey,  ]iooi'  thing  I)  to  haxc  an 
interview  with  the  King,  who  had  icfused  to  see  her.  bast 
Monday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  an  houi'  before  Peytel's 
breakfast,  the  Greffier  of  Assize  Couit.  in  com))any  with 
the  Cure  of  Bourg,  waited  on  him,  and  infornu-d  him  thai 
he  had  only  three  hours  to  live.     At  twelve  o'clock.  Peylel  s 
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head  was  off  his  body  :  an  executioner  from  Lyons  had 
come  over  the  night  before,  to  assist  the  professional  throat- 
cutter  of  Bourg. 

I  am  not  going  to  entertain  you  with  any  sentimental 
lamentations  for  this  scoundrel's  fate,  or  to  declare  my 
belief  in  his  innocence,  as  Monsieur  de  Balzac  has  done. 
As  far  as  moral  conviction  can  go,  the  man's  guilt  is  pretty 
clearly  brought  home  to  him.  But  any  man  who  has  read 
the  Causes  CeUhres,  knows  that  men  have  been  convicted 
and  executed  upon  evidence  ten  times  more  powerful  than 
that  which  was  brought  against  Peytel.  His  own  account 
of  his  horrible  case  may  be  true  ;  there  is  nothing  adduced 
in  the  evidence  which  is  strong  enough  to  overthrow  it. 
It  is  a  serious  privilege,  God  knows,  that  society  take  upon 
itself,  at  any  time,  to  deprive  one  of  God's  creatures  of 
existence.  But  when  the  slightest  doubt  remains,  what 
a  tremendous  risk  does  it  incur !  In  England,  thank 
Heaven,  the  law  is  more  wise  and  more  merciful  :  an 
English  jury  would  never  have  taken  a  man's  blood  upon 
such  testimony  ;  an  English  judge  and  crown-advocate 
would  never  have  acted  as  these  Frenchmen  have  done  ; 
the  latter  inflaming  the  public  mind  by  exaggerated  appeals 
to  their  passions  ;  the  former  seeking,  in  every  way,  to 
draw  confessions  from  the  prisoner,  to  perplex  and  con- 
found him,  to  do  away,  by  fierce  cross-questioning  and 
bitter  remarks  from  the  bench,  \\ith  any  effect  that  his 
testimony  might  have  on  the  jury.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  judges  and  lawyers  have  been  more  violent  and  inquisi- 
torial against  the  unhappy  Peytel  than  against  any  one 
else  ;  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  country  :  a  man  is  guilty 
until  he  proves  himself  to  be  innocent ;  and  to  batter 
down  his  defence,  if  he  have  any,  there  are  the  lawyers,  with 
all  their  horrible  ingenuity,  and  their  captivating  passionate 
eloquence.  It  is  hard  thus  to  set  the  skilful  and  tried 
champions  of  the  la\\'  against  men  unused  to  this  kind  of 
combat ;  nay,  give  a  man  all  the  legal  aid  that  he  can 
purchase  or  procure,  still,  by  this  plan,  you  take  him  at 
a  cruel,  unmanly  disadvantage  :  he  has  to  fight  against 
the  law,  clogged  with  the  dreadful  weight  of  his  pre- 
supposed guilt.  Thank  God  that,  in  England,  things  are 
not  managed  so. 

However,  I  am  not  about  to  entertain  you  with  ignorant 
disquisitions  about  the  law.     Peytel's  case  may,  neverthe- 
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less,  interest  you  :  tor  the  talc  is  a  very  stiriinu  and  iiiy>tcri- 
oiis  one ;  and  you  may  sec  how  easy  a  tiling  it  is  for  a  niaii'v 
life  to  be  talked  away  in  France,  if  ever  he  should  ha])))cn 
to  fall  undci'  the  sus])icion  of  a  crime.  Tlic  French  '  actc 
d'aceusatiijn  "  be^iirs  in  the  following  manner  : — 

'  Of  all  the  e\ents  w  hich.  in  these  latter  times,  have 
afflicted  the  department  of  the  Ain.  there  is  none  which 
has  eau.sed  a  more  ])rofound  and  lively  sensation  than  the 
tragical  death  of  tlie  hidy.  Felicite  Alca/ar.  w  if<'  of  Scl>astian 
Benedict  Peytel.  notary,  at  Belley.  At  the  end  of  Octohei, 
1838,  Madame  Peytel  (juitted  that  town,  witii  her  hu.-hand. 
and  their  servant,  Louis  |\ey.  in  (uder  to  ]>ass  a  few  days 
at  -Macon:  at  midnight,  the  inhahitant>  of  liellcy  were 
suddenly  awakeni'd  l)y  the  arri\al  of  .M(in>ieur  Peytel, 
by  his  cries,  and  by  the  signs  which  he  exhibited  of  the  mo>t 
lively  agitation:  he  im])lored  the  succours  of  all  the 
phy.sieians  in  the  town  :  knocked  violently  at  their  dooi>  ; 
rung  at  the  bells  of  their  houses  with  a  sort  of  ))hren'/.y.  and 
announced  that  his  wife,  stretched  out.  and  dying,  in  hi> 
carriage,  had  just  been  shot,  on  the  Lyons  load.  l)y  his 
domestic,  ^\hose  life  Peytel  himself  had  taken, 

'  At  this  recital  a  number  of  persons  asseml)led.  and  w  hat 
a  spectacle  was  presented  to  their  eyes. 

'  A  young  woiuan  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  de- 
prived of  life  :  her  whole  body  was  wet.  and  seemed  as  if 
it  had  just  been  jilunged  into  the  water.  She  a]))K'ared  to 
be  severely  wounded  in  the  face  :  and  her  garments,  which 
were  raised  up.  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  rainy  weathei'. 
left  the  upper  part  of  her  knees  almost  entirely  ex})osed. 
At  the  sight  of  this  half-naked  and  inanimate  body,  all  the 
spectators  were  afYected.  People  said  that  the  first  duty 
to  pay  to  a  dying  woman,  was.  to  preserve  her  fi'om  the 
cokl,  to  cover  her.  A  physician  examined  the  body  :  he 
declared  that  all  remedies  were  useless  ;  that  [Madame 
Peytel  was  dead  and  cold. 

'  The  entreaties  of  Peytel  were  redoubled  :  he  demanded 
fresh  succour.s.  and,  giving  no  heed  to  the  fatal  assurance 
which  had  just  been  given  him,  required  that  all  the 
physicians  in  the  place  should  be  sent  for.  A  scene  so 
strange  and  so  melancholy  ;  the  incoherent  account  given 
by  Peytel  of  the  murdei'  of  his  wife  :  his  extraordinary 
movements  ;  and  the  avowal  w  Inch  he  continued  to  make, 
that  he  had  despatched  the  murderer.  Rev,  with  strokes  of 
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his  hammer,  excited  the  attention  of  Lieutenant  Wolf, 
commandant  of  gendarmes  :  that  officer  gave  orders  for 
the  immediate  arrest  of  Peytel ;  but  the  latter  tlire\\'  himself 
into  the  arms  of  a  friend,  ^^ho  interceded  for  him,  and 
begged  the  police  not  immediately  to  seize  upon  his 
person. 

'  The  corpse  of  Madame  Peytel  was  transported  to  her 
apartment  ;  the  bleeding  body  of  the  domestic  was,  like- 
wise,  brought  from  the  road,  where  it  lay  ;  and  Peytel, 
asked  to  explain  the  circumstances,  did  so.' 

Now,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  tell  the  reader,  when  an 
English  counsel  has  to  prosecute  a  prisoner,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  for  a  capital  offence,  he  produces  the  articles  of 
his  accusation  in  the  most  moderate  terms,  and  especially 
warns  the  jury  to  give  the  accused  person  the  benefit  of 
every  possible  doubt  that  the  evidence  may  give,  or  may 
leave.  See  how  these  things  are  managed  in  France,  and 
how  differently  the  French  counsel  for  the  Crow  n  sets  about 
his  w  ork. 

He  first  prepares  his  act  of  accusation,  the  opening  of 
which  we  have  just  read  ;  it  is  published  six  days  before 
the  trial,  so  that  an  unimpassioned,  unprejudiced  jury 
has  ample  time  to  study  it,  and  to  form  its  opinions  accord- 
ingly, and  to  go  into  court  with  a  happy,  just  prepossession 
against  the  prisoner. 

Read  the  first  part  of  the  Peytel  act  of  accusation  ; 
it  is  as  turgid  and  declamatory  as  a  bad  romance  ;  and  as 
inflated  as  a  newspaper  document,  by  an  unlimited  penny- 
a-liner  : — '  The  department  of  the  Ain  is  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  excitement ;  the  inhabitants  of  Belley  come 
trooping  from  their  beds, — and  what  a  sight  do  they 
behold  ; — a  young  woman  at  the  bottom  of  a  carriage, 
toute  ruisselante,  just  out  of  a  river  ;  her  garments,  in  spite 
of  the  cold  and  rain,  raised,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  part 
of  her  knees  entirely  exposed,  at  which  all  the  beholders 
were  affected,  and  cried,  that  the  first  duty  was  to  cover 
her  from  the  cold.'  This  settles  the  case  at  once  ;  the  first 
duty  of  a  man  is  to  cover  the  legs  of  the  sufferer  ;  the  second 
to  call  for  help.  The  eloquent  Substitut  du  Procureur  du 
Roi  has  prejudged  the  case,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences. 
He  is  putting  his  readers,  among  whom  his  future  jury 
is  to  be  found,  into  a  proper  state  of  mind  ;  he  works  on 
them  with  pathetic  description,  just  as  a  romance  writer 
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would  :  tlif  lain  |)(piii>  in  t<Miiiit-  :  it  i^  a  dr.'aiy  cNiiiinu 
in  Xn\ cmlxT  ;  the  yiiiiii'j  riratmr-  situation  i<  iitatK 
(lc^(iil)i-<l  ;  the  distrust  wliirli  fiit.ird  Jntu  iln'  lui-a-t  <it 
till'  ki'cii  iild  olliicr  ( pf  L'''iidai  iiK-  -tiMiii_'|y  jpaimrd.  tin 
>lis|)ici(itis  \\lii(-li  iniLllit.  Ill'  liiiL'lil  imt,  lia\i'  Imcii  rtn.'i 
tallied  Ity  the  iiilialut  aiit '^.  diKjiifiit  ly  aii^u-d.  How  dhl 
till-  adxoiatr  know  that  thr  |)i-(,|»|c  had  -iii-h  ;  did  all  tlw' 
hystaiidcis  -ay  .duud.  "  I  -ii-|)fit  that  tin-  i-  a  la-c  of 
murder,  hy  .Mi«n>ieur  I'eytel.  and  thai  hi-  -tciy  aljnut  \\\<- 
dotneslie  i-  all  dei-eption  '.'  "  d  did  they  'jm  oil  to  thr  niayoi. 
and  register  tlieif  >ii>|)i(ion  '.'  mi-  \\a>  the  ad\tieate  their  \,, 
hear  thein  '.'  Not  he:  hut  he  jiainl-  ynii  the  w  hule  xciii'. 
as  thoiij^di  it  had  exi-ted.  and  liIm-  full  aecniints  ot'  -n-- 
|)iei()ns,  as  if  they  had  hefii  fa't-.  pMviii\r.  |)at'-nt,  -taniiL', 
that  evei'vhody  could  >ee  and  -wear  t". 

HaviiiLr  thus  primed  his  audienec.  and  piepai<(|  them  for 
the  testimony  of  the  a<i-u-ed  |iaily.  "Xow."  -ay-  he.  with 
a  tine  -how  of  ju-ti'-e.  "let  u-  hear  .Mnn-icur  Ti-ytel  ;  " 
and  that    worthy  s  narrati\e   i-  <_M\fn  as  follow-: 

•  He  said  that  he  had  left  .Maeon  ,  m  tin-  ."{j-t  ()<  IoImi. 
at  ele\i'ii  ()"cloek  in  the  moI•ninL^  in  order  to  icturn  to  ISelliN  . 
with  his  wife  and  ser\ant.  'I"he  lattei'  dici\c.  or  led.  an 
oijen  ear  :  he  himself  was  dii\inii  hi-  w  if,-  in  a  four-w  heelel 
earriaue.  drawn  hy  one  lioi-e  :  they  reached  Boiult  at  iKc 
o'clock  in  the  excniiisi  :  left  it  at  -e\  en.  to  sleej)  at  Pont 
(rAin,  where  ihey  did  not  arri\i'  hefoie  midni>.dit.  Durini;: 
the  journey.  IVytel  tluniudit  he  remarked  that  Key  had 
>laekened  his  horse's  pace.  When  they  alikdited  at  the 
inn.  Peytel  bade  him  deposit  in  his  chamber  T.oOO  francs, 
whit-h  lie  carried  with  him:  hut  the  dome-tic  refused  to 
do  so.  saying  that  the  inn  irates  were  >et-ine,  and  there  was 
no  danger.  Peytel  was.  therefore,  otjliiied  to  carry  his 
money  upstairs  liiniself.  The  next  day.  the  l>t  Xo\-eml)ei'. 
they  set  (»ut  on  their  journey  aiiain.  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  Louis  did  iu)t  (n)me.  according  to  custom,  to 
take  liis  master's  orders.  'I'hey  arrived  at  Tenay  alnjul 
three,  stopped  theix'  a  couple  of  hours  to  din(\  and  it 
was  eight  o'clock  when  tiiev  rciuhed  the  bouig  of  l-vossilloii. 
wiiere  they  waited  half  an  hour  to  bait  the  hordes. 

'  A.s  they  left  Rossillon.  the  weather  became  bad.  and 
the  rain  began  to  fall  :  l\'Vtel  t(.)ld  his  domestic  to  get 
a  covering  for  the  articles  in  the  o]ien  chariot  :  but  Hey 
refu-sed  to  do  so.  addini:.  in  an  ironical  tone,  that  tlie  weather 
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was  fine.     For  some  days  past,  Peytel  had  remarked  that  his 
servant  was  gloomy,  and  scarcely  spoke  at  all. 

'  After  they  had  gone  about  500  paces  beyond  the  bridge 
of  Andert,  that  crosses  the  river  Furans,  and  ascended  to 
the  least  steep  part  of  the  hill  of  Darde,  Peytel  cried  out 
to  his  servant,  who  was  seated  in  the  car,  to  come  down 
from  it,  and  finish  the  ascent  on  foot. 

'  At  this  moment  a  violent  wind  wsis  blowing  from  the 
south,  and  the  rain  was  falling  heavily  :  Peytel  was  seated 
back  in  the  right  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  close  to  hira,  was  asleep,  with  her  head  on  his  left 
shoulder.  All  of  a  sudden  he  heard  the  report  of  a  fire-arm 
(he  had  seen  the  light  of  it  at  some  paces'  distance),  and 
Madame  Peytel  cried  out,  "  My  poor  husband,  take  your 
pistols  ;  "  the  horse  was  frightened,  and  began  to  trot. 
Peytel  immediately  drew  a  pistol,  and  fired,  from  the 
interior  of  the  carriage,  upon  an  individual  whom  he  saw 
running  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

'  Not  knowing,  as  yet,  that  his  wife  had  been  hit,  he 
jumped  out  at  one  side  of  the  carriage,  while  Madame  Peytel 
descended  from  the  other  ;  and  he  fired  a  second  pistol 
at  his  domestic,  Louis  Rey,  whom  he  had  just  recognized. 
Redoubling  his  pace,  he  came  up  with  Rey,  and  struck  him, 
from  behind,  a  blow  with  the  hammer.  Rey  turned  at 
this,  and  raised  up  his  arm  to  strike  his  master  with  the 
pistol  which  he  had  just  discharged  at  him  ;  but  Peytel, 
more  quick  than  he,  gave  the  domestic  a  blow  with  the 
liammer,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground  (he  fell  his  face 
forwards),  and  then  Peytel,  bestriding  the  body,  dispatched 
liim,  although  the  brigand  asked  for  mercy. 

'  He  now  began  to  think  of  his  wife  ;  and  ran  back, 
calling  out  her  name  repeatedly,  and  seeking  for  her,  in 
vain,  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Arrived  at  the  bridge  of 
Andert,  he  recognized  his  wife,  stretched  in  a  field,  covered 
with  water,  which  bordered  the  Furans.  This  horrible 
discovery  had  so  much  the  more  astonished  him,  because 
he  had  no  idea,  until  now,  that  his  wife  had  been  wounded  : 
he  endeavoured  to  draw  her  from  the  water  :  and  it  was 
only  after  considerable  exertions  that  he  was  enabled  to 
do  so,  and  to  place  her,  with  her  face  towards  the  ground, 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  Supposing  that,  here,  she  would 
be  sheltered  from  any  further  danger,  and  believing,  as 
yet,  that  she  was  only  wounded,  he  determined  to  ask  for 
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help  at  a  lone  house,  situated  on  the  road  to\\ards  Rt.ssillon  ; 
and  at  this  instant  he  })(iceived.  without  at  all  Ix'inu;  able 
to  explain  how.  that  his  hoists  had  followed  him  hark  to 
the  spot,  having  turned  l)aek,  ot"  its  own  accofd.  fidin  the 
road  to  BeUcv. 

'  The  house  at  which  he  knocked  was  inhabited  by  two 
men.  of  tlie  name  ThaiHiet.  father  and  son.  who  opened 
the  door  to  him.  and  whom  he  entreated  to  come  to  liis 
aid,  saying,  that  his  wife  iiad  just  been  assassinated  by  his 
servant.  The  elder  Thannet  a])proached  to,  and  examined 
the  body,  and  told  Peytel  that  it  was  (piite  dead  ;  he  and 
his  son  took  up  the  corpse,  and  phutcl  it  in  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage,  which  they  all  mounted  themselves,  and 
pursued  their  route  to  Belley.  In  ortlcr  to  do  so.  they  hatl 
to  pass  by  Rev's  bcidy,  on  the  inad.  which  I'eytel  wishetl 
to  crush  under  the  wheels  of  his  carriage.  It  was  to  lobhim 
of  7.500  francs,  said  Peytel.  that  the  attack  had  been  made." 

Uur  friend,  the  Procureur's  Substitut.  has  dropped,  here, 
the  elotpient  and  pathetic  style  altogether,  ami  only  gives 
the  unlucky  prisoner's  narrative  in  the  baldest  and  most 
unimaginative  style.  How  is  a  juiy  to  listen  to  such 
a  fellow  ?  they  ought  to  condenm  him.  if  but  for  making 
such  an  uninteresting  statement.  Why  not  have  hcljied 
poor  Peytel  with  some  of  those  rhetorical  graces  which  have 
been  so  plentifully  l)estowed  in  the  opening  part  of  th.e  act 
of  accusation.     He  might  have  said  : — 

'  Monsieur  Peytel  is  an  eminent  notary,  at  Belley  ;  he  is 
a  man  distinguished  for  his  literaiy  and  scientific  ac(|uire- 
ments  ;  he  has  lived  long  in  the  best  society  of  the  ea])ital  ; 
he  had  been  but  a  few  nu)nths  married  to  that  young  and 
unfortunate  lady,  whose  loss  has  plunged  her  bereaved 
husband  into  despair — almost  into  madness.  S()me  early 
differences  had  marked,  it  is  true,  the  commencement  of 
their  union  :  but  these.— which,  as  can  be  proved  by 
evidence,  were  almost  all  the  uniiappy  lady's  fault. — had 
happily  ceased,  to  give  place  to  sentiments  far  more  delight- 
ful and  tender.  Gentlemen.  Madame  Peytel  bore,  in  her 
bosom,  a  sweet  pledge  oi  future  concord  between  herself 
and  her  husband  ;  in  three  brief  months  she  was  to  become 
a  mother. 

'  In  the  exercise  of  his  honourable  profession, — in  w  hich, 
to  succeed,  a  man  must  not  only  have  high  talents,  but 
undoubted    probity, — and,    gentlemen,     Monsieur    Peytel 

PAEIS  S.  B.  K. 
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did  succeed — did  inspire  respect  and  confidence,  as  you, 
his  neighbours,  well  know  ; — in  the  exercise,  I  say,  of  his 
high  calling,  Monsieur  Peytel,  towards  the  end  of  October 
last,  had  occasion  to  make  a  journey  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  visit  some  of  his  many  clients. 

'  He  travelled  in  his  own  carriage  ;  his  young  wife  beside 
him  :  does  this  look  like  want  of  affection,  gentlemen  ? 
or  is  it  not  a  mark  of  love — of  love  and  paternal  care,  on  his 
part,  towards  the  being  with  whom  his  lot  in  life  was  linked, 
— the  mother  of  his  coming  child, — the  young  girl,  who 
had  everything  to  gain  from  the  union  with  a  man  of  his 
attainments  of  intellect,  his  kind  temper,  his  great  ex- 
perience, and  his  high  position  ?  In  this  manner  they 
travelled,  side  by  side,  lovingly  together.  Monsieur  Peytel 
was  not  a  lawyer  merely  ;  but  a  man  of  letters  and  varied 
learning  ;  of  the  noble  and  sublime  science  of  geology  he 
was,  especially,  an  ardent  devotee.' 

(Suppose,  here,  a  short  panegyric  upon  geology.  Allude 
to  the  creation  of  this  mighty  world,  and  then,  naturally, 
to  the  Creator.  Fancy  the  conversations  which  Peytel, 
a  religious  man,^  might  have  with  his  young  wife,  upon 
the  subject.) 

'  Monsieur  Peytel  had  lately  taken  into  his  service  a  man 
named  Louis  Rey  :  Rey  was  a  foundling  ;  and  had  passed 
many  years  in  a  regiment, — a  school,  gentlemen,  where  much 
besides  bravery,  alas  !  is  taught ;  nay,  w^here  the  spirit 
which  familiarizes  one  with  notions  of  battle  and  death, 
I  fear,  may  familiarize  one  with  ideas,  too,  of  murder. 
Rey,  a  dashing  reckless  fellow,  from  the  army,  had  lately 
entered  Peytel's  service  ;  was  treated  by  liim  with  the 
most  singular  kindness  ;  accompanied  him  (having  charge 
of  another  vehicle)  upon  the  journey  before  alluded  to  ; 
and  knew  that  Ms  master  carried  with  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  ;  for  a  man  like  Rey,  an  enormous  sum,  7,500  francs. 
At  midnight,  on  the  1st  of  November,  as  Madame  Peytel 
and  her  husband  were  returning  home,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  their  carriage.  Remember,  gentlemen,  the  hour  at 
wliich  the  attack  was  made  ;  remember  the  sum  of  money 
that  was  in  the  carriage  ;  and  remember  that  the  Savoy 
frontier  is  within  a  league  of  the  spot  where  the  desperate 
deed  was  done.' 

*  He  always  went  to  mass  ;   it  is  in  the  evidence. 
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Xow,  my  dear  Briefless.  ouL^lit  not  ^lor.sieur  Procureur. 
in  common  justice  to  Peytel.  after  he  liacl  so  elcuiueiitly 
proclaimed,  not  the  facts,  but  tlu'  suspicions,  whicli  weighed 
against  that  worthy,  to  have  given  a  simihir  florid  account 
of  the  prisoner's  case  ?  Instead  of  tliis.  you  will  remark, 
that  it  is  the  advocate's  endeavour  to  make  Peytel's  state- 
ments as  uninteresting  in  style  as  possible  :  and  then  he 
demolishes  them,  in  the  following  \\ay  : 

'  Scarcely  was  PeytePs  statement  known,  but  the  common 
sense  of  the  public  rose  against  it.  Peyti'l  had  commenced 
his  story  u])on  the  l)ridge  of  Andcrt.  i)\vr  the  cold  body 
of  his  wife.  On  the  2nd  Novembei'  he  had  develo])ed  it  in 
detail,  in  the  presence  of  the  physicians,  in  the  ])resence  of 
the  assembled  neighboui's — of  th(^  persons  who,  on  the  day 
previous  only,  were  his  fi-iends.  P^inally.  he  had  com- 
pleted it  in  liis  interrogatories,  his  conversations,  his  writings, 
and  letters  to  the  magistrates  ;  and.  (>verywhere.  these 
words,  repeated  so  often,  \\ere  only  received  with  a  })ainful 
increduhty.  The  fact  was.  that,  besides  the  singular 
character  which  Peyters  a]'»peaT'ance.  attitude,  and  talk 
had  worn,  ever  since  the  event,  thcie  was.  in  his  narrative, 
an  inexplicable  enigma  :  its  contracUctions  and  impossi- 
bilities were  such,  that  calm  persons  were  revolted  at  it. 
and  that  even  friendship  itself  refused  to  believe  it." 

Thus.  Mr.  Attorney  speaks  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  the  whole  French  j^ublic,  whose  opinions,  of  course, 
he  knows.  PeyteKs  statement  is  discredited  (vcryichcrc  : 
the  statement  which  he  had  made  over  the  cold  body  of 
his  wife — the  monster  !  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  prove 
that  the  man  committed  the  murder,  but  to  make  the  jury 
violently  angry  against  him.  and  cause  them  to  shudder 
in  the  jury-box.  as  he  exposes  the  horrid  details  of  the 
crime. 

'  Justice."  goes  on  ^Ir.  Substitute  (who  answers  for  the 
feelings  of  everybody).  '  disturbed  bij  the  prc-occupations  of 
public  opinion,  commenced,  without  delay,  the  most  active 
researches.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  were  submitted  to 
the  investigations  of  men  of  art  :  the  wounds  and  pro- 
jectiles were  examined  :  the  place,  where  the  event  took 
place,  explored  with  care.  The  morality  of  the  authors 
of  this  frightful  scene  became  the  object  of  rigorous  ex- 
amination ;  the  fxigeanccs  of  the  prisoner,  the  forms  affected 
by   him,   his   calculated   silence,   and   his   answers,   coldly 
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insulting,  were  feeble  obstacles ;  and  justice  at  length 
arrived,  by  its  prudence,  and  by  the  discoveries  it  made, 
to  the  most  cruel  point  of  certainty.'  You  see  that  a 
man's  demeanour  is  here  made  a  crime  against  him  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Substitute  wishes  to  consider  him  guilty,  because 
he  has  actually  the  audacity  to  hold  his  tongue.  Now 
follows  a  touching  description  of  the  domestic,  Louis 
Rey:- 

'  Louis  Rey,  a  child  of  the  Hospital  at  Lyons,  was  con- 
fided, at  a  very  early  age,  to  some  honest  country  people, 
with  whom  he  stayed  until  he  entered  the  army.  At 
their  house,  and  during  this  long  period  of  time,  his  conduct, 
his  intelligence,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  manners,  were  such, 
that  the  family  of  his  guardians  became  to  him  as  an 
adopted  family  ;  and  that  his  departure  caused  them  the 
most  sincere  affliction.  When  Louis  quitted  the  army,  he 
returned  to  his  benefactors,  and  was  received  as  a  son. 
They  found  him  just  as  they  had  ever  known  him  (I  acknow- 
ledge that  this  pathos  beats  my  humble  defence  of  Rey 
entirely),  except  that  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write  ; 
and  the  certificates  of  his  commanders  proved  him  to  be 
a  good  and  gallant  soldier. 

'  The  necessity  of  creating  some  resources  for  himself, 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  friends,  and  to  enter  the  service  of 
Monsieur  de  Montrichard,  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie, 
from  whom  he  received  fresh  testimonials  of  regard.  Louis, 
it  is  true,  might  have  a  fondness  for  wine,  and  a  passion 
for  women ;  but  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  these  faults 
were,  according  to  the  witnesses,  amply  compensated  for 
by  his  activity,  his  intelligence,  and  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  service.  In  the  month  of  July, 
1839,  Rey  quitted,  voluntarily,  the  service  of  M.  de  Mont- 
richard ;  and  Peytel,  about  this  period,  meeting  him  at 
Lyons,  did  not  hesitate  to  attach  him  to  his  service.  What- 
ever may  be  the  prisoner's  present  language,  it  is  certain 
that,  up  to  the  day  of  Louis's  death,  he  served  Peytel  with 
diligence  and  fidelity. 

'  More  than  once  his  master  and  mistress  spoke  well  of 
him.  Everybody  who  has  worked,  or  been  at  the  house 
of  Madame  Peytel,  has  spoken  in  praise  of  his  character  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  testimonials  were 
general. 
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'  On  the  very  night  of  the  Ist  of  November,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  catastrophe,  we  remark  how  Peytel 
begins  to  make  insinuations  against  his  servant  ;  and  liow 
artfully,  in  order  to  render  them  more  sure,  he  disseminates 
them  through  the  different  parts  of  his  narrative.  But, 
in  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  these  charges  have  met 
with  a  most  complete  denial.  Thus  «e  find  tlie  dis- 
obedient servant,  mIio,  at  Pont  d"Ain.  refused  to  carry  the 
money-chest  to  his  master's  room,  under  tlie  pretext  that 
the  gates  of  the  inn  were  closed  securely,  occupied  with 
tending  the  horses,  aftci'  their  long  journey:  meanwhile 
Peytel  \va.s  standing  bw  and  neither  master  nor  .servant 
exchanged  a  word  ;  antl  the  witnesses,  who  Ijcheld  them 
both,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  rare  of  tiic 
domestic. 

'In  like  manner,  we  Hnd  that  the  servant,  who  was  so 
remiss,  in  the  morning,  as  to  neglect  to  go  to  his  master 
for  orders,  was  ready  for  departure  before  seven  o'clock, 
and  had  eagerly  informed  himself  whether  ^lonsieui'  and 
Madame  Peytel  were  awake  ;  learning,  from  the  maid  of 
the  inn,  that  they  had  ordered  nothing  for  their  bieakfast. 
This  man,  who  refused  to  carry  with  him  a  covering  for 
the  car,  was,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  take  oft"  his  own 
cloak,  and  with  it  shelter  articles  of  small  value  ;  this  man, 
who  had  been,  for  many  days,  so  silent  and  gloomy,  gave, 
on  the  contrary,  many  ])roofs  of  his  gaiety — almost  of  his 
indiscretion,  speaking,  at  all  the  inns,  in  terms  of  praise 
of  his  master  and  mistress.  The  waiter  at  the  inn.  at 
Dauphin,  says  he  was  a  tall  young  fellow-,  mild  and  good- 
natured  ;  '■  we  talked,  for  some  time,  about  horses,  and 
such  things  ;  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  natural,  and  not 
preoccupied  at  all."'  At  Pont  d'Ain.  he  talked  of  his  being 
a  foundling  ;  of  the  place  w  here  he  had  been  brought  up. 
and  where  he  had  served  :  and.  finally,  at  Rossillon.  an 
hour  before  his  deatli,  he  conversed  familiarly  with  the 
master  of  the  port,  and  spoke  on  indift'erent  subjects. 

'  All  PeyteFs  insinuations  against  his  st-rvant  had  no 
other  end  than  to  show,  in  every  point  of  Pvcy's  conduct, 
the  behaviour  of  a  man  who  was  premeditating  attack. 
Of  what,  in  fact,  does  lie  accuse  him  ?  Of  wishing  to  rob 
him  of  7.500  francs,  and  of  having  had  recourse  to  assassina- 
tion, in  order  to  efl'ect  the  robbery.  But,  for  a  jjremcdi- 
tated    crime,    consider    what    singular    imjirovidence    the 
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person  showed  \^ho  had  determined  on  committing  it ; 
M'hat  folly  and  what  weakness  there  is  in  the  execution* 
of  it. 

'  How  many  insurmountable  obstacles  are  there  in  the 
way  of  committing  and  profiting  by  crime  !  On  leaving 
Belley,  Louis  Rey,  according  to  Peytel's  statement,  know- 
ing that  his  master  would  return  with  money,  provided 
himself  with  a  holster  pistol,  which  Madame  Peytel  had 
once  before  perceived  among  his  effects.  In  Peytel's 
cabinet  there  were  some  balls  ;  four  of  these  were  found 
in  Key's  trunk,  on  the  6th  of  November.  And,  in  order 
to  commit  the  crime,  this  domestic  had  brought  away  with 
him  a  pistol,  and  no  ammunition  !  for  Peytel  has  informed 
us,  that  Rey,  an  hour  before  his  departure  from  Macon, 
purchased  six  balls  at  a  gunsmith's.  To  gain  his  point, 
the  assassin  must  immolate  his  victims  ;  for  this,  he  has 
only  one  pistol,  knowing,  perfectly  well,  that  Peytel,  in 
all  his  travels,  had  tA\o  on  his  person  ;  knowing  that,  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  night,  his  shot  might  fail  of  effect ; 
and  that,  in  this  case,  he  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 
opponent. 

'  The  execution  of  the  crime  is,  according  to  Peytel's 
account,  still  more  singular.  Louis  does  not  get  off  the 
carriage,  until  Peytel  tells  him  to  descend.  He  does  not 
think  of  taking  his  master's  life  until  he  is  sure  that  the 
latter  has  his  eyes  open.  It  is  dark,  and  the  pair  are 
covered  in  one  cloak  ;  and  Rey  only  fires  at  them  at  six 
paces  distance  :  he  fii'es  at  hazard,  without  disquieting 
himself  as  to  the  choice  of  his  victim  ;  and  the  soldier, 
who  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  this  double  murder, 
has  not  force  nor  courage  to  consummate  it.  He  flies, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  useless  whip,  with  a  heavy  mantle 
on  his  shoulders,  in  spite  of  the  detonation  of  two  pistols 
at  his  ears,  and  the  rapid  steps  of  an  angry  master  in 
pursuit,  which  ought  to  have  set  him  upon  some  better 
means  of  escape.  And  we  find  this  man,  full  of  youth 
and  vigour,  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  road,  falling  without  a  struggle,  or  resistance, 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer  ! 

'  And  suppose  the  murderer  had  succeeded  in  his  criminal 
projects,  what  fruit  could  he  have  drawn  from  them  ? — 
Leaving,  on  the  road,  the  t\\'o  bleeding  bodies  ;  obliged  to 
lead  two  carriages  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  discovery  ;    not 
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able  to  returu  hiinsflf.  aiivv  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
speak,  at  every  plaee  at  whieii  Miey  had  stopped,  of  the 
money  whieh  liis  master  was  carrying  ^ith  him  ;  too 
prudent  to  appear  alone  at  Bellev  :  arrested  at  the  frontier 
by  the  excise  officers,  who  Mould  present  an  impassable 
barj'ier  to  him  till  morning, — \\hat  could  he  do,  or  hope 
to  do  ■."  The  examination  (tf  tlie  cai'  has  shown  that  Rev, 
at  the  moment  of  the  crinii-.  had  neither  linen,  n(tr  clothes, 
nor  effects  of  any  kind.  There  was  found  in  his  poc-kets, 
M'hen  the  body  was  examined,  no  i)assport,  nor  certificate  ; 
one  of  his  pockets  contained  a  Inill.  of  large  calibie.  which 
he  had  shown,  in  j^lay,  to  a.  girl,  at  tlic  inn  at  Macon, 
a  little  horn-handled  knife,  a  snuff-box.  a  httlc  packet  of 
gunpowder,  and  a  purse,  containing  only  a  halfpenny  and 
some  string.  Here  is  all  the  baggage,  with  which,  after  the 
execution  of  his  homicidal  i)lan,  Louis  Rev  intended  to 
take  refuge  in  a  foreign  country.^  Beside  these  absurd 
contradictions,  there  is  another  remarkable  fact,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  :  it  is  this  : — the  pistol,  found  by 
Rev,  is  of  an  antique  form,  and  the  original  owner  of  it 
has  been  found.  He  is  a  curiosity  merchant,  at  Lyons  ; 
and,  though  he  cannot  affirm  that  Peytcl  was  tlic  person 
who  bought  this  pistol  of  him.  he  perfectly  lecognizes 
Peytel  as  having  been  a  frequent  customer  at  his  sliop  ! 

'  No,  we  may  fearlessly  affirm,  that  Louis  Rey  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  Peytel  lays  to  his  charge.  If,  to 
tho.se  who  knew  him,  his  mild  and  open  disi)osition,  his 
military  career,  modest  and  without  a  stain,  the  touching 
regrets  of  his  employers,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence,— the  calm  and  candid  observer,  who  considers  how 
the  crime  was  conceived,  was  executed,  and  what  conse- 
quences would  have  resulted  from  it,  will  likewise  acquit 
him,  and  free  him  of  the  odious  imputation  which  Peytel 
endeavours  to  cast  upon  his  memory. 

'  But  justice  has  removed  the  veil,  with  w  hich  an  impious 
hand  endeavoured  to  cover  itself.  Already,  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  November,  suspicion  was  awakened  by  the 
extraordinary  agitation  of  Peytel  ;  by  those  excessive 
attentions  towards  his  wife,  w hich  came  so  late  ;  by  that 
excessive  and  noisy  grief,  and  by  those  calculated  bursts 
of  sorrow,   which   are  such   as  Nature   does  not  exhibit. 

*  This  sentence  is  taken  from  another  part  of  the  acte  d'aceusation 
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The  criminal,  whom  the  public  conscience  had  fixed  upon  ; 
the  man  M'hose  frightful  combinations  have  been  laid  bare, 
and  whose  falsehoods,  step  by  step,  have  been  exposed, 
during  the  proceedings  previous  to  the  trial ;  the  murderer, 
at  whose  hands  a  heart-stricken  family,  and  society  at 
large,  demands  an  account  of  the  blood  of  a  wife  ; — that 
murderer  is  Peytel  !  ' 

When,  my  dear  Briefless,  you  are  a  judge  (as  I  make  no 
doubt  you  will  be,  when  you  have  left  off  the  club  all  night, 
cigar-smoking  of  mornings,  and  reading  novels  in  bed), 
will  you  ever  find  it  in  your  heart  to  order  a  fellow-sinner's 
head  off,  upon  such  evidence  as  this  ?  Because  a  romantic 
Substitut  du  Procureur  du  Roi  chooses  to  compose  and 
recite  a  little  drama,  and  draw  tears  from  juries,  let  us  hope 
that  severe  Rhadamanthine  judges  are  not  to  be  melted 
by  such  trumpery.  One  wants  but  the  description  of  the 
characters,  to  render  the  piece  complete,  as  thus  : — 

Peesonnages.  Costumes. 

(Habillement  complet 
de  notaire  perfide  :   fi- 
gure  pale,  barbe  noire, 
oheveux  noirs. 
iSoldat  retire,  bon,\ 
brave,  franc,  jovial.        Costume    ordinaire  ; 
aimant   le    vin,    les -il  porte  sur  ses  epaules 
femmes,  la  gaiete,  ses    une  couverture  de  che- 
maitres  surtout;  vrai  j  val. 
Fran9ais,  eniin. 
Wolff,  ^  Lieutenant  de  gendarmerie. 

Felicite  d' Alcazar.         Femme  et  victime  de  Peytel. 
Medecins,  Villageois,  Filles  d'Auberge,  Gar9ons  d'Ecurie,  &c.,  &c. 

La  scene  se  passe  sur  le  pont  d'Andert,  entre  Macon  et  Belley. 
II  est  minuit.  La  pluie  tombe  :  les  tonnerres  grondent.  Le  ciel  est 
convert  de  nuages,  et  sillonne  d' eclairs. 

All  these  personages  are  brought  into  play  in  the  Pro- 
cureur's  drama  ;  the  villagers  come  in  A^ith  their  chorus  ; 
the  old  lieutenant  of  gendarmes,  with  his  suspicions ;  Rey's 
frankness  and  gaiety,  the  romantic  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  his  gallantry  and  fidelity,  are  all  introduced,  in  order 
to  form  a  contrast  with  Peytel,  and  to  call  down  the  jury's 
indignation  against  the  latter.     But  are  these  proofs  ?    or 
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anytliing  like  jiroofs  ".'  And  the  suspicions,  lliat  arc  t<> 
serve  instead  of  proofs,  wlial  are  tiiey  V 

'  My  servant,  Lcais  Key.  was  very  sombre  and  reserved.' 
says  Pcytel. :  'he  lefused  to  eall  me  in  the  morning,  to 
earry  my  money-ehest  to  my  I'oom.  to  lover  the  o])en  eai 
Avlien  it  rained.'  'J'he  Proseeiitor  disj)roves  these,  by  stating. 
that  Rey  talked  with  tiie  inn  maids  and  servants,  asked  if 
his  master  v. as  tij*.  and  stood  in  tlu'  inn-yaid.  grooming 
the  horses,  -with  his  master  by  his  side,  neitlier  s])eaking 
to  the  other.  Might  he  not  have  talked  to  the  maids,  and 
yet  been  sombre  when  speaking  to  his  mastei  '.'  Miulit  he 
not  have  neglected  to  eall  his  master,  and  yet  lia\-e  asked 
wliether  he  was  awake  ".'  Might  he  not  ha\c  said  that  the 
inn  gates  were  safe,  out  of  hearing  of  the  ostlei'  witness  ': 
Mr.  Substitute's  answi-is  to  Peytefs  statemt'uts  ate  no 
answers  at  all.  Every  word  i'eytel  said  might  l)e  tiue. 
and  yet  Louis  Key  might  not  have  committed  the  muider  : 
or  every  word  might  have  l)een  false,  and  yet  Louis  lu'y 
might  have  committed  the  muiclei'. 

'  Then.'  says  Mr.  Substitute.  "  how  many  obstacles  are 
there  to  th(>  commission  of  the  crime  '  And  these 
are — 

"  L  Rey  provided  himself  with  cni  holster  pistol,  to  kill 
two  people,  knowing  well  that  one  of  tliem  had  always 
a  brace  of  pistols  about  him. 

'  2.  He  does  not  think  of  firing  initil  his  master's  eyes 
are  open  :  tires  at  six  paces,  not  caring  at  whom  he  fires, 
and  then  runs  away. 

'  3.  He  could  iiot  have  intended  to  kill  his  master. 
because  he  had  no  passport  in  his  pocket,  and  no  clothes  : 
and  because  he  must  have  been  detained  at  the  frontier 
until  morning  :  and  because  he  would  have  had  to  drive 
two  carriage.:;,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 

'  4.  And,  a  most  singular  circumstance,  the  very  pistol. 
which  was  found  by  his  side,  had  been  bought  at  the  shoj) 
of  a  man  at  Lyons,  who  perfectly  recognized  Peytel  as  one 
of  his  customers,  though  he  could  not  say  he  had  sold  that 
particular  weapon  to  Peytel.' 

Does  it  follow,  from  "this,  that  Louis  Rey  is  not  the 
murderer  :  nuich  more,  that  Peytel  is  ".'  Look  at  argument 
No.  L  Rey  had  no  need  to  kill  two  people  :  he  wanted  the 
money,  and  not  the  blood.  Su])])ose  he  had  killed  Peytel, 
would  he  not  have   mastered   Madame   Peytel    easily  ':■ — 

K  3 
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a  weak  woman,  in  an  excessively  delicate  situation,  in- 
capable of  much  energy,  at  the  best  of  times. 

2.  '  He  does  not  fire  till  he  knows  his  master's  eyes  are 
open.'  Why,  on  a  stormy  night,  does  a  man  driving 
a  carriage  go  to  sleep  ?  Was  Rey  to  Mait  until  his  master 
snored  V  '  He  fires  at  six  paces,  not  caring  whom  he  hits  ; ' 
— and  might  not  this  happen  too  ?  The  night  is  not  so 
dark  but  that  he  can  see  his  master,  in  his  usual  place, 
driving.  He  fires  and  hits — whom  ?  Madame  Peytel,  who 
had  left  her  place,  and  was  wrapped  up  with  Peytel  in  his 
cloak.  She  screams  out,  '  Husband,  take  your  pistols.' 
Rey  knows  that  his  master  has  a  brace,  thinks  that  he 
has  hit  the  wrong  person,  and,  as  Peytel  fires  on  him,  runs 
away.  Peytel  follows,  hammer  in  hand  ;  as  he  comes  up 
with  the  fugitive,  he  deals  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  Rey  falls— his  face  to  the  ground.  Is  there 
anything  unnatural  in  this  story  ? — anything  so  monstrously 
unnatural,  that  is,  that  it  might  not  be  true  ? 

3.  These  objections  are  absurd.  Why  need  a  man  have 
change  of  linen  ?  If  he  had  taken  none  for  the  journey, 
why  should  he  want  any  for  the  escape  ?  Why  need  he 
drive  two  carriages  ? — He  might  have  driven  both  into 
the  river,  and  Mrs.  Peytel  in  one.  •  Why  is  he  to  go  to  the 
douane,  and  thrust  himself  into  the, very  jaws  of  danger  ? 
Are  there  not  a  thousand  ways  for  a  man  to  pass  a  frontier  ? 
Do  smugglers,  when  they  have  to  pass  from  one  country  to 
another,  choose  exactly  those  spots  where  a  police  is  placed  ? 

And,  finally,  the  gunsmith  of  Lyons,  who  knows  Peytel 
quite  well,  cannot  say  that  he  sold  the  pistol  to  him  ;  that 
is,  he  did  7iot  sell  the  pistol  to  him  ;  for  you  have  only  one 
man's  word,  in  this  case  (Peytel's),  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  his  favour.  I  say,  my 
lud,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  these  objections  of  my 
learned  friend,  who  is  engaged  for  the  Crown,  are  absurd, 
frivolous,  monstrous  ;  that  to  suspect  away  the  life  of  a  man 
upon  such  suppositions  as  these,  is  wicked,  illegal,  and 
inhuman  ;  and,  Avhat  is  more,  that  Louis  Rey,  if  he  wanted 
to  commit  the  crime — if  he  wanted  to  possess  himself  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  chose  the  best  time  and  spot  for  so 
doing  ;  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  succeeded,  if  Fate  had 
not,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  caused  Madame  Peytel  to  take 
her  husband's  place,  and  receive  the  ball  intended  for  him 
in  her  own  head. 
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Hut  wlu'tlur  these  suspicions  are  absurd  or  iml.  hit  or 
miss,  it  is  the  advocate's  duty,  as  it  ajjpears,  to  urue  them. 
He  wants  to  make  as  unfaNourahle  an  imi)ression  as  pt).ssible 
with  re^uard  to  Peytel's  character  :  he.  therefore,  nmst, 
for  contrast's  sake,  tlive  all  soits  of  piaise  to  his  \ictim. 
and  awaken  e\ery  sym])athy  in  the  poor  fellow  "s  faxoui'. 
Having  done  this,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  lia\  in;i  e.\- 
ajzgt'rated  every  circumstance  thai  can  hi'  unfaxouiahlc  to 
Pevtel.  and  uixt-n  his  own  tale  in  the  haklest  mannei' 
})ossihle — havin,u  declared  that  i'eytcl  is  the  nnuderer  of 
his  wife  and  servant,  tin-  Crown  now  proi-eeds  to  hack  this 
assertion,  by  show  inji  what  inti-rested  motixcs  he  had.  and 
by  relatiiiLj.  afti'r  its  own  fashion,  the  circumstances  ol 
his  marriage. 

They  may  be  told  l)rietly  here.  I'cyti'l  was  of  a  l;oo(1 
family,  of  Macon,  and  eiititk'd.  at  his  mothci's  death, 
to  a  considerable  propeity.  He  had  been  educatetl  as 
a  notaiy.  and  had  lately  puichased  a  business,  in  that  line, 
at  Jielley.  for  whii-li  he  had  ])aid  a  lar.Lie  sum  of  money; 
l)art  of  the  sum.  lo.OdU  francs,  for  which  he  had  gi\en 
bills,  was  still  due. 

Near  Belley.  Peytel  first  met  Felieite  Alcazar,  who  was 
residing  with  her  brother-in-law  .  ^Monsieur  de  Montrii'hard  ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  young  lady's  fortune  was  considerable, 
he  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  the  brother-in-law,  who 
thought  the  match  advantageous,  and  connnunicated  on 
the  subject  with  Felii'ite's  mothej',  Madame  Alca/ar.  at 
Paris.  After  a  time.  Peytel  went  to  Paris,  to  ])ress  his 
suit,  and  was  aeceptetl.  'Jliere  seems  to  have  been  no 
affectation  of  love  on  his  side  :  and  some  little  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  w  ho  yielded,  however,  to  the  w  islies 
of  her  parents,  and  was  married.  The  parties  began  to 
quarrel  on  the  very  day  of  the  marriage,  and  eontinued 
their  disputes  almost  to  the  elose  of  the  unhappy  eon- 
nexion.  Felieite  was  half  blind,  passionate,  sarcastic, 
clumsy  in  her  per.son  and  manners,  and  ill-educated. 
Peytei,  a  man  of  considerable  intellect  and  pretensions, 
M  ho  had  lived  for  some  tini.e  at  Paris,  w  here  he  had  mingled 
with  good  literary  society.  The  lady  was.  in  fact,  as 
disagreeable  a  person  as  could  well  be,  and  the  evidence 
descril)es  some  scenes  which  took  place  lietween  her  and 
her  husband,  showing  how  deeply  she  must  have  niortilied 
and  enraged  him. 
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A  charge  very  clearly  made  out  against  Peytel,  is  that 
of  dishonesty  :  he  procured,  from  the  notary  of  whom 
he  bought  his  place,  an  acquittance  in  full,  whereas  there 
were  15,000  francs  owing,  as  we  have  seen.  He  also,  in 
the  contract  of  marriage,  which  was  to  have  resembled, 
in  all  respects,  that  between  Monsieur  Broussais  and 
another  Demoiselle  Alcazar,  caused  an  alteration  to  be 
made  in  his  favour,  which  gave  him  command  over  his 
wife's  funded  property,  without  furnishing  the  guarantees 
by  which  the  other  son-in-law  was  bound.  And,  almost 
immediately  after  his  marriage,  Peytel  sold  out  of  the 
funds  a  sum  of  50,000  francs,  that  belonged  to  his  wife, 
and  used  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

About  two  months  after  his  marriage,  Peytel  pressed 
his  wife  to  make  her  will.  He  had  made  his,  he  said,  leaving 
everything  to  her,  in  case  of  his  death  :  after  some  parley, 
the  poor  thing  consented.^  This  is  a  cruel  suspicion  against 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Substitute  has  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
As  for  the  previous  fact,  the  dishonest  statement  about  the 
15,000  francs,  there  is  nothing  murderous  in  that — nothing 
N\hich  a  man  very  eager  to  make  a  good  marriage  might 
not  do.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  suppression,  in 
Peytel's  marriage  contract,  of  the  clause  to  be  found  in 
Broussais',  placing  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  wife's 
money.  Mademoiselle  d' Alcazar's  friends  read  the,  con- 
tract before  they  signed  it,  and  might  have  refused  it, 
had  they  so  pleased. 

'  '  Peytel,'  says  the  act  of  accusation, '  did  not  fail  to  see  the  danger 
which  would  menace  him,  if  this  will  (which  had  escaped  the 
magistrates  in  their  search  of  Peytel's  papers)  was  discovered.  He, 
therefore,  instructed  his  agent  to  take  possession  of  it,  which  he  did, 
and  the  fact  was  not  mentioned  for  several  months  afterwards. 
Peytel  and  his  agent  were  called  upon  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
but  refused,  and  their  silence  for  a  long  time  interrupted  the  "  in- 
struction "  (getting  up  of  the  evidence).  All  that  could  be  obtairied 
from  them  was  an  avowal,  that  such  a  will  existed,  constituting 
Peytel  his  wife's  sole  legatee  ;  and  a  promise,  on  their  parts,  to 
produce  it  before  the  Court  gave  its  sentence.'  But  why  keep  the 
will  secret  1  The  anxiety  about  it  was  surely  absurd  and  un- 
necessary :  the  whole  of  Madame  Peytel's  family  knew  that  such 
a  will  was  made.  She  had  consulted  her  sister  concerning  it,  who 
said — '  If  there  is  no  other  way  of  satisfying  him,  make  the  will  ;  ' 
— and  the  mother,  when  she  heard  of  it,  cried  out — '  Does  he  intend 
to  poison  her  ? ' 
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After  some  disputes,  whieli  took  i)laee  between  Peytel 
and  his  wife  (there  were  continual  quarrels,  and  eontinual 
letters  passing  between  tliem  from  room  to  room),  tiie  latter 
was  indueed  to  Wiite  liim  a  couple  of  exaggerated  letters, 
swearing  '  J)y  tlie  ashes  of  her  father.'  that  she  would  be 
an  obedient  wift>  to  him.  and  entreating  liim  to  counsel  and 
direct  her.  These  letters  wiTe  seen  by  members  of  the 
lady's  family,  who.  in  the  (piarrels  between  the  couple, 
always  took  the  husl)and's  |)art.  Tlu-y  w  cic  found  in 
Peytel's  cabinet,  aftei'  he  had  been  arrested  for  the  muider. 
and  after  he  had  had  full  access  to  all  his  ))apers.  of  which 
he  destroyed  or  left  as  many  as  lie  ))leased.  The  accusa- 
tion makes  it  a  mattei'  of  susjjicion  against  Peytel.  that  hv 
should  have  left  these  letters  of  liis  wife's  in  a  .-ousijicuous 
situatioti. 

"All  these  circumstances,"  says  the  accusation,  "throw 
a  frightful  light  upon  iV-ytel's  ])lans."  The  letters  and  will 
of  ]\Iadame  Peytel  are  in  the  hands  of  hei'  husband.  TInee 
months  pass  away,  and  this  ])oor  woman  is  brought  to 
her  home,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  witli  two  balls  in 
her  head,  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  lici  carriage,  by  the 
side  of  a  peasant  ! 

'What  other  than  Sebastian  Peytel  could  have  com- 
mitted this  murder  '.' — whom  could  it  proHt  ".' — who,  but 
himself,  had  an  odious  chain  to  bieak,  and  an  inheritance 
to  receive.  Why  speak  of  the  servant's  projected  robbery  ? 
The  pistols  found  by  the  side  of  Louis's  body,  the  balls 
bought  by  him  at  Macon,  and  those  discovered  at  Belley, 
among  his  effects,  were  only  the  result  of  a  perlidious  com- 
bination. The  pistol,  indeed,  which  was  found  on  the 
hill  of  Darde,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November,  could 
only  have  belonged  to  Peytel,  and  must  have  been  thrown 
by  him.  near  the  body  of  his  domestic,  with  the  pajier 
which  had  before  enveloped  it.  Who  had  seen  this  ])istol 
in  the  hands  of  Louis  ?  Among  all  the  gendarmes,  work- 
women, domestics,  employed  by  Peytel  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  is  there  one  single  witness  who  had  seen  this  weapon 
in  Louis's  po.ssession  ?  It  is  ti'ue  that  Madame  Peytel  did. 
on  one  occasion,  speak  to  M.  de  Montrichard  of  a  pistol  : 
which  had  nothing  to  do.  however,  with  that  found  near 
Louis  Rey.' 

Is  this  justice,  or  good  i-eason  '! — Just  I'everse  the  ai'tru- 
ment,  and  apply  it   to  Key.     "  Who  but    Pvey  could  have 
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committed  this  murder  ? — who  but  Rey  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  seize  upon  ? — a  pistol  is  found  by  his  side, 
balls  and  powder  in  his  pocket,  other  balls  in  his.  trunks 
at  home.  The  pistol  found  near  his  body  could  not,  indeed, 
have  belonged  to  Peytel  :  did  any  man  ever  see  it  in  his 
possession  ?  The  very  gunsmith  who  sold  it,  and  who 
knew  Peytel,  would  he  not  have  known  that  he  had  sold 
him  this  pistol  ?  At  his  own  house,  Peytel  has  a  collection 
of  weapons  of  all  kinds  :  everybody  has  seen  them  :  a  man 
who  makes  such  collections  is  anxious  to  display  them  : 
did  any  one  ever  see  this  weapon  ? — Not  one.  And 
Madame  Peytel  did,  in  her  lifetime,  remark  a  pistol  in  the 
valet's  possession.  She  was  short-sighted,  and  could  not 
particularize  what  kind  of  pistol  it  was  ;  but  she  spoke  of 
it  to  her  husband  and  her  brother-in-law.'  This  is  not 
satisfactory,  if  you  please  ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  as  satisfactory 
as  the  other  set  of  suppositions.  It  is  the  very  chain  of  argu- 
ment which  would  have  been  brought  against  Louis  Rey, 
by  this  very  same  compiler  of  the  act  of  accusation,  had 
Rey  survived,  instead  of  Peytel  ;  and  had  he,  as  most 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  case,  been  tried  for  the 
murder. 

This  argument  was  shortly  put  by  Peytel's  counsel  : — 
'  //  Peytel  had  been  killed  hy  Rey,  in  the  struggle,  would 
you  not  have  found  Rey  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  master  and 
mistress  ?  '  It  is  such  a  dreadful  dilemma,  that  I  wonder 
how  judges  and  lawyers  could  have  dared  to  persecute 
Peytel  in  the  manner  which  they  did. 

After  the  act  of  accusation,  which  lays  down  all  the 
suppositions  against  Peytel  as  facts,  which  will  not  admit 
the  truth  of  one  of  the  prisoner's  allegations  in  his  own 
defence,  comes  the  trial.  The  judge  is  quite  as  impartial 
as  the  preparer  of  the  indictment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  specimens  of  his  interrogatories  : — 

Judge.  '  The  act  of  accusation  finds,  in  your  statement, 
contradictions,  improbabilities,  impossibilities.  Thus  you-r 
domestic,  who  had  determined  to  assassinate  you,  in  order 
to  rob  you,  and  who  must  have  calculated  upon  the  consequence 
of  a  failure,  had  neither  passport  nor  money  upon  him. 
This  is  very  unlikely  ;  because  lie  could  not  have  gone  far 
with  only  a  single  halfpenny,  which  was  all  he  had.' 

Prisoner.  '  My  servant  was  known,  and  often  passed  the 
frontier  without  a  passport.' 
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Judge.  '  Your  r/o»?r.s7/r  had  to  assa-'^siiKih  tiro  jurson^i. 
and  had  iio  \\(>ai)(m  but  a  siiiL^lo  ])ist()l.  Ho  had  un  daLiL^ef  : 
and  tho  only  tliini^;  found  on  liim  was  a  knife." 

Pri>!OU(r.  '  In  tlio  cai-  tlicic  were  >r\fial  turner-^  itni)li'- 
ments,  which  he  iiiiLiht  ha\"c  usf(h" 

Judge.  'But  he  had  not  thoso  arms  updii  hiin,  because 
you  pursued  liiin  ininiediately.  F4ehad.  aeeoiclinu  to  VdU, 
oidy  this  okl  pistoL" 

Prisoner.     '  1  liave  nothinu  tu  say/ 

Judge.  '  Your  domestic,  instead  of  flying  into  woods, 
which  skirt  the  road,  ran  straicht  forward  on  tlie  road  itself : 
this,  again,  is  verii  unlikely.' 

Prisoner.  '  This  is  a  conjecture  I  could  answer  by  another 
conjecture  ;   I  can  only  reason  on  the  facts." 

Judge.     '  How  far  did  you  pursue  him  y " 

Prisoner.     '  I  don't  know  exactly." 

Judge.     '  Y^ou  said,  "two  hundred  paces.'"" 

No  answer  from  the  prisoner. 

Judge.  '  Y'our  domestic  was  younfr.  active,  robust,  and 
tall.  He  was  ahead  of  you.  Y(ni  were  in  a  carriage,  from 
which  you  had  to  descend  :  you  had  to  take  youi'  pistols 
from  a  cushion,  and  tJien  your  hammer  : — liow  ar(>  we  to 
believe  that  you  could  have  caught  him.  if  he  ran  '.'  It  is 
impossible.'' 

Prisoner.  '  I  can't  e\])lain  it  ;  I  think  that  I'ey  had 
some  defect  in  one  leu.  T.  for  mv  })art.  run  tolerablv 
fast.' 

Judge.  '  At  \\hat  distance  from  hiiu  did  you  Hre  your 
first  shot  ?  ' 

Prisoner.     '  I  can't  tell." 

Judge.     '  Perhaps  he  was  not  running  when  you  fired.' 

Prisoner.     '  I  saw  him  running.' 

Judge.     '  In  what  ])osition  was  your  wife  ?  ' 

Prisoner.  '  She  was  leaning  on  my  left  arm,  and  the 
man  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  carriage.' 

Judge.  '  The  shot  nuist  have  been  fired  a  bout  porlant. 
because  it  burned  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  eiUirely. 
The  assassin  nnist  have  jiassed  his  ])istol  across  your 
breast." 

Prisojier.  '  The  sliot  was  not  tiied  so  close.  T  am  con- 
vinced of  it  :    )>rofessional  gentlenu'ii  will  prove  it.' 

Judge.  '  That  is  what  you  pretend .  breause  you  understand 
jterjictJy  tin    cousi  ijik  }ie<  s  uj  adniitfiug  tin    fact.      Your  wife 
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was  hit  with  two  balls — one  striking  downwards,  to  the 
right,  by  the  nose,  the  other  going,  horizontally,  through 
the  cheek,  to  the  left.' 

Prisoner.  '  The  contrary  will  be  shown  by  the  witnesses 
called  for  the  purpose.' 

Judge.  '  It  is  a  very  unlucky  combination  for  you,  that 
these  balls  which  went,  you  say,  from  the  same  pistol, 
should  have  taken  two  different  directions.' 

Prisoner.  '  I  can't  dispute  about  the  various  combina- 
tions of  fire-arms — professional  persons  will  be  heard.' 

Judge.  '  According  to  your  statement,  your  wife  said  to 
you,  "  My  poor  husband,  take  your  pistols."  ' 

Prisoner.     '  She  did.' 

Judge.     '  In  a  manner  quite  distinct  ?  ' 

Prisoner.     '  Yes.' 

Judge.     '  So  distinct  that  you  did  not  fancy  she  was  hit  ?  ' 

Prisoner.     '  Yes  ;   that  is  the  fact.' 

Judge.  '  Here,  again,  is  an  impossibility  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  precise  than  the  declaration  of  the  medical  men. 
They  affirm  that  your  wife  could  not  have  spoken — their 
report  is  unanimous.' 

Prisoner.  "  I  can  only  oppose  to  it  quite  contrary 
opinions  from  professional  men,  likewise  :  you  must  hear 
them.' 

Judge.     '  What  did  your  wife  do  next  ?  ' 

Judge.  '  You  deny  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  :  ' 
(they  related  to  Peytel's  demeanour  and  behaviour,  which 
the  judge  wishes  to  show  were  very  unusual ;— and  what 
if  they  were  ?).  '  Here,  however,  are  some  mute  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  you  will  not,  perhaps,  refuse. 
Near  Louis  Rey's  body,  was  found  a  horse-cloth,  a  pistol, 
and  a  whip.  .  .  .  Your  domestic  must  have  had  this  cloth 
upon  him  when  he  went  to  assassinate  you  :  it  was  wet 
and  heavy.  An  assassin  disencumbers  himself  of  anything 
that  is  likely  to  impede  him,  especially  when  he  is  going  to 
struggle  with  a  man  as  young  as  himself.' 

Prisoner.  '  My  servant  had,  I  believe,  this  covering  on 
his  body  ;  it  might  be  useful  to  him  to  keep  the  priming 
of  his  pistol  dry.' 

The  president  caused  the  cloth  to  be  opened,  and  showed 
that  there  was  no  hook,  or  tie,  by  which  it  could  be  held 
together  ;    and  that  Rey  must  have  held  it  witli  one  hand, 
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and,  in  the  other,  his  whij),  and  the  pistol  witli  w  hicii  he 
intended  to  commit  the  crime  :    which  was  impossible. 

Prisoner.     '  These  are  only  conjectures.' 

And  what  conjectures,  my  God  !  u]ion  \\hich  to  take 
away  the  Kfe  of  a  man.  JefJeries.  or  Fouquier  Tinville. 
could  scarcely  have  dared  to  make  such.  Such  prejudice, 
such  bitter  persecution,  such  priming  of  the  jury,  such 
monstrous  assumptions  and  unreason — fancy  them  coming 
from  an  impartial  judge  !  The  man  is  worse  than  the 
public  accuser. 

'  Rey,'  says  tlie  Judge.  '  could  not  have  committed  the 
murder  ;  because  he  had  no  money  in  his  pockd.  to  Jlij. 
in  case  of  failure.'  And  what  is  the  precise  sum  that  his 
lordship  thinks  neces.sary  for  a  gentleman  to  have,  before 
he  makes  such  an  attempt  ?  Are  the  men  wh.o  murdei'  for 
money,  usually  in  possession  of  a  certain  independence 
before  thc^v  begin  ?  How  nuich  money  was  Rev,  a  servant, 
who  loved  wine  and  women,  had  been  stopping  at  a  score 
of  inns,  on  the  road,  and  had,  probably,  an  annual  income 
of  400  francs. — how  much  money  was  Rey  likely  to  have  ? 
Your  servant  hael  tn  assassinate  two  ptrscjns.'  This  I 
have  mentioned  before.  Why  had  he  to  assassinate  two 
persons,^  when  one  was  enough  ''.  If  he  had  killed  Peytel, 
could  he  not  have  seized  and  gagged  his  wife  immediately? 
Your  domestic  ran  straight  forward,  instead  of  taking  to 
the  woods,  by  the  side  of  the  road  :  this  is  very  unlikely.' 
How  does  his  worship  know  ?  Can  any  judge,  however 
enlightened,  tell  the  exact  road  that  a  man  will  take,  who 
has  just  missed  a  coup  of  nuirder,  and  is  pursued  by  a  man, 
who  is  tiring  pistols  at  him  '.'  And  has  a  judge  a  right  to 
instruct  a  jury  in  this  way.  as  to  what  they  shall,  or  shall  not. 
believe  ? 

'  You  have  to  run  after  an  active  man,  who  has  the  start 
of  you  ;  to  jump  out  of  a  carriage  ;  to  take  your  pistols  ; 
and,  then,  your  hammer.  This  is  impejssible.'  By  heavens  1 
does  it  not  make  a  man's  blood  boil,  to  read  such  blundering, 
blood-seeking  so])histry  ?  This  man,  when  it  suits  him, 
shows  that  Rey  would  be  slow  in  his  motion.s  ;  and,  when 
it  suits  him,  declares  that  Rey  ought  to  be  (piick  ;   declares, 

'  M.  Balzac's  theory  of  the  ease,  is,  that  Rey  had  intrigued  witli 
Madame  Peytel  ;  liaving  known  her  previous  to  her  marriage,  when 
she  was  staying  in  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law.  Monsieur  de 
Montriehard  :   where  Rev  had  been  a  .servant. 
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ex  cathedra,  what  pace  Rey  should  go,  and  what  direction 
he  should  take  ;  shows,  in  a  breath,  that  he  must  have  run 
faster  than  Peytel  ;  and  then,  that  he  could  not  run  fast, 
because  the  cloak  clogged  him  ;  settles  how  he  is  to  be 
dressed  when  he  commits  a  murder,  and  what  money  he  is 
to  have  in  his  pocket ;  gives  these  impossible  suppositions 
to  the  jury,  and  tells  them  that  the  previous  statements  are 
impossible ;  and,  finally,  informs  them  of  the  precise 
manner  in  which  Rey  must  have  stood,  liolding  his  horse- 
clotli  in  one  hand,  his  whip  and  pistol  in  the  other,  when  he 
made  the  supposed  attempt  at  murder.  Now,  what  is  the 
size  of  a  horse-cloth  ?  Is  it  as  big  as  a  pocket-handker- 
chief ?  Is  there  no  possibility  that  it  might  hang  over  one 
shoulder  ;  that  the  whip  should  be  held  under  that  very 
arm  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  carter  so  carry  it,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  all  the  while  ?  Is  it  monstrous,  abhorrent  to  nature, 
that  a  man  should  fire  a  pistol  from  under  a  cloak,  on  a 
rainy  day  ? — that  he  should,  after  firing  the  shot,  be 
frightened,  and  run  ;  run  straight  before  him,  with  the 
cloak  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  weapon  in  his  hand  ? 
Peytel's  story  is  possible,  and  very  possible  ;  it  is  almost 
probable.  Allow  that  Rey  had  the  cloth  on,  and  you  allow 
that  he  must  have  been  clogged  in  his  motions  ;  that  Peytel 
may  have  come  up  with  him — felled  him  with  a  blow  of  the 
hammer  :  the  doctors  say  that  he  would  have  so  fallen  by 
one  blow — he  would  have  fallen  on  his  face,  as  he  was  found  : 
the  paper  might  have  been  thrust  into  his  breast,  and 
tumbled  out  as  he  fell.  Circumstances  far  more  impossible 
have  occurred  ere  this  ;  and  men  have  been  hanged  for 
them,  who  were  as  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge, 
as  the  judge  on  the  bench,  who  convicted  them. 

In  like  manner,  Peytel  may  not  have  committed  the 
crime  charged  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Judge,  with  his  arguments, 
as  to  possibilities,  and  impossibilities, — Mr.  Public  Prose- 
cutor, with  his  romantic  narrative,  and  inflammatory 
harangues  to  the  jury, — may  have  used  all  these  powers 
to  bring  to  death  an  innocent  man.  From  the  animus  with 
wliich  the  case  has  been  conducted,  from  beginning  to  end, 
it  was  easy  to  see  the  result.  Here  it  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
provincial  paper. 

'  BouRO,  28  October,  1839. 

'  The  condemned  Peytel  has  just  undergone  his  punish- 
ment, which  took  place  four  days  before  the  anniversary 
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of  his  crime.  Tho  ten'iblo  drama  of  tlio  bridge  of  Atulert, 
\\hicli  cost  tlio  life  of  two  [)ois(»iis,  has  just  terminated  (»n 
tho  scaftold.  Midday  had  just  souncU'd  oti  the  clock  of 
the  Palais  :  thc^  same  clock  tolled  midnight,  when,  on  the 
,'}Oth  of  August,  his  seutcuce  was  pronounced. 

'  Since  the  rejection  of  his  ai)])eal  in  Cassation,  on  which 
his  principal  hopes  were  founded.  Peytel  spoke  little  of 
his  petition  to  the  King.  The  notion  of  tiansjxiitation 
was  that  which  he  seemed  to  cherish  most.  However,  he 
made  several  inquiries  from  tlie  gaoler  of  the  prison,  when 
he  saw  him,  at  meal-time,  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  usual  lu»ur,  and  other  details  on  the  subject. 
From  that  period,  tiie  woixls  '  ('//attip  dr  Foire  '  (the  fair- 
field,  where  tiie  execution  was  to  be  held),  were  fre(|uently 
used  by  him  in  conversation. 

'  Yesterday,  the  idea,  that  the  time  had  aiiived,  seemed 
to  be  more  strongly  thaji  ever  impressed  upon  him,  especially 
after  the  departure  of  tiie  cure.  who.  latterly,  has  been  w  ith 
him  every  day.  The  documents  connected  with  the  trial, 
had  arrived  in  the  morning  :  lie  was  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  sought  to  disco\er.  fiom  his  guardians, 
what  they  tried  to  hide  from  him ;  and  to  find  out  w  he*:her 
his  petition  was  rejected,  and  when  he  was  to  die. 

'  Yesterday,  also,  he  had  written,  to  demand  the  pi'csence 
of  his  counsel,  M.  ]\Iargerand,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
some  conversation  w  ith  him,  and  legulate  his  affairs,  before 

he ;    he  did  not  write  down  tlie  word,  but  left  in  its 

place  a  few  points  of  the  px-n. 

'  In  the  evening,  whilst  he  was  at  su])])ei',  he  begged 
earnestly  to  be  allowed  a  little  wax  candl(\  to  hnish  what 
he  was  writing  ;  otherw  ise,  hi'  said.  Tiiiif  miglit  jdiJ.  This 
was  a  new.  indiiect,  manner  of  repeating  his  oidinaiy 
(piestion.  As  light,  \\\)  to  that  evening,  had  been  refused 
him,  it  was  thought  best  to  deny  him  in  this,  as  in  former 
instances  ;  otherwise  his  susijicions  might  ha\-e  l)een  con- 
hrmed.     The  keeper  refused  his  demand. 

'  This  morning,  I\Ionday,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  CirefHei'  of 
the  Assize  Court,  in  fulhlment  of  the  painful  duty  wliich 
the  law  imposes  upon  him.  came  to  the  prison,  in  com})any 
with  the  cure  of  Bourg,  and  announced  to  tlu^  convict  that 
his  petition  was  rejected,  and  that  he  had  only  thiee  hours 
to  hve.  He  received  this  fatal  news  with  a  gicat  deal  of 
cahnness.  and  sluiwed  himself  to  be  no  nioic  alh'ctcd  tliati 
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he  had  been  on  the  trial.  "  I  am  t-eady  ;  but  I  wish  they 
had  given  me  four- and- twenty  hours'  notice," — were  all 
the  words  he  used. 

'  The  Greffier  now  retired  ;  leaving  Peytel  alone  with  the 
cure,  who  did  not,  thenceforth,  quit  him.  Peytel  break- 
fasted at  ten  o'clock. 

'  At  eleven,  a  picquet  of  mounted  gendarmerie  and 
infantry  took  their  station  upon  the  place  before  the  prison, 
where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  already  assembled. 
An  open  car  was  at  the  door.  Before  he  went  out,  Peytel 
asked  the  gaoler  for  a  looking-glass  ;  and,  having  examined 
his  face  for  a  moment,  said,  "  At  least,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bourg  will  see  that  I  have  not  grown  thin." 

'  As  twelve  o'clock  sounded,  the  prison  gates  opened,  an 
aide  appeared,  followed  by  Peytel  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  curate.  Peytel's  face  was  pale,  he  had  a  long  black 
beard,  a  blue  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  great  coat  flung  over 
his  shoulders,  and  buttoned  at  the  neck. 

'  He  looked  about  at  the  place  and  the  crowd  ;  he  asked 
if  the  carriage  would  go  at  a  trot ;  and  on  being  told  that 
that  would  be  difficult,  he  said  he  would  prefer  walking, 
and  asked  what  the  road  was.  He  immediately  set  out, 
walking  at  a  firm  and  rapid  pace.  He  was  not  bound 
at  all. 

'  An  immense  crowd  of  people  encumbered  the  two  streets 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  the  place  of  execution. 
He  cast  his  eyes,  alternately,  upon  them,  and  upon  the 
guillotine,  which  was  before  him. 

'  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  Peytel  embraced 
the  cure,  and  bade  him  adieu.  He  then  embraced  liim 
again ;  perhaps,  for  his  motiier  and  sister.  He  then 
mounted  the  steps,  rapidly,  and  gave  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  who  removed  his  coat  and  cap. 
He  asked  how  he  was  to  place  himself,  and,  on  a  sign  being 
made,  he  flung  himself,  briskly,  on  the  plank,  and  stretched 
his  neck.     In  another  moment  he  was  no  more. 

'  The  crowd,  which  had  been  quite  silent,  retired,  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  sight  it  had  witnessed.  As  at  all 
executions,  there  was  a  very  great  number  of  women 
present. 

'  Under  the  scaffold  there  had  been,  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing, a  coffin.  The  family  had  asked  for  his  remains,  and 
had  them  immediately  buried,  privately  :    and,  thus,  the 
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unfortunate    man's    liead   escajiecl    the    modellers   in    ^\ax, 
several  of  whom  had  arrived  to  take  an  impression  of  it.' 

Down  goes  the  axe  ;  the  poor  w  reteh's  iiead  rolls  gasping 
into  the  basket  :  the  spectators  go  home,  pondering  ;  and 
Mr.  Exeeutioner  and  his  aids  liave,  in  half  an  hour,  removed 
all  traces  of  the  august  sacrifice,  and  of  the  altar  on  which 
it  had  been  performed.  Say.  Mr.  Briefless,  do  you  think 
that  any  single  person,  meditating  murder,  would  be 
deterred  therefrom  by  beholding  tliis — nay.  a  thousand 
more  executions  ''  It  is  not  for  moral  improvement,  as 
I  take  it.  nor  for  opportunity  to  make  a])pro])riate  remarks 
upon  the  punishment  of  crime,  that  people  make  a  holiday 
of  a  killing-day  :  and  leave  their  homes  and  occupaticjns, 
to  flock  and  witness  the  cutting  off  of  a  head.  Do  we 
crowd  to  see  Mr.  Macready.  in  the  new  tragedy,  or  Made- 
moiselle Elssler  in  her  last  new  ballet,  and  fiesh-coloured 
stockinnet  pantaloons,  out  of  a  pure  love  of  abstract  poetry 
and  beauty  :  or  from  a  strong  notion  that  we  shall  be 
excited,  in  different  ways,  by  the  actor  and  the  dancer  ': 
And  so.  as  we  go  to  have  a  meal  of  fictitious  teri'or  at  the 
tragedy,  of  something  more  questionable  in  the  ballet,  we 
go  for  a  glut  of  blood  to  the  execution.  The  lust  is  in  every 
man's  nature,  more  or  less  :  did  you  evei'  w  itness  a  w  restling 
or  boxing  match  '! — the  first  clatter  of  the  kick  on  the  sliins. 
or  the  first  drawing  of  blood,  makes  the  stranger  shudder 
a  little  ;  but.  soon,  the  blood  is  liis  chief  enjoyment,  and  he 
thirsts  for  it  with  a  fierce  delight.  It  is  a  fine  grim  pleasure 
that  we  have  in  seeing  a  man  killed  :  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  the  organs  of  destructiveness  must  begin  to  throb  and 
swell,  as  we  witness  the  delightful,  savage  spectacle. 

Three  or  four  years  back,  when  Fieschi  and  Lacenaire 
were  executed.  I  made  attempts  to  see  the  execution  of 
both,  but  was  disappointed  in  both  cases.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  day  for  Fieschi's  death  was.  purposely,  kept 
secret  :  and  he  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  executed  at 
some  remote  quarter  of  the  town.  But  it  would  have  done 
a  philanthropist  good,  to  witness  the  scene  which  we  saw- 
on  the  morning  when  his  execution  did  not  take  place. 

It  w  as  Carnival  time,  and  the  rumour  had  pretty  generally 
been  carried  abroad,  that  he  was  to  die  on  that  morning. 
A  friend,  who  accompanied  me.  came  many  miles,  through 
the  mud  and  dark,  in  order  to  be  m  at  the  death.     We  set 
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out  before  light,  floundering  through  the  muddy  Champs 
Elysees,  where,  besides,  were  many  other  persons  flounder- 
ing, and  aU  bent  upon  the  same  errand.  We  passed  by  the 
Concert  of  Musard,  then  held  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  ;  and 
round  this,  in  the  wet,  a  number  of  coaches  were  collected  ; 
the  ball  was  just  up  ;  and  a  crowd  of  people,  in  hideous 
masquerade,  drunk,  tired,  dirty,  dressed  in  horrible  old 
frippery,  and  daubed  with  filthy  rouge,  were  trooping  out 
of  the  place;  tipsy  women  and  men,  shrieking,  jabbering, 
gesticulating,  as  French  will  do ;  parties  swaggering, 
staggering  forwards,  arm  in  arm,  reeling  to  and  fro  across 
the  street,  and  yelling  songs  in  chorus  ;  hundreds  of  these 
Mere  bound  for  the  show,  and  we  thought  ourselves  lucky 
in  finding  a  vehicle  to  the  execution  place,  at  the  Barriere 
d'Enfer.  As  we  crossed  the  river,  and  entered  the  Enfer 
Street,  crowds  of  students,  black  workmen,  and  more 
drunken  devils,  from  more  carnival-balls,  were  filling  it ; 
and  on  the  grand  place  there  were  thousands  of  these 
assembled,  looking  out  for  Fieschi  and  his  cortege.  We 
waited,  and  waited  ;  but,  alas  !  no  fun  for  us  that  morning  ; 
no  throat-cutting  ;  no  august  spectacle  of  satisfied  justice  ; 
and  the  eager  spectators  were  obliged  to  return,  disap- 
pointed of  their  expected  breakfast  of  blood.  It  would  have 
been  a  fine  scene,  that  execution,  could  it  but  have  taken 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  mad  mountebanks,  and  tipsy 
strumpets,  who  had  flocked  so  far  to  witness  it,  wishing 
to  wind  up  the  delights  of  their  carnival  by  a  bonne-bouche 
of  a  murder. 

The  other  attempt  was  equally  unfortunate.  We 
arrived  too  late  on  the  ground  to  be  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Lacenaire  and  his  co-mate  in  murder,  Avril.  But 
as  we  came  to  the  ground  (a  gloomy  round  space,  within 
the  barrier — three  roads  lead  to  it — and,  outside,  you  see 
the  wine-shops  and  restaurateurs  of  the  barrier  looking  gay 
and  inviting.) — as  we  came  to  the  ground,  we  only  found, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  a  little  pool  of  ice,  just  partially  tinged 
with  red.  Two  or  three  idle  street-boys  were  dancing  and 
stamping  about  this  pool  ;  and  when  I  asked  one  of  them 
whether  the  execution  had  taken  place,  he  began  dancing 
more  madly  than  ever,  and  shrieked  out  with  a  loud 
fantastic;al  theatrical  voice,  '  Venez  tons  Messieurs  et 
Dames,  voyez  id  le  sancj  du  monstre  Lacenaire,  et  de  son 
compagnon,  le   trailre  Avril ; '    or  words    to   that  effect ; 
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and,  straightway,  all  the  other  gamins  sereanu'tl  ont  the. 
words  in  chorus,  and  look  hands  and  danet'd  round  the 
little  puddle. 

0  august  Justiee.  your  meal  was  followed  by  a  pretty 
apprt)priate  grace  I  \Vas  any  man.  wljo  saw  the  show, 
deterred,  or  frightened,  or  moralized  in  any  \\a\'  '.'  He 
had  gratified  his  a])i)etite  for  I)lood.  and  this  was  all  :  there 
is  something  singulaily  pleasing,  both  in  the  amusement  of 
execution-seeing,  and  in  the  rt'sults.  You  are  luit  only 
delightfully  excited  at  the  time,  hut  niost  pleasingly 
iclaxed  afterwards  :  the  mind,  whieh  has  been  wDund  up, 
painfully,  until  now.  becomes  quite  complacent  alid  easy. 
'J'here  is  something  agreeable  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
as  the  philosopher  has  told  us  :  remark  what  a  good  break- 
fast you  eat,  after  an  exetaitiou  :  how  }>leasant  it  is  to 
cut  jokes  after  it,  and  upon  it.  Tliis  merry,  })leasant 
mood,  is  brought  on  by  the  blood  tonic. 

But,  for  God's  sake,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  this,  let  us  do  so 
in  moderation  ;  and  let  us.  at  least,  be  sure  of  a  man's 
guilt,  before  we  nuu'der  him.  To  kill  him.  excn  with  the 
full  assurance  that  he  is  guilty,  is  hazardous  enough. 
AVho  gave  you  the  right  to  do  so  ': — you.  who  cry  out 
against  suicides,  as  impious  and  contrary  to  Christian  law  '{ 
What  use  is  there  in  killing  him  ?  You  deter  no  one  else 
from  committing  the  crime,  l)y  so  doing  :  you  give  us,  to 
be  sure,  half  an  hour's  pleasant  entertainment  ;  Ijut  it 
is  a  great  cpiestion  whether  we  derive  much  moral  profit 
from  the  sight.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  murderer  from 
farther  inroads  upon  soeiety.  are  there  not  plenty  of  hulks 
and  prisons.  God  wot  ;  treadmills,  galleys,  and  houses 
of  correction  ?  Abo\e  all.  as  in  the  case  of  Sebastian 
Peytel  and  his  family  ;  there  have  been  two  deaths  already  ; 
was  a  third  death  absolutely  necessary  ?  and,  taking  the 
fallibility  of  judges  and  lawyers  into  his  heart,  and  remem- 
bering the  thousand  instances  of  unmerited  punishment 
that  have  been  suffered  upon  similar  and  stronger  evidence, 
before, — can  any  man  declare,  positively,  and  ui)on  his 
oath,  that  Peytel  Avas  guilty, — and  that  this  was  not  the 
third  murder  in  the  family  ^ 
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LE  ROI  D'YVETOT 

1l  etait  un  roi  d'Yvetot, 

Peu  connu  dans  Fhistoire  ; 
Se  levant  tard,  se  couchant  tot, 
Dormant  fort  bien  sans  gloire, 
Et  couronne  par  Jeanneton 
D'un  simple  bonnet  de  coton, 
Dit-on. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'etait  la  ! 
La,  la. 

II .  f esait  ses  quatre  repas 

Dans  son  palais  de  chaume, 
Et  sur  un  ane,  pas  a  pas, 
Farcourait  son  royaume. 
Joyeux,  simple  et  croyant  le  bien, 
Pour  toute  garde  il  n'avait  rien 
Qu'un  chien. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &c. 
La,  la, 

II  n'avait  de  gout  onereux 
Qu'une  soif  un  peu  vive  ; 
Mais,  en  rendant  son  peuple  heureux, 

II  faut  bien  qu'un  roi  vive. 
Lui-meme  a  table,  et  sans  suppot, 
Sur  chaque  muid  levait  un  pot 
D'impot. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &c. 
La,  la. 
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Aux  fillcs  de  bonnes  maisons 

Comnie  il  avait  su  plaire, 
Se.s  sujets  avaient  cent  raisons 

De  le  iiommer  leur  pere  : 
D'ailleurs  il  ne  levait  de  ban 
Que  pour  tirer  quatre  fois  I'an 
Au  blane. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  all  !  ah  !  &c. 
La,  la 

II  n'agiandit  })oint  ses  etats, 

Fut  un  xoisin  commode, 
Et,  modele  dcs  potentats, 

Prit  le  plai.sir  i)our  code. 
Ce  n'est  que  loi'scpril  ex])iia, 
Que  le  ])euple   (pii   Tenteiia 
I'leuia. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  all  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &c. 
La,  la. 

On  conserve  encor  le  portrait 
De  ee  digne  et  bon  prince  ; 
C'est  Tenseigne  d"un  cal)aret 
Fameux  clans  hi   province. 
Les  jouis  (]{'  i'ete,   l)ien   snnxciit. 
La  fculc  secrie  cii   l)n\ant 
Devant  ; 
Oh  !   oh  !   oh  !   oli  I  ah  !   ;th  !   ah  !  ah  ! 
Quel  bon  petit   loi  c'etait  la  I 
La.  hi. 


THP]  KINO  OF  Y^^^:TOT 

There  was  a  king  of  Yvetot, 

Of  wiiom  renown   hath   litth-  said. 
Who  let   all   thoughts  of  glory  go. 

And  dawdled   half  liis  days  a-bcd  : 
And  c\ciy  night,   as  night    canic   round. 
By  Jenny,   with   a   niuhtca])  crow  iictl. 
ISIe]jt   very   sound. 
Sing.   ho.   ho,   ho !   and   lie   he    lie  I 
That's  the  kind  of  kin<r  f«!r  inc. 
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And  every  day  it  came  to  pass, 

That  four  lusty  meals  made  he  ; 
And,  step  by  step,  upon  an  ass, 

Rode  abroad,  his  realms  to  see  ; 
And  wherever  he  did  stir. 
What  think  you  was  his  escort,  sir  ? 
Why,  an  old  cur. 
Sing,  ho,  ho,  ho  !   &c. 

If  e'er  he  went  into  excess, 

'Twas  from  a  somewhat  lively  thirst ; 
But  he  who  would  his  subjects  bless, 

Odd's  fish  ! — must  wet  his  whistle  first ; 
And  so  from  every  cask  they  got, 
Our  king  did  to  himself  allot. 
At  least  a  pot, 
Sing,  ho,  ho  !    &c. 

To  all  the  ladies  of  the  land, 

A  courteous  king,  and  kind,  was  he ; 
The  reason  why  you'll  understand, 
They  named  him  Pater  Patriae. 
Each  year  he  called  his  fighting  men, 
And  marched  a  league  from  home,  and  then 
Marched  back  again. 
Sing,  ho,  ho  !    &c. 

Neither  by  force  nor  false  pretence, 

He  sought  to  make  his  kingdom  great. 
And  made  (oh  !  princes,  learn  from  lience)- 

'  Live  and  let  live,'  his  rule  of  state. 
'Twas  only  when  he  came  to  die. 
That  his  people,  who  stood  by. 

Were  known  to  cry. 
Sing,  ho,  ho  !   &c. 

The  portrait  of  this  best  of  kings 

Is  extant  still,  upon  a  sign 
That  on  a  village  tavern  swings. 

Famed  in  the  country  for  good  wine. 
The  people,  in  their  Sunday  trim. 
Filling  their  glasses  to  the  brim. 
Look  up  to  him. 
Singing,  ha,  ha,  ha  !   and  he,  he,  he  ! 
That's  the  sort  of  king  for  me. 
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THE  KIXG  OF  BRENTFORD 

ANOTHER    VERSION 

There  was  a  king  in  Brentford, — of  whom  no  legends  tell, 
But  Mho,  without  his  glory, — eould  eat  and  sleep  right  well. 
His  Polly's  cotton  nightcap, — it  was  his  crown  of  state. 
He  slept  of  evenings  early, — and  rose  of  mornings  late. 

All  in  a  hne  mud  palace, — each  day  he  took  four  meals. 
And  for  a  guard  of  honour. — a  dog  ran  at  his  lieels. 
Sometimes,  to  view  his  kingdoms, — rode  forth  tiiis  mon- 
arch good. 
And  then  a  prancing  jackass — he  royally  bestrode. 

There   were   no  costly   habits — with   which   this   king  was 

curst. 
Except  (and  where"s  the  harm  on't  ".') — a  somewhat  lively 

thirst  ; 
But  people  must  pay  taxes, — and  kings  must  have  their 

sport, 
So  out  of  every  gallon — His  Grace  he  took  a  quart. 

He  pleased  the  ladies  round  him, — with  manners  soft  and 

bland  : 
With  reason  good,  they  named  him. — the  father  of  his  land. 
Each  year  his  mighty  armies — marched  forth  in  gallant 

show  ; 
Tiieir  enemies  were  targets. — their  bullets  they  were  tow. 

He  vexed  no  quiet  neighbour. — no  useless  con(piest  made, 
But  by  the  laws  of  pleasure. — his  peaceful  realm  he  swayed. 
And  in  the  years  he  reigned. — through  all  this  country  wide. 
There  was  no  cause  for  weeping, — save  when  the  good 
man  died. 

The  faithful  men  of  Brentford,— do  still  their  king  deplore, 
His  portrait  yet  is  swinging. — beside  an  alehouse  door. 
And  topers,  tender-hearted. — regard  his  honest  phiz. 
And  envy  times  departed, — that  knew  a  reign  hke  his. 
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LE  GRENIER 

Je  viens  re  voir  I'asile  ou  ma  jeunesse 
De  la  misere  a  subi  les  le9ons. 
J'avais  vingt  ans,  une  folle  maitresse, 
De  francs  amis  et  I'amour  des  chansons. 
Bravant  le  monde  et  les  sots  et  les  sages, 
Sans  avenir,  riche  de  mon  printemps, 
Leste  et  joyeux  je  montais  six  etages. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 

C'est  un  grenier,  point  ne  veux  qu'on  I'ignore. 
La  fut  mon  lit,  bien  chetif  et  bien  dur  ; 
La  fut  ma  table  ;    et  je  retrouve  encore 
Trois  pieds  d'un  vers  charbonnes  sur  le  mur 
Apparaissez,  plaisirs  de  mon  bel  age, 
Que  d'un  coup  d'aile  a  fustiges  le  temps 
Vingt  fois  pour  vous  j'ai  mis  ma  montre  en  gage. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 

Lisette  ici  doit  surtout  apparaitre, 

Vive,  jolie,  avec  un  frais  chapeau  : 

Deja  sa  main  a  I'etroite  fenetre 

Suspend  son  schal,  en  guise  de  rideau. 

Sa  robe  aussi  va  parer  ma  couchette  ; 

Respecte,  Amour,  ses  plis  longs  et  flottans. 

J'ai  su  depuis  qui  payait  sa  toilette. 

Dans  un  grenier,  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 

A  table  un  jour,  jour  de  grande  richesse, 
De  mes  amis  les  voix  brillaient  en  choeur, 
Quand  jusqu'ici  monte  un  cri  d'allegresse  : 
A  Marengo  Bonaparte  est  vainqueur ! 
Le  canon  gronde  ;    un  autre  chant  commence  ; 
Nous  celebrons  tant  de  faits  eclatans. 
Les  rois  jamais  n'envahiront  la  France. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 

Quittons  ce  toit  ou  ma  raison  s'enivre. 
Oh  !   qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours  si  regrettes  ! 
J'cchangerais  ce  qu'il  me  reste  a  vivre 
Contre  un  des  mois  qu'ici  Dieu  m'a  comptes, 
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Pour  rever  gloire.  amour.  ))laisii',  folie, 
Pour  depeiiser  so   vie  on  jicu  diiistans, 
D'un  long  e.spoir  pour  la  voii'  cnibellie. 
Dans  un  gretu'cr  (ju'dii  est  h'u-n  a  vingt  ans  ! 


THE  GARRET 

With  pensive  eyes  the  little  room  I  view. 

Where,  in  my  youth.  I  w  eathered  it  so  long  : 
With  a  wild  mistre.ss,  a  staneh  friend  or  two. 

And  a  light  heart  still  bi'eaking  into  song  : 
Making  a  mock  of  life,  and  all  it.s  cares. 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun. 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

Yes  ;    'tis  a  garret — let  him  know't  who  w  ill — • 

There  was  my  bed — full  hard  it  was,  and  small. 
My  table  there — and  I  decipher  still 

Half  a  lame  couplet  charcoaled  on  the  wall. 
Ye  joys,  that  Time  hath  swept  with  him  away. 

Come  to  mine  eyes,  ye  dreams  of  love  and  fun 
For  you  I  pawned  my  \\atch  how  many  a  day. 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

^Vnd  see  my  little  Jessy,  first  of  all  ; 

She  comes  witli  pouting  lips  and  sparkling  eyes 
Behold,  how  roguishly  she  pins  her  shawl 

Across  the  narrow  casement,  curtain-wise; 
Now  by  the  bed  her  petticoat  glides  down. 

And  when  did  woman  look  the  worse  in  none  ? 
I  have  heard  since  who  paid  for  many  a  gown, 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

One  jolly  evening,  when  my  friends  and  I 

Made  happy  music  with  our  songs  and  cheers, 
A  shout  of  triumph  mounted  up  thus  high. 

And  distant  cannon  opened  on  our  ears  : 
We  rise, — we  join  in  the  triumphant  strain, — 

Napoleon  conquers — Austerlitz  is  won — 
Tyrants  shall  never  tread  us  down  again. 

In  the  brave  davs  when  I  was  twent\-one. 
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Let  us  be  gone — the  place  is  sad  and  strange — 

Now  far,  far  off,  these  happy  times  appear  ; 
All  that  I  have  to  live  I'd  gladly  change 

For  one  such  month  as  I  have  wasted  here — 
To  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  power, 

From  founts  of  hope  that  never  will  outrun, 
And  drink  all  life's  quintessence  in  an  hour, 

Give  me  the  days  when  I  was  twenty-one  ! 


ROGER-BONTEMPS 

Aux  gens  atrabilaires 
Pour  exemple  donne, 
En  un  temps  de  miseres 
Roger-Bontemps  est  ne. 
Vivre  obscur  a  sa  guise, 
Narguer  les  mecontens  ; 
Eh  gai !    c'est  la  devise 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Du  chapeau  de  son  pere, 
Coiffe  dans  les  grands  jours, 
De  roses  ou  de  lierre 
Le  rajeunir  tou jours  ; 
Mettre  un  manteau  de  bure, 
Vieil  ami  de  vingt  ans  ; 
Eh  gai  !    c'est  la  pa  ure 
Du  gros  Roger  Bontemps. 

Posseder  dans  sa  hutte 
Une  table,  un  vieux  lit, 
Des  cartes,  une  flute, 
Un  broc  que  Dieu  remplit, 
Un  portrait  de  maitresse, 
Un  coffre  et  rien  dedans  ; 
Eh  gai  !    c'est  la  richesse 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Aux  enfans  de  la  ville 
Montrer  de  petits  jeux  ; 
Etre  feseur  habile 
De  contes  graveleux  ; 
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Ne  parler  que  do  danse 
Et  d'almanachs  cliantans  ; 
El)  gai  !    c'cst  la  science 
Du  gros  Roger-Boiitemps. 

Faiite  do  viiis  d'elite, 
Sabler  ceux  du  canton  : 
Preferer  IMarguerite 
Aux  dames  du  grand  ton  ; 
De  joie  et  de  tendresse 
Remplir  tons  ses  instans  ; 
Eh  gai  !    c'est  la  sagesse 
Du  gr'os  Roger-Bontenips. 

Dire  au  ciel  :    Je  me  fie, 
Mon  pere,  a  ta  bonte  ; 
De  ma  })hilosophie 
Pardonne  la  gaite  : 
Que  ma  saison  derniere 
Soit  encore  un  printemps  ; 
Eh  gai  !   c'est  la  priere 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Vous  pauvres,  plcins  d'envie, 
Vous  riches,  desireux, 
Vous,  dont  le  char  devie 
Apres  un  cours  heureux  ; 
Vous,  qui  perdrez  ])eut-etre 
Des  titres  eclatans. 
Eh  gai  !    prenez  pour  maitre 
Le  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 
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JOLLY  JACK 

When  fierce  political  debate 

Throughout  the  isle  was  storming, 
And  Rads  attacked  the  throne  and  state, 

And  Tories  the  reforming, 
To  calm  the  furious  rage  of  each, 

And  right  the  land  demented, 
Heaven  sent  us  Jolly  Jack,  to  teach 

The  way  to  be  contented. 

Jack's  bed  was  straw,  'twas  warm  and  soft, 

His  chair,  a  three-legged  stool ; 
His  broken  jug  was  emptied  oft. 

Yet,  somehow,  always  full. 
His  mistress'  portrait  decked  the  wall. 

His  mirror  had  a  crack  ; 
Yet,  gay  and  glad,  though  this  was  all 

His  wealth,  lived  Jolly  Jack. 
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To  give  nfhico  to  iuai'ir'c, 

Teach   |)ii(lc  its   iiicaii  (•(Hiditioii, 
And  pioach  o-ood  sense  to  dull  pretence, 

Was  honest  Jack's  high  mission. 
Our  sjmple  statesman  found  liis  rule 

Of  moral    hi  the  flagon, 
And   held   his   philosophic  school 

FxMicat  h   the  (Jeorge  and    Dragon. 

VV'hen   village  Soloirs  cui'sed   the   Lords, 

And  called   the   malt-ta.x  sinful. 
Jack  heeded   not   their  angiT   words, 

But  smiled,  and  drank   his  skin  full. 
And   when    men    wasted    health   and    life, 

In  seaich   of  rank   and   riches. 
Jack   marked,   ajdnf.   the   paltry  strite. 

And   wore   his   threadharc   lireeches. 

'1  enter  not    the  chinch.'    he  said, 

'  But    I'll    lutt   seek    to    rol)    it  ;  ' 
So  worthy  Jack  Joe  .Miller  read. 

While  otliers  studierl  Cohhett. 
His  talk,  it  was  of  feast  and  fun  ; 

His  guide  the  Almanack  ; 
From   vouth  to  aiie  thus  gailv  run 

The 'life  of  Jolly  Jack.  ' 

And  when  Jack  prayed,  as  oft   h(^  would, 

He  humbly  thanked  his  iMaker  ; 
'  I  am,'  said  he,   '  O   Fathei'  good  ! 

Nor  Catholic,  nor  (j)uaker  : 
Give  each  his  creed,   let  each  proclaim 

His  catalogue  of  cui'ses  ; 
I  trust  in  Thee,  and   not  in  them, 

In  Thee,  and  in  Thy  mercies  ! 

'  Forgive  me  if,  'midst  all  Thy  works, 

No  hint   I  see  of  danuiing  ; 
And  think  thei'e's  ^"aith  among  the  Turks, 

And  ho]>e  for  e'en  the  Bi-ahmin. 
Harmless  my  mind  is,  and  my  mirth, 
.    And  kindly  is  my  laughter  ; 
I  cannot  see  the  smiling  earth 

And   think   there's   heil   hereafter.' 
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Jack  died  ;    he  left  no  legacy, 

Save  that  his  story  teaches  : — 
Content  to  peevish  poverty  ; 

Humility  to  riches. 
Ye  scornful  great,  ye  envious  small, 

Come,  follow  in  his  track  ; 
We  all  were  happier,  if  we  all 

Would  copy  Jolly  Jack. 


FRENCH  DRAISIAS   AND 
MELODRAMAS 

There  are  three  kinds  of  drama  in  France,  wliicli  yr,u  may 
subdivide  as  much  as  you  please. 

There  is  the  old  classical  drama,  well  niuh  dead,  and  full 
time  too.  Old  trage^dies,  in  which  half  a  dozen  characters 
appear,  and  spout  sonorous  Alexandrines  for  half  a  dozen 
hours  :  the  fair  Rachel  has  been  trying  to  revive  this  genn , 
and  to  untomb  Racine  ;  but  be  not  alarmed,  Racine  w  ill 
never  come  to  life  again,  and  cause  audiences  to  weep,  as 
of  yore.  Madame  Rachel  can  only  galvanize  the  corpse, 
not  revivify  it.  Ancient  French  tiagedy.  red-heeled, 
patched,  and  be-periwigged,  lies  in  the  grave  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  ghost  of  it  that  we  see,  which  the  fair  Jewess  has 
raised.  There  are  classical  comedies  in  \'erse,  too,  wherein 
the  knavish  valets,  rakish  heroes,  stolid  old  guardians,  and 
smart,  free-spoken  serving- women,  discourse  in  Alex- 
andrines, as  loud  as  the  Horaces  or  the  Cid.  An  English- 
man will  seldom  reconcile  himself  to  the  ronflemcnt  of  the 
verses,  and  the  painful  I'ecurrence  of  the  rhymes  ;  for  my 
part,  I  had  rather  go  to  Madame  Saqui's,  or  see  Deburau 
dancing  on  a  rope ;  his  lines  are  quite  as  natural  and  poetical. 

Then  there  is  the  comedy  of  the  day,  of  which  Monsieur 
Scribe  is  the  father.  Good  heavens  !  w  ith  what  a  number 
of  gay  colonels,  smart  widows,  and  silly  husbands  has  that 
gentleman  peopled  the  playbooks.  How  that  unfortunate 
seventh  commandment  has  been  maltreated  by  him  and 
his  disciples.  You  will  see  four  pieces,  at  the  Gymnase, 
of  a  night ;  and  so  sure  as  you  see  them,  four  husbands 
shall  be  wickedly  used.  When  is  tliis  joke  to  cease  't  Mon 
Dieu  !  Play  writers  have  handled  it  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  and  the  public,  like  a  great  baby,  nuist  have  the  tale 
repeated  to  it  over  and  over  again. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Drama,  that  great  monster  which 
has  sprung  into  life  of  late  years  ;  and  which  is  said,  but 
I  don't   believe  a   word  of    it,   to    have    Shakespeti-re    for 
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a  father.  If  Mr.  Scribe's  plays  may  be  said  to  be  so  many 
ingenious  examples  how  to  break  one  commandment,  the 
drame  is  a  grand  and  general  chaos  of  them  all  ;  nay, 
several  crimes  are  added,  not  prohibited  in  the  Decalogue, 
which  was  written  before  dramas  were.  Of  the  drama, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  are  the  well-known  and  respectable 
guardians.  Every  piece  Victor  Hugo  has  written,  since 
Hernani,  has  contained  a  monster — a  delightful  monster, 
saved  by  one  virtue.  There  is  Triboulet,  a  foolish  monster  ; 
Lucrece  Borgia,  a  maternal  monster ;  Mary  Tudor,  a  re- 
ligious monster ;  Monsieur  Quasimodo,  a  hump-backed 
monster ;  and  others,  that  might  be  named,  whose  mon- 
strosities we  are  induced  to  pardon — nay,  admiringly  to 
witness — because  they  are  agreeably  mingled  with  some 
exquisite  display  of  affection.  And,  as  the  great  Hugo  has 
one  monster  to  each  play,  the  great  Dumas  has,  ordinarily, 
half  a  dozen,  to  whom  murder  is  nothing  ;  common  in- 
trigue, and  simple  breakage  of  the  before- mentioned  com- 
mandment, nothing  ;  but  who  live  and  move  in  a  vast, 
delightful  complication  of  crime,  that  cannot  be  easily 
conceived  in  England,  much  less  described. 

When  I  think  over  the  number  of  crimes  that  I  have 
seen  Mademoiselle  Georges,  for  instance,  commit,  I  am 
filled  with  wonder  at  her  greatness,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  poets  who  have  conceived  these  charming  horrors  for 
her.  I  have  seen  her  make  love  to,  and  murder,  her  sons, 
in  the  Tour,  de  Nesle.  I  have  seen  her  poison  a  company 
of  no  less  than  nine  gentlemen,  at  Ferrara,  wdth  an  affec- 
tionate son  in  the  number  ;  I  have  seen  her,  as  Madame 
de  Brinvilliers,  kill  off  numbers  of  respectable  relations  in 
the  four  first  acts  ;  and,  at  the  last,  be  actually  burned 
at  the  stake,  to  which  she  comes  shuddering,  ghastly, 
barefooted,  and  in  a  Avhite  sheet.  Sweet  excitement  of 
tender  sympathies  !  Such  tragedies  are  not  so  good  as  a 
real,  dow'nright  execution  ;  but,  in  point  of  interest,  the 
next  thing  to  it  :  with  what  a  number  of  moral  emotions 
do  they  fill  the  breast  ;  with  what  a  hatred  for  vice,  and 
yet  a  true  pity  and  respect  for  that  grain  of  virtue  that  is 
to  be  found  in  us  all  ;  our  bloody,  daughter-loving  Brin- 
villiers ;  our  warm-hearted,  poisonous  Lucretia  Borgia  ; 
above  all,  what  a  smart  appetite  for  a  cool  supper  after- 
wards, at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  when  the  horrors  of  the  play 
act  as  a  piquant  sauce  to  the  supper  ! 
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Or,  to  speak  more  seriously,  and  to  come,  at  last,  to  tlie 
point.  After  liaviiig  seen  most  of  the  grand  dramas  whieli 
have  been  produced  at  Paiis,  for  tlie  h^st  half-dozen  years, 
and  flunking  ovci  all  that  one  has  seen, — the  hetitious 
murders,  rapes,  adulteries,  and  other  cjinies,  by  whieli 
one  has  been  interested  and  excited. — a  man  may  take 
leave  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  spent  his  time  ;  and  of  the  hideous  kind  of  mental 
intoxication  in  which  he  has  permitted  himself  to 
indulge. 

Nor  are  simple  society  outrages  the  only  sort  of  ciime 
in  which  the  spectator  of  Paris  plays  has  permitted  himself 
to  indulge  ;  he  has  recreated  himself  with  a  deal  of  blas- 
phemy besides,  and  has  passed  many  pleasant  evenings  in 
beholding  religion  deiiled  and  ridiculed. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  in  a  former  paper,  to  a  fashion 
that  lately  obtained  in  France,  and  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Cathohc  reaction  ;  and  as,  in  this  happy  country, 
fashion  is  everything,  we  have  had  not  merely  Catholic 
pictures  and  quasi-religious  books,  but  a  number  of  Catholic 
plays  have  been  produced,  very  edifying  to  the  frecjuenters 
of  the  theatres  or  the  Boulevards,  who  have  learned  moi'c 
about  religion  from  these  performances  than  they  have 
acquired,  no  doubt,  in  the  whole  of  their  lives  before.  In 
the  course  of  a  veiy  few  years  we  have  seen — The  Wan- 
dering Jew;  Bclsh<izzar\s  Feast;  Nehuchadnezzar.  and  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  :  Joseph  and  hi<  Brdhren  ;  The 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  The  DtUnje. 

The  great  Dumas,  like  xMadame  Sand,  before  mentioned, 
has  brought  a  vast  ((uantity  of  religion  before  the  foot- 
lights. There  was  his  famous  tragedy  of  Calujnla.  which. 
be  it  spoken  to  the  sliame  of  the  Paris  critics,  was  coldly 
received  ;  nay,  actually  hissed,  by  them.  And  why  ? 
Because,  says  Dumas,  it  contained  a  great  deal  too  nuuli 
piety  for  the  rogues.  The  public,  he  says,  was  nuich  more 
religious,  and  understood  him  at  once. 

'  As  for  the  critics,'  says  he,  nobly,  '  let  those  who  cried 
out  against  the  innnorahly  of  Antony  and  ^largueiite  de 
Bourgogne,  reproach  me  for  the  rha.sdtji  of  Messidnia. 
(This  dear  creature  is  the  heroine  of  the  play  of  Caligula.) 
It  matters  httle  to  me.  These  |)(-o))le  have  l)ut  seen  the 
form  of  my  work  ;  they  lia\'e  walked  louiid  Ihe  tent,  but 
have   not   seen   the   arcli    which    it    covered  ;     the^■    have 
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examined  the  vases  and  candles  of  the  altar,  but  have  not 
opened  the  tabernacle  ! 

'  The  pubhc  alone  has,  instinctively,  comprehended  that 
there  was,  beneath  this  outward  sign,  an  inward  and 
mysterious  grace  :  it  followed  the  action  of  the  piece  in 
all  its  serpentine  windings  ;  it  listened  for  four  hours,  with 
pious  attention  (avec  recueillement  et  religion),  to  the 
sound  of  this  rolling  river  of  thoughts,  which  may  have 
appeared  to  it  new  and  bold,  perhaps,  but  chaste  and 
grave  ;  and  it  retired,  Avith  its  head  on  its  breast,  like 
a  man  who  had  just  perceived,  in  a  dream,  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  he  has  long  and  vainly  sought  in  his 
waking  hours.' 

You  see  that  not  only  Saint  Sand  is  an  apostle,  in  her 
way  ;  but  Saint  Dumas  is  another.  We  have  people  in 
England  w^ho  write  for  bread,  like  Dumas  and  Sand,  and 
are  paid  so  much  for  their  line  ;  but  they  don't  set  up  for 
prophets.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  never  declared  that  her 
novels  are  inspired  by  Heaven  ;  Mr.  Buckstone  has  written 
a  great  number  of  farces,  and  never  talked  about  the 
altar  and  the  tabernacle.  Even  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (who, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  when  the  critics  found  fault  with 
a  play  of  his,  answered  them  by  a  pretty  decent  declaration 
of  his  own  merits)  never  ventured  to  say  that  he  had 
received  a  divine  mission,  and  was  uttering  five-act 
revelations. 

All  things  considered,  the  tragedy  of  Caligula  is  a 
decent  tragedy  ;  as  decent  as  the  decent  characters  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  can  allow  it  to  be  ;  it  may  be  almost 
said,  provokingly  decent  :  but  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  characteristic  of  the  modern  French  school 
(nay.  of  the  English  school  too)  ;  and  if  the  writer  take 
the  character  of  a  remarkable  scoundrel,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  turns  out  an  amiable  fellow,  in  whom  we  have  all 
the  warmest  sympathy.  Caligula  is  killed  at  the  end  of 
the  performance  ;  Messalina  is  comparatively  well-behaved  ; 
and  the  sacred  part  of  the  performance,  the  tabernacle- 
characters  apart  from  the  mere  '  vase  '  and  '  candlestick  ' 
personages,  may  be  said  to  be  depicted  in  the  person  of 
a  Christian  convert,  Stella,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  converted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mary  Magdalene, 
when  she,  Stella,  was  staying  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  near 
Narbonne. 
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Stella  (continuant).  Voila 

Que  je  vols  s'avancer.  sans  pilote  et  sans  rames, 
Une  barque  portaul  deux  homuies  et  deux  femmes, 
Et,  spectacle  iiioui  ({lu  uie  ravit  encor, 
Tous  quatre  avaient  au  front  une  aureole  d'or 
D'ou  partaient  des  rayons  de  si  vive  lumiere 
Que  je  fus  obligee  a  baisser  la  paupiere  ; 
Et,  lorsque  je  rouvris  les  yeux  avec  effroi, 
Les  voyageurs  divins  etaient  auprcs  de  moi. 
Un  jour  de  ebacun  d"eux  et  dans  toute  sa  gloire 
Je  te  raconterai  la  merveilleuse  histoire, 
Et   tu  I'adoreras,  j'espere  ;    en  ee  moment. 
Ma  mere,  il  te  suffit  de  savoir  seulement 
Que  tous  quatre  venaient  du  fond  de  la  Spie  : 
Une  edit  les  avait  bannis  de  leur  patrie, 
Et,  se  faisant  bourreaux,  des  hommes  irrites. 
Sans  avirons,  sans  eau,  sans  pain  et  garrottes, 
Sur  une  frele  barque  echouce  au  rivage, 
Les  avaient  a  la  mer  pousses  dans  un  orage. 
Mais  a  peine  I'esquif  eut-il  tone  he  les  Hots, 
Qu'au  cantique  chante  par  les  saints  matelots 
L'ouragan  replia  ses  ailes  fremissantes  ; 
Que  la  mer  aplanit  ses  vagues  mugissantes, 
Et  qu'un  soleil  plus  pur,  reparaissant  aux  eicus, 
Enveloppa  Fesquif  d"un  eerele  radieux  !  .  .  . 

JuNiA.     Mais  c'etait  un  prodige. 

Stella.  Un  miracle,  ma  mere. 

Leurs  fers  tomberent  seuls,  I'eau  cessa  d'etre  amere, 
Et  deux  fois  chaque  jour  le  bateau  fut  convert 
D'une  mannc  pareille  a  celle  du  desert  : 
C'est  ainsi  que,  pousses  par  une  main  celeste, 
Je  les  vis  aborder. 

JuJflA.  Oh  !    dis  vite  le  reste  ! 

Stella.     A  I'aube,  trois  d'entre  eux  quitterent  la  maison  : 
Marthe  prit  le  chemin  qui  mene  a  Tarascon, 
Lazare  et  Maximin  celui  de  Massilie, 

Et  celle  qui  resta   .  .   .    c'etait  la  plus  /o?a,  (liuw  truly  French  :) 
Nous  faisant  appeler  vers  le  milieu  du  jour, 
Demanda  si  les  monts  ou  les  Ijois  d'alentour 
Cachaient  quelc[ue  retraitc  inconnue  et  profondc. 
Qui  la  put  separer  a  tout  jamais  du  monde.  .... 
Ac{uila  se  souvint  qu'il  avait  penetre 
Dans  un  antre  sauvage  et  dc  tous  ignore, 
Grotte  creusee  aux  flancs  de  ces  Al])es  sublimes, 
Ou  I'aigle  fait  son  aire  au-dessus  des  abimes. 
II  offrit  cet  asile,  et  des  le  lendemain 
Tous  deux,  pour  I'y  guider,  nous  etions  en  chemin. 
Le  soir  du  second  jour  nous  louehames  sa  hafie  : 
La,  tombanL  a  genoux  dans  une  saintc  extase, 
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Elle  pria  long-temps,  puis  vers  T  autre  inconnu, 
Denouant  sa  chaussure,  elle  mareha  pied  nu. 
Nos  prieres,  nos  oris  resterent  sans  reponses : 
All  milieu  des  cailloux,  des  epines,  des  ronces, 
Nous  la  vimes  monter,  un  baton  a  la  main, 
Et  ce  n'est  qu'arrivee  au  terme  du  chemin, 
Qu'enfin  elle  tomba  sans  force  et  sans  haleine.  .  .  . 

JuNiA.     Comment  la  nommait-on,  ma  fiUe  ? 

Stella.  Madeleine. 

Walking,  says  Stella,  by  the  sea-shore,  '  A  bark  drew 
near,  that  had  nor  sail  nor  oar  ;  two  women  and  two  men 
the  vessel  bore  :  each  of  that  crew,  'twas  wondrous  to 
behold,  wore  round  his  head  a  ring  of  blazing  gold  ;  from 
which  such  radiance  ghttered  all  around,  that  I  was  fain 
to  look  towards  the  ground.  And  when  once  more  I 
raised  my  frightened  eyne,  before  me  stood  the  travellers 
divine  ;  their  rank,  the  glorious  lot  that  each  befell,  at 
better  season,  mother,  will  I  tell.  Of  this  anon,  the  time 
will  come,  when  thou  shalt  learn  to  worship  as  I  worsliij) 
now.  Suffice  it,  that  from  Syria's  land  they  came  ;  an 
edict  from  their  country  banished  them.  Fierce,  angry 
men,  had  seized  upon  the  four,  and  launched  them  in  that 
vessel  from  the  shore.  They  launched  these  victims  on 
the  waters  rude  ;  nor  rudder  gave  to  steer,  nor  bread  for 
food.  As  the  doomed  vessel  cleaves  the  stormy  main, 
that  pious  crew  uplifts  a  sacred  strain  ;  the  angry  waves 
are  silent  as  it  sings  ;  the  storm,  awe-stricken,  folds  its 
quivering  wings.  A  purer  sun  appears  the  heavens  to 
light,  and  wraps  the  little  bark  in  radiance  bright. 

JuNiA.    Sure  'twas  a  prodigy. 

Stella.  A  miracle.  Spontaneous  from  their  hands 
the  fetters  fell.  The  salt  sea- wave  grew  fresh  ;  and,  twice 
a  day,  manna  (like  that  which  on  the  desert  lay)  covered 
the  bark,  and  fed  them  on  their  way.  Thus,  liither  led, 
at  Heaven's  divine  behest,  I  saw  them  land 

JuNiA.    My  daughter,  tell  the  rest. 

Stella.  Three  of  the  four,  our  mansion  left  at  dawn. 
One,  Martha,  took  the  road  to  Tarascon  ;  Lazarus  and 
Maximin  to  Massily  ;  but  one  remained  (the  fairest  of  the 
three),  who  asked  us,  if,  i'  the  woods  or  mountains  near, 
there  chanced  to  be  some  cavern  lone  and  drear  ;  where 
she  might  hide,  for  ever,  from  all  men.  It  chanced,  my 
cousin  knew  of  such  a  den  ;   deep  hidden  in  a  mountain's 
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hoary  breast,  on  whicli  the  t'agle  builds  his  airy  nest.  And 
thither  offered  he  the  saint  to  guide.  Next  day  upon  the 
journey  forth  we  hied  ;  and  eanie,  at  the  second  eve,  with 
weary  pace,  unto  the  lonely  mountain's  rugged  base. 
Here  the  worn  tra\'eller,  falling  on  her  knee,  did  ])ray  awhile 
in  sacred  ecstasy  ;  and,  draw  ing  off  her  sandals  from  her 
feet,  marched,  naked,  towards  that  desolate  retreat.  No 
answer  made  she  to  our  cries  or  groans  ;  but,  w alking 
midst  the  prickles  and  rude  stones,  a  stalf  in  hand,  we 
saw  her  upwards  toil ;  nor  ever  did  she  pause,  nor  rest  the 
while,  save  at  the  entry  of  that  savage  den.  Here,  pow  erless 
and  panting,  fell  she  Ihen. 

JuNiA.    What  was  her  name,  my  daughter  / 

Stella.  Magdalen.' 

Here  the  translator  nuisl  j)aus( — liaving  no  inclination 
to  enter  '  the  tabernacle,'  in  company  with  such  a  spotless 
high-priest  as  INlonsicur  Dumas. 

Something  '  tal)crnacular  '  may  be  found  in  Dumas's 
famous  piece  of  Don  Juan  dv  Marana.  The  poet  has  laid 
the  scene  of  his  play  in  a  vast  number  of  places  :  in  heaven 
(where  we  have  the  A'irgin  Mary,  and  little  angels,  in  blue, 
swinging  censers  before  her  !) — on  earth,  under  the  earth, 
and  in  a  place  still  lower,  but  not  mentionable  to  ears 
polite  ;  and  the  plot,  as  it  appeals  from  a  dialogue  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  with  whieh  the  play  conuncnces, 
turns  upon  a  contest  between  these  two  worthies  for  the 
possession  of  the  soul  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Marana. 

Don  Juan  de  jNlarana  not  only  lesemblcs  his  namesake, 
celebrated  by  Mozart  and  iNloliere.  in  his  peculiar  successes 
among  the  ladies,  but  |)ossesse,s  further  qualities  which 
render  his  character  eminently  titting  for  stage  representa- 
tion ;  he  unites  the  virtuc-s  of  Lovelace  and  Laccnairt"  ; 
he  blasphemes  u])on  all  occasions  ;  he  nuuders,  at  tlu^ 
shghtest  provocation,  and  without  the  most  trilling  remorse  ; 
he  overcomes  ladies  of  rigid  virtue,  ladies  of  easy  virtue, 
and  ladies  of  no  viituc  at  all  ;  and  the  i)oct,  inspired  by 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  character,  has  depictetl  his 
hero's  adventures  and  conveisation  with  wonderful  feeling 
and  truth. 

The  first  act  of  the  play  contains  a  half-dozen  of  murdei\s 
and  intrigues,  which  would  have  sufficed  humbler  genius 
than   M.   Dumas's,   foi-   the   completion   of,   at  least,   half 
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a  dozen  tragedies.  In  the  second  act  our  hero  flogs  his 
elder  brother,  and  runs  away  with  his  sister-in-law  ;  in 
the  third,  he  fights  a  duel  with  a  rival,  and  kills  him  : 
whereupon  the  mistress  of  his  victim  takes  poison,  and  dies, 
in  great  agonies,  on  the  stage.  In  the  fourth  act,  Don 
Juan,  having  entered  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  a  nun,  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  is  seized  by  the  statue 
of  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  has  previously  victimized, 
and  made  to  behold  the  ghosts  of  all  those  unfortunate 
persons  whose  deaths  he  has  caused. 

This  is  a  most  edifying  spectacle. — The  ghosts  rise 
solemnly,  each  in  a  white  sheet,  preceded  by  a  wax  candle  ; 
and,  having  declared  their  names  and  qualities,  call,  in 
chorus,  for  vengeance  upon  Don  Juan,  as  thus  : — 

Don  Sandoval,  loquitur. 

'  I  am  Don  Sandoval  d'Ojedo.  I  played  against  Don 
Juan  my  fortune,  the  tomb  of  my  fathers,  and  the  heart 
of  my  mistress  ;— I  lost  all  :  I  played  against  him  my 
life,  and  I  lost  it.  Vengeance  against  the  murderer  ! 
vengeance  !  ' — {The  candle  goes  out.) 

The  candle  goes  out,  and  an  angel  descends — a  flaming 
sword  in  his  hand — and  asks  :  '  Is  there  no  voice  in  favour 
of  Don  Juan  ?  '  when,  lo  !  Don  Juan's  father  (like  one 
of  those  ingenious  toys,  called  '  Jack-in-the-box,')  jumps 
up  from  his  coffin,  and  demands  grace  for  his  son. 

When  Martha,  the  nun,  returns,  having  prepared  all 
things  for  her  eloi^enient,  she  finds  Don  Juan  fainting  upon 
the  ground. — '  I  am  no  longer  your  husband,'  says  he,  upon 
coming  to  himself  ;  '  I  am  no  longer  Don  Juan  ;  I  am 
brother  Juan,  the  Trappist.  Sister  Martha,  recollect  that 
you  must  die  !  ' 

This  was  a  most  cruel  blow  upon  Sister  Martha,  who  is 
no  less  a  person  than  an  angel,  an  angel  in  disguise — the 
good  spirit  of  the  house  of  Marana,  who  has  gone  to  the 
length  of  losing  her  wings,  and  forfeiting  her  place  in 
heaven,  in  order  to  keep  company  with  Don  Juan  on  earth, 
and,  if  possible,  to  convert  him.  Already,  in  her  angelic 
character,  she  had  exhorted  him  to  repentance,  but  in 
vain  ;  for,  while  she  stood  at  one  elbow,  pouring  not  merely 
hints,  but  long  sermons,  into  his  ear,  at  the  other  elbow 
stood  a  bad  spirit,  grinning  and  sneering  at  all  her  pious 
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counsels,  and  obtaining  l)y  far  the  greater  share  of  the  Don's 
attention. 

In  spite,  liowevti'.  of  the  ntter  eontcmpt  with  which  Don 
Juan  treats  her, — in  spite  of  his  dis^>ohite  eouiscs,  w  hieh 
nnist  shoek  her  viilue, — 
and  his  inipohte  negleet, 
\\hieh  must  wound  lier 
vanity,  the  puoi  creature 
(who,  from  having  been 
aeeustomed  to  l)etlei  eotn- 
imny,  might  have  liccn 
presumed  to  luive  liad 
better  taste),  the  unfor- 
tunate angel  feels  a  ceitain 
inelination  for  tiie  J)on., 
and  actually  Hies  up  to 
heaven  to  ask  permission 
to  remain  with  him  on 
earth. 

And  when  the  curtain 
diaws  up,  to  the  sound  of 
harps,  and  discovers  white- 
I'obcd  angels  ^valking  in 
the    elouds,     \\\'    lind     the 

angel  of    Marana   uj)on    he)-  knees,  uttering   the  ftjllowing 
address  : — 

LE  BOX  AXGE. 

Vierge,  a  (jui  Ic  calirc  a   la   !i()\icur  aniC'rc 

Fut  si  s( invent   ulTert, 
Mere,  que  Ton  iienuna   la   tlniilemvuse  mere. 

Taut   Vdus  avez  souD'ert  ! 

Vous,  dont  les  yeiix  divius.  sur  la  terre  des  hoauiies, 

Ont  verse  jjIus  de  ))leurs 
Que  vos  pieds  n'uat  depuis.  dans  le  eiel  ou  nuus  sumuies. 

Fait  eclore  de   lleuis. 

Vase  d'eleetion.  etoile  rnalinale, 

Miroir  de  j)Uiete, 
Vous  cjui  priez  jjour  nous,  (Tune   voix   viruinale. 

La  supreme   bonte  ; 

A  men  tour,  aujuurd'hui,   liienlieureuse  Marie. 

Je  tombe  a   vos  genoux  ; 
Daigne?.  done  m'ecouter.  ear  e'est  vous  (pie  je  prie, 

Vous  qui  priez  pour  injus. 
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Which  may  be  thus  interpreted  : — 

Oh  !    Virgin  blest !    by  whom  the  bitter  draught 

So  often  has  been  quaffed, 
That,  for  thy  sorrow,  thou  art  named  by  us 

The  Mother  Dolorous  ! 

Thou,  from  whose  eyes  have  fallen  more  tears  of  woe, 

Upon  the  earth  below, 
Than  'neath  thy  footsteps,  in  this  heaven  of  ours. 

Have  risen  flowers  ! 

0  beaming  morning  star  !    O  chosen  vase  ! 

O  mirror  of  all  grace  ! 
Who,  with  thy  virgin  voice,  dost  ever  pray 

Man's  sins  away  ; 

Bend  down  thine  ear,  and  list,  O  blessed  saint ! 

Unto  my  sad  complaint ; 
Mother  !    to  thee  I  kneel,  on  thee  I  call, 

Who  hearest  all. 

She  proceeds  to  request  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  return 
to  earth,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Don  Juan  ; — and, 
as  there  is  one  difficulty,  or,  to  use  her  own  words, — 

Mais,  comme  vous  savez  qu'aux  voutes  eternelles, 

Malgre  moi,  tend  mon  vol, 
Sou0ez  sur  mon  etoile  et  detachez  mes  ailes. 

Pour  rrC  enchaincr  au  sol  ; 

her  request  is  granted,  her  star  is  blown  out  (0  poetic 
allusion  !),  and  she  descends  to  earth  to  love  and  to  go  mad, 
and  to  die  for  Don  Juan  ! 

The  reader  will  require  no  further  explanation,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  moral  of  this  play  ;  but  is  it  not 
a  very  bitter  satire  upon  the  country,  which  calls  itself 
the  politest  nation  in  the  world,  tliat  the  incidents,  the 
indecency,  the  coarse  blasphemy,  and  the  vulgar  wit  of 
this  piece,  should  find  admirers  among  the  public,  and 
procure  reputation  for  the  author  ?  Could  not  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  re-established,  in  a  manner,  the  theatrical 
censorship,  and  forbids  or  alters  plays  which  touch  on 
politics,  exert  the  same  guardianship  over  public  morals  ? 
The  honest  English  reader,  who  has  a  faith  in  his  clergy- 
man, and  is  a  regular  attendant  at  Sunday  worship,  will 
not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  march  of  intellect  among  our 
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ncigliboui's  acvo.-;s  the  C'haunel.  and  at  the  kind  of  eonsideia- 
tiou  in  which  they  hold  their  rehgion.  Here  is  a  man  w  lio 
seizes  upon  saints  and  angels,  merely  to  put  sentiments  in 
their  mouths,  which  might  suit  a  nymph  of  Drurv  Lane. 
He  shows  heaven,  in  order  that  lie  may  carry  debauch  into 
it ;  and  avails  liimself  of  the  most  sacred  and  sublime  paits 
of  our  creed,  as  a  vehicle  for  a  scene-painter's  skill,  or  an 
occasion  for  a  handsome  actress  to  wear  a  new  dress. 

]M.  Dumas's  piece  of  Kean  is  not  quite  so  sublime  ;  it 
was  brought  out  by  the  author  as  a  satire  upon  the  French 
critics,  who,  to  their  ci*edit  be  it  spoken,  had  generally 
attacked  him,  and  was  intended  by  liim.  and  received  by 
the  public,  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of  English  manners. 
As  such,  it  merits  special  observation  and  praise.  In  the 
first  act  you  find  a  Countess  and  an  Ambas.sadress,  whose 
conversation  relates  purely  to  the  great  actor.  All  the 
ladies  in  London  are  in  love  with  him,  especially  the  two 
jaresent  : — as  for  the  Amliassadress.  she  prefers  him  to  her 
husband  (a  matter  of  course  in  all  French  plays),  and  to 
a  more  seducing  person  still — no  less  a  person  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales  !  who  presently  waits  on  the  ladies,  and 
joins  in  their  conversation  concerning  Kean.  '  This  man,' 
says  His  Royal  Highness,  "  is  the  very  pink  of  fashion. 
Brummell  is  nobody  w  hen  compared  to  him  :  and  I  myself 
only  an  insignificant  private  gentleman  :  he  has  a  reputa- 
tion among  ladies,  for  w  hich  I  sigh  in  vain  :  and  spends  an 
income  twice  as  great  as  mine.'  This  admira1)le  historic 
touch  at  once  paints  the  actor  and  the  Prince  :  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  one  was  held,  and  the  modest  economy 
for  which  the  other  was  so  notorious. 

Then  we  have  Kean.  at  a  ])lace  called  the  Trou  (h  ( 'harhon. 
the  Coal-hole,  whei-e.  to  the  edification  of  the  ]niblic,  he 
engages  in  a  fisty  combat  with  a  notorious  bo.\(>r  :  this 
scene  was  receivt'd,  by  the  audience,  with  loud  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  and  commented  on,  by  the  journals,  as 
a  faultless  picture  of  English  manneis.  The  Coal-hole  being 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  nobl(>man — Lord  Mclbourn  ! 
— has  chosen  the  tavern  as  a  I'cndezvous  foi'  a  gang  of 
pirates,  who  are  to  have  their  ship  in  waiting,  in  order  to 
carry  ofl^  a  young  lady,  w  ith  whom  his  lordship  is  enamoured  : 
it  need  not  be  said  that  Kean  arrives  at  the  nick  of  time, 
saves  the  innocent  M^ei^s  Anna,  and  exposes  the  infamy 
of  the  Peer  : — a   violent   tirade  against   noblemen  ensues, 
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and  Lord  Melbourn  slinks  away,  disappointed,  to  meditate 
revenge.  Kean's  triumphs  continue  through  all  the  acts  ; 
the  Ambassadress  falls  madly  in  love  with  him  ;  the  Prince 
becomes  furious  at  his  ill  success,  and  the  Ambassador 
dreadfully  jealous.  They  pursue  Kean  to  his  dressing- 
room,  at  the  theatre;  where,  unluckily,  the  Ambassadress 
herself  has  taken  refuge.  Dreadful  quarrels  ensue  ;  the 
tragedian  grows  suddenly  mad  upon  the  stage,  and  so 
cruelly  insults  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness determines  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay.  His  sentence, 
however,  is  commuted  to  banishment  to  New  York ; 
whither,  of  course,  Miss  Anna  accompanies  him,  rewarding 
him,  previously,  with  her  hand,  and  twenty  thousand 
a-year  ! 

This  wonderful  performance  was  gravely  received  and 
admired  by  the  people  of  Paris  ;  the  piece  was  considered 
to  be  decidedly  moral,  because  the  popular  candidate  was 
made  to  triumph  throughout,  and  to  triumph  in  the  most 
virtuous  manner ;  for,  according  to  the  French  code  of 
morals,  success  among  women  is,  at  once,  the  proof  and 
the  reward  of  virtue. 

Tlie  sacred  personage  introduced  in  Dumas's  play, 
behind  a  cloud,  figures  bodily  in  the  piece  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innoceiifs,  represented  at  Paris  last  year.  She  appears 
under  a  different  name,  but  the  costume  is  exactly  that  of 
Carlo  Dolce's  Madonna ;  and  an  ingenious  fable  is  arranged, 
the  interest  of  which  hangs  upon  the  grand  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  perpetrated  in  the  fifth  act.  One  of  the  chief 
characters  is  Jean  le  Precurseur,  who  threatens  woe  to 
Herod  and  his  race,  and  is  beheaded  by  the  orders  of  that 
sovereign. 

In  the  Festin  de  Balthazar  we  are  similarly  introduced  to 
Daniel,  and  the  first  scene  is  laid  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
where  a  certain  number  of  captive  Jews  is  seated  in  melan- 
clioly  postures  ;  a  Babylonian  officer  enters,  exclaiming — 
'  Chantez  nous  quelques  Chansons  de  Jer"usalem,'  and  the 
request  is  refused  in  the  language  of  the  Psalm.  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast  is  given  in  a  grand  tableau,  after  Martin's 
picture.  That  painter,  in  like  manner,  furnished  scenes 
for  the  Deluge  :  vast  numbers  of  school-boys  and  children 
are  brought  to  see  these  pieces  ;  the  lower  classes  delight 
in  them.  The  famous  Juif  Errant,  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  its  prodigious 
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success,  no  doubt,  occasioned  tlie  number  ot  imitations, 
which  the  other  theatres  have  produced. 

The  taste  of  such  exhibitions,  of  course,  every  Enchsh 
person  will  question  :  but  we  must  remember  the  manners 
of  the  peojiie  amoniz  whom  they  are  popular  ;  and.  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  hazard  such  an  opinion,  there  is,  in  every 
one  of  these  Boulevard  mysteries,  a  kind  of  rude  moral. 
The  Boulevard  writers  don't  pretend  to  "  tabernacles  '  and 
divine  gifts,  like  Madame  Sand  and  Dumas,  before  men- 
tioned. If  they  take  a  story  from  the  sacred  books,  they 
garble  it  witliout  mercy,  and  take  .sad  liberties  with  the 
text  :  but  they  do  not  deal  in  descriptions  of  the  agreeably 
wicked,  or  ask  pity  and  admiration  for  tender-hearted 
criminals  and  philanthropic  nnnderers.  as  their  betters  do. 
Vice  is  vice  on  the  Boulevard  :  and  it  is  fine  to  hear  the 
audience,  as  a  tyrant  king  roai's  out  cruel  sentences  of 
deatli.  or  a  bereaved  mother  pleads  for  the  life  of  her  child, 
making  their  remarks  on  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 
'  Ah.  le  gredin  1  '  growls  an  indignant  countryman : 
'  Quel  monstre  1  '  says  a  grisette.  in  a  fury.  You  see  verv 
fat  old  men  crying  like  babies  :  and.  like  babies,  sucking 
enormous  sticks  of  barley-sugar.  Actors  and  audience 
enter  warmly  into  the  ilhision  of  the  piece,  and  so  especially 
are  the  former  affected,  that,  at  Franconi's.  where  the  battles 
of  the  P^mpire  are  represented,  there  is  as  regular  gradation 
in  tiie  ranks  of  the  mimic  army. as  in  tlu-real  imptnial  legions. 
After  a  man  has  served,  with  credit,  for  a  certain  numljcr 
of  years  in  tiic  line  he  is  promoted  to  l)e  an  otficer — an 
acting  officer.  If  he  conducts  himself  well,  he  may  rise  to 
be  a  Colonel,  or  a  (General  of  Division  ;  if  ill.  he  is  clegraded 
to  the  I'anks  again  :  oi.  wDrse  degradation  of  all.  drafted 
into  a  regiment  of  C'ossa(k>.  or  Austrians.  ('ossat-ks  is  the 
lowest  depth,  however  :  nay.  it  is  said  that  the  men  wlio 
perform  these  Cossack  ])arts  receive  higher  wages  than 
the  mimic  grenadiers  and  old  guard.  They  w  ill  not  consent 
to  be  beaten  every  night,  even  in  play  :  to  l)e  ])ursued  in 
hundreds,  liy  a  handful  of  Freneh.  to  fight  against  their 
beloved  Emperor.  Surely  thei'c  is  fine  hearty  \irtue  in  this, 
and  pleasant  child-like  simplieit}'. 

So  that  while  the  drama  of  \'ictoi'  Hugo.  Dumas,  and 
the  enlightened  classes,  is  profoundly  immoral  and  absurd, 
the  drama  of  the  common  people  is  absurd,  if  you  will, 
but  good  and  ritrht-hearted.     I  have  made  notes  of  one  or 
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two  of  these  pieces,  which  all  have  good  feeling  and  kind- 
ness in  them,  and  which  turn,  as  the  reader  will  see,  upon 
one  or  two  favourite  points  of  popular  morality.  A  drama 
that  obtained  a  vast  success  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin, 
was  La  Duchesse  de  la  Vauhalliere.  The  Duchess  is  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  farmer,  who  was  carried  off  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  married  by  M.  le  Due  de  la  Vauballiere, 
a  terrible  roue,  the  farmer's  landlord,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Philippe  d'Orleans,  the  Regent  of  France. 

Now,  the  Duke,  in  running  away  with  the  lady,  intended 
to  dispense  altogether  with  ceremony,  and  make  of  .Julie 
anything  but  his  wife  ;  but  Georges,  her  father,  and  one 
Morisseau,  a  notary,  discovered  him  in  his  dastardly  act,  and 
pursued  him  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Regent,  who  compelled 
the  pair  to  marry  and  make  it  up. 

Julie  complies,  but  though  she  becomes  a  Duchess,  her 
heart  remains  faithful  to  her  old  flame,  Adrian,  the  doctor  ; 
and  she  declares  that,  beyond  the  ceremony,  no  sort  of 
intimacy  shall  take  place  betw  een  her  husband  and  herself. 

Then  the  Duke  begins  to  treat  her  in  the  most  ungentle- 
manlike  manner ;  he  abuses  her  in  every  possible  way  ; 
he  introduces  improper  characters  into  her  house  ;  and, 
finally,  becomes  so  disgusted  with  her,  that  he  determines 
to  make  away  with  her  altogether. 

For  this  purpose,  he  sends  forth  into  the  highways  and 
seizes  a  doctor,  bidding  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  write 
a  poisonous  prescription  for  Madame  la  Duchesse.  She 
swallows  the  potion  ;  and,  oh  !  horror  !  the  doctor  turns 
out  to  be  Dr.  Adrian,  whose  woe  may  be  imagined,  upon 
finding  that  he  has  been  thus  committing  murder  on  his 
true  love  ! 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  be  alarmed  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  heroine  ;  no  heroine  of  a  tragedy  ever  yet  died  in 
the  third  act ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Duchess  gets  up 
perfectly  ^\ell  again  in  the  fourth,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Morisseau,  the  good  lawyer. 

And  now  it  is  that  vice  begins  to  be  really  punished. 
The  Duke,  who,  after  killing  his  wife,  thinks  it  necessary 
to  retreat,  and  take  refuge  in  Spain,  is  tracked  to  the 
borders  of  that  country  by  the  virtuous  notary,  and  there 
receives  such  a  lesson  as  he  will  never  forget  to  his  dying 
day. 

Morisseau,  in  the  first  instance,  produces  a  deed  (signed 
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by  His  Holiness  tlio  Pope),  which  annuls  the  niarriatie  of. 
the  Duke  de  la  Vauballieie  ;  then  anotlier  deed,  by  which 
it  is  proved  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  old  La  Vau- 
balliere.  the  former  duk(> :  then  another  deed,  b}-  which  he 
shows  that' old  La  Vauballiere  (who  seems  to  have  been 
a  disreputable  old  tellow)  was  a  bigamist,  and  tliat.  in 
consequence,  the  present  man.  styling  himself  Duke,  is 
illegitimate  :  and.  tinally.  Morisseau  brings  forward  another 
document,  which  proves  that  the  nglar  Duke  is  no  other 
than  Adrian,  the  doctor  ! 

Thus  it  is  that  love.  law.  and  physic,  combined,  triumph 
over  the  horrid  machinations  cf  this  star-and-gartered 
libertine. 

Hermann  L'lvrognc.  is  another  piece  of  the  same 
order  ;  and,  though  not  very  refined,  yet  possesses  con- 
.siderable  merit.  As  in  tlie  case  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Smith,  of  Halifax,  who  '  took  to  drinking  ratafia,  and 
thought  of  poor  Miss  Bailey." — a  \\oman  and  the  bottle 
have  been  the  cause  of  Hermann's  ruin.  Deserted  by  his 
mistress,  who  has  been  seduced  from  him  by  a  base  Italian 
Count.  Hermann,  a  German  artist,  gives  himself  entirely 
up  to  liquor  and  revenge  :  but  when  lie  finds  that  force, 
and  not  infidelity,  have  been  the  cause  of  his  mistress's 
ruin,  the  reader  can  fancy  the  indignant  ferocity  «ith 
which  he  puisnes  tlic  iitjinnc  ravisscur.  A  scene,  ^\llich 
is  really  full  of  sjjij'it,  and  excellently  well'  acted,  here 
ensues  ;  Hcrmaim  proposes  to  the  Count,  on  the  eve  of 
their  duel,  that  the  survi\()r  should  bind  himself  to  csjjouse 
the  unhappy  Marie  ;  but  the  Count  declares  himself  to  be 
already  married,  and  the  student,  finding  a  duel  impossible 
(for  his  object  was  to  restore,  at  all  events,  the  honour  of 
Marie),  now  only  thinks  of  his  revenge,  and  murders  the 
Count.  Presently,  two  ))arties  of  men  enter  Hermann's 
apartment  ;  one  is  a  conq)any  of  students,  who  l)ring  him 
the  news  that  he  has  obtained  tlie  ])i'ize  of  iiainting  :  the 
other,  the  policemen,  who  carry  him  to  piison,  to  sulfer 
the  penalty  of  murder. 

I  could  mention  many  more  })lays  in  which  the  po2:)ular 
morality  is  similarly  expressed.  The  seducer,  or  ra-cal 
of  the  piece,  is  always  an  aristocrat. — a  ^^icked  Count,  or 
licentious  Marquis. — who  is  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  And  too  good 
reason  have  the  Frenc-h  peojjle  had  to  lay  sucli  crimes  to 
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the  charge  of  the  aristocracy,  who  are  expiating  now,  on  the 
stage,  the  wrongs  which  they  did  a  hundred  years  since. 
The  aristocracy  is  dead  now ;  but  the  theatre  hves  upon 
traditions  ;  and  don't  let  us  be  too  scornful  at  such  simple 
legends  that  are  handed  down  by  the  people,  from  race 
to  race.  Vulgar  prejudice  against  the  great  it  may  be  ; 
but  prejudice  against  the  great,  is  only  a  rude  expression 
of  sympathy  with  the  poor ;  long,  therefore,  may  fat 
epiciers  blubber  over  mimic  woes,  and  honest  proletaires 
shake  their  fists,  shouting — '  Gredin,  scelerat,  monstre  de 
Marquis  !  '  and  such  repubhcan  cries. 

Remark,  too,  another  development  of  this  same  popular 
feeling  of  dislike  against  men  in  power.  What  a  number 
of  plays  and  legends  have  we  (the  writer  has  submitted 
to  the  public,  in  the  preceding  pages,  a  couple  of  specimens  ; 
one  of  French,  and  the  other  of  Polish,  origin),  in  which 
that  great  and  powerful  aristocrat,  the  Devil,  is  made  to  be 
miserably  tricked,  humiliated,  and  disappointed.  A  play  of 
this  class,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  absurdities  and  clap-' 
traps,  had  much  of  good  in  it,  was  called  Le  Maudit  des  Mers. 
Le  Maudit  is  a  Dutch  captain,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
while  his  crew  were  on  their  knees  at  prayers,  blasphemed, 
and  drank  punch ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  at 
beholding  an  archangel  with  a  sword,  all  covered  with 
flaming  resin,  who  told  him  that,  as  he,  in  this  hour  of 
danger,  was  too  daring,  or  too  wicked,  to  utter  a  prayer, 
he  never  should  cease  roaming  the  seas  until  he  could  find 
some  being  who  would  pray  to  Heaven  for  him  !  . 

Once,  only,  in  a  hundred  years,  was  the  skipper  allowed 
to  land  for  this  purpose  ;  and  this  piece  runs  through  four 
centuries,  in  as  many  acts,  describing  the  agonies  and 
unavailing  attempts  of  the  miserable  Dutchman.  Willing 
to  go  any  lengths,  in  order  to  obtain  this  prayer,  he,  in  the 
second  act,  betrays  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  to  a  follower  of 
Pizarro  ;  and,  in  the  third,  assassinates  the  heroic  William 
of  Nassau  ;  but  ever  before  the  dropping  of  the  curtain, 
the  angel  and  sword  make  their  appearance  : — '  Treachery,' 
says  the  spirit,  '  cannot  lessen  thy  punishment ; — crime 
will  not  obtain  thy  release  !  ' — A  la  mer  !  a  la  mer  !  and 
the  poor  devil  returns  to  the  ocean,  to  be  lonely,  and 
tempest-tossed,  and  sea-sick,  for  a  hundred  years  more. 

But  his  woes  are  destined  to  end  with  the  fourth  act. 
Having  landed  in  America,  where  the  peasants  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  all  dressed  in  Italian  eostunies.  are  eelebrating,  in 
a  quadrille,  the  \ietuiies  of  \\'a8hington.  he  is  there  lueky 
enough  to  find  a  young  girl  to  pray  for  him.  Then  the 
curse  is  removed,  the  punishment  is  over,  and  a  eelestial 
vessel,  with  angels  on  the  decks,  and  '  sweet  little  cherubs,' 
fluttering  about  tlie  shrouds  and  the  poop,  appears  to  receive 
him. 

This  piece  A\as  acted  at  Franconi's.  w  lu-re.  for  once,  an 
angel-ship  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  usual  iKjrseman- 
ship. 

One  nnist  not  foiget  to  mention  here,  how  the  Euglisli 
nation  is  satirized  by  our  neighbours,  who  have  some  dioll 
traditions  regarding  us.  In  one  of  the  little  Christmas 
pieces,  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal  (satires  ui)on  the  follies 
of  the  past  twelve  months,  on  whit-h  all  the  small  theatres 
exhaust  their  wit),  the  celebrated  Might  of  ^Messrs.  Green 
and  ]\Ionck  INlason  was  parodied,  and  created  a  good  deal 
of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  John  Jiull.  Two  English 
noblemen,  Milor  Crieri  and  Milor  Hamieton,  appeal'  a,s 
descending  from  a  balloon,  and  one  of  them  communicates 
to  the  public  the  philosopliic  observations  w hich  were  made 
in  the  course  of  his  aerial  tour. 

'  On  leaving  \'auxhall.'  says  his  lordshij).  '  ^".e  drank  a 
bottle  of  Madeira,  as  a  health  to  the  friends  from  whom 
we  parted,  and  crunched  a  few  biscuits  to  su}t2)ort  nature 
during  the  hours  before  lunch.  In  two  liours  we  arrived  at 
Canterbury,  enveloped  in  clouds  :  lunch,  Ijottled  })orter  ; 
at  Dover,  carried  several  miles  in  a  tide  of  aii'.  bitter  cold, 
cherry  l)randy  ;  crossed  over  the  Chaimel  safely,  and 
thought,  with  pity,  of  the  poor  pe(^)i)lc  who  were  sickening 
in  the  steamboats  belo\\  :  more  bottled  ])orter  :  over 
Calais  ;  dinner,  roast  beef  of  Old  England  :  near  Dunkirk, 
— night  falling,  lunai'  rainbow,  brandy-and-water  :  night 
confoundedly  thick  :  suj)])er.  nightcap  of  ium-})unch, 
and  so  to  bed.  The  sun  broke  beautifully  through  the 
morning  mist,  as  we  boiled  the  kettle,  and  took  our  break- 
fast over  Cologne.  In  a  few  more  hours  we  concluded  this 
memorable  voyage,  and  landed  safely  at  AWilburg,  in  good 
time  for  dinner.' 

The  joke  here  is  smart  enough  ;  but  our  honest  neighbours 
make  many  better,  w  hen  they  are  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fun.  Let  us  leave  ])lays,  for  a  moment,  for  poetry,  and 
take  an  instance  of  French  criticism,  concerning  England, 
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from  the  works  of  a  famous  French  exquisite  and  man  of 
letters.     The  hero  of  the  poem  addresses  his  mistress — 

Londres,  tu  le  sais  trop,  en  fait  de  capitale, 
Est  ce  que  fit  le  ciel  de  plus  froid  et  plus  pale, 
C'est  la  ville  du  gaz,  des  marins,  du  brouillard ; 
On  s'y  couche  a  minuit,  et  Ton  s'y  leve  tard ; 
Ses  raouts  tant  vantes  ne  sont  qu'une  boxade, 
Sus  ses  grands  quais  jamais  echelle  ou  serenade, 
Mais  de  volumineux  bourgeois  pris  de  porter 
Qui  passent  sans  lever  le  front  a  Westminster ; 
Et  n'etait  sa  foret  de  mats  pergant  la  brume, 
Sa  tour  dont  a  minuit  le  vieil  oeil  s'allume, 
Et  tes  deux  yeux,  Zerline,  illumines  bien  plus, 
Je  dirais  que,  ma  foi,  des  romans  que  j'ai  lus, 
II  n'en  est  pas  un  seul,  plus  lourd,  plus  lethargique 
Que  cette  nation  qu'on  nomme  Britannique  ! 

The  writer  of  the  above  hnes  (which  let  any  man,  who 
can,  translate)  is  Monsieur  Roger  de  Beau  voir,  a  gentleman 
who  actually  lived  many  months  in  England,  as  an  attache 
to  the  embassy  of  M.  de  Polignac.  He  places  the  heroine 
of  his  tale  in  a  'petit  reduit  pris  le  Strand,  '  with  a  green 
and  fresh  jalousie,  and  a  large  blind,  let  down  all  day  ; 
you  fancied  you  were  entering  a  bath  of  Asia,  as  soon  as 
you  had  passed  the  perfumed  threshold  of  this  charming 
retreat !  '     He  next  places  her — 

Dans  un  Square  ecarte,  morne  et  couverte  de  givre 
Ou  se  cache  un  Hotel,  aux  vieux  lions  de  cuivre  ; 

and  the  hero 'of  the  tale,  a  young  French  poet,  who  is  in 
London,  is  truly  unhappy  in  that  village. 

Arthur  desseche  et  meurt. — Dans  la  ville  de  Sterne, 
Rien  qu'en  voyant  le  peuple  il  a  le  mal  de  mer ; 
II  n'aimc  ni  le  Pare,  gai  comme  une  citerne, 
Ni  le  tir  au  pigeon,  ni  le  soda-water.^ 

Liston  ne  le  fait  jolus  sourcillcr  !    II  rumine 

Sur  les  trottoirs  du  Strand,  droit  comme  un  echiquier. 

Centre  le  peuple  anglais,  les  negres,  la  vermine 

Et  les  mille  cokneys  du  peuple  boutiquier. 

Centre  teus  les  bas-bleus,  centre  les  patissieres, 
Les  parieurs  d' Epsom,  le  gin,  le  parlement, 
La  quaterly,  le  roi,  la  pluie  et  les  libraires, 
Dent  il  ne  touche  plus,  helas  !    un  sou  d' argent ! 
Et  chaque  gentleman  lui  dit :    L'heureux  poete  ! 
^  The  italics  are  the  author's  own. 
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L'licureux  poetc.  indeed  I  I  (lue.stiun  if  a  jxtet  in  this 
wide  world  is  so  liappy  as  M.  de  Beauvoir.  oi-  has  made  sueh 
wonderful  discoveiies.  '  The  ))ath  of  Asia,  with  green 
jalousies,'  in  which  the  lady  dwells  ;  '  the  old  hotel,  with 
copper  lions,  in  a  lonely  s(piare  ;  '  —  were  ever  sueh  things 
heard  of,  or  imagined,  but  Ijy  a  Fi'enchman  '!  The  sailors, 
the  negroes,  the  vermin,  whom  he  meets  in  the  street, — 
how  great  and  happy  are  all  these  discoveries  !  Liston  no 
longer  makes  the  hapi^y  ])oet  frown  ;  and  '  gin."  '  eokneys,' 
and  the  '  (piaterly  '  have  not  the  least  ellect  upon  him  ! 
And  this  gentleman  has  lived  many  months  amongsr  us  ; 
admires  IVillidnis  ^Shdh-.sjKdr.  the  gia\f  et  \'ieu\  prophete, 
as  he  calls  him,  and  nevei\  for  an  instant,  tloul)ts  that  his 
deserii)tion  contains  anything  absurd  ! 

I  douT  know  whether  the  great  Dumas  has  passed  any 
time  in  l^^ngland  ;  but  his  ])lays  show  a  similar  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  habits,  'i'hus  in  Kmii.  the  stage-manager 
is  made  to  come  forward  and  address  the  [)it.  with  a  speet-h, 
beginning,  "  Mtj  Lords  aiid  (,nilhiiHii;'  and  a  comiiany 
of  English  wometi  aiv  infrddueed  (at  the  memnrable 
Coal-hole),  and  they  all  weai-  pind/on-s  ;  as  if  the  British 
female  were  in  the  invaiia-ble  habit  of  wearing  this  outer 
garment,  or  slobl)ering  her  gown  without  it.  'i'heie  was 
another  celebrated  piece,  enacted  some  years  since,  ui)on 
the  subject  of  Queen  Caroline,  where  oui-  late  adoicd 
sovereign,  (icorge.  A\as  made  to  l>lay  a  most  despical)le 
part  ;  and  where  Signor  l>erganii  fought  a  duel  with  Lord 
Londonderry.  In  tin-  last  act  of  this  play,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  represented,  and  8ir  Biougham  made  an.  elocpient 
speech  in  the  Queen's  favo\n-.  Pi-esently  the  shouts  of  the 
mob  were  heard  without  :  from  shouting  they  proceed  to 
pelting ;  and  pasteboard-brickbats  and  cabbages  came  flying 
among  the  representatives  of  our  hereditaiy  legislature. 
At  this  uni)leasant  juncture  ^ir  Hardi)i(/v,  the  Seeretary-at- 
War,  rises  and  calls  in  the  nrilitary  :  the  act  ends  in  a 
general  row,  and  the  ignominious  fall  of  Lord  Li\erpool, 
laid  low  by  a  l)rickbat  from  the  mob  ! 

The  description  of  tlii'se  scenes  is,  of  couise.  (piite 
incapable  of  conveying  any  notion  of  their  general  etVeet. 
You  must  have  the  solenmity  of  the  actors,  as  they  Mcess 
and  Milor  one  another,  and  the  perfect  gravity  antl  good 
faith  with  which  the  audience  listen  to  them.  Qur  stage 
Frenchman  is  the  old  Marquis,  with  sword,  and  pig-tail, 
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and  spangled  court  coat. — The  Englishman  of  the  French 
theatre  has,  invariably,  a  red  wig,  and  almost  always  leather 
gaiters,  and  a  long  white  upper  Benjamin  :  he  remains  as  he 
was  represented  in  the  old  caricatures,  after  the  peace  ; 
when  Vernet  designed  him  somewhat  after  the  following 
fashion. 


And  to  conclude  this  catalogue  of  blunders  :  in  the 
famous  piece  of  the  Naufrage  de  la  Meduse,  the  first  act 
is  laid  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war,  all  the  officers  of 
which  appeared  in  hght  blue,  or  green,  coats  (the  lamp-light 
prevented  our  distinguishing  the  colour  accurately)  in 
little  blue  coats,'  and  top-boots  ! 

Let  us  not  attempt  to  deaden  the  force  of  this  tremendous 
blow  by  any  more  remarks.  The  force  of  blundering  can 
go  no  farther.  Would  a  playwright  or  painter  of  the  Chinese 
empire  have  stranger  notions  about  the  barbarians  than  our 
neighbours,  who  are  separated  from  us  but  by  two  hours 
of  salt-water  ? 

'  [In  the  first  edition  the  words  '  in  little  blue  coats  '  appear  here, 
but  are  omitted  in  later  issues.  They  obviously  may  be,  and  most 
probably  are,  a  mere  repetition  of  '  light  blue  coats  '  in  the  preceding 
line,  with  a  clerical  error.  But  Thackeray  does  sometimes  vary  his 
phrases  slightly  in  this  way. — Ed.] 
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The  palace  of  \'ci;sai!k'>  has  ])vvn  lurned  into  a  l)rii-a-brac 
8hop.  of  late  years  :  and  its  tiine-lionoured  w  alls  have  been 
covered  ^\ith  many  thousand  yards  of  the  worst  pictiu-e.s 
that  eye  ever  looked  on.  I  don't  know  how  many  leajities 
of  battles  and  sieue-  the  unha])i)y  \isitor  is  now  ol)liged 
to  march  through,  amidst  a  crowd  of  ehatterinii;  Paris 
cockneys,  who  are  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  glories  of 
the  (rrenadier  Francais.  to  the  chronicling  of  whose  deeds 
this  old  palace  of  the  old  kings  is  now  altogether  devoted. 
A  whizzing,  screaming  steam-engine  rushes  hither  from 
Pari;?,  bringing  shoals  of  badaud-^  in  its  wake.  The  old 
coucou-s  are  all  gone,  and  tlieir  place  knows  them  no  longer. 
Smooth  asphaltum  teiraces.  tawdry  lamps,  and  great 
hideous  Egyptian  obelisks,  have  frightened  them  aw  ay  from 
the  pleasant  station  whieh  they  used  to  occupy  under  the 
trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees  :  and  though  the  old  coucou.a 
were  just  the  most  uncomfortable  vehicles  that  human 
ingenuity  ever  constructed,  one  can't  help  looking  back 
to  the  days  of  their  existence  with  a  tender  regret,  for 
there  was  pleasure,  then,  in  the  little  trip  of  three  leagues  : 
and  w  ho  ever  had  pleasure  in  a  railroad  journey  ■.' — Does 
any  reader  of  tliis  venture  to  say.  that.  (>n  such  a  voyage, 
he  ever  dared  to  be  jileasant  .'  Do  the  most  hardened 
stokers  joke  with  another  '.' — I  don't  believe  it.  Look  into 
every  single  car  of  the  train,  and  you  will  see  that  every 
single  face  is  solemn.  They  take  their  seats  gravely,  and 
are  silent,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  journey  :  they 
dare  not  look  out  of  window,  for  fear  of  being  blinded  by 
the  smoke  that  comes  wli.izzing  by.  or  of  losing  their  heads 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  down  train  :  they  ride  for 
miles  in  utter  damp  and  darkness,  through  awful  pipes  of 
brick,  that  have  been  run  pitilessly  through  the  bowels  of 
gentle  mother  earth  :  the  cast-iron  Frankenstein  of  an 
engine  gallops  on.  putting  and  screaming.  Does  any  man 
pretend  to  jiay  that  he  cnjoua  the  journey  ; — he  might  as 
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well  say  that  he  enjoyed  having  his  hair  cut ;  he  bears  it, 
but  that  is  all  ;  he  will  not  allow  the  world  to  laugh  at  him, 
for  any  exhibition  of  slavish  fear  ;  and  pretends,  therefore, 
to  be  at  his  ease  ;  but  he  is  afraid,  nay,  ought  to  be,  under 
the  circumstances.  I  am  sure  Hannibal  or  Napoleon 
would,  were  they  locked  suddenly  into  a  car  ;  there  kept 
close  prisoners  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  whirled 
along  at  this  dizzy  pace.  You  can't  stop,  if  you  would  ; — 
you  may  die,  but  you  can't  stop  ;  the  engine  may  explode 
upon  the  road,  and  up  you  go  along  with  it ;  or  may  be 
a  bolter,  and  take  a  fancy  to  go  down  a  hill,  or  into  a  river  : 
all  this  you  must  bear,  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

This  little  journey,  then,  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  that 
used  to  be  so  merry  of  old,  has  lost  its  pleasures  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  cuckoos  ;  and  I  would  as  lieve  have 
for  companions  the  statues  that  lately  took  a  coach  from 
the  bridge  opposite  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  stepped 
out  in  the  Court  of  Versailles,  as  the  most  part  of  the 
people  who  now  travel  on  the  railroad.  The  stone  figures 
are  not  a  whit  more  cold  and  silent  than  these  persons,  who 
used  to  be,  in  the  old  cuckoos,  so  talkative  and  merry. 
The  prattling  grisette,  and  her  swain  from  the  Ecole  do 
Droit ;  the  huge  Alsacian  carabinier,  grim  smiling  under 
his  sandy  moustaches,  and  glittering  brazen  helmet ;  the 
jolly  nurse,  in  red  calico,  who  had  been  to  Paris,  to  show 
mamma  her  darling  Lolo,  or  Guguste  ; — what  merry  com- 
panions used  one  to  find  squeezed  into  the  crazy  old  vehicles 
that  formerly  performed  the  journey  !  But  the  age  of 
horseflesh  is  gone — that  of  engineers,  economists,  and  calcu- 
lators has  succeeded  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  coucoudom  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Why  not  mourn  over  it,  as  Mr.  Burke 
did  over  his  cheap  defence  of  nations,  and  unbought  grace  of 
life  ;  that  age  of  chivalry,  which  he  lamented,  apropos  of 
a  trip  to  Versailles,  some  half  a  century  back  ? 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  (as  might  be  done,  in  rather 
a  neat  and  successful  manner),  whether  the  age  of  chivalry 
was  cheap  or  dear,  and  whether,  in  the  time  of  the  unbought 
grace  of  life,  there  was  not  more  bribery,  robbery,  villainy, 
tyranny,  and  corruption,  than  exists  even  in  our  own  happy 
days, — let  us  make  a  few  moral  and  historical  remarks  upon 
the  town  of  Versailles,  where,  between  railroad  and  coucou, 
we  are  surely  arrived  by  this  time. 
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The  town  is,  coitaiiily.  tho  most  moral  of  towns.  Wni 
jmss,  from  the  i-ailroacl  station,  tlirounli  a  lonj:,  ioticly 
suburb,  \A  ith  dusty  rows  of  stunted  trees  on  either  side, 
and  some  few  miserable  beggars,  idle  lioys,  and  ragged  old 
women,  under  them.  Behind  the  trees  are  gaunt,  mouldy 
houses,  palaees  once,  where  (in  the  days  of  the  unbought 
grace  of  life)  the  cheap  defence  of  nations  gaml)led,  ogled, 
swindled,  intiigued  ;  whence  high-born  duchesses  used  to 
issue,  in  old  tinu's,  to  act  as  chambeiiuaids  to  lovely  Du 
Barri,  and  mighty  princes  rolled  away,  in  gilt  caioches,  hot 
for  the  honour  of  lighting  His  Majesty  to  bed.  or  of  ])resent- 
ing  his  stockings  when  he  rose,  or  of  holding  his  napkin 
when  he  dined.  Tailors,  chandlers,  tiiunen,  wretched 
hucksters,  and  greengi'ocers,  are  now  established  in  the 
mansions  of  the  old  peers  ;  small  childi'cn  ai'e  yelling  at 
the  doors,  w  ith  mouths  besmeared  with  l)read  and  treacle  ; 
damp  rags  are  hanging  out  of  every  one  of  the  win.dows, 
steaming  in  the  sun  ;  oyster-shells.  cal)bage-stalks,  broken 
crockery,  old  papers,  he  basking  in  the  same  cheerful  light. 
A  solitary  watercart  goes  jingling  down  the  wide  jiavement 
and  spirts  a  feeble  refreshment  over  the  dusty,  thirsty 
stones. 

After  pacing,  for  some  time,  through  such  dismal  streets, 
we  deboucher  on  the  grand  place  :  and  befoi'c  us  lies  the 
palace  dedicated  to  all  the  glories  of  France.  Iti  the  midst 
of  the  great,  lonely  ])lain,  this  famous  residence  of  King 
Louis  looks  low  and  mean. — Honoured  pile  !  time  was, 
when  tall  nuisketeersand  gilded  body-guards  allowed  none 
to  pass  the  gate  : — fifty  yeai's  ago,  ten  thousand  drunken 
women,  from  Paris,  broke  through  the  charm  ;  and  now 
a  tattered  commissioner  will  conduct  you  through  it  for 
a  penny,  and  lead  you  up  to  the  sacred  entrance  of  the 
palace. 

We  will  not  examine  all  the  glories  of  France,  as  here 
they  are  portrayed  in  pictures  and  nuii-ble  :  catalogues  are 
written  about  these  miles  of  canvas,  re])ieseTiting  all  the 
revolutionary  battles,  from  Valmy  to  Waterloo, — all  the 
triumphs  of  Louis  XIV, — all  the  mistresses  of  his  suc- 
cessor,— and  all  the  great  men  who  have  flourished  since 
the  French  empire  began.  Military  heioes  are  most  of 
these  :  fierce  constables  in  shining  steel,  marshals  in 
voluminous  wigs,  and  brave  grenadieis  in  bearskin  caps  ; 
some  dozens  of  whom  gained  ciow  ns.  piincipalities,  duke- 
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doms  ;  some  hundreds,  plunder  and  epaulets ;  some 
millions,  death  in  African  sands,  or  in  icy  Russian  plains, 
under  the  guidance,  and  for  the  good,  of  that  arch-hero. 
Napoleon.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  '  all  the  glories  '  of 
France  (as  of  most  other  countries)  is  made  up  of  these  mili- 
tary men  :  and  a  fine  satire  it  is,  on  the  cowardice  of  man- 
kind, that  they  pay  such  an  extraordinary  homage  to  the 
virtue  called  courage,  filling  their  history-books  with  tales 
about  it,  and  nothing  but  it. 

Let  them  disguise  the  place,  however,  as  they  will,  and 
plaster  the  walls  with  bad  pictures  as  they  please,  it  will 
be  hard  to  think  of  any  family  but  one,  as  one  traverses 
this  vast  gloomy  edifice.  It  has  not  been  humbled  to  the 
ground,  as  a  certain  palace  of  Babel  was  of  yore  ;  but  it  is  a 
monument  of  fallen  pride,  not  less  awful,  and  would  afford 
matter  for  a  whole  library  of  sermons.  The  cheap  defence 
of  nations  expended  a  thousand  millions  in  the  erection  of 
this  magnificent  dwelling-place.  Armies  were  employed, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  warlike  labours,  to  level  hills, 
or  pile  them  up  ;  to  turn  rivers,  and  to  build  aqueducts, 
and  transplant  woods,  and  construct  smooth  terraces, 
and  long  canals.  A  vast  garden  grew  up  in  a  wilderness, 
and  a  stupendous  palace  in  the  garden,  and  a  stately  city 
round  the  palace  :  the  city  was  peopled  with  parasites,  who 
daily  came  to  do  worship  before  the  creator  of  these  wonders 
— the  Great  King.  '  Dieu  seul  est  grand,'  said  courtly 
Massillon  ;  but  next  to  him,  as  the  prelate  thought,  was 
certainly  Louis,  his  vicegerent  here  upon  earth — God's 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  world, — before  whom  courtiers 
used  to  fall  on  their  knees,  and  shade  their  eyes,  as  if  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  like  the  sun,  which  shone  supreme 
in  heaven,  the  type  of  him,  was  too  dazzling  to  bear. 

Did  ever  the  sun  shine  upon  such  a  king  before,  in  such 
a  palace  ? — or,  rather,  did  such  a  king  ever  shine  upon  the 
sun  ?  When  Majesty  came  out  of  his  chamber,  in  the  midst 
of  his  superhuman  splendours  ;  viz.,  in  his  cinnamon- 
coloured  coat,  embroidered  with  diamonds  ;  his  pyramid 
of  a  wig  ;  ^  his  red-heeled  shoes,  that  lifted  him  four  inches 
from  the  ground,  '  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  ;  ' 
when  he  came  out,  blazing  upon  the  dukes  and  duchesses 

^  It  is  fine  to  think  that,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  His  Majesty, 
Louis  XIV,  used  to  powder  his  wig  with  gold-dust. 
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that  waited  liis  risiiifr. — what  cinild  tin-  hdtci  (h>,  hut  (  iaci 
their  eyes,  and  wink,  and  tn'iuhlc  '.' — And  (hd  hi'  not  him- 
self beiieve,  as  lie  stood  there,  on  his  liigli  heels,  nnder  his 
ambrosial  periwio.  that  thei'e  was  something  in  him  more 
than  man — -.something  above  Fate  ".'' 

This.  doul)tless.  was  he  fain  to  believe  ;  and  if,  on  very 
fine  days,  from  his  terraee.  befoie  his  <:loomv  palaee  of 
Saint  Germains,  he  eould  eateh  a  glimjise.  in  the  distance, 
of  a  certain  white  spire  of  St.  Denis,  wheie  his  race  lay 
buried,  he  would  say  to  his  eourtieis,  with  a  sublime 
condescension,  '  Gentlemen,  you  must  remembei',  that  I, 
too,  am  mortal."  Surely  the  lords  in  waiting  eould  hardly 
think  him  serious,  and  vowed  that  His  ^Nlajesty  always 
loved  a  joke.  However,  mortal  or  not,  the  sight  of  that 
sharp  spire  wounded  His  .Majesty's  eyes  ;  and  is  said,  by 
the  legend,  to  have  caused  tlie  building  of  the  palaee  of 
Babel -Versailles. 

In  the  year  1681.  then,  the  great  king,  witli  bag  and 
baggage. — with  guards,  eooks,  chamberlains,  mistresses. 
Jesuits,  gentlemen,  lackeys,  Fenelons,  Molieres,  Lauzuns, 
Bossuets,  Villais,  Villeioys,  Louvois,  Colberts, — transported 
himself  to  his  new  palaee  ;  the  old  one  being  left  f(»r  James 
of  England,  and  Jaipiette  his  wife,  when  their  time  shoukl 
come.  And  when  the  time  did  come,  and  James  sought 
his  brother's  kingdom,  it  is  on  record,  that  Louis  hastened 
to  receive  and  console  him,  and  promised  to  restore,  in- 
continently, those  islands  from  which  the  canailh  had 
turned  him.  Between  brothers  such  a  gift  was  a  tiitle  ; 
and  the  courtiers  said  to  one  another,  reverently.^  '  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  my  footstool."  There  was  no  blas- 
phemy in  the  speech  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  gravely  said, 
by  a  faithful  believing  man,  who  thought  it  no  shame  to 
the  latter,  to  compare  His  Majesty  with  God  Almighty." 
Indeed,  the  books  of  the  time  will  give  one  a  strong  idea 
how  general  was  this  Louis-worship.  I  have  just  been 
looking  at  one,  which  was  written  by  an  honest  Jesuit  and 
jDrotege  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  who  dedicates  a  book  of  medals 
to  the  august  Infants  of  France,  which  does,  indeed,  go 
almost   as   far   in   print.     He   calls   our   famous    monarch 

'  I  think  it  is  in  tlie  amusing  Memoirs  of  Mndanu  dc  Creqiii 
(a  forgery,  but  a  work  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  accuracy) 
that  the  above  anecdote  is  related. 
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'  Louis  le  Grand  : — 1,  Tin  vincible  ;  2,  le  sage  ;  3,  le  con- 
querant ;  4,  la  merveille  de  son  siecle  ;  5,  la  terreur  de  ses 
ennemis  ;  6,  I'amour  de  ses  peuples  ;  7,  I'arbitre  de  la 
paix  et  de  la  guerre  ;  8,  I'admiration  de  I'univers  ;  9,  et 
digne  d'en  etre  le  maitre  ;  10,  le  modele  d'un  heros  acheve  ; 
11,  digne  de  I'immortalite,  et  de  la  veneration  de  tous  les 
siecles  !  ' 

A  pretty  Jesuit  declaration,  truly,  and  a  good  honest 
judgement  upon  the  great  king  !      In  thirty  years  more — 

1.  The  invincible  had  been  beaten  a  vast  number  of  times. 

2.  The  sage  was  the  puppet  of  an  artful  old  woman,  who 
was  the  puppet  of  more  artful  priests.  3.  The  conqueror 
had  quite  forgotten  his  early  knack  of  conquering.  5.  The 
terror  of  his  enemies  (for  4,  the  marvel  of  his  age,  we  pre- 
termit, it  being  a  loose  term,  that  may  apply  to  any  person 
or  thing)  was  now  terrified  by  his  enemies  in  turn.  6.  The 
love  of  his  people  was  as  heartily  detested  by  them,  as 
scarcely  any  other  monarch,  not  even  his  great  grandson, 
has  been,  before  or  since.  7.  The  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war  was  fain  to  send  superb  ambassadors  to  kick  their  heels 
in  Dutch  shopkeepers'  antechambers.  8,  is  again  a  general 
term.  9.  The  man  fit  to  be  master  of  the  universe,  was 
scarcely  master  of  his  own  kingdom.  10.  The  finished 
hero  was  all  but  finished,  in  a  very  common-place  and 
vulgar  way  :  and,  11.  The  man  worthy  of  immortality  was 
just  at  the  point  of  death,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  or 
deplore  him ;  only  withered  old  Maintenon,  to  mutter 
prayers  at  his  bedside,  and  croaking  Jesuits  to  prepare  him,^ 
with  Heaven  knows  what  wretched  tricks  and  mummeries, 
for  his  appearance  in  that  Great  Republic  that  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  his  fourscore 
splendid  miserable  years,  he  never  had  but  one  friend, 
and  he  ruined  and  left  her.  Poor  La  Valliere,  what  a  sad 
tale  is  j^ours  !  '  Look  at  this  Galerie  des  Glaces,'  cries 
Monsieur  Vatout,  staggering  with  surprise  at  the  appearance 
of  the  room,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long,  and  forty 
high  ;  '  here  it  was  that  Louis  displayed  all  the  grandeur 
of  royalty  ;  and  such  was  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  times,  that  this  im.mense  room  could 
hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  courtiers  that  pressed  around 
the  monarch.'     Wonderful  !    wonderful  !    Eight  thousand 

*  They  made  a  Jesuit  of  him  on  his  death-bed. 
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four  hundred  and  sixty  s(|uare  feet  of  courtioi's  I     Clivo  a 

square  ynrd  to  each,  and  you  have  a  matter  of  three  thousand 

of  them.     Tliink  of  three  thousand  courtiers  ])er  day,  and 

all  the  chop|)inti:  and  changing'  of  them  for  neai'  forty  years  ; 

some  of  tliem  dying,  some  getting  their  wishes,  and  retiiing 

to  their  provinces  to  enjoy  tiieir  |)lunder  :    some  disgraced, 

and  going  honie  to  ]iine  away  out  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  ^ 

new   ones    per])etually   arriving, — })ushing,    squeezing,    for 

their  place,  in  the  crowded  Galerie  des  Glaces.     A  (juarter 

of  a  million  of  noble  countenances,  at  the  veiy  least,  nuist 

those  glasses  have  reflected.     Rouge.   dianio!ids.   ribands, 

patches,  upon  the  faces  of  smiling  ladies  :   towering  jicriwigs, 

sleek-shaven  crowns,  tufted  moustaches,  scars,  and  giizzled 

whiskers,  worn  by  ministei's,  i)riests.  dandies,  and  grim  old 

connnanders.— So  many  faces.  ()  ye  gods  !    and  evei'v  one 

of   them   lies  !     So    many    tongues,    vowing   devotion    and 

respectful  love  to  the  grt-at  king  in  his  six-inch  wig  :    and 

only  poor  La  Valliere's.   amongst   them  all.   which   had  a 

word  of  truth  for  the  dull  ears  of  Louis  of  Bourl)on. 

'  Quand  faurai  df  la  peine  (tux  ('armi'Utc^,'  says  unhappy 

Louise,   about   to   retire   from    these    magnihccnt    courtiers, 

and  their  grand  Galerie  des  CMaces.  '  j(  nii  smtvu  ndiai  <h  cc 

que  ces  gens  /n  rti'onf  feiit  sextffrir  !  ' — A  troo])  of  Bossuets. 

inveijjhing  against  the  vanities  of  courts,  could  not  i)ieach 

'■11 
such   an   affecting   sermon.      What    years   ot    anguisii   and 

wrong  has  the  poor  thing  suiYered.  l)cfore  these  sad  words 
came  from  her  gentle  lii)s  !  How  these  coui'ticrs  have 
bowed  and  flattered,  kissed  the  ground  on  which  she  trod, 
fought  to  have  the  honour  of  riding  by  her  cairiage.  w  ritten 
sonnets,  and  called  her  goddess  :  who.  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  was  kind  and  beneflcent.  gentle  and  com- 
passionate to  all  :  then  (on  a  certain  day.  when  it  is  whis- 
pered that  His  Majesty  hath  cast  the  eyes  of  his  gracious 
affection  upon  anotlier)  behold  the  three  thousand  courtiers 
are  at  the  feet  of  the  new  divinity. — '  O  divine  Athcnais  ! 
what  blockheads  have  we  been  to  worship  any  but  you. — 
That  a  goddess  '. — a  pretty  goddess,  forsooth  : — a  witch, 
rather,  who,  for  a  while,  k.']it  our  gracious  monarch  blind  ! 
Look  at  her  ;    the  woman   linqis  as  she   walks  ;    and,  by 

'  Saint  Simon's  account  of  Lauzun,  in  disgrace,  is  admirably 
facetious  and  pathetic  ;  Lauzun's  regrets  are  as  monstrous  as  those 
of  Raleigh,  when  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  adorable  Queen  and 
Mistress,  Elizabeth. 
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sacred  Venus,  her  mouth  stretclies  ahnost  to  her  diamond 
earrings  !  '  ^  The  same  tale  may  be  told  of  many  more 
deserted  mistresses  ;  and  fair  Athenais  de  Montespan  \\as 
to  liear  it  of  herself  one  day.  Meantime,  w  hile  La  Valliere's 
heart  is  breaking,  the  model  of  a  finished  hero  is  yawning, 
as,  on  such  paltry  occasions,  a  finished  hero  should.  Let 
her  heart  break  ;  a  plague  upon  her  tears  and  repentance  ; 
what  right  has  she  to  repent  V  Away  with  her  to  her 
convent.  She  goes,  and  the  finished  hero  never  sheds 
a  tear.  What  a  noble  pitch  of  stoicism  to  have  reached  ! 
Our  Louis  was  so  great,  that  the  little  woes  of  mean  people 
were  beyond  him  :  his  friends  died,  his  mistresses  left  him  ; 
his  children,  one  by  one,  were  cut  off  before  his  eyes,  and 
great  Louis  is  not  moved,  in  the  slightest  degree  !  as  how, 
indeed,  should  a  god  be  moved  ? 

I  have  often  liked  to  think  about  this  strange  character 
in  the  world,  who  moved  in  it,  bearing  about  a  full  belief 
in  his  own  infallibility  ;  teaching  his  generals  the  art  of 
war,  his  ministers  the  science  of  government,  his  wits 
taste,  his  courtiers  dress  ;  ordering  deserts  to  become 
gardens,  turning  villages  into  palaces,  at  a  breath  ;  and. 
indeed,  the  august  figure  of  the  man,  as  he  towers  upon  his 
throne,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  one  with  respect  and  awe  : — 
how  grand  tliose  flowing  locks  appear  ;  how  awful  that 
sceptre  ;  how  magnificent  those  flowing  robes  !  In  Louis, 
surely,  if  in  any  one,  the  majesty  of  kinghood  is  represented. 

But  a  king  is  not  every  inch  a  king,  for  all  the  poet  may 
say  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  ho\\-  mucli  precise  majesty 
there  is  in  that  majestic  figure  of  Ludovicus  Rex.  In  the 
plate  opposite,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  exact 
calculation.  The  idea  of  kingly  dignity  is  equally  strong 
in  the  two  outer  figures  ;  and  you  see,  at  once,  that  majesty 
is  made  out  of  the  wig,  the  high-heeled  shoes,  and  cloak,  all 
fleurs-de-lis  bespangled.  As  for  the  little,  lean,  shrivelled, 
paunchy  old  man,  of  five  feet  two,  in  a  jacket  and  breeches, 
there  is  no  majesty  in  him,  at  any  rate  ;  and  yet  he  has 
just  stepped  out  of  that  very  suit  of  clothes.  Put  the  wig 
and  shoes  on  him,  and  he  is  six  feet  high  ; — the  other 
fripperies,  and  he  stands  before  you  majestic,  imperial,  and 

*  A  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  given  by  the  King  to  La  Valliere, 
caused  much  scandal ;  and  some  lampoons  are  extant,  which  impugn 
the  taste  of  Louis  XIV  for  loving  a  lady  with  such  an  enormous 
mouth. 
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ii('i'oi\'  !  Thus  do  l)arl^rrs  aiul  cnhljlci^  make  llic  !.:(i(is 
tliat  \\c  \\()islii|)  ;  fdi'  do  we  not  all  woisliip  liiiii  '.-'  "^'es  ; 
th(jugli  we  all  know  liini  to  be  stupid,  lieaitlfss,  slioft,  of 
doubtful  personal  eouiaue.  worship  and  admire  him  we 
must  ;  and -have  set  u[).  in  our  heaits.  a  uiand  imaue  of 
In'm,  endowed  with  wit.  maifnanimit y.  \alour.  and  enor- 
mous heroieal  statuie. 

And  what  magnanimous  acts  are  atlrilnUed  to  him  ".' 
oi'.  rather,  how  ditferently  do  we  view  the  aetioirs  of  heroes 
and  common  men.  and  Hnd  that  the  >ame  thinu;  shall  I)e 
a  wond(.'i'ful  viitue  in  the  former,  which,  in  the  latter,  is 
only  an  ordinaiy  ac  t  of  duty.  Look  at  yonder  window  of 
the  king's  eliand)er  : — one  morning  a  royal  cane  was  seen 
whirling  out  of  it.  and  plumped  among  the  courtiers  and 
guard  of  honour  below.  King  Louis  had  al)solutely.  and 
with  his  own  hand.  Hung  his  own  cane  out  of  the  window, 
'  beeause,'  said  he.  "  I  won't  demean  myself  by  striking 
a  gentleman  I  "  ()  miracle  of  magnanimity  !  Lauzun  was 
not  eaned.  Ijecause  he  jjesought  ^lajesty  to  kec})  his 
pi'omise, — only  im])risoned  for  ten  years  in  Lignerol.  alotij 
with  banished  Foiujuet  ; — and  a  pietty  stoiy  is  Fou- 
quet's.  too. 

Out  of  the  window  the  king's  augir-t  head  was  one  day 
thrust,  when  old  ( 'onde  was  painfully  toiling  up  the  steps 
of  the  eourt  below.  '  Don't  hiu'ry  your>clf,  my  cousin.' 
cries  Magnanimity  ;  '  one  who  has  to  caiiy  so  many  laurels 
cannot  walk  fast."  At  which  all  the  courtiers,  lackeys, 
mistresses,  chand^erlains.  Jesuits,  and  scullions,  clasp  their 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  Men  aie  affected  by  the  tale 
to  tliis  very  day.  For  a  century  and  three-quarters,  have 
not  all  the  books  that  speak  of  Versaihes.  or  Louis  (^uatorze, 
told  the  story  '! — "  Don't  luury  yourself,  my  cousin  !  ' 
O  admirable  king  and  Christian  I  what  a  2>itch  of  conde- 
scension is  here,  that  the  greatest  king  of  all  the  world  should 
go  for  to  say  anything  so  kind,  and  really  tell  a  tottering 
old  gentleman,  worn  out  with  gout.  age.  and  wx»unds,  not 
to  w  alk  too  fast  ! 

What  a  proper  fund  of  slavishness  is  tlu>re  in  the  com- 
position of  mankind,  that  histories  like  tliese  should  be 
found  to  interest  and  awe  them.  Till  the  world's  end, 
most  likely,  this  story  will  have  its  ))lace  in  the  history 
books,  and  unborn  generations  will  leatl  it.  and  tenderly 
be  moved  bv  it.     I  am  sure  that   Magnanimity  went   to 
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bed  that  night,  pleased  and  happy,  intimately  convinced 
that  he  had  done  an  action  of  sublime  virtue,  and  liad  easy 
slumbers  and  sweet  dreams, — especially  if  he  had  talcen 
a  light  supper,  and  not  too  vehemently  attacked  his  ew  cas 
de  nuit. 

That  famous  adventure,  in  which  the  en  cas  de  nuit  was 
brought  into  use,  for  the  sake  of  one  Poquelin,  alias 
Moliere  ; — how  often  has  it  been  described  and  admired  t 
This  Poquelin,  though  king's  valet  de  chambre,  \\as,  by 
profession,  a  vagrant ;  and,  as  such,  looked  coldly  on  by 
the  great  lords  of  the  palace,  who  refused  to  eat  with  him. 
Majesty,  hearing  of  this,  ordered  his  en  cas  de  nuit  to  be 
placed  on  the  table,  and  positively  cut  off  a  ^^■ing,  with  his 
o^^'n  knife  and  fork,  for  Poquelin's  use.  0  !  thrice  happy 
Jean  Baptiste  !  The  king  has  actually  sate  down  A\ith 
him,  cheek  by  jowl,  had  the  liver- \\ing  of  a  fowl,  and  given 
Moliere  the  gizzard  ;  put  his  imperial  legs  under  the  same 
maliogany,  sub  iisdem  trabibus.  A  man,  after  such  an 
honour,  can  look  for  little  else  in  this  world  :  he  has  tasted 
the  utmost  conceivable  earthly  hajjpiness,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  now  but  to  fold  his  arms,  and  look  up  to  heaven,  and 
sing  '  Nunc  dimittis,'  and  die. 

Do  not  let  us  abuse  poor  old  Louis,  on  account  of  this 
monstrous  pride  ;  but  only  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the 
fools  who  believed  and  worshipped  it.  If,  honest  man, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  almost  a  god,  it  was  only  because 
thousands  of  people  had  told  him  so — people,  only  liaK 
liars,  too,  Avho  did,  in  the  depths  of  their  slavish  respect, 
admire  the  man  almost  as  much  as  they  said  they  did. 
If,  when  he  appeared  in  his  five-hundred-milhon  coat, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  done,  before  the  Siamese  ambassadors, 
the  courtiers  began  to  shade  their  eyes,  and  long  for  para- 
sols, as  if  this  Bourbonic  sun  was  too  hot  for  them  ;  indeed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  believe  that  there  was 
something  dazzling  about  his  person  :  he  had  half  a  million 
of  eager  testimonies  to  this  idea.  Who  Mas  to  tell  him 
the  truth  ? — Only  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  did  trembling 
courtiers  dare  whisper  to  him,  after  much  circumlocution, 
that  a  certain  battle  had  been  fought  at  a  place  called 
Ble.iheim,  and  that  Eugene  and  Marlborough  had  stopped 
his  long  career  of  triumphs.     . 

'  On  11  est  plus  heureux  a  notrc  age'  says  the  old  man, 
to  one  of  his  old  generals,  Melcoming  Tallard,  after  his 
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defeat  :  and  In-  rcwaids  him  with  honours,  as  if  he  liad 
ronie  from  a  \i(t()iy.  'I'herc  i>.  if  you  ^\ill.  sometliing 
magnanimous  it>  thi>  wch-omc  to  his  conquered  general, 
this  stout  protest  against  Fate.  Disaster  succeeds  disaster  ; 
armies  after  armies  march  out  to  meet  fiery  Eugene  and 
that  dogged  fatal  Englishman,  and  disappeai'  in  tlie  sniokc 
of  the  enemies"  cannon.  Even  at  Versailles  you  may 
almost  hear  it  roaring  at  last  :  l)ut  wlien  courtiers,  who 
have  forgotten  their  (lod.  now  talk  nf  (|uittin<:  this  grand 
temple  of  his,  old  Loui>  plucks  up  ln'art.  and  will  never 
hear  of  surrendei'.  All  the  uold  and  siUcr  at  Versailles  he 
melts,  to  find  bread  for  his  ai mies  ;  all  the  jewels  on  his 
tive-hundred-million  coat  he  pawn>  resolutely:  and. 
bidding  Villars  go  and  mak''  the  la>t  strug<ile  but  one. 
promises,  if  his  general  is  defeated,  to  phue  himself  at  tlie 
liead  of  his  nobles,  and  die  Kint:  of  France.  Indeed,  aftei- 
a  man.  for  sixty  year>.  ha>  l>een  performing;  the  jiart  of 
a  hei-o.  some  of  the  real  hereiic  stuff  nuist  have  entered 
into  his  composition,  whethei'  he  would  oi'  not.  When 
the  great  Elliston  was  enaetini^  the  ])ait  of  KitiLT  (udiire  the 
Fourth,  in  the  play  of  Tlu  Connuiiinii.  at  Hiuiy  Lane, 
the  galleries  applauded  very  loudly  his  sua\  ity  and  majestic 
demeanour,  at  which  Elliston.  inflamed  by  the  popular 
loyalty  (and  by  some  fermented  liqueur  in  which,  it  is  .said, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulgiuLO.  burst  into  tears,  and, 
spreading  out  hi.s  arms,  exclaimed  :  "  Bless  ye.  bless  ye, 
my  people  I  '  Don't  let  us  laugh  at  his  EUistonian  majesty, 
nor  at  the  peojjle  who  clapped  hands,  and  yelled  "  bravo.' 
in  prai.se  of  him.  The  ti})sy  old  manager  did  really  feel 
that  he  was  a  hero  at  that  moment  ;  and  the  people,  wild 
with  delight  and  attachment  for  a  magnificent  coat  and 
breeches,  surely  were  uttering  the  true  sentiments  of 
loyalty,  which  consists  in  reverencing  these  and  other 
articles  of  costume.  In  this  fifth  act.  then,  of  his  long 
royal  drama,  old  Louis  performed  his  part  excellently  ; 
and,  when  the  curtain  ch'ops  u})on  him.  he  lies,  dressed 
majestically,  in  a  becoming  kingly  attitude,  as  a  kinu  should. 
The  king,  his  successor,  has  not  left,  at  \'eisailles,  half 
so  much  occasion  for  moi'alizini:  ;  j)eiha])s  the  neighboui'ing 
Pare  aux  Cerfs  would  atford  bettei-  illustrations  of  his 
reign.  The  life  of  his  great  giandsiic.  the  errand  Lama  of 
France,  seems  to  ha\-e  fiiuhtened  Louis,  the  well-beloved. 
who   understood   that    loneliness    is   one   of   the   necessarv 
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conditions  of  divinity  ;  and,  being  of  a  jovial,  companion- 
able turn,  aspired  not  beyond  manhood.  Only  in  the 
matter  of  ladies  did  he  surpass  his  predecessor,  as  Solo- 
mon did  David.  War  he  eschewed,  as  his  grandfather 
bade  him  ;  and  his  simple  taste  found  little  in  this  world 
to  enjoy  beyond  the  mulling  of  chocolate,  and  the  frying  of 
pancakes.  Look,  here  is  the  room  called  Laboratoire  du 
Roi,  where,  with  his  own  hands,  he  made  his  mistress' 
breakfast  :— here  is  the  little  door  through  which,  from 
her  apartments  in  the  upper  story,  the  chaste  Du  Barri 
came  stealing  down  to  the  arms  of  the  \veary,  feeble, 
gloomj^  old  man.  But  of  women  he  was  tired  long  since, 
and  even  pancake-frying  had  palled  upon  him.  What  had 
he  to  do,  after  forty  years  of  reign  ; — after  having  exhausted 
everything  ?  Every  pleasure  that  Dubois  could  invent  for 
his  hot  youth,  or  cunning  Lebel  could  minister  to  his  old 
age,  was  flat  and  stale  ;  used  up  to  the  very  dregs  :  every 
shilling  in  the  national  purse  had  been  squeezed  out,  by 
Pompadour  and  Du  Barri  and  such,  brilliant  ministers  of 
state.  He  had  found  out  the  vanity  of  pleasure,  as  his 
ancestor  had  discovered  the  vanity  of  glory  :  indeed  it 
Avas  high  time  that  he  should  die.  And  die  he  did  ;  and 
round  his  tomb,  as  round  that  of  his  grandfather  before 
liim,  the  starving  people  sung  a  dreadful  chorus  of  curses, 
A\hich  were  the  only  epitaphs,  for  good  or  for  evil,  that 
were  raised  to  his  memory. 

As  for  the  courtiers  :— the  knights  and  nobles,  the 
unbought  grace  of  life,  they,  of  course,  forgot  him  in  one 
minute  after  his  death,  as  the  way  is.  When  the  king 
dies,  the  officer  appointed  opens  his  chamber  window,  and 
calling  out  into  the  court  below,  Le  Roi  est  mort,  breaks 
his  cane,  takes  another  and  waves  it,  exclaiming,  Vive  le 
Roi  !  Straightway  all  the  loyal  nobles  begin  yelling  Vive 
le  Roi !  and  the  officer  goes  round  solemnly,  and  sets 
yonder  great  clock  in  the  Cour  de  Marbre  to  the  hour  of 
the  king's  death.  This  old  Louis  had  solemnly  ordained  ; 
but  the  Versailles  clock  \\as  only  set  twice  ;  there  was  no 
shouting  of  Vive  le  Roi  when  the  successor  of  Louis  XV 
mounted  to  heaven  to  join  his  sainted  family. 

Strange  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings  have  always  been 
very  recreating  and  profitable  to  us  :  M'hat  a  fine  one  is 
that  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  as  Madame  Campan  tells 
it  !     One  night  the  gracious  monarch  came  back  ill  from 
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'.rriaiiun  ;  the  di^^case  luiiird  out  to  lie  the  smallpox; 
so  Aiolciit  that  ten  pro})lt',  of  those  who  had  to  eiitei-  his 
chamber,  eauglit  the  int'eetioii  and  died.  The  whole  eouit 
flics  from  him  :  only  poor  old  fat  Mesdames.  the  king's 
daughters.  })ersi8t  in  remaining  at  his  bedside,  and  praying 
for  his  souFs  welfare. 

On  the  10th  May.  1774.  the  w  liole  rourt  Jiad  assembled 
at  the  ehateaii.  the  (-Eil  de  Bteuf  was  full.  The  J)au})hiii 
had  determined  to  dejiart.  as  soon  as  the  king  liad  Itreathed 
his  last.  And  it  was  agreed,  by  tiie  ])eople  of  the  staliles, 
with  those  who  watehed  in  the  kings  looni.  tliat  a  hglited 
candle  should  be  plai-((l  in  a  window,  and  should  l)e  extin 
guished  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live.  'I'he  candle  w  a.- 
})ut  out  :  at  that  signal,  guards.  ])ages.  and  scjuires  mounterl 
on  horseback,  and  eveiything  was  made  icady  for  de- 
pai'ture.  The  Daui)hin  was  with  the  Dauphiness.  waiting 
together  for  the  news  of  the  king's  demise.  An  initii()is( 
)i<>i.^'( .  (ts  if  oj  thuii(hr.  ini'^  ItKird  in  (h<  tuxt  room  :  it  wa- 
till'  ciowd  of  courtiers,  who  were  deserting  the  dead  king's 
aiiartment.  in  order  to  2)ay  their  eoui't  to  the  new  power 
of  Louis  XVL  Madame  de  Noailles  entered,  and  was  the 
first  to  salute  the  (pieen  by  her  title  of  Queen  of  Fianic. 
and  begged  their  Majesties  to  (piit  their  aj^artments.  to 
ri'ceive  the  princes  and  gi'cat  lords  of  the  couit.  desiidus 
to  j)ay  their  homage  to  the  new  sovereigns.  Leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm.  a  handkerchief  to  hei-  eyes,  in  the  most 
touching  attitude.  ^Marie  .\ntoinette  recci\cd  these  hrst 
\  isits.  On  quitting  the  clKUubei'  w  licic  the  dead  king  lay. 
the  Due  de  Villequier  bade  M.  Ander\ille.  Hrst  suigeon  of 
the  king,  to  open  and  embalm  the  body  :^it  would  ha\e 
been  certain  death  to  the  surgeon.  "  1  am  reatly.  sir. 
said  he.  'but.  whilst  1  am  o])erating.  you  nuist  hold  the 
head  of  the  corpse  :  your  charge  demands  it.'  The  Duke 
went  away  without  a  word,  and  the  body  was  neither 
opened  nor  embalmed.  A  few  humble  domestics  and  pool- 
workmen  watched  by  the  renuiins.  and  performed  the  last 
offices  to  their  ma.ster.  The  surgeons  ordered  spirits  of 
wine  to  be  poured  into  tiie  coffin. 

They  huddled  the  king's  body  into  a  p(tst-<haisc  :  and, 
in  this  deploral)le  ecjuiiiagc.  with  an  escoit  of  about 
forty  men.  Louis,  the  well-beloved,  was  carried,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  from  X'ersailles  to  Saint  Denis,  antl  then 
thrown  into  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  Trance  1 

M  o 
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If  any  man  is  cairious,  and  can  get  permission,  he  may 
mount  to  the  roofs  of  the  palace,  and  see  where  Louis  XVI 
used,  royally,  to  amuse  himself,  by  gazing  upon  the  doings 
of  all  the  town's-people  below,  with  a  telescope.  Behold 
that  balcony,  A\'here,  one  morning,  he,  his  queen,  and  the 
little  Dauphin  stood,  with  Cromwell  Grandison  Lafayette 
by  their  side,  who  kissed  Her  Majesty's  hand,  and  pro- 
tected her  ;  and  then,  lovingly  surrounded  by  his  jieople, 
the  king  got  into  a  coach,  and  came  to  Paris  :  nor  did  His 
iMajesty  ride  much  in  coaches  after  that. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  the  king,  in  the  upper  galleries, 
clothed  in  red  and  gold,  riding  a  fat  horse,  brandishing  a 
sword,  on  Avhich  the  Avord  '  Justice '  is  inscribed,  and 
looking  remarkably  stupid  and  uncomfortable.  You  see 
that  the  horse  A\ill  throw  him  at  the  very  first  fling  ;  and 
as  for  the  sword,  it  never  Mas  made  for  such  hands  as  his, 
which  were  good  at  holding  a  corkscrew,  or  a  carving 
knife  ;  but  not  clever  at  the  management  of  A\eapons  of 
war.  Let  those  pity  him  who  will ;  call  him  saint  and 
martyr  if  you  please  ;  but  a  martyr  to  what  principle  was 
he  ?  Did  he  frankly  support  either  party  in  his  kingdom  ; 
or  cheat  and  tamper  with  both  ?  He  might  have  escaped,  but 
he  must  have  his  supper,  and  so  his  family  was  butchered, 
and  his  kingdom  lost,  and  he  had  his  bottle  of  Burgundy  in 
comfort  at  Varennes.  A  single  charge,  upon  the  fatal 
tenth  of  August,  and  the  monarchy  might  have  been  his 
once  more  :  but  he  is  so  tender-hearted,  that  he  lets  his 
friends  be  murdered  before  his  eyes,  almost  ;  or,  at  least, 
when  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  his  duty  and  his  kingdom, 
and  has  skulked  for  safety  into  the  reporter's  box,  at  the 
National  Assembly.  There  Mere  hundreds  of  brave  men 
Mho  died  that  day,  and  Mere  martyrs,  if  you  Mill  ;  poor 
neglected  tenth-rate  courtiers,  for  the  most  part,  m'Iio  had 
forgotten  old  slights  and  disappointments,  and  left  their 
places  of  safety,  to  come  and  die,  if  need  Mere,  sharing 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  the  monarchy.  Monarchy  was 
a  great  deal  too  humane  to  fight  along  Mith  these,  and  so 
left  them  to  the  pikes  of  Santerre,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
men  of  the  Sections.  But  we  are  Mandering  a  good  ten 
miles  from  Versailles,  and  from  the  deeds  Mhich  Louis  XVI 
performed  there. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  such  a  smart  journeyman  black- 
smith, that  he  might,  if  Fate  had  not  perversely  placed  a  ^ 
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ci'owii  on  his  head.  huAC  curned  a  cuuplc  of  louis  c\fiy 
^\c't'k,  by  the  making  of  locks  and  keys.  Those  \vh(»  will, 
may  see  the  ^\•Ol•kshop,  where  he  employed  many  useful 
hours  ;  Madame  Ehzabeth  ^\as  at  })rayeis  ;  meanwhile, 
the  queen  was  making  ])leasant  |)arties  with  her  ladies  ; 
Monsieur  the  Count  d'Artois  was  learning  to  dance  on  the 
tight-rope  ;  and  Monsieur  de  Provence  was  cultivating 
r eloquence  du  billet,  and  studying  his  favourite  Horace. 
It  is  said  that  each  member  of  the  august  family  succeeded 
remarkably  well  in  his  or  hei'.  pursuits  ;  big  Monsieur's 
httle  notes  are  still  cited.  At  a  minuet  oi-  sillabub,  poor 
Antoinette  was  uinivalled  :  and  Charles,  on  tlie  tight-rope, 
was  so  graceful  and  so  fjentil,  that  Madame  .Sa([ui  might  en\  y 
liim.  The  time  only  was  out  of  joint  :  O  cursed  spite, 
that  e\er  such  harmless  creatures  as  these  were  bidden  to 
right  it  ! 

A  walk  to  the  little  'J'rianon  is  both  pleasing  and  moial  ; 
no  doubt  the  reader  has  seen  the  pretty  fantastical  gardens 
which  environ  it  :  the  groves  and  temples  ;  the  stieams 
and  caverns  (whither,  as  the  guide  tells  you.  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  it  was  the  custom  of  Marie  Antoinette 
to  retire,  with  her  favourite.  Madame  de  Lamballe)  :  the 
lake,  and  Swiss  village,  are  pretty  little  toys,  moreover  ; 
and  the  cicerone  of  the  place  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
different  cottages  which  surround  the  ])iece  of  water,  and 
tell  the  names  of  the  royal  mascjueraders  who  inhabited 
each.  In  the  long  cottage,  close  upon  the  lake,  dwelt  the 
Seigneur  du  Village,  no  les,s  a  })ersonage  than  Louis  X\'  ; 
Louis  X\\,  the  Dauphin,  was  tlu>  liailli  ;  near  his  cottage 
is  that  of  Monseigneur  the  Count  d'Artois.  who  was  the 
miller;  opposite,  lived  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  enacted 
the  part  of  gamekeeper  (oi',  indee<;l.  any  other  role,  for  it 
does  not  signify  much)  :  near  him  wa.s  the  Prince  de  Ivolian, 
who  was  the  aumc^nier  :  and  yonder  is  the  ])retty  little. 
dairy,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  fair  Mariu  An- 
toinette herself. 

I  forget  whether  Mon.sieui'.  the  fat  Count  of  I'rovence, 
took  any  share  of  this  i-oyal  mas(|uerading  ;  but  look  at 
the  names  of  the  other  si.x  actors  of  the  comedy,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  any  i)erson  for  whom  Fate  had  such 
dreadful  visitations  in  store.  Fancy  the  party,  in  the 
days  of  their  prospei-ity.  here  gathei-(^d  at  Trianon,  and 
seated    under   the    tall    ])Oj)lars,    by    the   lake,    discoursing 
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familiarly  together  :  supjiose,  of  a  sudden,  some  conjuring 
Cagliostro  of  the  time  is  introduced  among  them,  and 
foretells  to  them  tlie  woes  that  are  about  to  come.  '  You, 
Monsieur  I'Aumonier,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
princes,  the  passionate  admirer  of  that  fair  queen  who  sits 
by  your  side,  shall  be  the  cause  of  her  ruin  and  your  own,^ 
and  shall  die  in  disgrace  and  exile.  You,  son  of  the  Condes, 
shall  live  long  enough  to  see  your  royal  race  overthrown, 
and  shall  die  by  the  hands  of  a  hangman.-  You,  oldest 
son  of  Saint  Louis,  shall  perish  by  the  executioner's  axe  ; 
that  beautiful  head,  0  Antoinette  !  the  same  ruthless  blade 
shall  sever.'  '  They  shall  kill  me  first,'  says  Lamballc,  at 
the  queen's  side.  '  Yes,  truly,'  replies  the  soothsayer, 
'  for  Fate  prescribes  ruin. for  your  mistress,  and  all  who  love 
her.'  ^  '  And,'  cries  Monsieur  d'Artois,  '  do  I  not  love  my 
sister,  too  ?     I  pray  you  not  to  omit  me  in  your  prophesies.' 

To  ^\  hom.  Monsieur  Cagliostro  says,  scornfuUj',  '  you 
may  look  for\\ard  to  fifty  years  of  life,  after  most  of  these 
are  laid  in  the  grave.  You  shall  be  a  king,  but  not  die  one  ; 
and  shall  leave  the  crown  only  ;  not  the  worthless  head 
that  shall  wear  it.  Thrice  shall  you  go  into  exile  ;  you  shall 
fly  from  the  people,  first,  Avho  would  have  no  more  of  you 
and  your  race  ;  and  you  shall  return  home  over  half  a 
million  human  corpses,  that  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of 
you,  and  of  a  tyrant  as  great  as  the  greatest  of  your  famil}'. 
Again  driven  away,  your  bitterest  enemy  shall  bring  you 
back.  But  the  strong  limbs  of  France  are  not  to  be 
chained  by  such  a  paltry  yoke  as  you  can  put  on  her ;  you 
shall  be  a  tyrant,  but  in  will  only  ;  and  shall  have  a  sceptre, 
but  to  see  it  robbed  from  your  hand.' 

'  And,  pray.  Sir  Conjuror,  who  shall  be  the  robber  ?  ' 
asked  Monsieur  the  Count  d'Artois. 

This  I  cannot  say,  for  here  my  dream  ended.     The  fact 

'  In  the  diamond-necklace  affair. 

'  He  was  found  hanging  in  his  own  bed-room. 

'  Among  the  many  lovers  that  rumour  gave  to  the  queen,  poor 
Fersen-is  the  most  remarkable.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  for 
her  a  high  and  perfectly  pure  devotion.  He  was  the  chief  agent  in 
the  luckless  escape  to  Varennes  ;  was  lurking  in  Paris  during  the 
time  of  her  captivity  ;  and  was  concerned  in  the  many  fruitless 
plots  that  were  made  for  her  rescue.  Fersen  lived  to  be  an  old  man. 
but  died  a  dreadful  and  violent  death.  He  Mas  dragged  from  his 
carriage  by  the  mob,  in  Stockholm,  and  murdered  by  them. 
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is.  T  had  fallen  a^lrcp.  on  one  of  the  stdiic-hcihlif-  iii  the 
Avomn'  (If  l*aiis  ;  and.  at  tliis  instant,  was  aw  akciitd  t)\ 
Ji  wliirlinu'  nf  cariiaiio.  and  a  izicat  clattrrini:'  (it  national 
tiiiards,  lancers,  and  (Hitiideis.  in  icd.  ]li.s  M  \.IEST^  . 
Louts  Phuji'I-p:.  was  (xcini:  to  pay  a  \isit  to  the  jyalacc, 
wliich  contains  several  pictnrfs  of  his  own  Ldorioiis  actions, 
and  which  has  been  dedicated.  l)V  him.  to  all  the  glories  of 
France. 
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^. 
A  WORD  OX  THE  AXXIALS 

[Frasf /'.v   M(i(jazin(,    W'Cvmln'V.   1837] 

A  PARCEL  of  the  little  gilded  books,  w  hieh  oenerally  make 
their  appearanee  at  this  season,  now  lies  before  us.  There 
are  the  Friendship''.'^  Offering  em]:)0ssed.  and  the  Forgef-Me- 
Xoi  ill  morocco  ;  Jennings's  Lenidsrapi  in  dark  green,  and 
the  Christifin  Keepsetke  in  ))ea  ;  (Ions  of  Beaiity  in  shabby 
green  calico,  and  Flonrrs  o/  LnvtJiniss  in  tawdry  red 
woollen  :  nioreoNcr.  the  Jinu  mh  Screip-ljook  for  good  little 
boys  and  girls  :  and.  among  a  host  of  others,  and  greatest 
of  all.  the  Book  oj  ii(  ms.  with  no  less  than  foi-ty-threc  ])retiy 
]»ietin'es.  for  the  small  sum  of  one  gmnea  and  a  half. 

Now.  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  a  pictty 
book,  containing  a  good  seleetion  of  modein  ))oetry  and 
a  series  of  vignettes  (w  hich.  though  ratlier  small,  are  chieHy 
from  good  sketches,  or  pictures),  and  of  Jciuiings's  Land- 
scape Annual}  which  contains  the  admirable  designs  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  nothing  can  be  more  trumpery  than  the  whole 
collection — as  works  of  art.  we  mean.  They  tend  tt) 
encourage  bad  taste  in  the  pub^lic,  bad  engraving,  and 
worse  painting.  As  to  their  literaiy  ])retensions.  they  are 
such  as  they  have  been  in  former  years.  Tliere  have  been, 
as  we  take  it,  since  the  first  fashion  for  Animals  lame  uj), 
some  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  the  kind  ;  and  siuh 
a  display  of  miserable  mediocrity,  such  a  collection  of 
feeble  verse,  such  a  gathering  of  small  wit.  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  any  other  series.  But  the  wicked  critics  have 
sufficiently  abused  them  alicady:  and  oui'  business,  there- 
fore, at  present,  is  chiefiy  w  ith  the  pictoiial  part  of  the  books. 

The  ciiief  point  upon  which  the  publishers  and  ]iroprictors 

'  Jennings's  Lnnd^ra pi  AnniKil  /<./■  1,S,3S  :  Spniu  (Vi'l  Morocco. 
By  Thomas  Roscuc.  Illustiaicd  ticin  diuwingi^  \>y  I'avid  KolxTts. 
8vo.     London.  IS.'JS. 
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y 
of  these  works  have  insisted,  is  the  eneouragement  which 
they  have  afforded  to  art  and  artists,  by  keeping  them 
constantly  before  the  world,  set  off  by  all  the  advantages 
of  a  pretty  binding,  a  skilful  engraver,  and  a  poet,  paid  at 
a  shilling  a  line,  more  or  less,  to  point  out  the  beauties  of 
the  artists'  compositions,  and  to  awaken,  by  his  verses  or 
his  tale,  the  public  attention  towards  the  painter.  But  the 
poor  painter  is  only  the  publisher's  slave  :  to  Uve,  he  must 
not  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  but  cater,  as  best  he 
may,  for  the  public  inclination  ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  his  art  is  little  better  than  a  kind  of  prostitution  ; 
for  the  species  of  pictorial  skill  which  is  exhibited  in  such 
books  as  Beauty's  Costume,  the  Book  of  Beauty,  Finden's 
Tableaux,  &c.,  is  really  nothing  better. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  these  books  and  designs 
one  by  one — they  all  bear  the  same  character,  and  are 
exactly  like  the  Books  of  Beauty,  Flowers  of  Loveliness,  and 
so  on,  which  appeared  last  year.  A  large  weak  plate, 
done  in  what  we  believe  is  called  the  stipple  style  of  engrav- 
ing, a  woman  br.dly  drawn,  with  enormous  eyes — a  tear, 
perhaps,  upon  each  cheek,  and  an  exceedingly  low-cut 
dress — pats  a  greyhound,  or  weeps  into  a  flower-pot,  or 
delivers  a  letter  to  a  bandy-legged,  curly-headed  page. 
An  immense  train  of  white  satin  fiUs  up  one  corner  of  the 
plate  ;  an  urn,  a  stone-railing,  a  fountain,  and  a  bunch  of 
hollyhocks,  adorn  the  other  ;  the  picture  is  signed  Sharpe, 
Parris,  Corbould,  Corbaux,  Jenkins,  Brown,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  is  entitled  '  the  Pearl,'  '  la  Dolorosa,'  '  la 
Biondina,'  '  le  Gage  d' Amour,'  '  the  Forsaken  One  of 
Florence,'  '  the  Water-lily,'  or  some  such  name.  Miss 
Landon,  Miss  Mitford,  or  my  Lady  Blessington,  writes 
a  song  upon  the  opposite  page,  about  water-lily,  chilly, 
stilly,  shivering  beside  a  streamlet,  phghted,  blighted,  love- 
benighted,  falsehood  sharper  than  a  gimlet,  lost  affection, 
recollection,  cut  connexion,  tears  in  torrents,  true-love 
token,  spoken,  broken,  sighing,  djnng,  girl  of  Florence,  and 
so  on.  The  poetry  is  quite  worthy  of  the  picture,  and  a  little 
sham  sentiment  is  employed  to  illustrate  a  little  sham  art. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  who  are  the  gods  from  whom 
these  fair  poetesses  draw  their  inspiration  (and,  whatever 
be  their  Castaly,  they  have,  as  it  were,  but  to  turn  the 
cock,  and  out  comes  a  ready  dribble  of  poetry,  which  lasts 
for  any  given  time),  or  who  are  the  persons  from  whom 
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the  painters  recoivo  thcii'  orders.  It  caiiiiot  bo  su))])(isc(l 
tliat  ADss  Landoii.  a  woman  of  L^niius, — Miss  ^Mitfoid. 
a  lady  of  exqui;;le  wit  and  taste — should,  of  their  own 
accord,  sit  down  to  indite  nambv-jtainby  verses  about  silly. 
half-decent  pictures  :  or  that  Jenkin.s.  Pariis.  ^leadows. 
and  Co.  are  not  fatigued  l)y  this  time  with  the  ])altiy 
labour  assigned  to  them.  ^Ir.  Parris  has  exhausted  all 
possible  varieties  of  ringlets,  eyelashes,  naked  shoulders, 
and  slim  waists  :  Mr.  Meadows,  as  a  humorous  jiainter, 
possesses  very  great  comic  feeling  and  skill  :  w  ho  sets  them 
to  this  wretclied  woi'k  ? — to  pamt  these  eternal  fancy 
portraits,  of  ladies  in  voluptuous  attitudes  and  various 
stages  of  deshabille,  to  awaken  the  dormant  sensibilities  of 
misses  in  their  teens,  oi'  tickle  the  worn-out  ])alales  of 
eldeily  rakes  and  rouh  f  \A'hat  a  noble  oecupation  foi  a 
poet  !  What  a  delicate  task  for  an  artist  I  "  How  sweet  !" 
says  miss,  examining  some  voluptuous  Inez,  or  some  loving 
Haidee.  and  sighing  for  an  o])]:)ortunity  to  imitate  her. 
'  How  rich  !  "  says  the  gloating  old  l)achelor.  who  has  hi.-- 
bedroom  hung  round  with  them,  or  the  dandy  young  slioj)- 
man.  who  can  only  afford  to  ])uichase  two  or  three  of  the 
most  undressed  :  and  the  one  dreams  of  opera-giils  and 
French  milliners,  and  the  other,  of  the  '  splendid  women  ' 
that  he  has  seen  in  Mr.  Yates's  last  new  ]iiece  at  the  Adeli)hi. 

The  publishers  of  tliese  jjrints  allow  that  the  taste  is 
execrable  which  renders  such  abominatir»ns  ])0]»ular.  but 
the  public  will  buy  nothing  else,  and  the  ))uhlic  must  lie 
fed.  The  painter,  perhajis.  admits  that  he  abuses  his 
talent  (that  noble  gift  of  C^od.  which  was  given  him  for 
a  better  jjurpose  than  to  catei  foi'  tlie  a])petites  of  faded 
debauchees)  :  but  he  must  live,  and  he  has  no  other  resource. 
Exactly  the  same  excuse  might  V)e  made  ))y  Mrs.  Cole. 

Let  us  look  at  the  K(rpsak( }  whicli  is  in  pink  calico  this 
year,  having  discarded  its  old  skin  of  watered  crimson  silk. 
The  size  of  the  book  is  lai'ger  than  formeily.  and  the  names 
of  the  contributors  (distinguished  thougli  they  lie)  with- 
drawn from  the  public  altogether  :  the  editoi-  stating,  in 
a  preface,  that  if  the  public  iik(>  this  jilan.  the  mystery  shall 
be  sedulously  guarded  :  if  otherwise,  in  th(^  next  series  the 
great  names  of  the  contrihutors  to  the  K((]t.<akf  shall  l)e 
publislied.  as  of  old. 

'  Tlie   Keepsake  f"/-  bsHS.     Iteynl  Svo.     T/mdiiii.  Lontrinan. 
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Theiv  are  a  dozen  plates.  A  pretty  lady,  of  course,  by 
C'halon,  for  a  frontispiece  ;  next  comes  an  engraving,  called, 
touchingly,  '  The  First.'  This  represents  a  Greek  kissing 
a  Turkish  lady  ;  and,  following  it,  is  a  third  plate,  with 
heart-breaking  pathos,  entitled  '  The  Last,'  It  is  our  old 
friend  Conrad,  with  Medora  dead  in  her  bed  ;  but  there  are 
some  other  words  tricked  up  to  this  old  tune  :  '  What  !  is 
the  ladye  sleeping  !  '  &c.  We  think  we  can  recognize,  in 
spite  of  the  incog.,  the  fair  writer  who  calls  Conrad's  mis- 
tress a  ladye.  The  next  is  a  very  good  engraving,  from 
a  clever  picture  by  Mr.  Herbert.  A  fierce  Persian  signifi- 
cantly touches  his  sword  ;  a  melancholy  girl,  in  front,  looks 
timidly  and  imploringly  at  the  spectator.  Who  can  have 
written  the  history  whi<?h  has  been  tagged  to  this  print  ? 
Is  it  Lord  Nugent,  or  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wort  ley,  or 
Lady  Blessington,  or  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  Lady  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  ?  It  is  of  the  most  profound 
and  pathetic  cast,  and  is  called  '  My  Turkish  Visit.'  We 
quote  from  it,  chiefly  to  show  the  manner  in  ^hich  these 
matters  are  arranged  between  \\'riter  and  publisher  :  the 
tale  itself  is  a  perfect  curiosity. 

A  lady  introduces  the  supposed  authoress  (for,  though 
the  ego  is  feminine  in  this  tale,  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  noblemen  or  noblewomen  may  have  UTitten  it) 
to  Namicli  Pasha,  the  Turkish  ambas.sador  at  Paris.  The 
authoress  longs  to  see  a  real  Turk,  his  excellency,  Namich, 
not  being  enough  Mahometan  for  lier.  Namich  wears 
a  skull-cap  and  a  frock-coat  ;  her  Turk  (dear  enthusiast  !) 
must  have  a  turban,  a  yataghan,  a  pair  of  papooshes, 
a  kelaat,  a  salamalick  (for  other  Turkish  terms,  consult 
Anastasius  and  Miss  Pardoe),  and,  perhaps,  a  harem  to 
boot.  The  gallant  Namich  has  the  v^ery  thing  in  his  eye  ; 
and  the  very  next  day  the  authoress,  in  a  sledge  (sledges 
were  in  fashion  in  Paris  that  year),  drives  several  miles  down 
the  Versailles  Road,  to  the  kiosk  of  a  Turkish  diamond  mer- 
chant. O  happy  Lady  Skeggs  !  what  an  adventure  !  what 
an  imagination  above  all  !  Who  but  a  first-rate  genius 
could  have  invented  sucli  an  incident,  and  found  a  kiosk, 
and  a  Turk  domiciled  in  it,  on  the  road  to  Versailles  ? 

Her  ladyship  arrives  at  the  kio.sk,  and  thus  describes  its 
owner  : 

Sooliman  was  a  tall,  powerful,  but  emaciatod  man,  advanced  in 
years,  whose  countenance  bore  the  remains  of  )nueh  storn  beauty  ; 
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but  liis  large  dark  c_vr>  had  tlial  glaring  icstk'.-snc:5^  which  \\v  arc 
apt  to  ascribe  to  insanity  :  his  black  brows  weic  contracted  with 
severity,  and  his  m-  uth  bore  a  harsh  expression  amidst  the  Howing 
beard  which  surrounded  it. 

His  eostumt'  consisted  of  a  long,  lull  dress  of  violet-coloured  cloth. 
mrder  an  open  robe  of  dark  gicen.  the  cdiies  and  hanging  sjeevc^  ot 
the  latter  being  bordered  w  ith  rich  salijc  ;  a  fawn-coloured  Casluncrc 
formed  his  girdle,  in  which  w.is  placed  a  straight  ilagger  ;  yellovv 
pointed  slip])ers.  formed  his  garments,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a 
high  cap.  or  kal jKik.  with.out  (irnamcnt. 

riu'i'o  lie  is.  as  ficrec-jodkiiiL'  a  .Mus>iiliiiaii  as  heart  eduld 
wish  tor  ;  hut  a  strange  eii'attiic  of  a  Tiiik.  who  in  a  kio.-^k 
at  W'rsaillos.  with  an  alilidrrcnee  <>[  all  the  inii«'\  ations 
int  fodtieed  hy  the  giaiul  seignii»r.  and  a  deteiininat  ion  to 
stiek  by  old  eusloiiis.  has  ad<>|)te(l  n  f^rr-^ifm  <().-<lii)nc  ! 
Barikallah.  Bismillah.  ^Udl(>lm■t  rcsoiil  AUalii.  as  our  friend 
l'"iaser  ^  says,  he  is  an  Ispaiianee.  a  Shuiauzee.  a  Kizzilbash. 
and  no  mistake  ;  hut  not  a  'J'urk.  How  (hies  our  h)\ely 
authoress  explain  the  eceentiieity  ".' 

Proeeeding,  liowever.  with  the  interesttug  story,  her 
ladyship  is  iutrodueed  by  the  powerful  but  emaeiated  Turk 
to  his  daughter,  who  is  found  in  an  apartment,  of  which  \\c 
delight  to  give  the  following  tasty  deseri])tion  : 

l^nerging  from  daiknes-^.  1  was  dazzled  by  the  bright  winter 
Minbeams  pouring  into  one  of  the  nu>st  brilliantly  furnished  roonr-i 
I  had  ever  seen.  On  three  sides  it  was  fitted  up  with  hgured  vel\et 
sofas  :  but  the  south  sitic  A\a^  entirely  in  glass,  painted  in  gay  gar- 
lands, forming  part  of  a  con.seivatory.  which  was  hlled  w  ith  blossom- 
ing orange-trees  and  bright  exotics,  emitting  a  ilelicious  fiagranee. 
Three  or  four  beautiful  birds  were  ex]ianding  their  plumage  to  the 
light,  whilst  a  inorahli  fountain  of  jH'rfumed  water  thn-w  up  its 
wreaths  of  living  diamonds  at  the  entrance.  There  was  no  tire])hu-e  ; 
yet.  notwithstanding  the  chilly  season,  the  artificial  temjierature 
resembled  May  :  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  golden 
l)razier  filled  with  burning  scented  woods.  The  velvet  sofas  were 
of  lujht  green,  having  golden  flowers  and  tassels  :  a  number  of  //nih 
cushions  piled  near  the  window  were  worked  in  silver  ])atterns; 
and  one  of  irhtte  satin,  idyed  ivlfli  down,  had  idiat  I  concluded  iras 
a  Turkish  name  embroidered  in  seed  pearls. 

'  Not  the  eminent  publisher,  but  the  agreeable  writer  of  that 
name.  In  spite  of  the  author's  assertion  (wlio  obtained  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Persian  in  a  forty-three  years"  residence  at  Ispahan), 
we  fancy  the  figure  to  be  neither  Turk  nor  P(-rsian.  There  is  a 
Jew  model  about  town,  who  waits  upon  artists,  and  is  very  like 
Mr.  Herbert's  isooliman. — O.  V. 
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This  description  alone  is  A\ortli  a  guinea, — let  alone 
twelve  engravings,  and  a  pink  calico  cover.  Mr.  Bulwcr 
has  done  some  pretty  things  in  the  upholstery  line  of 
A\riting  ;  but,  ye  gods  !  A\hat  is  Pelham  to  compare  with 
our  friend  at  the  kiosk, — dirt,  at  \\liich  the  delicate  mind 
sickens — dross,  j)inchbeck,  compared  to  this  pure  gold. 
In  this  kiosk  on  the  Versailles  road,  nay,  in  one  little 
chamber  of  it,  we  have,  imprimis, 

Four  different  kinds  of  scents,  viz.  : 

1.  Scented  orange- trees  ; 

2.  Scented  exotics  ;  r 

3.  Scented  water  in  the  movable  fountain  ; 

4.  Scented  fire  in  the  golden  brazier  ; 

Three  different  kinds  of  sofas,  viz.,  light-green  velvet 
and  gold  ;  rose-pink  and  silver  ;  a\  hite  satin,  edged  AA'ith 
doun,  and  embroidered  with  seed  pearls. 

If  this  is  not  imagination,  where  tlie  deuce  is  it  to  be 
sought  for  '!  If  this  is  not  fine  writing,  genius  is  dead  ! 
But  we  must  not  keep  the  eager  public  from  the  rest  of  the 
description,  which  sweetly  runs  on  thus  : 

The  walls  of  white  and  gold  were  panelled,  and  inlaid  in  various 
arabesque  devices  ;  and,  instead  of  the  rough  'plafond,  too  common 
in  French  houses,  the  ceiling  was  richly  carved  and  ornamented 
in  pale  rose-colour  and  gold. 

Having  taken  full  time  to  remark  all  these  wonders — for  the 
negress  had  departed  instantly — I  approached  a  low  table,  on  which 
Avere  several  books  bound  in  velvet  and  gold  ;  a  writing-stand 
embossed  with  gems,  with  a  penholder  imitating  a  feather,  in  pearls. 
Beside  the  table,  on  a  beautiful  reading-stand,  and  covered  with  a 
gauze  and  gold  handkerchief,  was  a  large  volume,  clasped  with  an 
amethyst,  rvhich  I  concluded  was  the  Koran.  While  I  was  bending 
over  it,  I  heard  the  door  close  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and, 
on  looking  round,  I  felt  that  1  beheld  the  princess  of  this  fairy  palace, 
Aroineh  Hanoom,  the  daughter  of  Sooliman. 

Talk  of  the  silver-fork  school  of  romance,  gracious 
heavens  !  Give  silver  forks  for  the  future  to  base  grooms, 
or  lowly  dustmen.  A  silver  fork,  forsooth  !  it  may  serve 
to  transfix  a  saveloy,  or  to  perforate  a  roasted  tator  ;  but 
never  let  the  term  be  used  for  the  future  to  designate 
a  series  of  novels  which  pretend  to  describe  polite  life. 
After  this,  all  else  is  low  and  mean.  Who  before  ever 
imagined  a  Mussuhnan  writing  with  a  Bramah  penholder; 
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■who  ever  invented  ^ucli  jewels  for  an  inkstand,   ur  t1uii;i 
sueli  a  liandkerehief  over  sueli  a  reading-stand  ".' 

Tlie  authoi'ess  (if  not  a  she,  it  really  is  too  bad)  ingratiates 
herself  with  Miss  Hanoom  [^j  ul^-'l-  '^^^<^^  sleeps  with  lier 
on  the  very  same  night.  Tlie  beanties  of  the  diaw  ing-rooni 
are  outdone  ])y  the  splendour  of  the  best  ehaniber. 

Goiunah  (the  nigger  girl  before  mentioned)  having  entered  lo 
attend  us  for  the  night.  1  aeeoiupanied  Amineh  to  iier  own  apart- 
ment. 1  had  an  ini])ressioii  tliat  the  Turkish  ajiartments  were 
arranged  with  a  sim])Hcity  strongly  eontrasting  with  their  day- 
100ms  ;  so  that  1  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  new  sjilendour 
awaiting  me. 

fn  two  recesses,  draperied  witli  ;-ilk.  were  jiiles  of  mattresses, 
eovered  in  satin,  edged  with  silver  fringe  :  numerous  jjillows  of 
spotted  gauze  over  pink  satin  (we  breathe  again — it  cannot  be  a  man). 
and  eider-down  counterpanes  covered  witli  velvet.  On  Aminehs 
couch  the  latter  was  of  apricot-colound  ViJnt.  with  /('/■  initial-^  in 
small  pearls  in  the  centre  ;  at  the  side  of  each  couch  was  placed 
a  iiiu'ple  velvet  inayer-carpet.  A  beautiful  ntlni-rohnind  lamp 
gave  its  soft  light  around  :  and  long  after  Amineh  slumbered  I 
remained  in  a  waking  dream,  scarcely  daring  to  ask  my  delighted 
senses,  can  all  these  things  be  ".'  ' 

Sleep,  happy  Wilhehnina  Amelia,  we  will  follow  thee  no 
further. 

But  seriously,  or.  as  J)i'.  Lardner  says,  ■^iridtim.  is  this 
style  of  literature  to  continue  to  flourish  in  Enghunl  ".' 
Is  every  year  to  bring  more  nonsense  like  this,  for  foolish 
parents  to  give  to  their  foolish  children  ;  foi-  dull  people 
to  dawdle  over  till  the  dinner-l)ell  lings  ;  to  add  sometliing 
to  the  trash  on  my  ladyV  diawing-ioom  table,  or  in  .Miss's 
bookcase  '!  Quousquc  tdiahut  /  How  far.  ()  Keepsake, 
wilt  thou  abuse  our  forbearance  't  How  many  more  l»ad 
pictures  are  to  be  engraved,  how  many  inoie  dull  stoiies 
to  be  written,  how  long  will  journalists  pulf  and  the  gulled 
public  purchase  't  It  is  curious  to  read  the  titles  of  the 
Keepsake  prints,  as  they  follow  in  order  :  after  the  three 
first  which  we  have  noticed  come, 

The  Greek  Maiden  ; 

Zuleikha  ; 

Angelica  ; 

'  Our  friend  Mr.  Ycllowplush  has  made  iiKpiiries  as  to  the  autlnu- 
ship  of  this  tale,  and  his  report  is  thai  it  is  univcr^ally  aseribeil  in 
the  highest  circles  to  Miss  HowcU-and-. James. 
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Theresa  ; 

Walter  and  Ida  (a  clever  picture,  by  Edward  Corbould)  ; 

The  Silver  Lady  ; 

and  all  (save  the  one  uhich  we  have  marked)  bad — bad 
in  artistical  feeling,  careless  in  drawing,  poor  and  feeble  in 
effect.  There  is  not  one  of  these  beauties,  with  her  great 
eyes,  and  slim  waist,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
from  a  human  figure.  It  is  but  a  slovenly,  rickety,  Avooden 
imitation  of  it,  tricked  out  in  some  tawdry  feathers  and 
frippery,  and  no  more  like  a  real  woman  than  the  verses 
which  accompany  the  plate  are  like  real  poetry. 

There  are  one  or  two  shops  in  London  where  German 
prints  are  exhibited  in  the  windows  ;  it  is  humiliating  to 
pass  them,  and  contrast  the  art  of  the  two  countries. 
Look  at  the  Two  Leonoras,  for  instance,  and  contrast 
them  with  some  of  the  heroines  of  Mr.  Parris,  or  the  j^lump 
graces  of  Mr.  Meadows.  Take  his  picture  called  '  The 
Pansies,'  for  instance,  in  that  delectable  book  the  Flowers 
of  Loveliness,  and  contrast  it  with  the  German  print.  In 
the  latter,  nothing  escapes  the  artist's  industry,  or  is  too 
mean  for  him  to  slur  over  or  forget.  The  figures  are  of 
actual  real  flesh  and  blood  ;  their  dresses,  tlieir  ornaments, 
every  tittle  and  corner  of  the  whole  picture,  carefully 
copied  from  nature.  Mr.  Meadows  is,  perhaps,  more 
poetic  ;  he  trusts  to  genius,  and  draws  at  randotn  ;  and 
yet,  of  the  two  pictures,  which  is  the  most  poetical  and 
ideal  ?  thoiiie  simple,  life-like,  tender  Leonoras  with  sweet, 
calm  faces,  and  pure  earnest  eyes  ;  or  the  fat  indecency 
in  '  The  Pansies,'  ^  whose  shoulders  are  exposed  as  shoulders 
never  ought  to  be,  and  drawn  as  shoulders  never  were. 
Another  fat  creature,  in  equal  deshabille,  embraces  Fatima, 
No.  1  ;  a  third,  archly  smiling,  dances  away,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  flower — there  is  no  bone  or  muscle  in  that 
coarse  bare  bosom,  those  unnatural  naked  arms,  and  fat 
dumpy  fingers.  The  idea  of  the  picture  is  coarse,  mean, 
and  sensual — the  execution  of  it  no  better. 

We  have  seized  upon  Mr.  Meadows,  for  he  is  the  cleverest 
man  of  the  whole  bunch  of  artists  to  whom  this  style  of 
painting  is  confided,  and  can  do  far  better  things.     Why 

'  Flov^cra  of  Lovelinffi-s  :  Twelve  groups  of  Female  Figures  reprc- 
srnfing  FUnrers.  Designed  by  various  Artists,  with  Poetical  Illustra- 
tions, by  L.  E.  L.     London,  1838,  Ackermann. 
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not  conde-sceiul  to  be  decent,  and  eareful.  and  natural  '.' 
And  why  should  Miss  (.'orbaux  ]>aint  naked  women,  ealled 
water-lilies,  and  paint  them  ill  '.■'  or  Mr.  Uwins  design 
a  group  of  females  (the  Hyaeintlis).  who  have  limbs  that 
females  never  had.  and  eroueh  in  attitudes  so  preposterous 
and  unnatural  '!  Both  tliese  artists  have  shown  how  nnuh 
more  they  can  do  :  it  is  only  tlie  taste  of  the  age  w  hich 
leads  them  to  degrade  the  talent  with  wliidi  they  are 
gifted,  and  the  art  w  hich  they  i)rofess. 

It  is  tedious  to  continue  a  criticism  upon  a  subject  which 
offers  so  httle  room  for  remai'k  or  prai.se.  It  is  the  test 
of  a  good  picture,  after  seeing  it  once,  to  remember  it 
involuntarily,  as  it  wvrv.  and  to  distinguish  it  from  a  host 
of  the  inferior  brood.  Vet,  in  looking  through  those  dozen 
volumes  of  Annuals,  there  is  not  one  plate  in  the  mIioIc 
two  hundred  which  can  Ijc  recalled  to  memory  the  day 
after  it  has  been  seen.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  much  time 
and  cleverness  should  be  wasted  upon  things  so  iui})ro- 
ductive.  In  Fn'oid^hip's  Of/criuij^  and  the  Fvr(jit-M( - 
Not-  there  are.  with  the  exception  of  the  frontispieces,  but 
two  pictures  of  moderate  merit — an  Italian  view  by  Stan- 
tield.  and  a  picture  of  Venice  by  Werner  :  all  the  engraver's 
skill  and  labour  goes  foi-  nauglit.  when  employed  upon  the 
l^altry  subjects  which  illustrate  the  \olumcs.  In  K()l)erts\s 
Annual  the  prints  are  more  successful  :  for  thi'  artist  is 
skilful,  and  liis  (hawings  are  far  more  (.'asily  copied  in 
engraving  than  sul)jet'ts  of  history  or  figures.  The  })ic- 
torial  illustrations  of  the  ('liristl<ni  Kk psak<  '^  ixwd  Fisher's 
Drawing-room  Scrap-Book  ^  aic  to  s])eak  with  due  revei- 
ence,  humbug.  Some  of  tliciu  have  aheady  ligured  in 
evangelical  magazines,  some  in  missionary  menu)irs,  some 
in  historical  2:»ortrait  galleries — some  few  are  original  :  but 
the  general  character  of  the  \\oiks  is  not  oi-iginal — the 
drawings  have  served,  most  likely,  sonu-  })rofaiie  purpose, 

^  Friendship  ■<!  Offo-ing.  and  Wintir'-s  Wnalli  :  a  C  7a /W //(«.>■  and 
New  Year's  Present  for  1838.     London.  bSIJS.  Smith  cS:  Co. 

"  Forget-Me-Not  :  a  CJiristyna-^.  A'l*/'  )'(fn".v.  and  liirfhdd//  rnsinl 
for  1838.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoherl.  London.  1S3S.  Acker- 
mann. 

'■"  The  Christian  Keepsake  for  1S38.  Edited  l.y  the  Lev.  \\illi;iin 
Ellis.     Svo.     London,  1838.  Fisher. 

*  Tlie  Drawing-ruvin  Scrap- Book-.  Dedicated  to  (^ueeu  \'ietoria. 
With  Poetical  lliustration-s  bv  L.  E.  L.      Ito.     London,  1838,  Fisher. 
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before  they  were  converted  to  pious  use  :  and  it  is  painful 
to  read  so  frequently  the  name  of  religion  exploitee  in  this 
instance  to  puflf  off  old  prints  and  enhance  publishers' 
profits.  Of  a  similar  degree  of  humbug  is  the  Juveyiile 
Scrap-Book  ^ — it  comes  from  the  same  firm  to  which  we 
owe  the  Christian  Keepsake.  The  prints,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  novelty,  and  with  new  stories  or  poems  to  illustrate 
them,  are  poor  and  old.  There  is  the  old  plate  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  published  two  years  ago,  and  the  old 
plate  of  Carlisle  Castle,  and  Gainsborough's  milk-girl,  and 
Duppa's  Magdalen  (or  Carlo  Dolce's),  newly  scraped  uj) 
by  the  engraver,  and  with  a  fine  ne\\'  title.  The  unwary 
public,  A\ho  purchase  Mr.  Fisher's  publications,  will  be 
astonished,  if  they  knew  but  the  secret,  \\ith  the  number 
of  repetitions,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  one  plate  is 
made  to  figure,  now  in  the  Scrap-Book,  now  in  the  Views 
of  Syria,-  and  now  in  the  Christian  Keepsake.  Heaven 
knows  how  many  more  periodicals  are  issued  from  the  same 
establishment,  and  how  many  different  titles  are  given  to 
each  individual  print  ! 

We  have  arrived  almost  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Mr.  Hall's 
Book  of  Gems  ^  has  far  higher  pretensions  and  merits  than 
the  rest  of  the  collection.  The  paintings  are  new,  and 
generally  good,  and  the  engravings  are  careful  and  brilliant 
— if  they  were  but  three  times  the  size,  both  painters  and 
engravers  would  have  done  themselves  justice  :  the  poetry 
is  also  very  well  selected  ;  and  the  book  may  lie  upon  all 
drawing-room  tables  in  the  country,  and  not  offend  modesty 
or  good  taste.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Gems  of 
Beauty  ^  and  Finden's  Tableaux  ?  ^     There  is  not  a  good 

*  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  Agnes  Strickland  and  Bernard 
Barton.     London,  1838,  Fisher. 

'^  Fisher's  Oriental  Keepsake,  1838.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.,  illustrated.  In  a  series  of  Views  drawn  from  Nature, 
by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  William  Purser,  &c.  With  Descriptions  of  the 
Plates,  by  John  Carne,  Esq.,  Author  of  Letters  from  the  East.  Second 
edition,  4to.     London,  Fisher. 

^  The  Book  of  Gems  :  the  Modern  Poets  and  Artists  of  Great  Britain. 
Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.     8vo.     London,  1838,  Whittaker. 

*  Gems  of  Beauty  :  Displayed  in  a  Series  of  Ttvelve  highly -finished 
Engravings  of  the  Passions,  from  designs  by  E.  T.  Parris,  Esq.  With 
fanciful  Illustrations  in  Verse,  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  4to. 
London,  1838,  Longman. 

*  Finden's  Tableaux  :    a  Series  of  Picturesque  Scenes  of  National 
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picture  among  all  the  iiuiDcroiis  illustration.--  to  tlux' 
gaudy  volumes,  ^^'e  have  not  meddled  ^itli  the  jnosr  in- 
verse which  iliastrates  the  ilhistiations.  ^liss  Landon 
writes  so  many  good  things,  that  it  Mould  he  a  shami' 
to  criticize  anything  inchti'erent  from  her  pen — Miss  31ilford 
has  made  the  English  reader  pass  so  many  pleasant  hours, 
that  we  must  pardon  a  few  dull  ones.  The  wonder  is  that 
either  of  the  ladies  can  w  litc  so  wdl.  and  attix  to  this  endless 
succession  of  paltry  ))rints.  vcr>cs  inditfcrent  sometimes. 
but  excellent  so  often.  In  the  woik  called  Fi--</H >■'■■<  Scrap- 
Book,  for  instance.  ^liss  Landon  has  jieiformed  a  miracle — 
it  may  be  '  a  miracle  instead  of  wit  :  "  but  it  is  a  pci'fcct 
wonder  how  any  lady  could  have  penned  such  a  number 
of  verses  upon  all  sorts  of  subji'cts.  and  u\nn\  suVijects. 
perhaps,  on  which,  in  former  volumes  of  this  Scrap- Bool:. 
she  has  poetized  half-a-dozen  times  Ijcforc.  She  will 
pardon  us  for  asking,  if  she  does  justice  to  hei'  great  taK'nl 
l)y  employing  it  in  this  way  '.'  It  is  the  gift  of  (Jod  to  Ium 
to  watch,  to  cherish,  and  to  ini])iove:  it  \\a>  not  gi\cn 
hei'  to  be  made  over  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  be  pawned 
for  so  many  pounds  pei'  sheet.  An  inferioi'  talent  (like  that 
of  many  of  whom  we  have  l)een  s])eaking)  must  sell  itselt 
to  live — a  (/€nu(--i  has  highei-  duties  :  and  ^liss  Landon 
degrades  hers,  by  ])roducing  what  is  e\en  indifferent. 

Here,  however,  rather  late  in  the  month.  a[)i)car  the 
Children  of  the  Nobility^ — a  charming  series  of  ])oit raits 
by  Chalon.  Bostock.  and  Maclise.  The  beauty  of  the  col- 
lection is  that  the  pictures  are  really  from  nature  :  while 
your  Leilas,  Lillas,  and  such  tiash.  are  but  tlu'  offspring 
of  a  very  poor  imagination.  O  lovely,  melancholy  Miss 
Copleys  !  0  sweet,  fantastic  Lady  8t)niersets  !  O  charming 
Lady  Mary  Howard  !  you  are  brighter  than  all  the  Cems 
of  Beauty  melted  down,  and  all  the  Flowers  of  Loveliness 
in  a  bunch.     This  book  is  a  real  treasure.     Mr.  Cludon.  our 

Character,  Beauty,  and  ('os/KWf.  From  Paintings  \>y  varidus 
Artists,  after  sketches  by  W.  Perrin^.  Edited  bvMary  Pvussdl 
Mitford,  author  of  Our  Village.  &(.■.      London.  1S38.  'J'iU. 

^  Portraitsof  the  Children  of  th(  Xohiliti/:  a  S(  rii-'^  of  hi(jhh/-linishcd 
Engracings.  executed  under  the  superintendenee  of  Mi'.  Charles 
Heath.  From  drawings  by  Alfred  E.  Chalon.  Ks(|..  Pv.A..  and  other 
eminent  artists.  With  Illustrations  in  \'ersc  by  tlistinmiisiicd 
Contributors.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Fairlie.  First  serie>.  4to.  London. 
1838.  Longman. 
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Watteau,  has  contributed  the  greater  part  of  tlie  scries. 
Both  Mr.  Machse's  drawings  are  admirable  in  truth  and 
feehng  ;  and  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Bostock  merit  no  less 
praise.  These  gentlemen,  not  the  humblest  among  artists, 
will  condescend  to  copy  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  not  a  single  bad  drawing  in  the  collection. 
Now,  let  us  look  at  the  Book  of  Beauty}  in  which  are  many 
portraits  likewise.  The  difference  between  the  natural 
beauties  and  the  artificial  is  quite  ludicrous.  Chalon's 
Ayesha,  Meadows's  Dolorida,  and  somebody  else  by 
Jenkins,  are,  of  course,  from  imagination,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, the  three  worst  plates  of  the  book.  Dolorida 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  shameful — another  of 
Mr.  Meadows's  fatties  in  a  chemise.  If  it  were  but  a  good 
honest  fat  woman,  dressed  in  real  calico,  we  should  not  cry 
out ;  but  the  chemise  is  unnatural,  and  so  is  the  woman, 
who  has  not  even  the  merit  of  beauty  to  recommend  her. 
Let  the  reader  look,  too,  at  the  difference  between  Chalon's 
Ayesha,  and  Chalon's  Mrs.  Lane  Fox  ;  the  former  is  a 
caricature  of  a  woman,  and  the  other — it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  the  other — such  a  piece  of  voluptuous  loveliness 
is  dangerous,  to  look  at  or  describe.  The  binding  of  this 
book,  by  the  way,  is  perfectly  hideous — it  looks  like  one  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  cast-off  waistcoats. 

The  Authors  of  England  '^  are  engraved  in  that  admirable 
medallion  style  which  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Collas. 
They  are  from  reliefs  by  Weeks  and  Wyon,  and  are  startling 
in  effect  and  reality.  This  book  can  hardly  be  called  an 
Annual,  for  it  has  a  permanent  interest,  and  is  sure,  we 
should  think,  of  an  extensive  popularity.  Artists  alone 
should  buy  it  as  a  study,  for  there  is  no  better,  in  the 
science  of  light  and  shade  and  line  drawing.  It  is  mar- 
vellous what  effects  and  imitations  of  nature  are  produced 
by  this  method,  by  wliicli  the  engravings  look  as  real  as  the 
medals  from  which  they  are  taken. 

^  Book  of  Beauty,  1838,  with  highly -finished  Engravings.  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Royal  8vo.  London,  1838, 
Longman. 

'^  The  Authors  of  England :  a  Series  of  Medallion  Portraits  of  Modern 
Literary  Characters,  engraved  from  the  works  of  British  artists,  by 
Achille  Collas.  With  Illustrative  Notices  by  Henry  F.  Chorley. 
•4to.     London,  1838,  Tilt. 


THE  AXXrALS 

[The  r//H(S  XovcinlhT  2nd.   lS3s] 

A  FOREIGNER,  if  he  is  anxious  to  kiKw  what  is  the  state 
oi  art  in  Enghiiicl.  will  naturally  enough  turn  ti>  the  piint- 
l)ooks  which  appear  annually  at  this  scasdu.  and  (('itain 
hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  works  of  oui'  aitists.  and.  of 
course,  of  the  taste  of  the  public.  The  foreigner  will  have 
a  pretty  account  to  give  of  us  to  his  eountrynien  w  hen  la- 
has  duly  examined  the  annuals,  read  all  the  ]HH'nis  and 
stories  which  they  contain,  and  studied  all  the  delicately 
engraved  prints  which  ornament  them.  \\'e  have  the  l)est 
artists,  the  best  engravers,  and  can  fuiiiish  tlu'  chea])CNt 
engravings.  We  can  (thanks  to  the  wondrous  perfection 
of  steel  engraving)  issue  out  thousands  of  beautiful  })ictures 
where  only  tens  could  be  jirinted  before  ;  it  is  as  easy  to 
multiply  Reynoldses  or  W'ilkics  as  to  take  otf'  a  thousand 
impressions  from  the  Morst  drawings  of  the  w  oist  dauljcts. 
and  the  consequence  is.  that  with  all  these  facilities  the 
))ublic  has  actjuired  such  a  taste  for  art  as  is  far  worse 
than  regular  l)aibarism.  and  with  twice  the  o]i])ortunitics 
shows  twice  the  ignorance  of  any  other  people  of  Eurojie. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  conspiracy  between  printers, 
publishers,  and  the  ptM)])le  to  banish  nature  altogether 
from  pictures,  and  to  sul»stitute  and  to  admire  a  fa\ourite 
monster  of  their  own.  It  is  called  Beauty,  and  came  in 
along  with  steel  engravings  some  six  years  ago.  It  hrst  made 
its  appearance  in  Byron  Beauties,  then  t-amethe  Shakes] }eaie 
Beauties,  then  the  Scott  Beauties,  then  Books  of  iJeauty. 
Wreaths  of  Beauty.  Gems  of  Beauty.  Flowcis  of  I  beauty. 
Beauty  of  all  colours,  biaik  and  white,  dressed  and  un- 
dressed. At  first  some  of  our  best  ]iaint<'is  condescended 
to  contribute  to  these  albums,  and  painted  flesh  and  l)lood 
beauties  :  these,  however,  very  speedily  ceased  to  be 
admired  by  the  public.  Their  beauties  nowadays  are  not 
women  at  all.     Thev  have  not  bodies  and  limbs  like  women, 
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their  eyes  are  too  large,  their  waists  are  far  too  small,  thft 
beauty  of  the  annuals  is  the  modern  English  improvement 
upon  a  woman.  Nature  does  not  kno\A'  how  to  make  them, 
that  is  clear.  Artists  won't  copy  from  nature's  women, 
or  the  public  won't  buy  the  copies,  \\hich  is  the  same  thing  ; 
for  bread  is  more  sacred  even  than  art,  and  the  poor  artist 
here  is  led,  and  does  not  lead,  astray. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  annuals ; 
but  perhaps  in  illustration  of  the  above  remarks  may 
speak  of  some  half-dozen  we  have  seen. 

The  Book  of  Royalty  must,  of  course,  take  precedence  ; 
it  is  a  folio,  bound  in  gorgeous  red  morocco,  with  a  blue 
garter  in  the  midst  of  the  cover,  whereori  the  title  is  in- 
scribed. It  is  certainly  the  gayest  of  the  annuals  outside 
and  in.  The  prints  are  upon  a  new  plan,  and  not,  we  think, 
an  unhappy  one.  The  Book  of  Royalty  has  discarded  the 
old  line  engravings,  and  substituted  the  new  fashion  of 
tinted  lithography,  which  has  been  of  late  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  Mr.  Hullmandel.  By  printing  the  plates 
upon  what  we  believe  painters  call  a  middle-tint,  and  leaving 
the  lights  white,  the  labour  of  the  colourist  is  almost  spared, 
and  a  very  slight  wash  of  colour  gives  to  the  picture  a 
finished  look.  The  works  of  Messrs.  Perring  and  Brown 
(who  have  between  them  this  year  done  a  full  half  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  annuals)  appear  in  the  Book  of  Royalty 
to  peculiar  advantage.  The  drawings  of  these  gentlemen 
seem  for  the  most  part  too  slight  to  be  submitted  to  the 
careful  copying  of  a  steel  engraver,  and  one  is  disposed 
to  pardon  many  inaccuracies  in  a  sketch  that  would  offend 
the  eye  in  a  finished  picture.  A  plate,  for  instance,  entitled 
■  James  I  and  his  Daughter  '  (who  is  dressed,  by  the  way, 
in  the  exact  costume  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI),  looks  almost 
as  well  as  an  original  sketch  by  a  painter,  is  prettily  com- 
posed, and  bright  and  pleasing  in  colour.  If  King  James's 
legs  are  a  little  out  of  drawing,  a.nd  His  Majesty's  right  arm 
not  such  an  arm  as  a  man,  much  less  a  king,  usually  pos- 
sesses, the  fault  is  more  easily  pardoned  in  a  sketch,  for  in 
such  dashing  and  hasty  performances  the  very  best  of 
painters  will  occasionally  draw  ill.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these 
brightly  coloured  designs  adorn  the  volume,  and  pretty  little 
stories  and  ballads  by  Mrs.  Hall  illustrate  the  illustrations. 
The  frontispiece  represents  Queen  Elizabeth  coming  from 
her  coronation  at  Westminster  Abbey  ;   and  the  next  plate 
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is  a  s;ul  lilicl  upon  lici  prcMiit  .Majesty  (^uccn  \'i(  toiia. 
who  is  rcpi'esfiited  walkiiiu  down  >taiis.  sui  iduiidcd  l)v  lifi- 
maids  of  lionouf.     A  projios  of  this  pictuif.  Mrs.  Hall  sinus-- 

(io(l'.sav<'   the   (^lU-fU  !     all    F)iitaiii   throu^'li 

Oni'   hurst   of  j(jy  ifprats  tlic  jjiaycr  ; 
And  all  arc  loyal,  firm  ami  true  : 

Subjects  arc  lovers  cverywliere  I 

Our  tributes  are  the  hearts  we  bring. 

The  debt  of  loyal  love  we  i)ay. 
God  save  the  Queen  I    we  gaily  sing. 

God  bless  the  (^uecn  !    in  fervour  pray. 

We  think  of  days  our  sires  liave  seen. 
The  V)rightest  page  of  Britain's  story 
Records  the  power,   the  wealth,  and  glory 

When  Britain's  sovereign  was  a  C^Jueen  ! 
God  save  the  (i)ueen  I 

Howeyor  lieartily  wo  may  como  to  tho  same  conclusion 
with  Mrs.  Hall,  we  must  douht  ^omc  of  her  jtremises  :  for 
in  this  ha])])v  country,  where  accoiding  to  our  enth.usiastic 
songstress.  "  aJI  are  loyal.  Hrm.  and  true."  and  '  suhjects 
lovers  everywhere."  it  must  be  confessed  that  sotm  have 
a  very  singular  way  of  show  ing  theii'  loyalty  and  their  love. 

After  Mrs.  Hall  ami  the  Book  of  Hoi/nlt!/  comes,  as  in 
dtity  bound.  Miss  Sheridan  with  the  Diailrni.  This  we 
have  already  notic-ed  in  terms  of  commendation.  Next  in 
rank  is  Miss  Mitford.  who  intioduces  to  the  public  Fi)iiliii'>: 
Tableaux.  The  work  has  no  inconsidciat)le  liteiary  ]jie- 
tensions.  and  we  would,  had  we  space.  co])y  a  veiv  cle\er 
ballad  by  Mi.ss  Barrett,  which  o))ens  the  collection.  As 
in  the  Book  of  Roi/alfi/.  so  in  the  TahJcaux.  Messrs.  Perring 
and  Brown  have  performed  the  illustrations  between  them  : 
nor  do  they  differ  much  in  character  from  the  hundreds 
which  for  some  years  past  have  shone  in  all  )»rint-slu)i)s. 
Beatitiful  young  ladies,  in  every  ])ossiblc  costume  and 
attitude,  appear  in  every  one  of  the  ])ictures.  In  the 
'  Romaunt  of  the  Page '  a  young  woman,  disguised  like  one 
of  those  male  domestics,  stands  behind  a  tree,  watching 
knights  fighting  mistily  in  the  background.  The  '  Bucaneer ' 
represents  another  young  lady,  whose  portrait  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Brown.  We  suspect  the  figure  has  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  designs  of  the  French  artist.  Tony  Johaimot :  as 
is  the  head  of  the  young  lady,  called  the  '  Baron's  daughter." 
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from  the  work  of  another  French  artist,  M,  Deverige  ;  as 
is  a  third  figure  (the  '  Girl  of  Ariccia,'  in  the  collection 
called  '  Beauty's  Costume  '),  and  signed  '  Dyce,'  from  a  well- 
known  picture  which  appeared  in  the  last  French  exhibi- 
tion by  a  clever  painter,  Winterhalter.  The  '  Minstrel  of 
Provence  '  is  very  curiously  like  a  head  by  an  English 
painter,  Mr.  F.  Stone,  and  one  might,  by  carrying  the 
inquiry  further,  detect  still  further  plagiarisms,  were  they 
worth  the  pains  of  detection. 

In  truth,  .a  painter  may  be  well  excused  for  sparing 
himself  the  trouble  of  making  fresh  compositions,  or 
accurate  and  elaborate  designs,  when  his  labour  will  not 
serve  him  in  such  good  stead  as  his  carelessness — when  the 
public  will  have  works  of  only  a  certain  standard,  and 
discourages  all  attempts  at  a  higher  style  of  art.  The 
artist  must  live  before  all  things,  and  we  dare  wager  that  had 
the  gentlemen  who,  as  we  have  said,  have  executed  the 
greatest  number  of  the  plates  of  this  year's  annuals  pro- 
duced, as  they  could  do,  works  of  twice  the  merit  and 
labour,  they  would  have  found  no  market  for  their  wares. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  too,  that  the  painters  may  indulge  in 
copying  foreign  artists  without  fear  of  detection  or  censure  ; 
for  the  prints  of  ancient  annuals,  numbered  with  the  dead 
(so  complete  is  the  forgetfulness  of  the  public,  and  so  fleeting 
the  reputation  of  these  works  of  art),  appear  years  after- 
wards, resuscitated,  in  works  with  a  different  binding  and 
title,  and  have,  with  many,  all  the  air  of  novelty  :  for 
instance,  in  a  book  published  two  years  since,  called  Heath's 
Drawing-room  Portfolio,  there  appeared  a  certain  number 
of  plates,  with  poems  by  Lady  Blessington,  composed  in 
their  honour.  These  plates  have  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Heath  and  her  Ladyship  into  those  of  Mr.  Fisher 
and  Miss  Landon,  who  have  transferred  them  from  the  old 
Drawing-room  Portfolio  to  the  new  Drawing-room  Scrap 
Book.  The  titles  are,  in  many  cases,  altered,  the  plates 
touched  up  a  little,  and  it  is  curious  to  read  the  different 
interpretations  which  each  lady  gives  to  the  plates  before 
her.  Thus,  about  a  picture  of  Selim  and  Zuleika  Lady 
Blessington  writes — 

Ye  bright  creations  of  a  master-mind, 

Such  as  to  mortals  rarely  hath  been  given. 

By  fancy  led  and  wit  and  taste  refined, 

A  spirit  wandered  down  to  earth  from  Heaven. 
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Zuleika  !    Sclim  '.    cliildron   of  a  cliini', 

Bright   as  ihc   intellect   which  gave  ye  hirth, 
Dowered  with  a   love.  deep,  earnest,  and  siihlime. 

Too  warm  pt-rchaiu-e  for  Heaven— too  high  tor  earth. 
Ah  !    who  dare  touch  what   Byron  liath  purtiayed 

With'  the  rare   hues  of  genius"   magic  spt-U  ? 
Repeat   the  tale  of  that   fond  gentle   maid. 

And  her  brave  lover,   sung   by  him  so  well. 
The  theme  is  sacred  from  a  feebler  lay 

Which  he  hath  sung — alas  !    too  early  called  away. 

So  far  Lady  Blessington.  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  her  Ladyshi])  in  the  above  sonnet  had  quite  .settled 
the  point  that  Zuleika  and  >Sehni.  children  of  a  elinie  briglit 
as  the  intelleet  which  gave  them  birth  (by  which  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  not  only  children  of  the  clime  but  of  the 
intellect  too). — one  would  have  thought  that,  as  Byron 
had  already  written  sufficiently  of  the  above  pair,  their 
theme  would  have  been  sacred  from  a  humbler  lay.  Miss 
Landon.  on  the  contraiy.  has  sliow  n  that  a  couple  of  pages 
of  very  smooth  incom})rehensible  verses  may  ))e  indited 
concerning  them.  Selim  addicsscs  Zuleika  in  the  following 
strain  : — 

I   dare  not   look   upon  that   face. 

My  bark  is  in  the  bay  ; 
Too  much  already  its  soft  grace 

Has  won   from   me  delay. 
.\  few  sh()rt   hours  and    1    mu-t   gaze 

On  those   sad  eyes   no   morf. 
A  dream   will  seem   the   |)leas.uu   days 

Passed   on    that    lonely   shore. 
I    lo\e   thet'   not.    my  heart    has  i-ast 

Its   inmost    love   away  : 
The   many  memories  of  the   i)ast 

Leave  little  for  delay. 
Thou  art   to  me  a   thing  apart 
From  passion,  hope,  or  fear  ; 
Yet  'tis  a  pleasure  to  my  heart 
To  know  thou  art   so  dear. 

Thy  pensive   iiiHuence  only  brought 

The  dreams  of  eaily  years  ; 
What  childhood  felt — what   childhood   thought. -- 

Its  tenderness,  its  tears  I 
Farewell  !    the  wind  .sets  from  the  shore. 

The  white  foam  lights  the  sea  ; 
If   Heaven  one  lilessing  have  in  store. 

That   blessing  light  on  thee  I 

V  VRTS    s      It  .N 
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We  leave  the  reader  to  settle  the  respective  merits  of 
the  above  two  quotations,  not  earing  for  our  own  part  to 
submit  them  to  an  invidious  criticism.  We  must  not  look 
at  the  points  or  paces  of  Pegasus  when  the  poor  nag  is 
bestridden  by  some  ponderous  publisher,  and  ridden  almost 
to  death's  door.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  if  it  be  desired 
to  make  the  worst  painters,  the  worst  poets,  and  to  create 
the  worst  taste  in  the  public,  no  better  plan  can  be  found 
than  the  present  system.  The  poor  painters  cannot  be  good, 
even  if  they  would.  To  be  obliged  to  draw  such  trash  as 
for  the  most  part  appears  in  tlie  annuals,  the  endless  Zuleikas 
and  Isidoras  of  the  Book  of  Beauty,  is  enough  to  spoil 
a  young  painter  beyond  redemption,  to  pervert  his  taste, 
to  cramp  his  hand,  which  is  employed  in  the  petty  and 
useless  finish  of  these  sketches  elaborately  unnatural,  and 
to  withdraw  his  eye  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  (of 
which  art  is  but  the  mirror)  to  the  study  of  such  monstrosi- 
ties. It  seems  to  us  that  a  painter  who  remains  long  at 
this  work  must  ruin  his  eye,  his  hand,  and  his  taste  :  that 
a  poet,  give  him  ever  so  much  genius,  can  do  little  more 
than  imitate  the  trash  which  he  is  called  upon  to  illustrate 
with  his  verses  ;  and  that  the  public  (never,  in  England, 
a  very  great  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts)  has  been  still 
further  misled  by  the  prodigality  with  which  these  bad 
models,  and  feeble,  impotent  caricatures  of  nature  have 
been  displayed  abroad,  and  by  the  boundless  dullness  and 
imbecility  which  they  have  been  taught  to  mistake  for  wit. 

Beauty^ s  Costume,  with  original  descriptions,  by  Leitch 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  has  the  advantage  of  containing  12  plates 
of  figures,  among  which,  the  first  by  Miss  Corbaux  (a  very 
pretty  figure  of  a  Venetian  lady)  looks  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  drawn  from  nature.  The  rest  are  drawn  with  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  and  not  with  the  eye,  and  are,  in  conse- 
quence, merely  conventional  women,  with  those  long  eye- 
lashes and  tapering  boneless  fingers,  which  women  luckily 
do  not  possess,  and  which  came  doubtless  into  vogue 
amongst  the  artists  in  their  study  of  the  Petit  Courier  des 
Dames,  or  the  plates  of  fashions  in  the  Ladies'  Magazines. 
Mr.  Ritchie  confines  his  original  description  to  a  few  simple 
lines  of  prose,  explanatory  of  the  subject  of  the  plate  : 
a  much  more  pleasant  and  quiet  method  of  explanation 
than  is  followed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  But  as 
for  the  Chinese  ladies,  the  Hindoo  ladies,  the  Swiss  ladies, 
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the  execution  of  tlicni  is  as  feeljle  as  the  invention  is  maudlin 
and  sickly.  The  w  onu'n  are  not  women,  and  tlu'  eostumes 
are  not  costunu.^;  why  will  our  young  j)ainters  continue 
to  draw  from  imagination,  and  not  from  reality,  of  which 
their  elders'and  their  betters  know  the  value  '. 

The  K(( psake.  as  it  has  the  highest  pretensions,  lias  also 
the  highest  merit. ^  One  of  "Sir.  Heilxnt's  jniintings, 
intended  to  illusti'ate  Lord  Byion,  Init  here  tailed  tlie 
'  Unearthly  X'isitant.'  is  l)eautiful  in  grace  and  feeling, 
very  superior  to  tlie  general  pi'oductions  of  the  English 
school.  A  little  girl  by  Mr.  Dyce  is  likewise  charming,  and 
the  plates  having  been  considerably  increased  in  size  give 
greater  scope  at  once  to  the  engraver  and  the  artist,  who 
especially  was  sadly  cramped  foi-  room  before.  Let  us  not 
forget  to  a])])laud  the  hidi;i-iubl)ei'  binding.  l)y  aid  of 
which  the  liook  o])ens.  and  each  leaf  is  displayed  in  the 
most  satisfactory  niannei'  :  if  any  inducement  can  tcm])t 
the  reader  to  ]>erusc  the  eontents  of  the  K((  psakr.  tlie 
writers  will  surely  have  to  thank  'S\v.   Handcoek's  ])atent. 

As  the  Kiepsdkc  is  remai-kal)le  f(tr  its  pictorial  contrilju- 
tions,  the  Anuirantli.  we  think,  may  very  fairly  claim  the 
first  rank  as  a  literary  woik.  It  is  as  nnich  above  jiar  in 
this  point  as  the  other  atmuals  are  l)elow  .  and  we  heartily 
trust  will  meet  the  public  approbation.  It  contains  a  moi(» 
than  ordinary  quantity  of  pleasant  prose — ^Ii'.  Poole's 
jiaper  on  Margate  is  perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
collection,  and  admirable  for  its  point  and  fine  humour  ; 
but  we  can  more  eonvenientlv  transfer  vers(^  to  oui'  cf)lumns, 
and  are  sure  that  the  reader  w  ill  l)e  pleas(>d  \\  ith  the  follow- 
ing poem  by  James  ^Montgomery  :  it  is  a  pretty  p(  ndanf  to 
Southey's  famous  '  Holly  Tree  :  ' — 


THE  MYRTLE 

Dark  green,  and  gemined  with  llower.^  of  snow. 
With  close  uncrowded  blanches  spread, 

Nor  proudly  liigh.   nor  meanly  low, 
A  graceful   myrtle  raised  its  head. 


^  In  the  Keepsake,  however.  Mr.  Heath  is  endeavouring  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  Most  of  them  are  illustrations  from 
Byron's  works,  and  will  doulitless  appear  some  day  in  theii'  real 
characters.  .-\t  present  the  j)lan  adopted  seems  to  he  to  send  the 
plate  to  a  hack  writer,  who  makes  a  tale  ti>  suit  it. 
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Its  mantle  of  unwithering  leaf 

Seemed  in  my  contemplative  mood 
Like  silent  joy,  a  patient  grief, 

The  symbol  of  pure  quietude. 

Still  life,  methought,  is  thine,  fair  tree  ! 

Then  plucked  a  sprig  ;    and  while  I  mused 
With  idle  hands  unconsciously, 

The  delicate  small  foliage  bruised. 

Odours,  by  my  rude  touch  set  free, 

Escaped  from  out  their  secret  cells ; 
'  Quick  life  is  thine,'  I  cried,  '  fair  tree, 

In  thee  a  soul  of  fragrance  dwells. 

'  What  outrage,  wrongs,  nor  death  destroy, 
These  wake  its  sweetness  from  repose  ; 

Ah  !  could  I  thus  Heaven's  gifts  employ — 
Worth  seen,  worth  hidden,  thus  disclose  ! 

'  In  health,  with  unpretending  grace, 

In  wealth,  with  meekness  and  with  fear, 

Through  every  season  wear  one  face, 
And  be  in  truth  what  I  appear. 

'  Then  should  affliction's  chastening  rod 
Bruise  my  frail  frame,  or  break  my  heart ; 

Life,  a  sweet  sacrifice  to  God, 

Outbreathed  in  incense  would  depart. 

'  The  Captain  of  Salvation  thus. 

When  as  a  lamb  to  slaughter  led, 
Was,  by  the  Father's  will,  for  us 

Himself  through  suffering  perfected  !  ' 

The  next,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  although  careless  in 
some  parts,  and  in  otlier  passages  most  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, contains  some  very  fine  lines.  It  is  founded  on 
the  story  in  Herodotus,  that  in  an  attack  of  the  Athenians 
upon  Aeginetae  the  former  were  cut  off  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  who  went  home  to  tell  the  tale.  He  was  met 
in  the  street  of  the  city  by  a  group  of  Athenian  women, 
each  of  whom  inquiring  where  he  had  left  her  husband, 
wounded  him  with  the  clasp  of  her  robe  until  he  died. 

THE  RECREANT. 

With  the  hills  of  their  fathers  around  them, 

The  heaven  of  their  country  above. 
They  went  in  the  strength  of  their  manhood, 

They  went  in  the  light  of  our  love. 
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Jn  t)ic  ))iiclc  of  tlu'ir  powiT  tliry  departed 

Down  liy  the  path  of  the  «'a  ; 
Dark  eyes  of  the  desohite-hearted 

Were  watching  for  them  and  for  thee  1 

Wlro  eonies  from  the  banquet  of  lilood. 

Where  the  guests  are  as  still  as  a  stone  ? 
Who  dares  to  return  by  tlie  road 

Where  the  steps  of  his  joy  are  alone  ? 
They  were  bound  by  the  oath  of  the  free. 

They  Mere  true  as  the  steel  that  they  bare, 
They  were  true  to  themselves  and  to  thee  ! 

Behold,  thou  hast   left  them— and  where  ? 

Oh,  well  has  their  triumph  been  told 

In  the  tune  of  its  terrible  crowning, 
poor  recreant  I    kingly,   though  cold. 

Was  the  sleep  that   thou  durst   not   lie  down   m 
The  swords  of  the  restless  are  rusted 

in  till'  icst   that  thou  shrunkest   to  >han'. 
False   Helot  '.    to  whom  hast  thou   tru>tcd 

Tlie  pride  of  the  peaceful  —  and  where  '.' 

For  thee,  who  wast  not  of  the  number 

That   >unk  in  the   red  battle  shade. 
Thy  name  shall   be  cuised  in  the  slumber 

Of  the  life  that  thy  baseness  l>etiayed. 
The  strength  of  the  tremorless  tread 

Of  our  bravest  our  lo\e  can  resign.  ^ 

But  tears  as  of  blood  shall  be  shed 

For  the  dastard  returning  of  thine. 

Hut  wli.l1  ;    when  thy  soul  hath  not  hearken"d 

To  the  charge  of  our  lii\e  or  our  fear. 
Shall  the  soft  eyes  of  Hellas  be  darken'd 

By  the  thought  of  thy  birth  or  thy  bier  ': 
The  strength  of  thy  shame  shall  requite  thee  ; 

The  souls  of  the  lost  shall  not  see 
Mother  nor  maid  of  th;,"  mighty 

Shed  tear  for  a  dastard  hke  thee  ! 

There   are   some   iiuble   liiie.s   in   a   poem   entitled   ' 'J  he 
Sabbath  at  Sea.' 

Three  pale  thin  cloutls  did  stand  ujjon 
The  meeting  line  of  sun  and  sky, 

With  aspect  high  and  mystic. 
1  think  they  did  forsee  the  sun. 
And  rested  on  their  prophecy 

In  quietude  majestic. 
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The  new  sight,  the  new  M'ondrous  sight  ] 
I  oft  had  seen  the  daytime  break 

From  wave  to  hill  returning. 
But  here  no  earth  profaned  the  light ; 
Heaven,  ocean,  did  alone  partake 

The  sacrament  of  morning. 

The  thought  of  love  did  make  me  low. 
And  when  I  thought  how  'neath  the  beech 

The  wayside  pond  doth  mirror  ; 
Small  children  on  that  day  would  go 
In  pretty  pairs,  with  whisper' d  speech, 

As  the  church -bells  rang  nearer. 

And  though  my  Sabbath  silent  came 
Without  the  stoled  minister 

Or  chanting  congregation, 
The  teaching  spirit  ivas  the  same 
Who  brooded  soft  on  loaters  drear. 

Creator  on  creation  ! 

The  plates  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor  ;  Mr.  Brown 
has  a  clever  portrait,  wliich  shows  how  much  better  it  is 
to  follow  the  doctrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay 
down,  and  draw  from  nature,  and  not  from  the  imagination. 


OUR  ANNUAL  EXECUTION 

[Fraser's  Magazine,  Jamuviy   1839] 

The  best  part  of  I'ducatioii  in  England  used  iVnincily 
to  be  the  rod.  It  made  good  scholats.  l)iave  soldiers,  and 
honest  gentlemen  :  it  aeted  upon  our  English  youth  in 
a  manner  the  most  gentle,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most 
etieetual.  It  was  applied  indiscriminately,  it  is  true  ;  l)ut 
were  any  the  worse  for  it  '!  i:^  there  any  man.  of  Eton  or 
Westminster,  who  reads  this,  and  can  say  that  any  part 
of  him  was  injured  by  the  rod  application  '!  Not  one  'i 
Is  there  any,  to  go  a  step  further,  who  can  say  that  he  w  as 
not  benefited  ?  We  pause  for  a  rej)ly.  XoTie  ■.■'  Then 
none  has  it  offended.  Blessings  be  on  the  memory  of  the 
rod  !  It  is  dead  now  :  all  the  twigs  aie  withered,  all  the 
buds  have  dropped  off".  It  is  a  moss-grown  and  forgotten 
ruin,  sacred  only  to  a  few.  who  worship  timidly  at  the 
shrine  where  their  fathers  bowed  openly,  who  still  exercise 
the  rod- worship,  and  cherish  the  recolleetions  of  the  dear 
old  times. 

The  critical  rod.  too.  is.  for  the  most  part,  thiown  aside. 
This,  however,  was  sul)ject  to  more  abuses  than  the  schol- 
astic rod  (which  was  applied  moderately  only,  and  to  ])arts 
where  the  defences  against  injury  are  naturally  stioiig); 
crities  were  too  fierce  with  their  weapon,  and  ditl  not  mind 
where  their  blows  hit.  A  poor  harmless  fellow  has  been 
whipped  unto  death's  door  almost,  when  the  ciitic  thought 
that  he  was  only  wholesomely  correcting  him  ;  anothci- 
has  been  maimed  for  life,  whom  fierce-handed  tlagellifer 
had  thought  only  to  tickle.  Such  abuses  came  sometim(>s 
from  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits  on  the  ])art  of  the  ciitic 
(take  the  Great  Professor,  who,  in  fun,  merely  seizes  on  an 
unlucky  devil,  and  flogs  every  moisel  of  skin  oil  his  back, 
so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  tl)  sit.  lie,  or  walk,  for  months 
to  come)  ;    sometimes  from  })rofessional  enthusiasm   (like 
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that  \vhich  some  great  surgeons  have,  who  cannot  keep 
tlieir  fingers  from  the  knife)  ;  sometimes,  alas  !  from 
personal  malice,  when  the  critic  is  no  more  than  a  literary 
cut -throat  and  brutal  assassin,  for  whose  infamy  no  punish- 
ment is  too  strong.  The  proper  method,  finally — for  why 
affect  modesty,  and  beat  about  the  bush  ? — is  that  par- 
ticular method  which  we  adopt.  If  the  subject  to  be 
operated  upon  be  a  poor  weak  creature,  switch  him  gently, 
and  then  take  him  down.  If  he  be  a  pert  pretender,  as 
well  as  an  ignoramus,  cut  smartly,  and  make  him  cry  out  ; 
his  antics  will  not  only  be  amusing  to  the  lookers-on,  but 
instructive  ]ike\\ise  :  a  warning  to  other  impostors,  who 
\\ill  hold  their  vain  tongues,  and  not  be  quite  so  ready  for 
the  future  to  thrust  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  jDublic. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  never  flog  a  man,  unless  there  are 
hopes  of  him  :  if  he  be  a  real  malefactor,  sinning  not 
against  taste  merely,  but  truth,  give  him  a  grave  trial  and 
punisliment  :  don't  flog  l^m.  but  brand  him  solemnly, 
and  then  cast  him  loose.  The  best  cure  for  humbug  is 
satire^here  above  typified  as  the  rod  ;  for  crime,  you 
must  use  the  hot  iron  :  but  this,  thank  Heaven  !  is  seldom 
needful,  not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  seven-and- 
thirty  years  tliat  we  ourselves  have  sat  on  the  bench. 

Some  such  gentle  switching  as  we  liave  spoken  of 
(mingled,  however,  with  much  sweet  praise  and  honour 
for  the  meritorious)  we  are  about  to  administer  to  tlie 
writers  and  draughtsmen  for  the  Annuals  of  the  present 
3^ear.  We  had  intended  to  pass  them  over  altogether, 
having  belaboured  one  or  two  of  them  twelve  months 
since,  had  not  the  rest  of  the  London  critics,  as  we  see 
by  the  advertisements,  chosen  to  indulge  in  such  unseemly 
praises  and  indecent  raptures  as  may  mislead  the  painters, 
authors,  and  the  public,  and  prove  the  critics  themselves 
to  be  quite  unworthy  of  the  posts  they  fill.  Bad  as  the 
system  of  too  much  abusing  is,  the  system  of  too  much 
praising  is  a  thousand  times  worse  ;  and  praise,  monstrous, 
indiscriminate,  wholesale,  is  the  fashion*  of  the  day.  The 
critics,  for  the  most  part,  aie  down  on  tlieir  knees  to  authors 
and  artists  :  every  twaddling  rhymester  who  fills  a  page 
in  an  x\nnual,  and  every  poor  dabbler  in  art  Mho  illustrates 
it,  turns  out  to  be  a  Raphael,  a  Byron  the  Second  ;  and 
the  public — with  respect  be  it  spoken,  in  matters  of  art 
the  most  ignorant,  the  most  credulous  public  in  Europe — 
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falls  down  (in  its  knees  in  iniitatiun  of  the  eritie.  and  to 
every  oik^  of  his  jii-avers  roar.s  out  its  stupid  anien.^ 

Thus  we  have  l)een  eonipelled  to  revei't  to  the  Annuals, 
for  there  are  dan^u'rous  symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  old 
superstition,  and  unless  we  ery  out,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  jiublie  will  lieuin  to  fant'V  onee  more  that  the 
verses  whieh  they  contain  ai'e  real  poetry,  and  the  pictures 
real  paint  in*,;  :  and  thus  painters,  poets,  and  public,  will 
be  spoiled  alik(\ 

An  eminent  aitist.  wlio  read  those  i'emaikal)le  jiat'es  on 
the  Annuals  Mhich  a]ipeared  in  this  magazine  last  year, 
was  pleased  to  give  us  Ins  advice,  in  case  we  ever  should 
be  tempted  to  reti.rn  to  the  same  sul)ject  at  a  future 
season.  He  had  adopted  the  new  faith  about  criticism, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  writer's  duty  only  to  s))eak 
of  pictures  particulaily.  when  one  could  sjieak  in  teiins 
of  praise  ;  not,  of  course,  to  ])raise  unjustly,  but  to  be 
discreetly  silent  when  there  was  no  opportunity.  This 
was  the  dictum  of  old  Goethe  (as  may  be  seen  in  Mrs. 
Austin's  '  C'harac-teristics  '  of  that  gentleman),  who  em- 
ployed it,  as  our  own  Scott  did  likewise,  as  nuich.  we  do 
believe,  in  save  himself  trouble,  and  others  annoyance, 
as  from  any  conviction  of  the  good  resulting  from  the  plan. 
It  is  a  fine  maxim,  and  should  be  universally  adopted — 
across  a  table.  Why  should  not  ^lediocrity  lie  content, 
and  fancy  itself  Genius  ".'  Why  should  not  \'anity  go 
home,  and  l)e  a  little  more  vain  ':  If  you  tell  the  truth, 
ten  to  one  but  Dullness  only  grows  angry,  and  is  not  a  w hit 
less  dull  than  before. — such  being  its  naturi'.  But  when 
/  becomes  wc — sitting  in  judgement,  and  delivering  solemn 
opinions — we  must  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but   the  truth  ;    for  then   there  is  a  third  party 

'  In  matters  of  art,  tlie  pulilic  is  entirely  led  l)y  critics,  uv  hy 
names:  for  instance,  in  theatrical  matters,  what  was  tlie  Kean 
mania  of  last  season  ?  The  power  of  a  name  merely.  Why  is  the 
Olympic  Theatre  not  so  well  attended  during  tlie  absence  of  the  fair 
lady  who  rents  it  ?  The  performances  are,  if  possible,  better  and 
smarter  than  ever;  but  the  public  has  been  accustomed  to  think 
Madame  Vestris  charming,  and  will  have  no  other.  Why  was  the 
opera  of  Barbara,  at  Covent  Garden,  the  prettiest,  the  liveliest,  the 
best  acted  piece  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  unsuccessful,  hissed 
even  regularly  ?  Because  the  public  has  a  notion  that  Covent 
Garden  is  for'tragedy  only,  and  will  not  allow  that  it  can  produce 
a  good  musical  j^ieee. 

N  3 
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concerned — the  public — between  whom  and  the  Mriter,  or 
painter,  the  critic  has  to  arbitrate,  and  he  is  bound  to 
show  no  favour.  What  is  kindness  to  the  one,  is  injustice 
to  the  other,  who  looks  for  an  honest  judgement,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  important  i>arty  of  the  three  ;  the  t^^•o 
others  being,  the  one  the  public's  servant,  the  other  the 
public's  appraiser,  sworn  to  value,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
the  article  that  is  for  sale.  The  critic  does  not  value 
rightly,  it  is  true,  once  in  a  thousand  times  ;  but  if  he 
do  not  deal  honestly,  Avoe  be  to  him  !  The  hulks  are  too 
pleasant  for  him,  transportation  too  light.  For  ourselves, 
our  honesty  is  known  ;  every  man  of  the  band  of  critics 
(that  awful,  unknown  Vehmgericht,  that  sits  in  judgement 
in  the  halls  of  Regina)  is  gentle,  though  inexorable,  loving, 
though  stern,  just  above  all.  As  fathers,  we  have  for  our 
dutiful  children  the  most  tender  yearning  and  love  ;  but 
we  are,  every  one  of  us,  Brutuses,  and  at  the  sad  intelligence 
of  our  children's  treason  we  weep — the  father  will  ;  but  we 
chop  their  heads  off. 

Enough  of  apology  and  exposition  of  our  critical  creed  ; 
let  us  proceed  to  business. 

The  Book  of  Royalty  ^  has  the  finest  coat  of  all  the  Animals, 
and  contains,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  number  of  litho- 
graphic dra\\ings,  b}^  Messrs.  Perring  and  Bro^^•n,  gaily 
coloured  w  ith  plenty  of  carmine,  emerald  green,  and  cobalt 
blue.  The  pictures  are  agreeable,  though  not  very  elaborate 
— perhaps  because  not  very  elaborate  :  for  the  sketclies  of 
the  above-named  artists  are  far  better  than  their  pictures 
in  a  great  book  which  is  called  Findens  Tableaux  of  the 
Affections,-  and  in  Mhich  Messrs.  Perring  and  BroA\n  have 
had  ever3^thing  in  their  o\\ n  A\ay.  Nothing  can  be  more 
false,  poor,  or  meretricious  than  the  taste  characteristic  of 
these  productions,  which  consist  of  female  pages,  in  hglit 
pantaloons,  dissolved  in  grief  ;  Moorish  ladies  ;  Greek  wives; 
S\\  iss  shepherdesses  ;  and  such  like.  They  are  bad  figures, 
badly  painted,  and  drawn,  standing  in  the  midst  of  bad 

*  The  Book  of  Royalty  :  Characteriatics  of  British  Palaces.  By 
Mr.>5.  S.  C.  Hall.  The  drawings  by  W.  Perring  and  J.  Brown. 
London,  1839.     Aekermann. 

'^  Findens  Tableaux  of  the  Affections.  A  Series  of  Picturesque 
Illustrations  of  the  Womanly  Virtues.  From  paintings  by  W.  Perring. 
Edited  by  Mary  Russell  Hilitford,  author  of  Our  Village.  London, 
1839.     Tilt. 
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landscapes  ;  \hv  whole  cnuraNC'cl  in  tliat  nu-an.  weak,  ccn- 
ventional  n}ann('r  wlndi  rn^Mcivers  lia\('  nowadays. — in 
wliifli  there  is  no  t'oice.  breadth,  texture,  nor  feeling  of 
drawing  :  but  only  that  |)altry  smoothness  and  et1:"eet  A\hieh 
are  the  result  of  pure  nieehanieal  skill,  and  w  hieh  a  hundred 
w  orkhouse-boys  or  tailoi's'  api)rentiees  would  learn  equally 
well — bettei'  than  a  man  of  genius  would  do.  But.  what 
matters  '.'  The  l)eauty  of  eei'tain  Knglisli  engra\ings  is, 
that  they  are  so  entirely  without  eharaeter.  that  one  may 
look  at  them  year  aftei-  yeai'.  and  forget  them  always  ; 
especially  if  a  new  set  of  verses  a])peai'  e\ery  Christnuis, 
being  fresh  illusti'ations  of  the  old  [ilates. 

The  dumi)y  little  F()r(/( l-M(- X<it  '  opens  with  a  \('ry  ])()or 
engraving,  from  a  \ery  poor  ])i(ture  by  I'arris.  which  is  as 
llimsy  as  an  engra\ing  in  the  P'til  ('onrr/tr  (bs  Datiifs,  l»ut 
not  so  autheiitie  ;  and  contains  a  dozen  other  |)ieees,  of 
which  '  Pocahontas,"  by  Middleton.  and  Xasir,s  '  Sii'  Henry 
Lee  at  Prayei's,"  are  ))erhaps  the  best  .specimens.  'J'his  and 
the  Fri(ii(ls//i !>'■■:<  (Jffrn'iKj-  are  the  last  of  the  original 
Animals  :  and  a  great  comfort  it  is  that  the  ])ubli.sliers 
and  ))ublic  have  found  out  the  mistake  of  size,  and  that  the 
younger  Annuals  are  in  dimensions  far  moi'c  capacious 
than  their  fatluMs  and  uiothers — young  .lupitcis.  who  hav(> 
deposed  the  old  |)aternal  dynasty.  I'naljle  to  say  much 
for  the  pictorial  ])art  of  the  Fn/(j(l-  JI  <  -Xol.  we  are  glad 
to  find  the  literary  contents  much  su])crior  to  many  of  the 
\'erv  biggest  Amuutls  ;  and  (|Uotc  a  ])icce  of  an  admirable 
marine  story,  at  w  hich  theieadei'  t-annot  but  be  frightened: — 

The  lad  |)frfnnnrcl  liis  task,  and  j:a\c  the  result  tn  the  male, 
wlio  was  seated  hefore  liis  liig-boiik.  "  Latitude.  .'5  (i'N.  :  l()ii<:itud". 
Ki°  20'  f)"  E..  sir,"  said  he.  as  the  captain  slowly  epciied  the  door  of 
his  cabin.  It  was  instantly  cio.-^cd  with  tlie  greatest  \  iolcnce.  and 
the  startled  a|)prentire  hurried  away. 

The  dinner-hdur  arrived,  and  tiie  steward  snnnmnied  lus  vhivL 
No  reply  was  given,  till  the  mat(^  repeated  that  the  table  was  served. 
'  I  do  not  choose  any  dinner,  ]Mr.  Osborne,"  was  the  leply  :  '  tliose 
warm  latitudes  take  away  uiv  appetite.  Let  me  ha\c  some  soda- 
water.' 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  solitary  mate  hurried  o\cr  his  meal 

*  F(>r(/(l-Mr-X()/  :  d  ('hris/ni(i-^.  \iir  Yair.  mul  ll/rlh<la//  I'rr.^dil 
for  IHIV.).      London.      Ackermami. 

■  Frimdsln p'.s  ()//,n'Ni/  aiul  \Viidir'<  Wniilh  j>ir  iSii',).  London. 
Smitii  il-  Elder. 
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in  silence.  The  day  passed  on  with  its  accustomed  duties  ;  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  captain  appeared  on  deck  with 
a  more  cheerful  countenance  than  he  had  ever  been  seen  to  assume  : 
he  looked  around  and  inhaled  the  cool  breeze  of  the  evening  with 
apparent  pleasure.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the  mate,  and  attempted 
to  smile  at  the  fine  lad  who  had  reported  the  progress  of  the  ship. 
A  gentle  ripple  curled  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and  there 
was  almost  an  air  of  gladness  throughout  her  inhabitants  as  she 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  deep  blue  waters. 

The  next  day  the  mate,  the  apprentice,  and  the  captain  himself 
prepared  to  make  their  observations.  The  sun  reached  its  meridian, 
and  the  latitude  was  worked  ;  the  lad  looked  at  the  mate  with 
astonishment — the  latitude  was  the  same  as  the  day  before.  The 
quadrant  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  captain  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Osborn 
picked  it  up,  he  said,  '  Perhaps  we  have  had  too  much  easting,  sir  ; 
we  will  work  the  longitude.'' 

'  Ah,  true,'  said  the  captain. 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  the  helmsman,  '  we  have  been  steering  N.E. 
by  N.  ever  since  yesterday.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  said  the  mate.  He  and  the  lad  retired  to  the 
cuddy,  and  made  their  calculations  ;  and  the  longitude  proved  to 
be  the  same  as  the  day  before. 

'  There  must  have  been  some  mistake,'  said  the  mate ;  '  but  we 
must  enter  it  as  such.'  '  She  seems  to  be  going  along  nicely  now, 
however.  But  so  she  did  yesterday,'  thought  he.  '  What  can  be 
hanging  over  us  ?  ' 

No  rest  was  taken  by  either  master  or  mate  the  whole  of  that 
night :  the  latter  paced  the  deck,  and  the  former  the  cuddy,  through- 
out the  dreamy  hours ;  and  they  met  at  breakfast  without  exchang- 
ing a  word.  Noon  approached  ;  and,  as  they  took  their  stand, 
'  Now,  my  lad,'  said  the  mate  to  the  apprentice,  '  we  have  been 
steering  due  north  all  night,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  some 
difference.' 

Again  did  the  sun,  with  its  dazzling  brightness,  reach  the  southern- 
most point,  and  again  did  the  mate  and  the  apprentice  look  aghast 
at  each  other  :  the  figures  were  the  same  ;  and  yet  the  quadrants 
were  in  excellent  order.  The  mate  first  recovered  himself  :  '  For 
your  life,'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  '  tell  this  to  no  man,  but  see  what 
your  longitude  is,  and  come  quietly  into  the  cuddy  with  it,  written 
on  the  edge  of  your  quadrant.  Again  I  charge  you  not  to  utter 
a  sound.' 

The  lad  sat  down  in  a  corner  close  to  the  door,  and  having  per- 
formed his  task,  tremblingly  presented  it  to  the  mate  within,  who 
was  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  buried  in  thought,  but 
evidently  knowing  the  result :  he  copied  the  figures  into  the  log- 
book, left  it  open  on  the  table,  and  quitted  the  cuddy  with  the 
apprentice.  No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  the  captain  softly 
opened  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and  with  stealthy  pace  crept  to  the 
log  :  the  same  figures,  three  times  repeated,  saluted  his  eyes.     A  look 
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of  frenzied  despair  passed  over  Ids  fealuies  :  tlier..  eleneliint;  h\<  list 
and  striking  liis  toiehead.  he  nislied  liaek  into  Ids  ealiiri. 

A  deathdiUe  st''!ness  reiuned  ii|)(iii  deek  :  the  erew  staieil  at  eaeli 
otlier  with  wonderinir  and  anxious  looks  ;  the  mate  seemed  to  pas|) 
for  breath  an  lie  sadly  leaned  over  the  LranL'way  ;  tiie  sky  was  luiuht 
and  clear,  and  of  that  deep  colour  which  is  so  lieautiful  between 
the  tropics  ;  not  another  living  tliiiiL'  was  seen  in  the  ef|ually  clear 
and  l)!uo  ocean  :  and  that  doomed  vessel,  with  her  twenty-six  soids, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  speck  in  the  vast  wilderness  around.  Five 
minutes  more,  and  the  ca])rain  lushed  on  deck  in  a  fiantic  state: 
'Crowd  on  all  sail.  Osborne  — let  In-r  stairt'cr  under  it  1  By  all  the 
])()wcrs  in  Heaven,  we  will  leave  lliis  accursed  spot  ! 

His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  he  liimsclt  |i>nt  a  hand  t(^  facilitate 
their  execution  :  lu.s  hat  fell  olT  :  his  Ioul'  black  locks  iilew  from  his 
ample  forehead  ;  his  tlashins  eyc>.  Ids  tinely  cut  features,  his 
muscular  frame.  secmiuL^  to  possess  supeihuman  stit'iiuth  ;  his 
sonorous,  yet  melodious  voice,  resoundini;  from  stem  to  stern, 
sp^^med  to  till  the  vault  above,  llul.  crowd  as  they  woidd.  they 
wore  now  sensible  tliat  the  vessel  did  not  move.  Tlie  sea  liecame 
smooth  as  glass:  the  canvas  tla])])ed  listlessly  against  the  masts: 
but  still  tile  shi|)  did  not  roll  as  in  a  calm  ;  she  seemed  to  be  out 
of  the  power  of  ordinary  events. 

As  the  last  rojie  was  pulled,  and  the  men  covdd  do  no  more,  a  loud 
ringing  laugh  was  heard  by  every  one  :  each  thout;ht  it  was  his 
neighbour.  A  breeze  ])assed  over  every  wnndering  face  ;  and  still 
the  sails  tlap|)ed.  But  presently  a  small  black  cloud  ajijiearcd  in 
the  horizon.      "  A  white  scpudl  I  "    said  one  of  the  men. 

'  Take  in  all  sail,  stand  l)v  to  cut  tlie  halliards."  cried  the  mate. 
'  or  we  are  lost  I 

'  A  white  squall  do  you  call  it  '.-  "  said  one  of  the  men.  sidkily. 
'  I  call  it  a  black  one." 

They  looked  round  for  the  cajitain  for  orders.  l)ut  he  was  gon(>  ; 
and  they  heard  his  door  close  with  frightful   violence. 

The  black  cloud  came,  and  sjjread  over  a  large  surface  immediately 
above  the  ship:  it  then  opened,  and  two  timires  of  frightful  fot  m 
descended  from  it.  l)earing  ])etwecn  them  a  coffin,  which  they 
placed  on  the  deck.  One  of  them  stationed  himself  by  its  side. 
with  a  huge  hammer  and  several  nails  in  his  liand,  and  the  other 
took  the  lid  from  the  coffin.  '  Charles  Osborne  !  "  exclaimed  he. 
The  mate  advanced,  and  was  laid  in  the  coffin  :  it  v.as  much  too 
narrow  for  him.  and  he  was  rudely  pushed  ujion  the  deck.  .Another 
and  another  was  summoned  bv  name,  till  all  the  twenty-five  had 
tried  the  dimensions  :  for  soiue  it  was  too  short,  for  others  too  long  : 
it  was  then  too  wide,  or  too  slender  in  its  proportions  ;  l)Ut.  as  each 
took  his  station  in  it.  the  figure  with  the  hammer  an<l  nails  stood 
with  uplifted  hands,  ready  to  strike  and  to  close  the  victim  within  it. 

Those  who  had  cl(>ar  consciences  advanced  with  pale  but  calm 
countenances;  others  trembled  violently.  Those  who  had  miah 
to  repent  of  were  convtdscd.  and  l)ig  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
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their  foreheads.  These  were  so  near  fitting,  tliat  the  figures  grinned 
with  deUght  ;  they  were  even  pressed  down  into  the  coffin,  as  if  to 
stuff  them  in  :  but  the  demons,  shaking  their  heads,  violently  tossed 
them  out  again,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

At  length  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five  had  taken  their  turn  ;  and, 
while  they  blessed  their  o^-n  escape,  they  anxiously  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  cuddy-door. 

'  There  is  yet  another,'  said  one  of  the  demons,  in  a  hollow  tone  : 
'  Come  forth,  Ferdinand  Conder  !  ' 

With  erect  mien  and  ghastly  smile,  the  captain  for  the  last  time 
issued  from  his  place  of  refuge,  looking  like  a  man  who  knew  that 
his  hour  was  come,  but  determined  to  meet  his  fate  with  firmness. 
He  gave  one  look  of  affection  at  the  mate,  and  quietly  laid  himself 
in  the  coffin.  In  an  instant  the  lid  was  closed  over  him  ;  nine  nails 
were  driven  in  with  one  blow  to  each  ;  and,  taking  the  coffin  in 
their  arms,  the  figures  ascended  into  the  black  cloud,  which  closed 
over  them.  The  vessel  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  waters  ;  and  as 
she  returned  to  their  surface  with  a  mighty  plunge,  a  tremendous 
rush  and  the  word  '  ]\Iurder  '  were  heard  above.  The  cloud  dis- 
appeared, and  all  was  still  ! 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  of  the  Keepsake  ^  is  the 
binding.  Hancock's  India-rubber  binding  answers  to  a 
wonder,  and  displays  tlie  plates  and  the  letterpress  of  the 
Keepsake  as  they  never  were  displayed  before  :  as  for  the 
latter,  perhaps  the  binding  is  a  little  too  liberal  towards  it, 
for  it  compels  one  to  read  the  text  willy-nilly,  and,  of  course, 
to  grow  angry  over  the  silly  twaddle  one  reads.  How 
much  better,  in  this  respect  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
Forget-Me-Not ;  of  which -the  copies  before  us  will  neither 
open  nor  shut,  so  cleverly  has  the  binder  arranged  it. 
But,  '  revenons  a.  nos  Kipsicks.'  In  the  frontispiece  figures 
Madame  Guiccioli,  a  clever  engraving  by  Thompson,  after 
Chalon  tlie  monopolizer.     Next  follows  : — 

2.  'The  Unearthly  Visitant.'  A  beautiful  picture  by 
Herbert  ;  engraved  by  Stocks.  This  picture  is  in  the  very 
best  style  of  English  art,  carefully  drawn,  well  composed, 
graceful,  earnest,  and  poetical ;  and  we,  the  most  ruthless 
critics  in  the  world,  are  pleased  to  say, '  Well  done,  Herbert  !' 

3.  '  The  Shipwreck.'  A  scene  from  Don  Juan.  By 
Bentley. 

4.  '  Maida.'  By  Miss  Corbaux.  Portraits,  most  pro- 
bably. The  child  is  pretty  and  graceful,  like  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's. 

'  The  Kcep.mlcp  for  \m^.  Edited  by  Frederick  Mansell  Reynolds. 
London.     Longman. 
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5.  "Mary  Danvois."  Dycc  A  iliaiiiiinu.  sniiliii>i.  little 
yirl.  Olio  of  t]]0  very  l)ost  Huiii'cs  that  apjx^ar  aiiionu  the 
prints  of  the  sea.^()ll. 

(>.  '  Tlie  Tal)loau."  alia^:  Beppi^.  Mr.  Herbert  iitnci'  makes 
hail  ])ictures.  but  this  is  TU)t  a  very  ^rood  one. 

7.  '  The  Battle- Field."  HardiiiL'.  Alp's  midnight  in- 
terview with  Miss  Minotti.  from  the  jjopular  poem  of 
the  Siege  of  Corinth.  (!nns,  ruins,  horse-tails,  moonliglit. 
ghosts,  and  Turks.  Not  ijuite  the  best  of  Mr.  Harding's 
works. 

8.  ■  Constantino  and  lMi])hrasia."  A  picture  by  E.  C'or- 
l)ould.  in  the  fiddle-faddle  stylo.  This  picture  rej)resents 
Conrad  carrying  off  (Julnare  in  the  most  milk-and-water 
manner  imaginal)le.  The  coisair  has  his  I'ight  foot  for- 
wards, like  Monsieui'  All)ert  ;  and  Culnare.  in  his  arms, 
smiles  like  Mademoiselle   Dmernay. 

i>.  'The  Recfei."  Chalon.  One  of  Mr.  Chalon's  pretty 
atfectations.  A  young  midshipman  lcan>  acioss  the  foreto])- 
gallant  yard,  and  turns  towards  heaxcn  the  largest  i)air  of 
eyes  ever  seen.  'Che  deai-  little  fellow  V  collar  i>  sadly 
rum]jled.  and  his  hair  cntii'cly  out  of  cinl.  Sweet  fellow  ! 
Pray  Heaven  he  don't  catch  cold  1 

10.  ■  Mary  of  Mantua."  Miss  ('orbaux.  .\  beautiful 
head,  but  a  drc)ll  i)air  of  hands. 

11.  ■  Speranza  appearing  to  \'ane."  r//m.v  Manfred. 
Meadows.     Oh,  Mr.  Meadows  ! 

And  this  is  the  catalogiip  ntisotnn'  of  the  Kte pmke  gallery 
for  the  present  year  :  an  im])rovement.  decidedly,  on  the  last, 
containing,  for  the  most  part,  better  i)ictures,  and  of  a 
better  class.  A  great  im])r()vement ,  too.  is  in  tl.e  size 
of  the  plates,  which,  siiu-o  the  first  unlucky  discovery  of 
Annuals,  have  lieen  I'xpanding  and  expanding,  until, 
at  last,  painter  and  engraver  may  liope  for  justice,  and  their 
hands  need  no  longer  be  so  miserably  cram])ed  as  they  have 
be<'n. 

So  much  for  the  plates  of  the  Kvt  pstiki  :  and  now  for  the 
]:»oetry  and  the  piose.  We  have  l)estowed  |)raise  enough 
on  Mr.  Herbeit's  "  Cnearthly  Visitant  "  ;  a  noble  lady  has 
com))Ose(l  the  follow  ing  verses  to  it  :  — 

The  grave  hath  opened  now,  and  hath  restored 
The  lost,  the  loved,  the  lovely,  and  the  adored. 
Death  !    thou'rt  the  awful,   thou'rt    the  mighty  Death 
And  who  hut  trcTuhle.s  at  tliy  power  beneatli  ! 
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But  thou  art  not  the  almighty  Death  ;    thou'rt  not — 
Despite  thy  mastery  o'er  our  troubled  lot — 

1       2    3     4    5  6      7       8    9       10      II    12      13 
The  unconquerable,  the  unconquered  of  the  earth. 
[^4  good  liberal  measure  for  a  decasyllabic  line.'] 
No  !    Praised  be  Heaven  that  called  us  this  birth  ! 
Love  is  the  mightier  !     He  thy  bounds  can  break, 
And  bid  the  slumberers  from  the  tombs  awake. 
What  is  this  form,  from  thy  dark  realms  set  free, 
That  looks  a  sovereign  thing  o'er  Fate  and  Thee  ? 
That  thus  hath  burst  thy  dull  and  dismal  bound, 
With  beauty  beatific  clad  and  crowned  ? 
Aye  !    beatifically  beauteous  there 
She  stands,  than  life  more  lovely  far,  and  fair. 
Spirit  to  spirit  the  long  parted  meet. 
And  solemnly,  mysteriously,  they  greet. 
The  world  recedes  ;    grey  Time  draws  back  in  fear — 
Gray  Time,  a  monarch  and  a  master  here, 
With  all  his  shadowy  years,  that  fleetly  fly 
Before  the  presence  of  the  Eternity  : 
Before  the  Eternity  that  looks  in  light, 
From  those  calm  eyes  the  spiritually  bright. 
Earth's  son  shakes  off  earth's  pain-surrounding  things  ; 
His  soul  soars  proudly  on  unfettered  wings. 
Spirit  to  spirit,  the  long  parted  meet. 
And  solemnly,  mysteriously,  they  greet  ! 

What  can  we  say  of  these  lines  ?  They  are  '  beatifically 
beauteous,'  and  no  mistake.  One  is  puzzled  to  know  if  they 
are  the  more  clear  in  thought,  or  lucid  in  expression  ;  one 
is  puzzled,  above  all,  to  know  why  ladies  will  write  such 
things,  or  editors  of  Annuals  print  them.  Here  are  some 
more  aristocratic 

STANZAS 
By  Lord  J.  Manners 

Most  beautiful  !    I  love  thee, 

By  thy  eye  of  melting  blue  : 
In  life  and  death  I'll  prove  me 

Faithful,  kind,  and  true. 

Most  beautiful  !    I  love  thee. 

By  the  heart  that  now  I  give  : 
O  let  my  fond  prayers  move  thee 

To  bid  me  hope  and  live  ! 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  above  lines  were  made 
by  his  lordship  at  six  years  of  age,  the  reader  will  make 
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every  allowainc  lof  him  ;  had  ho  hecii  six  years  older  we 
might  have  been  iiu-Hiied  to  he  severe.  One  more  specimen 
let  us  give,  fron:  a  sweet  tah'  by  the  Honouiable  (irantley 
Fitzliardinge  Berkeh-y,  .M.P..  \\h()  says  that,  sinee  he 
pubhshed  An  article  in  the  Ka  ps(d< .  in  the  year  iS^f) — 

1  have  mingled  iiuuli  in  ihr  Avinhl.  and  uitli  a  lii'art  rnbl  and 
storm-icorn  as  the  brow  of  .Jura,  soiiulit  out  its  associations,  and 
affected  to  feel  and  be  swayed  l>y  impulses  and  attachments,  of 
which  I  onl}'  rememliered  the  force  :  l)ut  which  remembrance 
enabled  me  to  act  the  jKUt,  or  feign  a  reality,  sufhciently  to  make 
my  fellow-creatures  Ijclieve  1  was  as  gaily,  as  gregariously  inclined 
as  they  were.  Had  the  undisguised  truth  Inen  known,  1  stood 
amid  the  pliant  and  bi-ce/.e-swayt'd  forest  of  humanity,  as  the 
blighted  and  liglitning-struck  oak  icars  its  <hy  and  unmovable 
limbs  above  tlie  smrounding  verdure  of  the  wilderness  :  stretching 
forth  my  arms,  and  j)ointing  alone  to  that  blcs.-cd  sUy.  to  which, 
as  it  is  the  home  of  all  l)lcsscd  souls,  1  deemed  niy  own.  my  sweet, 
my  fascinating  s])irit  of  the  Wye  liad,  in  all  her  loveliness,  departed  I 

O  day  and  night  !  P>ut  he  is  a  rare  genius  !  Fancy  the 
liero  of  the  tale  of  tlie  Honouiable  Grantley  Fitzliardinge 
Berkeley  standing  '  a  l)lighted  oak.  amid  the  jjliant  and 
breeze-swayed  forest  of  lunnanity  I  '  '  with  a  heait  cold 
and  storm-worn  as  the  brow  of  Jura  I  "  '  rearing  lu's  dry 
and  unmovable  limbs  abo\e  the  surrounding  veidure  of 
the  wilderness  !  "  "  stretching  forth  his  arms,  and  ])ointing 
alone  to  that  blessed  sky  !  '  .  ,  .  wlieie  dwells  the  kindled 
spirit  of  Bayes  !  This  man — we  s])eak  it  as  a  Niagara 
cataract  of  imjietuous  emotion  gushes  softly  from  eaeli 
eye,  and  an  abysmal  earthquake  of  storm-uprooted  feelings, 
and  smouldering  chaotic  lava,  heaves  the  temjjcstuous 
bosom — this  is  the  man  of  the  Annuals  !  Amid  the  desert 
of  contributors  he  stands,  a  huge  and  lonely  pyramid,  in 
solitary  greatness.  Let  the  I'cd  simoom  rage  at  his  base, 
what  cares  he  ".'  Awe-sti'icken.  the  red  simoom  scuds 
screaming  away,  and  the  lustrous  stars  look  calm  upon  his 
stalactitic  apex  !  In  a  woixl  (for  if  we  wvrv  to  keep  tlie 
steam  of  our  style  crescendo,  we  might  blow  the  iMagazine 
and  all  Regent  Street  int  >  atoms),  as  the  Atlu  ruKuin  says, 
Mr.  Berkeley  '  may  mow  lake  his  jilace,'  cS:c..  iSic..  among 
the  brightest  siDirits,  &e.,  &e.,  of  our  time. 

There  are  three  landscape  anntials,  as  l)efore.  Tlie 
Oriental}  with  engravings  after  sketches   by   .Mr.    Bacon  ; 

*    T/it  (Jiit/ilul  Anntial  :   ((iNldininij  n  Siii<st>f  Tnh-^-.  LnjiiuJ^,  <ind 
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tlie  Landscape,^  A\lii(h  Mr.  Holland  has  illustrated  with 
Portuguese  views  ;  and  the  Picturesque^^  which  contains 
an  elaboi'ate  description  of  Versailles,  with  numerous 
engravings  after  Callow,  Mackenzie,  and  Collignon.  All 
the  letterpress  of  these  books  merits  applause.  Mr.  Bacon 
tells  pleasant  Indian  stories  ;  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  store  of 
Portuguese  sketches  and  legends ;  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie, 
finally,  writes  or  translates  a  history  of  Versailles,  which 
alone  will  give  the  reader  a  very  tolerable  smattering  of 
French  history.  Mr.  Bacon  is  not,  we  presume,  artist 
enough  to  do  more  than  sketch  ;  so  Roberts,  Stanfield,  and 
others,  have  been  employed  to  complete  the  drawings. 
Mr.  Callow's  are  capital  designs  for  the  Picturesque  ;  and 
Mr.  Holland  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  landscape  painters. 
His  drawings  are  not  quite  so  glib  and  smooth  as  those  from 
more  practical  hands  ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  more  like 
nature,  and  certainly  less  mannered  than  the  excellent, 
though  exaggerated,  performances  of  Fome  of  the  seniors 
in  tlie  art. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  employed,  as  usual,  the  aid  of  L.  E.  L.  to 
set  off  his  old  plates,  many  of  which  we  recognize  as  having 
been  shifted  from  a  work  published  by  Mr.  Tilt  into  the 
Draivinrj-room  Scrap-hook,^  and  Juvenile  ^  ditto :  not,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  any  harm  in  so  doing  ;  for,  luckily,  such 
is  tlie  character  of  English  art,  such  a  beautiful  vapidity 
pervades  the  chief  portion  of  the  pictures  submitted  to  the 
public,  that  to  remember  them  is  a  sheer  impossibility  :  we 
may  look  at  them  over  and  over  again,  year  after  year, 
Scrap-hook  after  Scrap-hook,  and  never  recognize  our  former 
insipid  acquaintances  ;  so  that  the  very  best  plan  is  this 
of  tlie  Messrs.  Fisher,  to  change,  not  the  plates,  but  just  the 

Historical  Romances.  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  With 
engravings  by  W.  and  E.  Finden,  from  Sketches  by  the  Anther. 
London,  18.39.     Tilt. 

'  Jennings's  Landscape  Annual  ;  or  Tourist  in  Portugal.  By 
W.  H.  Harrison.  Illustrated  by  paintings  by  James  Holland. 
London,  1839.     Jennings. 

*  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1839.  Versailles  :  by  Leitch 
Ritchie,  Esq.     London.     Longman. 

^  Fishers  Dravnng-room  Scrap-hook  for  1839.  With  Poetical 
llkistrations  by  L.  E.  L.     London.     Fisher. 

*  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-honk  for  1 839.  By  Agnes  Strickland  and 
Bernard  Barton.     London.     Fisher. 
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names  utulenicat li.  atul  tnakr  Medina  into  Haider  or 
Desdeinona.  or  wliat  you  will.  As  fof  the  poets,  they  are 
alway^^  I'cady.  and  will  turn  you  ott'  a  set  of  staiiza-s  regardinu 
either  or  eveiy  one  of  the  eharaetei's  with  ingenuity  never 
failing. 

Hen\  a  propox.  comes  a  letter  which  has  been  sH]")))ed 
into  our  l)ox.  written  on  pink  ]ia])er.  in  a  hand  almost 
illegible  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  gla.ss,  smelling  of 
nnisk,  and  signed  '  Rosart)a  de  Montmorency.' 

To  THE  Editor  of  '  Frashr's  ^fACAZiNE.' 

Sir. 
In  making  you  mcfi  rompJhncnt^  rmprf.<^f:r>;.  allow  me  to  state  how 
flattered  and  proud  I  should  feel  if  the  afc<nn]ianyin2  r//r/«.w»wf//<.s- 
(oukl  appear  in  tlic  |)a.Lit>s  of  yoiu'  R'CKiil. 

I  liave  presented  them.  1  confess,  to  the  editors  of  one  or  two  of 
the  Keepsakes,  in  humlile  hope  that,  amid  the  poetesses  of  out- 
clime,  the  liunible  F^osalba  de  .\lontmorency  might  be  permitted  to 
rank — a  trdd  floirer  amidst  the  (/(irrpoHs  htosstn)).';  which  form  the 
deiiv/ coronal  that  l)inds  the  lofty  lirow  of  the  female  Poesy  of  iMiglandl 
Say,  sir,  have  I  or  ha\e  I   not  drunk  ot  the  ("astalian  cup  '! 

In  almost  the  s;inic  words  did  1  address  myself  to  the  editors  of 
the  Annuals  above  hiiiltd  <il.  They  rc])lied  not — responded  not  — 
answered  not.  in  vain  1  haxc  cast  o'er  their  (jildid  and  ill nniinalid 
page  an  eye  of  fever  :  rnji  strains  were  not  pciinittcd  to  be  heard 
in  their  exchisirr  It  in/ih-^.  or  swell  the  chorus  of  England's  aridorralir 
minstrelsy. 

Will  you,  sir,  succour  a  damsel  in  distress  ?  Yes,  your  true  heait. 
I  know,  responds  to  the  echo  1  Will  you  tell  me,  are  not  my  stanzas 
as  iinpn.^tionfd,  aye,  as  fadiionalih .  as  those  of  my  gonmed  or 
roronettcd  sisterhood,  whose  passion -sonas  twine  round  so  many 
a  page? 

The  idea  of  the  little  stanzas  1  enclose  is  not  altogether  new.  A 
strain  oft  sung  by  vulgai'  maiiners  has,  1  know  not  how.  come  to 
my  ears  ;  and  as  1  thought  I  discovered  in  the  coaise  garment  whicli 
envelops  them  some  Inrkimj  ep  ni^  of  poesi/,  these  I  have  extracted, 
and  set  them  in  more  appropriatt  qni.-^e.  Should  you  accept  them, 
"twill  be  the  proudest  moment  in  tlie  existence  of 

ROSAF.BA    DK    ^[OXTMORKXCY. 

PS. — >[y  real  name  is  Mi.  <  Eliza  Slabber.  [Maroaivt  Cottages, 
Buffalo  Row,  Hick's  Street  ^Vest.  Upper  Cuttle  Place.  Camden 
Town,  wliere.  if  you  write,  please  addre-w.—  F..  S. 

;\Iy  first  is  in  the  romtnilic  style,  and  has  been  suns  with  much 

apjilau.se   at    P>ou.<e.  es(piire"s.  the  Eagle  Tavern.  City  Ivoad. 

anil  other  fashionable  as.seinblies,  by  a  celel)rated  feniidr  retrnli<t 
who  shall  be  nameless.      It  is  called 
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THE  BATTLE-AXE  POLACCA. 

Untrue  to  my  Ulric  I  never  could  be, 
I  vow  by  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Marie. 
Since  the  desolate  hour  when  we  stood  by  the  shore, 
And  your  dark  galley  waited  to  carry  you  o'er. 
My  faith  then  I  plighted,  my  love  I  confessed, 
As  I  gave  you  the  IBattle-axe  marked  with  your  Crest 
Eleleu  !    in  the  desolate  hour  ! 

When  the  bold  barons  met  in  my  father's  old  hall, 
Was  not  Edith  the  flower  of  the  banquet  and  ball  ? 
In  the  festival  hour,  on  the  lips  of  your  bride. 
Was  there  ever  a  smile  save  with  thee  at  my  side  ? 
Alone  in  my  turret  I  loved  to  sit  best, 
To  blazon  your  banner  and  broider  your  crest, 
Eleleu  !    in  the  festival  hour  ! 

The  knights  were  assembled,  the  tourney  was  gay  ! 
Sir  Ulric  rode  first  in  the  warrior-meZee. 
In  the  dire  battle -hour,  when  the  tourney  was  done. 
And  you  gave  to  another  the  wreath  you  had  won  ! 
Though  I  never  reproached  thee,  cold,  cold  was  my  breast, 
As  I  thought  of  that  battle-axe,  ah  !    and  that  crest  ! 
Eleleu  !    in  the  dire  battle -hour  ! 

But  away  with  remembrance,  no  more  will  I  pine 
That  others  usurped  for  a  time  what  was  mine  ! 
There's  a  festival  hour  for  my  Ulric  and  me  ; 
Once  more,  as  of  old,  shall  he  bend  at  my  knee  ; 
Once  more  by  the  side  of  the  knight  I  love  best 
Shall  I  blazon  his  banner  and  broider  his  crest. 
Tralala  !    for  the  festival  hour  ! 

The  little  turn  eleleu  in  the  first  three  stanzas  to  tralala  in  the  last 
has  been  admired  very  much,  and  is  considered  by  judges  as  a 
beautiful  a//e?-wa</on  from  grief  to  joy.  It  is  guife  in  the  regular  v,'?iy 
of  modern  poets,  I  assure  you.  Now  follows  a  sprightly  ditty. 
A  French  friend  has  kindly  inserted  several  phrases,  and  the  whole 
is  pronounced  quite  fashionable.     It  is  called 

THE  ALMACK'S  ADIEU. 

Your  Fanny  was  never  false-hearted-. 

And  this  she  protests  and  she  vows. 
From  the  triste  moment  when  we  parted 

On  the  staircase  at  Devonshire  House  ! 
I  blushed  when  you  asked  me  to  marry, 

I  vowed  I  would  never  forget  ; 
And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 

A  beautiful  vinegarette  ! 
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\\\-   ft|Rnl.    Lti  iinnliii-r,   all    DceelulKT, 

And   1   nr'er  (•fnick'f-ecncled  to  look 
At  Sir  t'harles.  or  the  rich  county  mcniljcr, 

Or  even  at  that  darhng  old  duke. 
You  were  Ijusy  %vith  dogs  and  ^\■itil  hor.scs, 

Alone  in  my  ehamlier  I  sat. 
And  made  you  the  nicest  of  purses. 

And  the  smartest   bh^ck  satin  cravat  I 

At  night  with  tliat  vik'  Lady  Frances 

{.l<:   jaivois    lll'ii   Ul[jii-l(:ri<) 

\o\\  danced  every  one  of  the  dances. 
And  never  once  thought   of  jjoor  me  I 

Mmi   ji<u(i-r(    juitf  rtiiij-  !    what   u   sliiwr 
]    feU   as  slie  danced  the   last    set, 

.\nd  VHU  ga\e.  nii   uion  I)i(^ii  .'    lo  re\i\"e  her, 
Mjl  beautiful   vim<j<.if(Jli  ! 

Return  love  I    away  with  coquetting; 

This  ilirting  disgraces  a   man  1 
And  ah  !    all  the  while  you're  forgetting 

The  heart   of  your  poor  little   Fan  I 
litrirnt.'    break  away  from  these  Ciices, 

B<fiini  for  a  nice  little  chat  ; 
And  Fve  made  you  the  sweetest   of  purses, 

And  a  lovely  black  satin  cra\at  ! 

There  :  Is  it  not  ll(<  thing  now  v  Perhajis  you  %\ill  like  to  see  the 
vulgar  ballad  on  which  I  have  formed  my  strains  ':  Jt  is  .m>  paltry 
and  low,  that  \\ere  it  not  for  curiosit^-'s  sake  1  really  would  not 
send  it. 

Still  your Fll  wash,  and  yi.nu'  grng  tin.   FU  make. 

Improper  stuff  1    I  am  really  almost  ashanictl  to  write  it. 


WAPPIXC;  OLD  STAIltS. 

Yf)ur  Molly  has  never  been  false,   she  declares. 

Since  the  last   time  we  parted  at   Wai)])ing  <  >ld  Stairs  ; 

AMien  1  vowed  I  would  ever  continue  the  >iimc. 

And  gave  you  the  'bacco-box  marked  with  y<iur  name. 

When  I  passed  a  ^^■hole  fortnight   between  cleeks  with  y<ni. 

I)id  I  e'er  give  a  kiss.  T^.m,  to  one  of  the  crew  ? 

To  be  useful  and  kind  with  my  Thomas  I  stayed, — 

For  his  trou.sers  I  washed,  and   his  grog  too  1  made. 

Though  you  promised  last  Suntlay  to  Avalk  in  the  Mall 
With  Sasan  from  Deptford,  and   likewise  with  Sal  : 
In  silence   I  stood  yoiu'  unkinchiess  to  hear, 
Aird  only  upbraick'd  my  Tom  witli  a  tear. 
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Why  should  Sal  or  should  8u«an  tluin  me  be  more  prized  ? 
For  the  heart  that  is  true  it  should  ne'er  be  despised. 
Then  be  constant  and  kind,  nor  your  Molly  forsake  ; 
Still  your  trousers  I'll  wash,  and  your  grog  too  I'll  make. 


Although  we  do  not  agree  A\'ith  Miss  de  Montmorency  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  piece  last  quoted — one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  exquisite  ditties  in  our  language, — we  are  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  her  parodies  are  to  the  full  as 
original  and  spirited  as  the  chief  part  of  the  verses  in  the 
Annuals.  Here,  for  instance,  arc  some  verses  by  a  clever 
lady — a  beautiful  lady — a  lady  of  rank,  which  we  quote, 
because  they  have  been  quoted  and  admired  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries. 

THE  LETRILLA. 

When  the  knight  to  battle  went, 

Leaving  her  he  loved  so  well, 
How  the  maid  grew  pale  and  pined 

None  might  Avitness,  none  could  tell. 
Weep  !    the  while  1  sing  ! 

Through  the  gardens  like  a  ghost 
All  the  evenings  she  would  cree]). 

Tears,  not  di'eams,  her  pillow  strew' d — 
Ah,  that  youth  should  fail  to  sleep  ! 
Weeji  !    the  while  1  sing  ! 

Still  she  hoped — the  tower  would  climb, 
Whence  she  saw  liim  ride  away — 

TJiere  to  watch  for  casque  and  plume 
Glancing  in  the  evening  ray. 

Weep  !    the  while  I  sing  ! 

There  she  watch'd  ;    but  tidings  came — 

Woe  is  me  ! — by  Moorish  guile 
Fell  the  knight  !    A  broken  flower 

Marks  her  tomb  in  minster -aisle  ! 
Weep  !    my  song  is  done  ! 

Weep  !  my  song  is  done,  indeed  !  On  the  contrary,  one 
is  by  no  means  sorry  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  and  only 
weeps  that  the  song  should  ever  be  begun.  Miss  Mont- 
morency Slabber  has  quite  as  much  pathos  as  the  Spanish 
'  Letrilla  '  ;  and  her  pathetic  refrain  of  '  Eleleu  '  to  tlie  full 
as  touching  as  the  burden  of  the  latter  ditty.     We  have 
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(.'lioj^eii  the  \\(»r(l>  liec'ausc  ilicy  really  aic  l'i'ocI  and  -iikidIIi, 
not  from  a  desire  to  seize  ii])oii  the  worst  ]iortioii  ot  the  >illy 
bits;  of  clinquant  sti  unfr  toiiether.  and  ealled  geni^  of  beauty. 
It  is  a  haniiless.  worthless  littk'  book.  a>  ever  was  seen.  All 
the  })ieture.s  are  poor.  Ivxeept  Dyee">  "Si'jnal  "  and  C'atter- 
mole'.s  "  Duenna."  not  one  i>  worth  a  peiniy. 

In  Fid/icr'-s  ^crttp-hook.  -Mis>  Landon  has  >onie  j)iett\' 
\  crse.s  :  and  we  <.'ive  a  set  from  the  -ame  ]iublieati(in.  whieii 
show  that,  amonji  the  annual  eontrilHit(jr.-.  at  lea.-t  >o///'- 
hody  ean  wi'ite  Lfood.  honest,  manly  lines.  Such  \  (■|■-e^  arr- 
})erfeetly  intoxieatinL'.  after  so  nuieli  fashionable  milk  and 
water. 

IHK  SACK  OF  M.\(.UL:i3rK(.H. 

When  llie   brcaili    \\a>  open   hud. 

Hold  we   mounted  to  the  attack  : 
Five   limes  the  a.-sault   was  made. 

Foul    times  wcie  \\i'   l)eaten   haeU. 

Many  a  gallant   comrade  tell 

In   the  desperate   miUi   there  ; 
S])ed  their  spirits  ill  or  well. 

Know    1   not.  nor  do  1  care. 

iUit    tile   titth   time,   uji   uc   >troflc 

O'er  the  dying  and  the  dead  ; 
Hut   the  western  sunljcam  glowed, 

Sinking  in  a   l>lazc  of  red. 

]\cdder  ni  the  gory   way 

Otu    dee})-plashing  fi)otste))s  >ank. 
As  the  cry  of  '  Slay  I    shiy  I    slay  1  ' 

Echoed  tieicc  from   rank  to  rank. 

And  we  sk'w.   and  slew,   and  sk>\\- 
Siew    them  with   unjiitying  swonl  : 

>>'egligently  could  we  do 

The  commanding  of  the   bold  '.' 

Fled  the  coward — fought   the   brave. 

AA'ailed  the  iL-other — wept  the  child  ; 
But  there  did  not   'scajje  the  glaive 

Man  who  frowned,  or  liabe  who  smiled. 

There  were  thrice  ten  thousand  men 

^^'hen  the  morning  sun  arose  ; 
Liv(>d  not  twice  three  lumdred  when 

Sunk  that  sun  at  evening  close. 
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There  we  spread  the  wasting  tlame, 

Fanned  to  fury  by  the  wind : 
Of  the  city,  but  the  name — ■ 

Nothing  more — is  left  behind  ! 

Hall  and  palace,  dome  and  tower. 

Lowly  shed  and  soaring  spire, 
Fell  in  that  victorious  hour 

Which  consigned  the  towTi  to  fire. 

All  that  man  had  wrought— all — all — 

To  its  pristine  dust  had  gone  ; 
For,  inside  the  shattered  wall. 

Left  we  never  stone  on  stone. 

For  it  burnt  not  till  it  gave 

All  it  had  to  yield  of  spoil : 
Should  not  brave  soldadoes  have 

Sonie  rewarding  for  their  toil  ? 

What  the  villain  sons  of  trade 
Earned  by  years  of  toil  and  care. 

Prostrate  at  our  bidding  laid. 
By  one  moment  won,  was  there. 

There,  within  the  burning  town, 
'Mid  the  steaming  heaps  of  dead, 

Cheered  by  sound  of  hostile  moan. 
Did  we  the  joyous  banquet  spread. 

Laughing  loud,  and  quaffing  long. 

With  our  glorious  labours  o'er : 
To  the  sky  our  jocund  song 

Told  the  city  was  no  more. 

The  reader  knows  the  name  that  is  signed  to  these  verses — 
that  of  the  Standard-bearing  Doctor  :  not  Gifford,  the 
learned  Doctor  ;  not  Southey,  the  polyglot  Doctor ;  not 
Bowring,  the  encyclopaedian  Doctor;  not  Dennis — the 
Doctor,  in  short,  and  long  life  to  him ! — the  man  who  reads, 
writes,  and  knows  everything,  and  adorns  everything  of 
which  he  writes — even  Homer.  Modesty  forbids  us  to 
mention  his  name  ;  but  it  hangs  to  the  end  of  certain  trans- 
lations of  the  Odyssey,  to  which  we  refer  the  public,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  this  very  Magazine. 

And  now,  after  the  Doctor's  fierce  lyrics,  let  us  give  some 
of  Mr.  Milnes's  stanzas  ;  which  ought  to  have  appeared 
among  the  other  extracts  from  the  Keepsake,  but  that  they 
are  fit  for  much  better  company. 
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SONC;. 
13v  R.  M.  MiLNEs.  Esq..  MT. 

1   waiideivd   h\    the   l)rook-sid<'. 

1  wandered  by  the  mill  : 
J   could  not   hear  the  brook  tivw. 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still  : 
There  was  n_)  burr  of  grasshojiper, 

Xo  ehirp  ot  any   bird  : 
But  the  beating  of  my  o^\n  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  1   heard. 

1  >at   beneath  the  elm-tree. 

1  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 
And  as  it  grew  still  longer. 

1   did  not   feel  afraid  ; 
For  ]   listened  for  a  footfall, 

I    listened  for  a   word  ; 
But   the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound   I   heard. 

He   came   not  — no.    lu-  came   not  ! 

The  night    came  on  alone. 
The  little  stars  .sat   one   by  one. 

Each  on  his  golden   throne  ; 
The  evening  air  passed  liy  my  cheek, 

The   leaves  above   were  stirr'd  ; 
JUit  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  1    heard. 

Fast,   silent    tt'ai>   Mcrc   tlowing. 

When  SL>mething  stood  behind  ; 
A   hand  was  on  my  shoulder. 

1   knew  its  touch  was  kind  : 
It   drew  me  nearer,  nearer — 

We  did  not  speak  a  word  ; 
But  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 

Was  all   the  sound  we  heard. 

Kissing,  actually  !  Oh,  Mr.  Milnes.  yuu  naughiy.  natigliiy 
man  ! 

The  diversion  made  by  Miss  Slabber  has  oeeiipii'd  us  so 
long,  that  we  are  obliged  to  bring  our  remarks  abruptly  to 
a  elo.se.  with  the  briefest  possil)ie  notice  of  the  renuiining 
Keep.sakes.     The   Atnaranih^  is  remarkable  for  the   very 

'  Th(  Antaninfl' :  (i  M i-^rdhnn/  of  ()n'(/in(jl  J'ras,  and  Viisi.  Con- 
tributed by  distinguished  writers,  and  edited  by  T.  K.  llervey. 
London,  1839.     Bail^-. 
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bad  engravings  it  contains,  and  the  excellence  of  its  literary 
department.  The  Children  of  the  Nobility  ^  contains  Land- 
seer's  beautiful  picture  of  Miss  Blanche  Egerton,  and  no 
more.  In  the  Book  of  Beauty,'^  most  especially  to  be 
admired  is  the  most  beautiful,  smiling,  sparkling  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  ;  Lady  Mahon,  who  looks  beautiful,  gentle, 
and  kind  ;  and  Lady  Powerscourt,  whose  face  and  figure 
seem  to  be  modelled  from  Diana  and  Hebe.  Oh,  Medora, 
Zuleika,  Juana,  Juanina,  Juanetta,  and  Company  ! — oh  ye 
of  the  taper  fingers  and  six-inch  eyes  !  shut  those  great 
fringes  of  eyelashes,  close  those  silly  coral  slits  of  mouths. 
Avaunt,  ye  spider- waisted  monsters  !  who  have  flesh,  but 
no  bones,  silly  bodies,  but  no  souls.  And  ye,  O  young 
artists  !  who  were  made  for  better  things  than  to  paint 
such  senseless  gimcracks,  and  make  fribble  furniture  for 
tawdry  drawing-room  tables,  look  at  Nature  and  blush  ! 
See  how  much  nobler  she  is  than  your  pettifogging  art  ! 
— how  much  more  beautiful  Truth  is  than  your  miserable 
tricked-up  lies.  More  lovely  is  she  than  a  publisher's  bill 
at  three  months — a  better  pay- mistress  in  the  end  than 
Messrs.  Heath,  Finden,  and  all  the  crew.  The  world  loves 
bad  pictures,  truly  ;  but  yours  it  is  to  teach  the  world,  for 
you  know  better.  Copy  Nature.  Don't  content  yourselves 
with  idle  recollections  of  her — be  not  satisfied  with  knowing 
pretty  tricks  of  drawing  and  colour — stand  not  still  because 
donkeys  proclaim  that  you  have  arrived  at  perfection. 
Above  all,  read  sedulously  Regina,  who  watches  you  with 
an  untiring  eye,  'and,  whether  stern  or  smiling,  loves  you 
still.'  Remember  that  she  always  tells  you  the  truth — she 
never  puifeth,  neither  doth  she  blame  unnecessarily. 

Recollect,  too,  that  the  year  beginneth.  Can  there  be 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  pour  in  with  your  sub- 
scriptions ? 

One  word  more.  Thank  Heaven,  the  nudities  have  gone 
out  of  fashion  ! — the  public  has  to  thank  us  for  that. 

'  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility  :  a  Series  of  highly- 
finished  Engravings,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath,  from  drawings  by  Alfred  E.  Chalon,  Esq.,  R.A.  ;  Edwin 
Landseer,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  other  eminent  artists  ;  with  Illustrations 
in  Verse  by  distinguished  Contributors.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Fairlie. 
Second  series.     London,  1839.     Longman. 

"  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  1839.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington.     London.     Longman. 
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[t'lasi /■'■•^   M<nj'r.i)i<.   .him:    iMiS] 

A  Letter  fro.m  Mriiael  Anceia)  Tit.aiaksii.  Esq..  to  Mon- 
sieur Anatole  Victor  Isidou  Hyacinthe  Achille 
Hercule  de  Bricabrac.  Peintke  d"Histoire.  Rue 

MOUFEETARI).    A    PaKIS 

Lord's  Hotel.  Ni;\v  Street.  Covent  (;.\rdex. 
TiKsday.  i:)th  .May  [ls:iS]. 

I  PROPOSE  to  bo  l)()th  karnrd  and  plrasaiit  in  my  leniarks 
upon  the  Exhibiiions  here  ;  for  1  know  .  niv  dear  Bricabrac, 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  translate  this  k-ttei'  int(j  French, 
for  the  beneht  of  sunu-  of  your  tountryrnen.  w ho  are  anxious 
about  the  i)rogress  of  the  tine  arts — u  hen  1  say  .some.  1  mean 
alk  for,  thanks  to  your  goveriunent  patronage,  your  mag- 
iiiiicent  pubhe  gaUeries.  and.  above  alk  your  delicious  sky 
and  sunshine,  there  is  not  a  scavenger  in  your  nation  who 
has  not  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  Nature,  w  liich  is.  my  drav 
Anatole.  neither  more  nor  less  than  Art. 

You  know  nctliing  about  art  in  this  country — almost  as 
httle  as  we  know  of  Freneli  art.  One  (UistaN-e  Planche.  who 
makes  visits  to  London,  and  wiites  accounts  of  picture>.  in 
your  reviews,  is.  believe  me.  an  im})ostor.  I  do  not  mean 
a  private  impostor,  for  I  know  not  w  hether  Planche  is  a  I'cal 
or  assumed  name,  but  simply  a  cpiack  on  matters  of  ait. 
Depend  on  it.  my  dear  young  friend,  that  there  is  nobody 
like  Titmarsh  :  you  will  learn  more  about  the  aits  in 
England  from  this  letter,  than  from  anything  in  or  out  of 
print. 

Well  then,  every  year,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
blessed  month  of  ilay.  wide  oi)en  the  doors  of  three  picture- 
galleries,  in  which  figure  all  the  woi'ks  of  genius  w  hich  our 
iDrother  artists  have  produced  during  the  whole  year.  1 
wish  you  could  see  my  historieal  ])ii-ture  of  '  HeliogalKilus 
in  tlic'  ruins  of  Carthaue,"  or  tlie  full-length  (_)f  '  8ir  Sanuiei 
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Hicks  and  his  Lady,' — sitting  in  a  garden  light,  Lady  H. 
reading  the  Book  of  Beauty,  Sir  Samuel  catching  a  butterfly, 
which  is  settling  on  a  flower-pot.  This,  however,  is  all 
egotism.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  my  works,  which  are 
pretty  well  kno\\'n  in  Paris  already,  as  I  flatter  myself,  but  of 
other  artists — some  of  them  men  of  merit — as  well  as  myself. 
Let  us  commence,  then,  with  the  commencement — the 
Royal  Academy.  That  is  held  in  one  wing  of  a  little 
building  like  a  gin-shop,  whicli  is  near  St.  Martin's  Church. 
In  the  other  ^^•ing  is  our  National  Gallery.  As  for  the  build- 
ing, you  must  not  take  that  as  a  specimen  of  our  skill  in  the 
fine  arts  ;  come  down  the  Seven  Dials,  and  I  will  show  you 
many  modern  structures,  of  which  the  architect  deserves 
far  higher  credit. 

But,  bad  as  the  place  is — a  pigmy  abortion,  in  lieu  of  a 
noble  monument  to  the  greatest  school  of  painting  in  the 
greatest  country  of  the  modern  world  (you  may  be  angry, 
but  I'm  riglit  in  both  cases) — bad  as  the  outside  is,  the 
interior,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  marvellously  pretty,  and 
convenient  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
it  \\'\\\  hold.  Since  the  old  pictures  have  got  their  new 
gallery,  and  their  new  scouring,  one  hardly  knows  them. 
0  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand,  that  is  a  treat,  that  National 
Gallery,  and  no  mistake  !  I  shall  write  to  you  fourteen  or 
fifteen  long  letters  about  it  some  day  or  other.  The  apart- 
ment devoted  to  the  Academy  exhibition  is  equally 
commodious:  a  small  room  for  miniatures  and  aquarelles, 
another  for  architectural  drawings,  and  three  saloons  for 
pictures — all  very  small,  but  \\e\\  lighted  and  neat ;  no 
interminable  passage,  like  your  five  hundred  yards  at  the 
Louvre,  with  a  slippery  floor,  and  tiresome  straggling  cross- 
lights.  Let  us  buy  a  catalogue,  and  walk  straight  into  the 
gallery,  however  ; — we  have  been  a  long  time  talking,  '  de 
omnibus  rebus,''  at  the  door. 

Look,  my  dear  Isidor,  at  the  first  names  in  the  catalogue, 
and  thank  your  stars  for  being  in  such  good  company. 
Bless  us  and  save  us,  what  a  power  of  knights  is  here  ! 

Sir  Wilham  Beechey. 

Sir  Martin  Shee. 

Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Sir  Augustus  Callcott. 

Sir  W.  J.  Newton. 

Sir  Geoft'rey  Wyattville, 
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Sir  |-'raiicis  ( 'lutiit  icy. 

Sir  Pvichard  West  tiiiicott. 

Sir  .Michael  Anycld  'I'itmaisli  — 

7i()t  yet.  thill  is  :  hiU  1  sluiH  l)c,  in  course,  when  oiii'  httie 
hege  lady — Heaven  l)less  her  !  — lias  secii  my  portrait  of 
Sir  Sam  and  J^ady  Hicks. 

If  all  these  gentlemen  in  the  list  of  Academicians  and 
Associates  are  to  have  titles  of  some  .sort  or  other.  1  should 
propo.se — 

1.  Baron  Brioo.s.  (At  the  very  least,  he  is  out  and  out 
the  best  portrait-painter  of  the  set.) 

2.  Daniel.  Prince  Macllse.  (His  royal  highncss\s  pic- 
tures place  him  very  near  to  the  throne  indeed.) 

3.  Edwin,  Earl  of  Landseer. 

4.  The  Lord  Charles  Landseer. 

5.  The  Duke  of  l-^tty. 

6.  Archbisho])  Kastlake. 

7.  His  .Majesty  KINC  MULREADY. 

King  Mulready,  I  re|)eat.  in  double  capitals  ;  for.  if  this 
man  has  not  the  crowning  ])icture  of  the  exhibition.  I  am 
no  better  than  a  Dutchman.  His  pictui'C  rej)i'esents  the 
'  Seven  Ages."  as  described  by  a  poet  w  hom  you  hav(>  heard 
of — one  Shakespeare,  a  U'arw  i<'kshiie  mati  :  and  there  they 
are.  all  togethei-  :  the  portly  justice,  and  the  ((uarrelsome 
.soldiei-  :  the  !o\er  leaning  apait.  and  whispering  sweet 
things  in  his  pretty  mistress's  car  ;  tlu'  l)aby  hanging  on 
ills  gentle  mothci  >  l)osom  :  the  school-boy.  rosy  and  lazy  ; 
the  old  man.  ci'abbed  and  stingy  ;  and  the  old.  old  man  of  all, 
sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  ears,  sans  eveiylhing — but  why 
describe  them  ''.  You  will  find  the  thing  l)etter  done  in 
Shakespeare,  oi-  j)ossil)ly  ti'anslated  l)y  some  of  your  Fi'eiu  h- 
men.  I  can't  say  nuich  about  the  drawing  of  tliis  picture, 
for  here  and  there  are  some  queer-looking  limbs  ;  but — oh, 
Anatole  ! — the  intention  is  godlike.  Xcjt  one  of  those  figures 
but  has  a  grace  and  a  soul  of  liis  own  :  no  conventional 
copies  of  the  stony  anticpie  ;  no  distorted  caricatiu'es,  like 
these  of  your  '  classiqucs.'  David,  (lirodct,  and  Co.  (the 
impostors  !) — but  such  expressions  as  a.  gieat  ])oct  would 
draw,  who  thinks  |)i'ofoundly  and  truly,  and  ncx'cr  forgets 
(he  could  not  if  he  would)  grace  and  beauty  withal.  Tlu^ 
colour  and  mannci-  of  this  noble  pictiu'c  are  neither  of  the 
Venetian  school,  nor  the   Florentine,  nor  the   English,  but 
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of  the  Mulready  school.  Ah  !  my  clear  Floridor  !  I  wish 
that  you  and  I,  ere  we  die,  may  have  erected  such  a  beautiful 
monument  to  hallow  and  perpetuate  our  names.  Our 
children — my  boy,  Sebastian  Piombo  Titmarsh,  will  see  this 
picture  in  his  old  age,  hanging  by  the  side  of  the  Raffaelles 
in  our  National  Gallery.  I  sometimes  fancy,  in  the  presence 
of  such  works  of  genius  as  this,  that  my  picture  of  Sir  Sam 
and  Lady  Hicks  is  but  a  magnificent  error  after  all,  and 
that  it  will  die  away,  and  be  forgotten. 

To  this,  then,  of  the  whole  gallery,  I  accord  the  palm, 
and  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  little  sketch,  illustrative 
of  my  feelings. 


TITMARSH  PLACING  THE  LAUREL-WREATH  ON  THE  BROWS  OF 

MULREADY 

I  have  done  everything,  you  see,  very  accurately,  except 
Mr.  Mulready's  face  ;  for,  to  say  truth,  I  never  saw  that 
gentleman,  and  have  no  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 

Near  to  '  All  the  world  's  a  stage  '  is  a  charming  picture, 
by  Archbishop  Eastlake  ;  so  denominated  by  me,  because 
the  rank  is  very  respectable,  and  because  there  is  a  certain 
purity  and  religious  feeling  in  all  Mr.  Eastlake  does,  which 
eminently  entitles  him  to  the  honours  of  the  prelacy.  In 
tiiis  picture,  Gaston  de  Foix  (he  whom  Titian  painted,  his 
mistress  buckling  on  his  armour)  is  parting  from  his  mistress. 
A  fair,  peaceful  garden  is  round  about  them  ;  and  here  his 
lady  sits  and  clings  to  him,  as  though  she  would  cling  for 
ever.  But,  look  !  yonder  stands  the  page,  and  the  horse 
pawing ;  and,  beyond  the  wall  which  bounds  the  quiet  garden 
and  flowers,  you  see  the  spears  and  pennons  of  kniglits,  the 
banners  of  King  Louis  and  De  Foix,  '  the  thunderbolt  of 
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Italy."  Lontr  shining  rows  of  steel-clad  men  are  marehinjj.- 
stately  by  :  and  with  them  must  ride  Count  Gaston — to 
conquer  and  di.  at  Ravenna.  You  can  read  his  history, 
my  dear  friend,  in  Lacretelle.  or  Brantome  ;  only.  ])erhaps, 
not  so  weir  expres.sed  as  it  has  just  been  by  me. 

Yonder  is  Sir  David  Wilkie's  grand  picture — '  (^uceu 
Victoria  holding  her  fii'st  council.'  A  marvellous  painting,  in 
Avhich  one  admires  the  excjuisite  I'ichness  of  the  coloiu-.  tli(^ 
breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  the  fii'aceful  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  princi})al  figure,  and  the  extraordinary  skill  with  w  hich 
all  the  figures  liave  been  grouped,  so  as  to  ])roduce  a  irrand 
and  simple  effect.  What  can  on(»  say  moi'e.  but  admii'c 
the  artist  who  has  made,  out  of  such  unpoetical  matciials 
as  a  table  of  red  cloth,  and  fifty  unoccupied  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  })icture  '!  Sii-  David 
has  a  charming  portrait,  too.  of  ^Irs.  Maberly.  in  dark 
crimson  velvet,  and  delicate  wliitc  hat  and  feathers  :  a 
marvel  of  colour,  though  somew  hat  askew  in  the  drawing. 

The  Earl  of  Landseei''s  best  ])ictiue.  to  my  thinking,  is 
that  which  re])resents  her  majesty's  favourite  dogs  and 
parrot.     He  has.  in  painting,  an  absolute  mastery  over 

Ki'iaTcriv 
Oiojvoicri  T€  Trmrt ; 

that  is,  he  can  paint  all  manner  of  l)irds  and  l)easts  as 
nobody  else  can.  To  tell  you  a  seci-et,  I  do  not  think  he 
understands  how  to  paint  the  great  beast,  man.  (piitt'  so 
well  ;  or.  at  least,  to  do  what  is  the  highest  (juality  of  an 
artist,  to  placer/  .so;//  under  the  libsashedraws  them.  They 
are,  if  you  like,  the  most  dexterous  j^ictuivs  that  ever  were 
painted,  but  not  t/rcat  ])ictu)-es.  I  would  nuich  rather  look 
at  yonder  rough  Ix'slie  than  at  all  the  wondeiful  ])aintinL^ 
of  parrots  or  greyhounds,  though  done  to  a  hair  oi'  a  feather. 

Leslie  is  the  only  man  in  this  countiy  who  tianslates 
Shakes])eare  into  form  and  colour.  Old  Shallow  and  Sii' 
Hugh,  Slender  and  his  man  Sim})Ie.  ])retty  Anne  I'aue  and 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  afc  here  joking  with  the  fat 
knight  :  who.  with  a  monstrous  giavity  and  profound  brazen 
humour,  is  narrating  some  tale  of  his  feats  with  the  wild 
Prince  and  Poins.  r^Iastei-  Brooke  is  olferinu  a  tankard  to 
Master  Slender,  who  will  not  drink,  forsooth. 

This  pictme  is  executed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and 
almost  rudeness  :    but  is  cha.i'niin<i.  from  its  <freat  ti'uth  of 
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effect  and  expression.  Wilkie's  pictures  (in  his  latter  style) 
seem  to  begin  wliere  Leslie's  end  ;  the  former's  men  and 
women  look  as  if  the  bodies  had  been  taken  out  of  them,  and 
only  the  surface  left.  Lovely  as  the  queen's  figure  is,  for 
instance,  it  looks  like  a  spirit,  and  not  a  woman  ;  one  may 
almost  see  through  her  into  the  waistcoat  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  transparent  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  the  company. 

Opposite  the  queen  is  another  charming  performance  of 
Sir  David — a  bride  dressing,  amidst  a  rout  of  bridesmaids 
and  relations.  Some  are  crying,  some  are  smiling,  some 
are  pinning  her  gown  ;  a  back  door  is  open,  and  a  golden 
sun  shines  into  a  room  which  contains  a  venerable-looking 
bed  and  tester,  probably  that  in  which  the  dear  girl  is  to — 
but  parlous  d'autres  choses.  The  colour  of  this  picture  is 
delicious,  and  the  effect  faultless  :  Sir  David  does  every- 
thing for  a  picture  nowadays  but  the  drawing.  Who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  left  out. 

Look  yonder,  down  to  the  ground,  and  admire  a  most 
beautiful  fantastic  Ariel. 

On  the  bat's  back  do  I  fly. 
After  sunset  merrily. 

Merry  Ariel  lies  at  his  ease,  and  whips  with  gorgeous  pea- 
cock''s  feather  his  courser,  flapping  lazy  through  the  golden 
evening  sky.  This  exquisite  little  picture  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Severn,  an  artist  who  has  educated  his  taste  and  his 
hand  in  the  early  Roman  school.  He  has  not  the  dash  and 
dexterity  of  the  latter  which  belongs  to  some  of  our  painters, 
but  he  possesses  that  solemn  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
mind  and  purpose  which  makes  a  religion  of  art,  and  seems 
to  be  accorded  only  to  a  few  in  our  profession.  I  have 
heard  a  pious  pupil  of  Mr.  Ingres  (the  head  of  your  academy 
at  Rome)  aver  stoutly,  that,  in  matters  of  art,  Titian  was 
Antichrist,  and  Rubens,  Martin  Luther.  They  came  with 
their  brilliant  colours  and  dashing  worldly  notions,  upsetting 
that  beautiful  system  of  faith  in  which  art  had  lived  hitherto. 
Portraits  of  saints  and  martyrs,  with  pure  eyes  turned 
heavenward ;  and  (as  all  true  sanctity  will)  making  those 
pure  who  came  within  their  reach,  now  gave  way  to  wicked 
likenesses  of  men  of  blood,  or  dangerous,  devilish  sensual 
portraits  of  tempting  women.  Before  Titian,  a  picture  was 
the  labour  of  years.     Why  did  this  reformer  ever  come 
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aiiion<:i  us,  and  >1ujw  how  it  niiulit  be  done  in  a  day  '•'  He 
drove  tlie  good  angels  away  IVoni  jjainteis'  easels,  and  ealled 
down  a  lios{  o!'  Noluptiioiis  s])irits  instead,  who  vwv  sini'c 
lia.\  (■  held  t  ill'  ina-triy  t  licic. 

Only  a.  few  ;iitjs(s  of  oin'  <<tunliy  iiioiic  in  yours,  where 
ihe  so-called  ('atholie  school  is  a  iiieie  theatrical  follv).  and 
some  among  the  Cu-rnians.  haxc  kept  to  the  true  faith,  and 
eschewed  the  temptations  of  Titian  and  his  Uke.  .Mi', 
lilastiake  is  one  of  these.  Who  does  not  reeollect  his  |)ortrait 
of  -Miss  Biny  '.'  Xot  a  sim])le  woman — the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  authoress  of  Lori .  F/irtdiion.  and  other  lemaikable 
works — but  a.  gloiified  saint.  Who  does  not  I'emendjer  his 
Saint  Sebastian  ;  his  body  Itaie.  his  eyes  east  melaneholy 
down  :  his  lind)s,  as  yet  untouched  l)y  the  arrows  of  his 
j)erseeiitois,  tied  to  the  fatal  tree  '.'  1'hose  two  ])ietures  of 
Mr.  East  lake  would  merit  to  hang  in  a  galleiy  where  there 
were  only  Raffaelles  besides.  Mr.  Severn  is  anothei'  of  the 
seliool.  I  dout  know  what  hidden  and  indefinal)le  eharm 
there  is  in  his  simple  ])ictures;  but  I  never  can  look  at 
them  without  a  certain  em(,)tion  of  awe—  with  that  thrill  of 
the  heart  with  which  one  hears  country  children  sing  the 
Old  Hundredth,  for  instance.  'J'he  singers  are  rude.  perha])s, 
and  the  voiees  shrill  ;  but  the  melody  is  still  pure  and  god- 
like. Some  sueh  majestic  and  ])ious  harmony  is  there  in 
these  ]jietures  of  ^Ir.  Sevein.  .Mi-.  Mulrcady"s  mind  has 
lately  gained  this  same  kind  of  insj)iiation.  1  know  no  one 
else  who  possesses  it.  e.xcept,  j)erhaj)s.  myself.  \\'ithout 
flattery.  I  may  say,  that  my  picture  of  'lleliogabalus  at 
Cai'tliage  '  is  not  in  the  ])opular  ta^te.  and  has  abcjut  it  some 
faint  odour  of  celestial  incense. 

Do  not,  my  dear  .\natole.  consider  me  too  great  an  ass  for 
])ersisting  upon  this  point,  and  e.\em})lifying  Mr.  Severn's 
])icture  of  the  '( 'nisadeis  catching  a  first  N'iewof  Jerusalem  ' 
as  an  instance.  (Jodfrey  and  'I'ancred.  Ivaymond  and  .Ade- 
mar,  Beamond  and  iJinaldo.  w  it  li  I'etei-  and  tli(-  Christian 
host,  fx'hold  at   length  the  day  dawniiiL:. 

E   (|Uaiul(i   11   sell    L^li    aiidi    (Min|H    tinlc 

('on   rii<igi  assai    icr\ciiti.   c   in  altn  sorge  ; 

Ecco  apparir  (MTUsalcni   si    xcdc, 
Ec'co  adtlitar  (MTiisalcni   si   srovuf. 

Ecc'o  (la   millc   \iici   unitaincnte 

fu'rusalcinnic  salutar  si   scntc  ! 

Well,  (lodfrev  and  Tanered.  Peter,  and  the  rest,  look  like 

I'MdSS.  11,  o 
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little  wooden  dolls  ;  and  as  for  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
crusading  cavalry,  I  have  seen  better  in  gingerbread.  But, 
what  then  ?  There  is  a  higher  ingredient  in  beauty  than  mere 
form ;  a  skilful  hand  is  only  the  second  artistical  quality, 
worthless,  my  Anatole,  without  the  first,  which  is  a  great 
heart.  This  picture  is  beautiful,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  as 
many  women  are.  Mrs.  Titmarsh  is  beautiful,  though  she 
weighs  nineteen  stone. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  religious  pictures,  Avliat  shall  I  saj'^ 
of  Mr.  Ward's  ?  Anything  so  mysteriously  hideous  was 
never  seen  before  now  ;  they  are  worse  than  all  the  horrors 
in  your  Spanish  Gallery  at  Paris.  As  Eastlake's  are  of  the 
Catholic,  these  may  be  called  of  the  Muggletonian,  school 
of  art ;  monstrous,  livid,  and  dreadful,  as  the  dreams  of  a 
man  in  the  scarlet  fever.  I  would  much  sooner  buy  a  bottled 
baby  with  two  heads  as  a  pleasing  ornament  for  my  cabinet ; 
and  should  be  afraid  to  sit  alone  in  a  room  with  '  ignorance, 
envy,  and  jealousy  filling  the  throat,  and  widening  the 
mouth  of  calumny  endeavouring  to  bear  down  truth  !  ' 

Mr.  Maclise's  j)icture  of  '  Christmas  '  you  will  find  ex- 
cellently described  in  the  May  Number  of  a  periodical  of 
much  celebrity  among  us,  called  Fraser's  Magazine.  Since 
the  circulation  of  that  miscellany  is  almost  as  extensive 
in  Paris  as  in  London,  it  is  needless  in  this  letter  to  go  over 
beaten  ground,  and  speak  at  length  of  the  plot  of  this 
remarkable  picture.  There  are  five  hundred  merry  figures 
painted  on  this  canvas,  gobbling,  singing,  kissing,  carousing. 
A  line  of  jolly  serving-men  troop  down  the  hall  stairs,  and 
bear  the  boar's  head  in  procession  up  to  the  dais,  ^here 
sits  the  good  old  English  gentleman,  and  his  guests  and 
family  ;  a  set  of  mummers  and  vassals  are  crowded  round 
a  table  gorging  beef  and  wassail ;  a  bevy  of  blooming  girls 
and  young  men  are  huddled  in  a  circle,  and  play  at  hunt 
the  slipper.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  stories  told  at 
the  huge  hall  fire,  and  kissing  under  the  glistening  mistletoe- 
bough.  But  I  wish  you  could  see  the  wonderful  accuracy 
with  which  all  these  figures  are  drawn,  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  with  which  the  artist  has  managed  to  throw  into  a 
hundred  different  faces  a  hundred  different  characters  and 
individualities  of  joy.  Every  one  of  these  little  people  are 
smiling,  but  each  has  his  o\^n  particular  smile.  As  for  the 
colouring  of  the  picture,  it  is,  between  ourselves,  atrocious  ; 
but  a  man  cannot  have  all  tlie  merits  at  once.    Mr.  Maclise 
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lias  for  liis  share  liuniour  such  as  feu  painters  ever  \) 
Hcssed,  and  a  power  of  draw  ing  sueh  as  never  was  possessed 
by  any  ot/ur  ;  ik*.  not  hy  one.  from  Albert  Diirer  (low  nw  ards. 
His  scene  froni  The  Vicar  of  WakifnJd  is  equally  eliarining. 
Moses's  shining,  grinning  face  ;  the  bttle  man  in  red  who 
stands  on  tiptoe,  and  jtainfully  scrawls  his  copy  ;  and  the 
3'oungest  of  the  family  of  the  Primroses,  who  learns  his 
letters  on  his  father's  kne(\  are  ])erfect  in  design  and  ex- 
jiression.  What  migh.t  not  this  man  do.  if  he  would  read 
and  meditate  a  little,  and  protit  by  the  works  of  men  w  hose 
taste  and  education  were  supx^rior  to  his  ow n. 

Mr.  diaries  Landseer  has  two  fahlfau.v  (le  (jmrr.  Mhich 
possess  very  great  merit.  His  characters  are  a  little  too 
timid,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Maelise's  are  too  bold  ;  l)ut  the 
figures  are  beautifully  drawn,  the  colouring  and  etfect  ex- 
cellent, and  the  accessories  painted  with  great  faithfulness 
atul  skill.  'The  Parting  Ix'iiison  '  is.  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  picture  of  the  two. 

And  now  we  ai'iive  at  ^Ii-.  Etty.  wliose  rich  luscious 
pencil  has  covered  a  hundred  glow  ing  caiuases.  w  Inch  e\-cry 
painter  must  love.  I  don"t  know  whether  the  Duke  has 
this  year  produced  anything  w  Inch  one  migltt  have  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  rank  and  conse(pience.  He  is.  like  great 
men,  lazy,  or  inditferent,  perhaps,  about  public  aj)]H'o- 
bation  ;  and  also,  like  great  men.  somewhat  too  luxurious 
and  fond  of  pleasure.  For  instance,  here  is  a  ]ucture  of  a 
sleepy  nymph,  most  richly  painted  ;  but  tipsy-looking, 
coarse,  and  so  naked,  as  to  l)e  unfit  for  appearance  among 
respectable  peojile  at  an  exhibition.  You  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  There  are  some  figures,  without  a  rag  to 
cover  them,  which  look  modest  and  decent  for  all  that  ; 
and  others,  which  nuiy  l)e  clothed  to  the  chin,  and  yet  aic 
not  fit  foi'  modest  eyes  to  gaze  on.  ]'(rhi(iii  .s7//.--this 
naughty  "  Sonniolency'  ought  to  go  to  sleej)  in  hei-  nightgown. 

But  here  is  a  far  nobler  painting, — tlie  ])rodigal  kne(>ling 
down  lonely  in  the  stoi'my  evening,  and  praying  to  Hea\-en 
for  pardon.  It  is  a  giand  ^^nd  touching  ])ieture  ;  and  looks 
as  large  as  if  the  three-foot  canvas  had  l)een  twenty.  His 
wan,  w  retched  figure,  and  clasjied  hands,  are  lighted  uj)  l)y 
the  sunset  ;  the  clouds  are  livid  and  heavy  ;  and  the  w  ind 
is  howling  ovei'  the  solitary  common,  and  numbing  the  chill 
limbs  of  tlie  poor  wanderer.  A  goat  and  a  hoar  aie  looking 
at  him,  with  horiid  obscene  eves.     Thev  are  the  demons  of 
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Lust  and  Gluttony,  which  have  brought  him  to  this  sad 
pass.  And  there  seems  no  hope,  no  succour,  no  ear  for  the 
prayer  of  this  wretched,  way-worn,  miserable  man,  who 
kneels  there  alone,  shuddering.  Only  above,  in  the  gusty 
bhie  sky,  you  see  a  glistening,  peaceful,  silver  star,  which 
points  to  home  and  hope,  as  clearly  as  if  tiie  little  star  were 
a  sign-post,  and  home  at  the  very  next  turn  of  the  road. 

Away,  then,  0  conscience  stricken  prodigal !  and  you  shall 
find  a  good  father,  who  loves  you  ;  and  an  elder  brother, 
who  hates  you — but  never  mind  that  ;  and  a  dear,  kind, 
stout,  old  mother,  who  liked  you  twice  as  well  as  the  elder, 
for  all  his  goodness  and  psalm-singing,  and  has  a  tear  and  a 
prayer  fot  you  night  and  morning  ;  and  a  pair  of  gentle 
sisters,  maybe  ;  and  a  poor  young  thing  down  in  the  village, 
who  has  never  forgotten  your  walks  in  the  quiet  nut-woods, 
and  the  bird's  nest  you  brought  her,  and  the  big  boy  you 
thrashed,  because  he  broke  the  eggs  :  he  is  squire  now,  the 
big  boy,  and  would  marry  her,  but  she  will  not  have  him — 
not  she ! — her  thoughts  are  with  her  dark-eyed, bold-browed, 
devil-me-care  playmate,  who  swore  she  should  be  his  little 
wife— and  then  went  to  college— and  then  came  back  sick 
and  changed — and  then  got  into  debt — and  then — But 
never  mind,  man  !  down  to  her  at  once.  She  will  pretend 
to  be  cold  at  first,  and  then  shiver  and  turn  red  and  deadly 
pale  ;  and  then  she  tumbles  into  your  arms,  with  a  gush  of 
sweet  tears,  and  a  pair  of  rainbows  in  her  soft  eyes,  wel- 
coming the  sunshine  back  to  her  bosom  again.  To  her, 
man  ! — never  fear,  miss  !  Hug  him,  and  kiss  him,  as  though 
you  would  draw  the  heart  from  his  lips. 

When  she  has  done,  the  poor  thing  falls  stone-pale  and 
sobbing  on  young  Prodigal's  shoulder  ;  and  he  carries  her 
quite  gently  to  that  old  bench  where  he  carved  her  name 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  steals  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
kisses  her  hand,  and  soothes  her.  Then  comes  out  the  poor 
widow,  her  mother,  who  is  pale  and  tearful  too,  and  tries 
to  look  cold  and  unconcerned.  She  kisses  her  daughter, 
and  leads  her  trembling  into  the  house.  '  You  will  come  to  us 
to-morrow,  Tom  ? '  says  she,  as  she  takes  his  hand  at  the  gate. 

To-morrow  !  To  be  sure  he  will  ;  and  this  very  night,  too, 
after  supper  with  the  old  people.  (Young  Squire  Prodigal 
never  sups  ;  and  has  found  out  that  he  must  ride  into  town, 
to  arrange  about  a  missionary  meeting  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Slack  jaw.)     To  be  sure,  Tom  Prodigal  will  go  :    the  moon 


will  hv  up.  and  wlic  know-  but  Lucy  may  l»r  Idokint:  at  it 
about  twehc  o\-lock.  At  oiu-.bai-k  liots  the  young  s(juiic, 
aiul  he  sees  two  peojjle  w  liis])ei'in<:  at  a  window  :  and  lie 
ii'ives  something  \-eiv  like  a  eui'se.  as  he  digs  into  the  iil)> 
of  his  mare,  and  ( .inters,  clattering,  down  the  silent  road. 

Ves — but.  in  the  meantime,  there  is  the  old  housekeei)ei', 
^\ith  ■  Lord  l)les.- u>  ! "  and  '  Heaven  save  us  I "  and'^^'llo\l 
have  thought  e\'er  again  t(  see  his  dear  fa<'e  ?  And  master 
ti>  forget  it  all.  who  swdie  so  dreadful  that  he  w()u]d  never 
see  him  ! — as  fur  mis>is.  she  always  loved  him."  Theie.  1 
say.  is  the  old  housekeeper,  logging  the  hre.  ailing  the 
sheets,  and  tiapijing  the  feather  l)eds — for  ^Master  'I'om".> 
room  has  ne\er  been  \ised  this  many  a  flay  :  and  the  young 
ladie>  have  got  some  flowers  foa' his  ehimney-piece.  and  put 
l)ao.k  his  mother's  portrait,  whieh  they  have  had  in  their 
room  ever  since  he  went  away  and  foigot  it.  woe  is  me  ! 
And  old  John,  the  butler,  t'oachman.  footiUc'.n,  valet,  fac- 
totum, eonsults  witli  master  about  supper. 

'  What  can  we  ha\e  '.'  "  says  ma-.ter  :  "  all  the  .-.iiops  are 
shut,  and  there's  nothing  in  the  house." 

John. — '  No.  no  more  there  i>n"t  :  only  (Guernsey's  calf. 
Butcher  kill'd'n  yasterday.  as  ytaii'  honour  know  th.' 

Master. — •  Come.  John,  a  ealf  's  enough.  Tell  the  cook  to 
^(H(l  H-s  up  Ihat.' 

And  he  gives  a  h(>aise  haw  I  haw  !  at  lii>  wit  :  antl  .Mr>. 
Prodigal  smiles  too.  and  says.  "  Ah.  'rmii  Prodigal,  you 
w  eie  always  a  merry  fellow  ! 

Well.  John  Fw.iiman  carries  down  the  mes.-.age  to  cook, 
who  is  a  eountry  wench,  and  takes  ])eo|)le  at  their  word  ; 
and  what  do  you  think  she  sends  u])  '.' 

Top  Di^ii. 
Fillet  of  \"eal.  ami  l)acon  on  the  side-table. 

BoHoiii  Di-^/t. 
Roast  riljs  of  \  eal. 

J,>  I  In    Mi.l.lh. 
("alves'-head  soup  (a  /'/  iorttn  \. 
Veal  broth. 

Px  tircdi. 
Boiled  knuckle  of  \-eal.  and  p)arsley  sauce. 
Stewed  veal,  w itli  brow u  sauce  and  forced-meat  balls. 
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Entremets. 
Veal  olives  (for  sauce,  see  stewed  veal). 
Veal  cutlets  {panees,  sauce  piquante). 
Ditto  {en  papillote). 
Scotch  collops. 

Fricandeau  of  veal  (pique  au  lard  a  la  chicoree). 
Minced  veal. 
Blanquet  of  veal. 

Second  Course. 
Curry  of  calves'-head. 
Sweet-breads. 
Calves' -foot  jelly. 

See,  my  dear  Anatole,  what  a  world  of  thought  can  be 
conjured  up  out  of  a  few  inches  of  painted  canvas. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  great  and  cro\Miing  picture  of  the 
exhibition,  my  own  historical  piece,  namely,  '  Heliogabalus 
in  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.'  In  this  grand  and  finished  pev- 
form — 

•.*  Mr.  Titmarsh's  letter  stops,  unfortunately,  here.  We 
found  it,  at  midnight,  the  15th-16th  May,  in  a  gutter  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  whence  a  young  gentleman  had  been  just 
removed  by  the  police.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  intoxica- 
tion could  be  his  only  cause  for  choosing  such  a  sleeping- 
place,  at  such  an  hour  ;  and  it  had  probably  commenced 
as  he  was  writing  tlie  above  fragment.  We  made  inquiries 
at  Lord's  Coffee  House,  of  Mr.  Moth  (who,  from  being  the 
active  and  experienced  head-waiter,  is  now  the  obliging 
landlord  of  that  establishment),  and  were  told  that  a  gentle- 
man unknown  had  dined  there  at  three,  and  had  been  cease- 
lessly occupied  in  \\riting  and  drinking  until  a  quarter  to 
twelve,  when  he  abruptly  left  the  house.  Mr.  Moth  re- 
gretted to  add,  that  the  stranger  had  neglected  to  pay  for 
thirteen  glasses  of  gin  and  water,  half  a  pint  of  porter,  a 
bottle  of  soda-water,  and  a  plate  of  ham-sandwiches,  which 
he  liad  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

We  have  paid  Mr.  Moth  (whose  very  moderate  charges, 
and  excellent  stock  of  wines  and  spirits  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended),  and  shall  gladly  hand  over  to  Mr.  Titmarsh 
the  remaining  sum  which  is  his  due.  Has  he  any  more  of 
his  rhapsody  V — 0.  Y. 


:;9i 
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THE    EIXE    AlilS 

BY  MICHAEL  AXUELU  TITMAKSH,   ES(,). 
The   Exhibition-^ 

[/'/•««*•'>   Miiiju'Jio.  .J urn:'   ls;>Uj 

Jack  Stua\v"s  ('astlk.  HAMrsTEAD. 

My  dear  Bricabkac — Vnu.  of  couisc,  reniemlKM-  the  lettcn" 
on  the  subject  of  our  Kxhihiticxis  w  hich  I  addressed  to  yiiu 
this  time  hist  year.  As  you  arc  now  lyinii'  at  the  Ht5tel 
Dieu,  wounded  durinij;  the  hite  unsuccessful  hmutc  (uliich 
I  tliink,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  seventeenth  you  have  l)een 
engaged  in),  and  as  the  h-tter  wliich  I  wrote  last  year 
was  received  with  unbounded  a])pl<iuse  by  the  jieople  here, 
and  caused  a  sale  of  three  or  four  editions  of  this  Magazine. 
I  cannot  svnely.  my  (U'ar  Bricaljiac  do  Isettcr  than  send 
you  another  sheet  or  two.  whirh  iiuiy  console  you  unch'r 
your  present  })erea\enient,  and  at  the  samr  tinie  annise 
the  British  })uljhc,  who  now  know  their  friend  Titmarsh 
as  well  as  you  in  France  know  that  little  scain|)  Thi^Ms. 

Well,  then,  from  J.vck  Straw's  Castle  an  hotel  on  Hamp 
stead's  breezy  heath,  which  Keats.  W'ordswoith.  Leigh 
Hunt.  F.  \V.  X.  i5;',yly,  and  others  of  oui'  choicest  sj^irits. 
have  often  pati'onized.  and  a  heath  of  which  e\eiy  jjool. 
bramble,  furze-bush-w  ith-clothes-hanging  -  on  -  it  -  to  -  dvy. 
steep,  stock,  stone,  tree,  lodging-house,  and  distant  gloomy 
background  of  London  city,  or  bright  green  stretch  of  sun- 
shiny Hertfordshire  meadows,  has  l)eeu  depicted  liy  our 
noble  English  lantlscape  |)ainter.  Constable,  in  his  own 
Constabulary  way—at  -Fack  Straw's  Castle,  1  say.  where 
I  at  this  present  nioinent  am  located  (not  thai  it  matteis 
in  the  least,  Init  tli.'  world  is  always  interested  to  know- 
where  men  of  genius  are  accustomed  io  disport  themselves), 
I  cannot  do  better  than  look  over  the  heap  of  picture- 
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gallery  catalogues  \\  hich  I  bro  jght  Avitli  me  from  London, 
and  communicate  to  you,  my  friend  in  Paris,  my  remarks 
thereon. 

A  man,  \\itli  five  sliillings  to  spare,  may  at  tliis  present 
moment  half  kill  himself  with  pleasure  in  London  town, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall,  by  going  from  one 
picture-gallery  to  another,  and  examining  the  beauties  and 
absurdities  which  are  to  be  found  in  each.  There  is  first 
the  National  Gallery  (entrance,  nothing),  in  one  wing  of 
the  little  gin-shop  of  a  building  so  styled  near  St.  Martin's 
Church  ;  in  another  Aving  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (entrance,  one  shilling  ;  catalogue,  one  ditto). 
After  having  seen  this,  you  come  to  the  Water-Colour 
Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  East  ;  then  to  the  gallery  in  Suffolk 
Street  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  New  Water-Colour  Society  in 
Pall  Mall, — a  pretty  room,  which  formerly  used  to  be 
a  gambling-house,  where  many  a  bout  of  seven's-the-main, 
and  iced  champagne,  has  been  had  by  the  dissipated  in 
former  days.  All  these  collections  (all  the  modern  ones, 
that  is)  deserve  to  be  noticed,  and  contain  a  deal  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  wares,  as  is  the  way  with  all  other 
institutions  in  this  wicked  world. 

CommenQons  done  avec  le  commencement — \\\\.\\  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  consists,  as  every- 
body knows, of  thirty-eight  knight  and  esquire  Academicians, 
and  nineteen  simple  and  ungenteel  Associates,  who  have 
not  so  much  as  a  shabby  Mister  before  their  names.  I 
recollect  last  year  facetiously  ranging  these  gentlemen  in 
rank,  according  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  their  merits, — 
King  Mulready,  Prince  Maclise,  Lord  Landseer,  Archbishop 
Eastlake  (according  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  Jack 
Straw,  strange  to  say,  does  not  take  in  Fraser's  Magazine), 
and  so  on.  At  present,  a  great  number  of  new  comers, 
now  Associates  even,  ought  to  be  elevated  to  these  aristo- 
cratic dignities  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  order  ought  to  be 
somewhat  changed.  There  are  many  more  good  pictures 
(here  and  elsewhere)  than  there  were  last  year.  A  great 
stride  has  been  taken  in  matters  of  art,  my  dear  friend. 
The  young  painters  are  stepping  forward.  Let  the  old 
fogies  look  to  it ;  let  the  old  Academic  Olympians 
beware,  for  there  are  fellows  among  the  rising  race  who 
bid  fair  to  oust  them  from  sovereignty.  They  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  throne,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  near 
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it.  The  lads  arc  not  so  uoocl  as  tlic  l)t.'st  of  rhe  Acadeiiii- 
ciaiis :  but  many  of  the  Aracleniiriaiis  are  intinitely  worse 
than  the  kids,  and  are  old.  stu])id.  and  cannot  improve, 
as  the  younger  and  more  active  jjainteis  w  ilL 

If  you  are  particuhuly  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  best 
picture  in  the  room,  not  the  biguest  (Sir  David  Wilkie's  is 
the  biggest,  and  exactly  contiary  to  the  best).  I  must 
request  you  to  turn  youi  attention  to  a  noble  river-piece 
by  J.  \\.  M.  Turner,  Esq..  R.A..  '  The  fighting  Temeiaire  ' 
— as  grand  a  painting  as  ever  figured  on  the  walls  of  any 
academy,  or  came  from  the  easel  of  any  painter.  The  old 
Temeraire  is  dragged  to  her  last  home  l)y  a  little,  spiteful, 
diabolical  steamer.  A  mighty  icd  >un.  amidst  a  host  of 
flaring  clouds,  sinks  to  rest  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  and 
illumines  a  river  that  seenr<  interminal)le.  and  a  countless 
navy  that  fades  away  into  smh  a  wonderful  distance  as 
ne\er  was  painted  before.  The  little  demon  of  a  steamer 
is  belching  out  a  volume  (why  do  I  say  a  volume  ?  not 
a  hundred  volumes  could  exjji'ess  it)  of  foul,  lurid,  red-hot, 
malignant  smoke,  paddling  furiously,  and  lashing  u])  the 
water  round  about  it  :  wjiile  behind  it  (a  I'old  gray  moon 
looking  down  on  it),  slow.  <ad.  and  majestic,  follows  the 
brave  old  sliij).  with  deatli.  as  it  were,  written  on  her. 
I  think,  my  dear  i^iitabrac  (although,  to  l)e  sure,  your 
nation  would  l)e  somewhat  offended  l)y  such  a  •'iUection 
of  trophies),  that  we  ought  not.  in  tMunmou  gi'atitude.  to 
sacrifice  entiiely  these  noble  old  duunpions  of  ours,  but 
that  we  should  have  somewhere  a  museum  of  their  skele- 
tons, wliich  our  children  might  visit,  and  think  of  the 
biave  deeds  which  were  done  in  them.  The  bones  of  the 
Agajuemnon  and  the  Captain,  the  X'anguard,  the  C'ulloden, 
and  the  Victory,  ouglit  to  be  saci-ed  relics,  for  Englishmen 
to  worship  almost.  Tliink  of  them  when  aH\e.  and  braving 
the  battle  and  the  l)reeze.  they  carried  Nelson  and  his 
heroes  victorious  l)y  the  Cape  of  St.  X'incetu.  in  the  dark 
waters  of  Aboukir.  and  through  the  fatal  conHict  of  Trafal- 
gar. All  these  things,  try  dear  Bricabiac  an-,  you  will 
say.  absurd,  and  not  to  the  ]Uupose.  Be  it  so  ;  but  Bow- 
bellites  as  we  are.  we  Cockneys  feel  our  hearts  leap  up  w hen 
we  recall  them  to  memory  ;  and  every  clerk  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  feels  the  strength  of  a  Xelson.  when  he  thinks 
of  the  mighty  actions  pei'foniUMJ  by  him. 

It  is  absurd,  you   will  say   (and  witli   a  great    deal   of 

oil 
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reason),  for  Titniaish,  or  any  other  Briton,  to  grow  ,so 
politically  enthusiastic  about  a  four-foot  canvas,  repre- 
senting a  ship,  a  steamer,  a  river,  and  a  sunset.  But  herein 
surely  lies  the  power  of  the  great  artist.  He  makes  you 
see  and  think  of  a  great  deal  more  than  the  objects  before 
you  ;  he  knows  how  to  soothe  or  to  intoxicate,  to  fire  or 
to  depress,  by  a  few  notes,  or  forms,  or  colours,  of  which 
we  cannot  trace  the  effect  to  the  source,  but  only  acknow- 
ledge the  power.  I  recollect,  some  years  ago,  at  the  theatre 
at  Weimar,  hearing  Beethoven's  '  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  in 
\\hich,  amidst  a  storm  of  glorious  music,  the  air  of  '  God 
save  the  King  '  was  introduced.  The  very  instant  it  began, 
eveiy  Englishman  in  the  house  was  bolt  upright,  and  so 
stood  reverently  until  the  air  was  played  out.  Why  so  ? 
From  some  such  thrill  of  excitement  as  makes  us  glow 
and  rejoice  over  Mr.  Turner  and  his  '  Fighting  Temeraire  '  ; 
which  I  am  sure,  when  the  art  of  translating  colours  into 
music  or  poetry  shall  be  discovered,  Avill  be  found  to  be 
a  magnificent  national  ode  or  piece  of  music. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  Mr.  Turner's  performances 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  incomprehensible  to  me  ;  and 
that  his  other  pictures,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  '  Cicero 
at  his  Villa,'  'AgrijDpina  -with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,' 
'  Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpina,'  or  what  you  will,  are  not 
a  AAhit  more  natural,  or  less  mad,  than  they  used  to  be 
in  former  years,  since  he  has  forsaken  nature,  or  attempted 
(like  3'our  F^'ench  barbers)  to  embellish  it.  On  rCemhellit 
pas  la  nature,  my  dear  Bricabrac  ;  one  may  make  pert 
caricatures  of  it,  or  mad  exaggerations,  like  Mr.  Turner  in 
his  fancy  pieces.  0  ye  gods  !  why  will  he  not  stick  to 
copying  her  majestical  countenance,  instead  of  daubing  it 
\Aith  some  absurd  antics  and  fard  of  her  own  V  Fancy 
pea-green  skies,  crimson-lake  trees,  and  orange  and  purple 
grass — fancy  cataracts, rainbows,  suns,  moons, and  thunder- 
bolts— shake  them  well  up,  with  a  quantity  of  gamboge, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  a  fancy  picture  by  Turner. 
It  is  worth  a  shilling  alone  to  go  and  see  '  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pina.' Such  a  landscape  !  such  figures  !  such  a  little  red- 
hot  coal-scuttle  of  a  chariot  !   As  Nat  Lee  sings — 

iVIethought  I  HAW  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o'er  the  surface  of  a  sHpshod  hat  ; 
While,  to  increase  the  tumult  of  the  skies, 
A  damned  potato  o'er  the  whirlwind  flies. 
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If  VdU  can  un(ici>tati(l  ilicx  line-,  you  can  uiidcistand  imc 
(if  Turners  ]aiKlsca])es  :  atid  1  rccoinmcMd  them  td  Jiini. 
as  a  ))retty  suLj<'ct  for  a  piicc  foi'  itrxt  year. 

Etty  lias  a  picture  on  the  >anic  sut)ji'ct  a>  'J'urncr".-. 
'  Pluto  cafryint:'  off  l'rovcr|)ina  "  :  and  if  one  may  coniijlain 
that  in  the  latter  the  ti'jure--  are  not  indicated,  one  cannot 
at  least  lay  this  fault  to  Mi-,  l-itty's  door.  Hi>  liuuit's  tn\ 
drawn,  and  a  deuced  (U-,\\  loa  nnich  drawn.  A  ureaf.  laruc 
curtain  of  fii:-lea\ o  >hoidd  he  hunt:  over  e\Hry  one  of  this 
artists  pictures,  and  the  world  should  pa»  on.  i-ontent  to 
know  that  there  are  some  uloritius  colours  painted  heneath. 
His  eohuir.  indeed,  is  sublime  :  I  doubt  if  Titian  e\ ci 
knew  how  to  paint  ffesh  better  but  his  taste  !  Not  l)a\id 
nor  (iirodet  ever  offended  iirojuiety  m)  -  xarcely  even  Peter 
Paul  himself,  by  w  ho-e  >i(le.  a>  a  coluuiist  and  a  nia<:ni- 
licent  heroic  painter.  .Mr.  l-]tty  i>  sometimes  worthy  to 
stand.  I  wish  he  W(iuld  take  .\rio>to  in  hand,  and  tiive 
us  a  series  of  desiuns  from  him.  His  hand  would  be  the 
\ery  one  for  those  deep  lusciou>  landsc-a])e>.  and  tiery 
scenes  of  love  and  battle.  Besides  "  Proser])ine."  Mr.  Etty 
has  two  more  jiieturcs.  "  Kndymion."  with  a  dirty,  affected. 
l)eautiful.  slatternly  Diana,  and  a  portrait  of  the  'Lady- 
Mayoress  of  \'()rk  "  :  which  i>  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  The 
line  of  her  ladyshi])"s  eyes  and  mouth  (it  is  a  front  face) 
are  made  to  iin^et  at  a  point  in  a  maiabou  feather  wliieh 
she  weai's  in  her  turlian.  and  close  to  her  cheeklxme  :  while 
the  (.'Xpression  vi  the  whole  counti'iianee  is  so  fieree.  that 
you  would  imagine  it  a  Lady  ^Liebeth.  and  not  a  lady- 
mayoress.  The  picture  has.  nevertheless,  some  very  fine 
jiainting  about  it— as  whieii  of  Mr.  Etty's  ])ieees  has  not  ".' 

The  artists  .say  there  is  very  fine  painting,  too.  in  Sir 
David  Wilkie's  great  '  Sir  David  Baiicl  "  :  for  my  part, 
1  think  very  little.  You  see  a  great  quantity  of  brown 
paint  :  in  this  is  a  great  flashing  of  torehes.  feathers,  and 
bayonets.  You  .see  in  the  foreground,  huddled  up  in  a  rieh 
heap  of  eorpses  and  drapery.  Tippoo  Sahib  :  and  sw  aggering 
over  him  on  a  stej).  waving  a  sw ord  for  no  earthly  ijurpose. 
and  wearing  a  red  jacket  and  buekskins.  the  figure  of  Sir 
David  Baird.  The  picture  is  poor,  feeble,  theatrical  ;  and 
I  would  just  as  soon  have  Mr.  Hart's  great  canvas  of 
'  Lady  Jane  (Jrey  "  (which  is  worth  exactly  twopence-half- 
penny) a.s  Sir  David'.s  poor  picture  of  'Seringapatam.' 
8onie  of   Sir  David's  portraits  arc  worse  even  tlian  his 
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historical  compositions — they  seem  to  be  painted  with  snuff 
and  tallow  grease  :  the  faces  are  merely  indicated,  and 
without  individuality  ;  the  forms  only  half-drawn,  and 
almost  al^^ays  wrong.  What  has  come  to  the  hand  that 
painted  '  The  Blind  Fiddler  '  and  '  The  Chelsea  Pensioners ' '! 
Who  Avould  have  tlioiight  that  such  a  portrait  as  that  of 
'Master  Robert  Donne,'  or  the  composition  entitled  'The 
Grandfather,'  could  ever  have  come  from  the  author  of 
'  The  Rent-Day  '  and  '  The  Reading  of  the  Will '  ?  If  it  be 
but  a  contrast  to  this  feeble,  flimsy,  transparent  figure  of 
Master  Donne,  the  spectator  cannot  do  better  than  cast 
his  eyes  upwards,  and  look  at  Mr.  Linnell's  excellent 
portrait  of  '  Mr.  Robert  Peel.'  It  is  real,  substantial 
nature,  carefully  and  honestly  painted,  and  without  any 
flashy  tricks  of  art.  It  may  seem  ungracious  in  '  us  youth  '-■ 
thus  to  fall  foul  of  our  betters  ;  but  if  Sir  David  has  taught 
us  to  like  good  pictures,  by  painting  them  formerly,  we 
cannot  help  criticizing  if  he  paints  bad  ones  now  :  and  bad 
they  most  surely  are. 

From  the  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  picture 
of  '  Grace  before  Meat,'  which,  a  little  misty  and  feeble, 
perhaps,  in  drawing  and  substance,  in  colour,  feeling,  com- 
position, and  expression,  is  exquisite.  The  eye  loves  to 
repose  ujion  this  picture,  and  the  heart  to  brood  over  it 
afterwards.  When,  as  I  said  before,  lines  and  colours 
come  to  be  translated  into  sounds,  this  picture,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  sweet  and  touching  hymn- 
tune,  with  rude  notes  of  cheerful  voices,  and  peal  of  soft, 
melodious  organ,  such  as  one  hears  stealing  over  the 
meadows  on  sunshiny  Sabbath-days,  while  waves  under 
cloudless  blue  the  peaceful  golden  corn.  Some  such  feeling 
of  exquisite  pleasure  and  content  is  to  be  had,  too,  from  Mr. 
Eastlake's  picture  of  '  Our  Lord  and  the  little  Children.' 
You  never  saw  such  tender  white  faces,  and  solemn  eyes, 
and  sw  eet  forms  of  mothers  round  their  little  ones  bending 
gracefully.  These  j^ictures  come  straight  to  the  heart,  and 
then  all  criticism  and  calculation  vanishes  at  once, — for 
the  artist  has  attained  his  great  end,  which  is,  to  strike 
far  deeper  than  the  sight  ;  and  we  have  no  business  to 
quarrel  about  defects  in  form  and  colour,  which  are  but 
little  parts  of  the  great  painter's  skill. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  another  piece  of  Mr.  Eastlake  s, 
called,  somewhat  affectedly,  'La  Svegliarina.'    The  defects 
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of  the  painter,  wliidi  otic  docs  not  coiKlcscriKl  to  notiro 
when  he  is  filled  with  a  ui'f;tt  idea,  hccoinc  \  i>il)lc  instantly 
MJien  he  is  onlv  oecujjicd  witli  a.  small  oik^  :  and  you  sec 
that  the  hand  is  too  s(iu))ulous  and  finikin,  the  diawinji; 
weak,  the-flesh  chalky,  and  unreal,  'i'he  very  same  objec- 
tions exist  to  the  other  pictuic,  hut  the  sui)jcct  and  tIu> 
genius  overcome  them. 

Passing  fi'om  Mr.  lOastlakes  ))ietuies  to  those  of  a  greater 
genius,  tliough  in  a^  different  line. — look  at  .Mr.  Leslie's 
httle  pieees.  Can  anything  he  more  sim])le — almost  rude — 
than  their  manner,  and  mor<'  com|)lct.e  in  their  effect  u))on 
the  spectator  '!  The  \-ery  soul  of  comedy  is  in  thi'm  :  there 
is  no  coai'seness.  no  e.xaggciation  :  hut  they  gladden  the 
eye.  and  the  merriment  which  they  c.xcitc  cainiot  ])ossihIy 
be  more  pure,  gentlemanlike,  or  (h'liuhtful.  .Mr.  .Madise 
has  humoui'.  too.  and  vast  |)ouers  of  expressing  it  ;  hut 
whisky  is  not  more  ditferent  from  rich  huigundy  than  his 
fun  from  Mi'.  Leslie's.  To  oui'  thinking.  Lisjic'v  little  head 
of  '  Sancho  "  is  worth  the  whole  jjicture  from  ''/'/'/  /jArv, 
wiiich  hangs  hy  it.  In  |)oint  of  w(tikmanshi|).  tliis  is, 
))crhaps.  the  best  pictuic  that  .Mr.  .Madise  e\ci-  painted, 
the  colour  is  far  better  than  that  usually  einplo\c(|  by 
him,  and  the  reju'esentation  of  objects  cariied  to  such  an 
extent  as  we  do  believe  was  ncNcr  readied  betoi-c.  Theie 
is  a  poached  egg,  which  one  could  swallow  ;  a  trout,  that 
beats  all  the  ti'out  that  wa,s  ever  seen;  a  cojipcr  pan. 
scoured  so  clean  that  yon  might  see  your  face  in  it  ;  a 
green  blind,  through  which  the  sun  comes;  and  a  wall, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  that  i)e  Hooghe  could  not 
surpas.s.  This  young  man  has  the  greatest  power  of  hand 
that  was  ever  had,  ]ierhaps.  Ity  any  ]»ainter  in  any  time 
or  country.  What  does  he  want  V  Polish.  I  think  :  thought. 
and  cultivation.  His  great  picture  of  'King  Richard  and 
Robin  Hood  '  is  a  wonder  of  dexterity  of  hand  ;  ])ut 
coarse,  I  think,  and  inefficient  in  humour.  His  models 
repeat  themselves  too  cont  inually.  Allen  a  Dale,  the  har))er. 
is  the  very  eounter])art  of  (b'l  Bias;  and  Robin  Hood  is 
only  Apollo  w  ith  w  hiskers  :  th(>  same  grin,  the  same  display 
of  grinders, — the  same  coarse,  luscious  mouth,  belongs  to 
both.  In  the  large  |)icture,  e\ei'vbody  grins,  and  shows 
his  whole  ratelii r  ;  and  you  look  at  them,  and  say,  '  These 
people  seem  all  very  jolly.'  Leslie's  characters  do  tiot 
laugh  themsehes.  Ijut  they  nuvke  ijox  laugh  ;    and  this  is 
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where  the  experienced  American  artist  beats  the  dashing 
young  Irish  one.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  colour  of 
Mr.  Maelise's  large  picture  ;  some  part  appears  to  us  to 
be  excellent,  and  the  whole  piece,  as  far  as  execution  goes, 
is  worthy  of  his  amazing  talents,  and  high  reputation. 
Mr.  Maciise  has  but  one  portrait ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
in  the  exhibition  :  sober  in  colour,  wonderful  for  truth, 
effect,  and  power  of  drawing. 

In  speaking  of  portraits,  there  is  never  much  to  say  ; 
and  they  are  fewer,  and  for  the  most  part  more  indifferent, 
than  usual.  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  a  good  one,  a  gentleman 
in  a  green  chair  ;  and  one  or  two  outrageously  bad. 
Mr.  Phillips's  '  Doctor  Sheppard  '  is  a  finely  painted  head 
and  picture  ;  his  lady,  Dunraven,  and  her  son,  as  poor, 
ill-drawn,  and  ill-coloured  a  performance  as  can  possibly 
be.  Mr.  Wood  has  a  pretty  head  ;  Mr.  Stone  a  good 
portrait  of  a  very  noble-looking  lady,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Black- 
wood ;  Mr.  Bewick  a  good  one  ;  and  there  are,  of  course, 
many  others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  with  praise 
or  censure,  but  whom  we  will,  if  you  please,  pass  over 
altogether. 

The  great  advance  of  tiie  year  is  in  the  small  historical 
compositions,  of  w  hich  there  are  many  that  deserve  honour- 
able mention.  Redgrave's  'Return  of  Olivia  to  the  Vicar' 
has  some  very  pretty  painting  and  feeling  in  it  ;  '  Quentin 
Matsys,'  by  tlie  same  artist,  is  tolerably  good.  D.  Cowper's 
'  Othello  relating  his  Adventures,'  really  beautiful ;  as  is 
Cope's  '  Belgian  Family.'  All  these  are  painted  with  grace, 
feeling,  and  delicacy  ;  as  is  E.  M.  Ward's  '  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  '  (there  is  in  Tiepolo's  etchings  the  selfsame  com- 
position, by  the  way)  ;  and  Herbert's  elegant  picture  of 
the  '  Brides  of  Venice.'  Mr.  Severn's  composition  from 
the  Ancient  Mariner  is  a  noble  performance  ;  and  the 
figure  of  the  angel  with  raised  arm  awful  and  beautiful 
too.  It  does  good  to  see  such  figures  in  pictures  as  those 
and  the  above,  invented  and  drawn, — for  they  belong,  as 
we  take  it,  to  the  best  school  of  art,  of  which  one  is  glad 
to  see  the  daily  spread  among  our  young  painters. 

Mr.  Charles  Landseer's  '  Pillage  of  a  Jew's  House  '  is 
a  very  well  and  carefully  painted  picture,  containing  a  great 
many  figures,  and  good  points  ;  but  we  are  not  going  to 
praise  it  :  it  wants  vigour,  to  our  taste,  and  what  you 
call  actualite.    The  people  stretch  their  arms  and  turn  their 
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fyos  tho  j)ro|)cr  \\;(y.  Imt  ;(>  it  they  wrw  in  a  lalilcau.  and 
paid  for  staiuliiiu-  t  here  :  oiu'  loiitjjs  to  sec  1 1 kmii  all  in  mot  ion, 
and  natui'ally  •■ni[)ioycd. 

1  U'v\.  I  confess,  a  kind  of  deliiilit  in  tindinu  out  .Mi'.  I>d\\  in 
Landsccr  in  a  l»a(l  iiicturc  ;  for  tlic  man  painls  >o  wonder- 
fully well,  that  one  r-^  aii^ry  that  he  doo  iiot  paint  ix'lter. 
which  he  miuht  with  half  his  talent,  and  without  half  his 
facility.  '  \'an  .\iid»uruh  and  the  ljon>  "  is  a  liad  pictuie, 
a-nd  no  mistake  :  dexterous,  of  course,  init  tial  and  washy  : 
the  draw  inu'  even  of  the  animals  is  caicless  ;  that  of  the 
num  Ijad,  thoutih  the  head  is  \ery  like,  and  very  smartly 
painted.  Then  thei>'  are  other  doir-and-nian  portiait>; 
'Miss  Peel  with  l*'ido."  for  instaix'c.  i^'ido  is  wonderful. 
and  .so  are  the  sponL^es.  and  haii-hiushes.  and  lookintr-j^la.-s, 
])repared  for  tlii'  dou"s  l)ath  ;  and  the  drawiriL^  of  the  child's 
face,  as  far  as  the  lines  and  ex]ii(s>ion  !_'o.  is  \'ery  irood  ; 
but  the  face  is  coNfied  with  tieshcolouied  {;aint.  and  not 
flesh,  and  the  child  looks  like  a  wonderful  doll,  or  imita- 
tion child,  and  not  a.  real  younu  lady.  daULjhter  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  prime  nunister  last  week  ihy  the  hy.  my 
dear  Brieabrac.  did  you  e\er  read  of  such  a  pretty  W'hiu 
uame  as  that,  and  such  a  wire  roup  (I'l'lnl  :].  Theif.  as^ain. 
is  the  beautiful  little  l*rincess  of  Cambridye.  with  a  dou', 
and  a  pieee  of  biscuit  :  the  doii  and  the  biscuit  ai-e  ju^t 
perfection:  but  the  piincess  is  no  >\w\\  thiiii:. — only  a 
beautiful  a])olo!j;y  for  a  princess,  like  that  which  Piineess 
Penelope  didn't  send  the  other  day  to  the  lord-mayor  of 
London. 

We  have  to  thank  you  (and  not  our  Academy,  which 
lias  hung  the  pittuie  in  a  nuist  scur\  y  w  ay  t  for  Mr.  Schelfer's 
'  Preehe  Pi-otestante."  This  tine  comjio'-ition  ha>  bei  ii 
thrust  down  on  the  iiiound.  and  tiamjiled  under  foot,  as 
it  were,  by  a  great  numl)er  (:)f  worthless  academics  :  but 
it  meiits  one  of  the  very  l)est  places  in  the  gallery  :  and 
I  mention  it  to  hint  an  idea  to  your  worship,  which  only 
eoukl  come  from  a  great  mind  like  that  of  Titmarsh. — to 
have,  namely,  some  day.  a  great  EurojK^an  congress  of 
paintings,  which  might  be  e.xhibited  at  one  jjlace. — Paris, 
say,  as  the  most  central  :  or.  better  still,  travel  about, 
under  the  care  of  tiusty  superintendents,  as  they  might, 
without  fear  of  injury.  I  think  such  a  circuit  would  do 
much  to  make  the  brethren  known  to  one  another,  and 
we  should  liear  iiuiekly  (if  much   nuinly  ennilation.   and 
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stout  training  for  the  contest.  If  you  will  mention  this 
to  Louis  Philippe  tlie  next  time  you  see  that  roi  citoyen 
(mention  it  soon, — for,  egad  !  the  next  emeute  may  be 
successful  ;  and  who  knows  when  it  Avill  happen  ?) — if  you 
will  mention  this  at  the  Tuileries,  we  Avill  take  care  of 
St.  James's  ;  for  I  suppose  that  you  kno\A',  in  spite  of  the 
Whigs,  her  most  sacred  majesty  reads  every  word  of 
Fraser's  Magazine,  and  will  be  as  sure  to  see  this  on  the 
first  of  next  month,  as  Lord  Melbourne  will  be  to  dine 
with  her  on  that  day. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons.  I  think  there  are 
few  more  of  the  oil  pictures  about  which  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  ;  and  besides  them,  there  are  a  host  of  miniatures, 
difficult  to  expatiate  upon,  but  pleasing  to  behold.  There 
are  Chalon's  ogling  beauties,  half  a  dozen  of  them  ;  and 
the  skill  with  which  their  silks  and  satins  are  dashed  in 
by  the  painter  is  a  marvel  to  the  beholder.  There  are 
Ross's  heads,  that  to  be  seen  must  be  seen  through  a 
microscope.  There  is  Saunders,  who  runs  the  best  of  the 
miniature  men  very  hard  ;  and  Thorburn,  witli  Newton, 
Robertson,  Rochard,  and  a  host  of  others  :  and,  finally, 
there  is  the  sculpture-room,  containing  many  pieces  of 
clay  and  marble,  and,  to  my  notions,  but  two  good  things, 
a  sleeping  child  (ridiculously  called  the  Lady  Susan  Some- 
body), by  Westmacott  ;  and  the  bust  of  Miss  Stuart,  by 
Macdonald  :  never  was  anything  on  earth  more  exquisitely 
lovely. 

These  things  seen,  take  your  stick  from  the  porter  at 
the  liall  door,  cut  it,  and  go  to  fresh  picture-galleries  ;  but 
ere  you  go,  just  by  way  of  contrast,  and  to  soothe  your 
mind  after  the  glare  and  bustle  of  the  modern  collection, 
take  half  an  hour's  repose  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  where, 
before  the  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  you  may  see  what  the 
magic  of  colour  is  ;  before  '  Christ  and  Lazarus '  what  is 
majestic,  solemn  grace,  and  awful  beauty  ;  and  before  the 
new  '  St.  Catherine  '  what  is  the  real  divinity  of  art.  O 
Eastlake  and  Turner  ! — 0  Maclise  and  Mulready  !  you  are 
all  very  nice  men  ;  but  M'hat  are  you  to  the  men  of 
old  ? 

Issuing  then  from  the  National  Gallery — you  may  step 
over  to  Farrance's  by  the  way,  if  you  like,  and  sip  an  ice, 
or  bolt  a  couple  of  dozen  forced-meat  balls  in  a  basin  of 
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iiiork-tnrtlo  soup — issuing,  I  say.  from  1  ho  National  (^allciy, 
and  after  rcficsiiinti:  yourself  oi'  not.  as  your  jiurse  or 
a])petite  ])eitnits.  you  aiiive  s|)e<'(lily  at  tlie  Wat  er  ( "olour 
K.xliibitioii.  and  eannot  do  Ixtter  than  entei'.  I  know 
nothinp;  moic  cheerful  oi'  s))arklinu  than  the  first  coiij) 
(Voeil  of  this  little  <:alleiy.  In  the  first  |ilace,  you  never 
can  enter  it  without  findini;  foui'  oi'  fisc  pictty  uoiuen. 
that's  a  fact:  ])retty  women  with  ])i«'tty  piid<  bonnets 
peeping  at  ])retty  ])ictures.  aial  with  sweet  whispeis  vowing 
that  ^Irs.  Seyffarth  is  a  dear,  dehcious  paintei-.  and  that 
lier  style  is  '  so  soft  "  :  and  that  Miss  Sliaipe  ))aiiits  excry 
bit  as  well  as  her  sistei'  :  and  that  .Mi',  dean  I'aul  I'^iedciick 
Richter  ch'aws  the  lo\-eliest  things,  to  be  sure,  that  exci- 
■were  seen.  Well,  veiy  likely  the  ladies  are  right,  and  it 
would  ho  un])olite  to  argue  the  matter:  but  I  w  i>h 
Mrs.  Sevffarth's  genth'tiien  a.nd  ladies  w  eic  not  so  dread- 
fully handsome,  with  such  white  pillars  of  iKcks.  such  long 
eyes  and  lashes,  and  such  dabs  of  carmine  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  1  wish  .Mi>s  Shaipe  would  not  paint  Scri|t- 
ture  suljjects.  and  Mi'.  I\ichtei'  great  goggjecyed.  icd- 
eheeked.  sim])ering  wenches,  whose  (tgling  lia>  become 
odious  from  its  re])etition.  H()wcver.  the  ladies  like  it, 
and.  of  course,  must  have  their  way. 

If  you  want  to  see  rati  nature,  now  .  real  e.xjiression.  leal 
startling  home  ])oetry.  look  at  eveiv  one  of  Hunts  heads. 
Hogarth  never  painted  anything  better  than  these  figures, 
taken  singly.  That  man  lushing  away  frightened  from 
the  beer-barrel,  is  a  noble  head  of  terroi'  :  tliat  Miss  Jemima 
Crow,  whose  whole  body  is  a  grin,  regards  you  with  an 
ogle  that  all  the  I'ace  of  IJichters  could  ne\-ei'  hope  to 
imitate.  Look  at  yonder  caid-players  :  they  have  a  jjemiy 
pack  of  the  devil's  l)ooks.  and  one  has  just  laid  down  the 
king  of  trumps  I  I  defy  you  to  look  at  him  w  ithout  laughing. 
or  to  examine  the  wondrous  puzzled  face  of  his  adversaiv 
without  longing  to  hug  the  greasy  rogue.  Come  hither. 
Mr.  Maclise.  and  see  what  genuine  comedy  is  :  you  who 
can  paint  better  than  all  the  Hunts  and  Leslies,  and  yet 
not  near  so  well.  If  J  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshii'e,  I 
would  have  a  couple  of  Hunts  in  every  loom  in  all  my 
lujuses  ;  if  I  had  tlie  blue-devils  (and  even  their  graces 
are,  I  suppose,  occasionally  so  ti"oul:)led).  I  would  l)ut  cast 
my  eyes  upon  these  gi'and.  good-humoured  ])ictures.  and 
defy  care.     Who  does  not  recollec-t  '  Befoie  and  Aftei'  the 
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Mutton  Pie,'  the  two  pictures  of  that  wondrous  boy  ? 
Where  Mr.  Hunt  finds  his  models,  I  cannot  tell  ;  they  are 
the  very  flower  of  the  British  youth  ;  each  of  them  is  as 
good  as  '  Sancho  '  ;  blessed  is  he  that  has  his  portfolio 
full  of  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  to  you  tiie  charming  land- 
scapes of  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  De  Wint,  Gastineau,  and 
the  rest.  A  new  painter,  somewliat  in  the  style  of  Harding, 
is  Mr.  Callow  ;  and  better,  I  think,  than  his  master  or 
original,  whose  colours  are  too  gaudy  to  my  taste,  and 
eft'ects  too  glaringly  theatrical. 

Mr.  Cattermole  has,  among  others,  two  very  fine  draw- 
ings ;  a  large  one,  the  most  finished  and  the  best  coloured 
of  any  which  have  been  exhibited  by  this  fine  artist  ;  and 
a  smaller  one,  '  The  Portrait,'  which  is  charming.  The 
portrait  is  that  of  Jane  Seymour  or  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and 
Henry  the  Vlllth  is  the  person  examining  it.  with  the 
cardinal  at  his  side,  the  painter  before  him,  and  one  or 
two  attendants.  The  picture  seems  to  me  a  perfect  master- 
piece, very  simply  coloured  and  composed,  but  delicious 
in  effect  and  tone,  and  telling  the  story  to  a  wonder.  It 
is  much  more  gratifying,  I  tliink,  to  let  a  painter  tell  his 
own  story  in  this  way,  than  to  bind  him  down  to  a  scene 
of  Ivanhoe  or  Uncle  Toby  ;  or  worse  still,  to  an  illustration 
of  some  wretched  story  in  some  wretched  fribble  Annual. 
Woe  to  the  painter  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heatli  (I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  Mr.  Heath  personally, 
but  in  a  Pickwickian  sense — of  Mr.  Heath  the  Annual- 
monger)  ;  he  ruins  the  young  artist,  .sucks  his  brains  out, 
emasculates  his  genius  so  as  to  make  it  fit  company  for 
the  purchasers  of  Annuals.  Take,  for  instance,  that  un- 
fortunate young  man,  Mr.  Corbould,  who  gave  great  promise 
two  years  since,  painted  a  pretty  picture  last  year,  and 
now — he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Annual-mongers, 
and  has  left  wellnigh  all  his  vigour  behind  him.  Numerous 
Zuleikhas  and  Lalla  Rookhs,  which  are  hanging  about  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  and  the  New  Water-Colour  Gallery, 
give  lamentable  proofs  of  this  :  such  handsome  Turks 
and  leering  sultanas ;  such  Moors,  with  straight  noces 
and  pretty  curled  beards  !  Away,  Mr.  Corbould  !  away 
while  it  is  yet  time,  out  of  the  hands  of  these  sickly, 
heartless  Annual-sirens  !  and  ten  years  hence,  w  hen  you 
have  painted  a  good,  vigorous,  healthy  picture,  bestow  the 
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tear  ot'   uratiludc  ii])oii  Tilinarsli.   who  loif  yon   from   the 
lap  (»f  your  (•i-iMison-silk-aii(l-^ilt-('(i<j;('(l  Aiiiiida. 

Mv.  Cat  tciinolc  lias  a  couijIc.  wc  will  not  ^ay  of  iniitatoi  s. 
but  of  friciuls.  who  adniiir  his  works  \ciy  muili  :  thrsc 
ai'c  Mr.  Xash  and  Mr.  Lake  l*ri<c  ;  thr  former  paints 
furnit  lire  and  old  houses,  the  latteidld  hou>e>  and  fuiiiit  ure. 
and  both  Ncry  pretty.  Xo  harm  can  be  said  of  these 
ininiaturo  scene-painters;  on  the  contrary.  Mi-.  I'tices 
'(Jalleiy  at  Hardwieke  is  really  remaikably  dexterous; 
and  the  ehairs,  tables,  curtain^,  and  jtirtures.  aic  nieked 
otY  with  e.xt raordinaiy  neatness  and  sharpness — and  then'.' 
w  hy  then,  no  more  is  to  be  said.  ( 'obalt .  sepia,  and  a  sable 
])en(il.  will  do  a  deal  of  woik.  to  be  suic  :  and  \-ery  ])i-etty 
it  is.  too.  when  done  :  and  as  for  tindim:'  fault  with  it.  that 
noi)0(ly  will  and  ean  :  but  an  aiti'^t  want'^  somethinii  more 
than  sepia,  cobalt,  and  sable  pencils,  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  Use  them.  What  do  you  think,  my  deal'  Hiicabrac. 
of  a  lilt  le  ;/<  /(///s  .' — tlnit's  the  pict  n  re  painter,  depend  oil  it. 

Beino;  on  the  subj(>ct  of  water-colours,  we  may  a-  well 
step  into  the  X(n\  \\'atei-( 'oloui  Ivxhiliition  ;  not  -o  '^odd 
as  the  old.  but  verv  i:iiod.  \ du  will  --ce  here  a  laiLic 
drawinu'  by  .Mr.  ('oibould  of  a  tournament,  which  will 
show  at  onec  how  cle\  er  that  younir  aitist  is.  and  how 
weak  and  in'Oiir/i.  \'oii  w  ill  see  some  cliainiincr  unatfeeted 
Mnulish  landsea|)es  by  .Mr.  Sims  :  and  a  capital  Spanish 
(lirl  l)y  Hicks,  of  which  the  tlesh-|)aint  iiii:  cannot  be  t(  o 
much  a])|»ro\ cil.  It  is  done  without  the  heavy  white, 
with  which  water-colour  artists  are  now  wont  to  belabour 
their  pictures  ;  ami  is.  therefore,  frankly  and  dearly 
])ainted.  as  all  transparent  water-colour  draw  incj  mu>t  be. 
The  same  ])i'aise  of  clearness.  boldne>>.  and  depth  of  tone 
must  be  o'iven  to  Mr.  AbsoU)n.  wlut  uses  no  white,  and 
only  just  so  nuich  stipplinir  as  is  necessiii y  :  his  picture 
has  the  force  of  oil,  and  we  >liould  be  ulad  to  ^e(>  his 
maiuier  mofe  follow  etl. 

Mr.  Haghe'.s  "Town  Hall  of  Courtiai  "  has  attracted, 
and  deservedly,  a  great  deal  of  notice.  It  is  a  very  fine 
and  nmsterly  architectural  drawiui:-.  rich  and  somlue  in 
efTect,  the  ligiiies  introduced  being  very  nearly  as  good 
as  the  rest  of  the  picture.  ^Ir.  Haghe.  we  suppose,  will 
be  called  to  the  ui)i)er  house  of  water-colour  jiainteis.  who 
niigiU    well    be   anxious    to  ivceive  into  their  ranks   many 
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persons  belonging  to  the  new  society.  We  hope,  however, 
the  latter  will  be  faithful  to  themselves  ;  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  two  galleries,  and  the  public  must,  ere  long, 
learn  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  new  one.  Having 
spoken  a  word  in  favour  of  Mr.  Johnston's  pleasing  and 
quaintly-coloured  South  American  sketches,  we  have  but 
to  bend  our  steps  to  Suffolk  Street,  and  draw  this  discourse 
to  a  close. 

Here  is  a  very  fine  picture,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
'  Olympia  attacked  by  Bourbon's  Soldiers  in  Saint  Peter's, 
and  flying  to  the  Cross.'  Seen  from  the  further  room, 
this  picture  is  grand  in  effect  and  colour,  and  the  rush  of 
the  armed  men  towards  the  girl,  finely  and  vigorously 
expressed.  The  head  of  Olympia  has  been  called  too  calm 
by  the  critics  ;  it  seems  to  me  most  beautiful,  and  the 
action  of  the  figure  springing  forward  and  flinging  its 
arms  round  the  cross,  nobly  conceived  and  executed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  Titianic  painting  in  the  soldiers' 
figures  (oh,  that  Mr.  Hurlstone  would  throw  away  his 
lamp-black!),  and  the  background  of  the  church  is  fine, 
vast,  and  gloomy.  This  is  the  best  historical  picture  to 
be  seen  anywhere  this  year  ;  perhaps  the  worst  is  the 
one  which  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  which 
strikes  upon  the  eye  as  if  it  were  an  immense  water- 
colour  sketch,  of  a  feeble  picture  by  President  West. 
Speaking  of  historical  paintings,  I  forgot  to  mention  a 
large  and  fine  picture  by  Mr.  Dyce,  the  '  Separation  of 
Edwy  and  Elgiva  '  ;  somewhat  crude  and  odd  in  colour, 
with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  countenances  of 
the  figures,  but  having  grandeur  in  it,  and  unmistakable 
genius  ;  there  is  a  figure  of  an  old  woman  seated,  which 
would  pass  muster  very  well  in  a  group  of  Sebastian  Piombo. 

A  capitally  painted  head  by  Mr.  Stone,  called  the  '  S\vord- 
bearer,'  almost  as  fresh,  bright,  and  vigorous  as  a  Vandyke, 
is  the  portrait,  we  believe,  of  a  brother-artist,  the  clever 
actor  Mr.  MTan.  The  latter's  picture  of  '  Sir  Tristram  in 
the  Cave  '  deserves  especial  remark  and  praise  ;  and  is 
really  as  fine  a  dramatic  composition  as  one  will  often  see. 
The  figures  of  the  knight  and  the  lady  asleep  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  novel,  striking,  and  beautifully  easy.  The 
advance  of  the  old  king,  who  comes  upon  the  lovers  ;  the 
look  of  the  hideous  dwarf,  who  finds  them  out ;  and 
behind,  the  line  of  spears  that  are  seen  glancing  over  the 
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rocks,  and  iiidiiat  iiii:  the  niaivli  nl'  the  iiiix'cii  li(ni|i>.  dvv 
all  vt'iy  well  ((iticcixcd  and  arian,L'<'d.  I  lie  pircc  dcsfi\c'.s 
oiigiavinu  :  it  i>  wild,  pdctic,  and  (uiiiinal.  id  lidw  many 
])ictures,  nowadays,  ran  one  apply  the  two  last   tciins  '.•' 

There  are  some  nion'  new  pidnres.  in  the  midst  of  a 
ijreat  cjuantity  of  tia-li.  that  dc^cixc  noti<'c.  Mr.  D. 
C'owper  is  alway-  'jond:  .Mi.  StrwaitV  "  ( Jrandfat  her  ' 
eontains  two  cxicllcnt  likenesses,  and  is  a  |)ltasiim  little 
))ieture.  Mi',  llnrlstonr's  "Italian  lioy."  and  'diil  with 
a  Doir,"  are  exeeilent  :  and.  in  this  pleasant  mood,  lor 
fear  of  falling  into  an  aiiirry  lit  on  coniini;  to  look  further 
into  the  jiallery.  it  will  he  as  well  to  conclndc.  W'ishinir 
many  remeHd)ranees  to  .Mrs.  Ihieahiar.  and  hettrr  luck 
to  you  in  the  ne.xt  ('nn  iil(  .  J  ln"_'  here  to  hid  y<»u  farewell, 
ami  entreat  you  to  ateept  the  assuianee>  of  my  di.'-l  niLnh-hed 
eonsideiation. 

M.  A.  T. 

.i((  ('ili'i/(U  l>r>j(ii<  XajKilniH  /hi'iihrin-, 
Beliiyi'e  (rAvril.  Bhssc  ih  Mai.  (',,„■ 
dnmni  (h  Juin.  Diciridi  J  iiiH'J,  dc.  etc. 
Hvtd  Dim,  a  Parii. 
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\'i sh>»iu-'^l< r  /,'>r,'ir.  Awuf  |S4M.  wiili  ih"  ndilitiMn-il  illu-tr.il  mn- 
\vliieh  appoaivd  in  llic  cdiii<>n  i-.-iU'd  in  Ixiok  Idini  in  llir  sauir 
year.] 
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I'liic  \Vc.itiniu'<h  r  Ui  run-,  .luiic  |S4(I.  and  rcpiintcd  with   .Kldilinnal 
eU'hings   in   tlic   saiiif  ycai'.  | 

CKOl^il-:  CltrjKSIIAXK'S   WOltKS 

!.    Tlir  II II  mil  Id- i  si.      \  Cdllrction  ot  Kntcitaiiiin.u  'I'ak's.  Aiiccdnlo. 

Kpimaiiis,  Bdii  Mots,  etc.      .1.  Huhiiis  and  Co.      i-ondoii.  IM'.i. 
•_'.    TIk  P  ilifical  lions,  tlinl  Jarj-  i'.uill.      With  'I'liiitrcn  Cuts  :    47th 

Edition.      Wilhani   Hone.      Isi;i. 
;;.    Tlic  Qu  Ill's  Mdtiiniiiniiil  Lm/,/,  r  :    a  Xatiunal  'Idy.  with  J'ou!- 

U't'ii  Step  Sc'ciu'.s  anil    lliustiations  in   \'cist>.  anil  Kightrni 

otlii-i- Cuts.      J4t!i   Edition.      W.  Hone      ]Sl'(i. 

4.  '  .\<<ii  mi  rii-unl'f.'      With  Cuts,      ."ilst  Edition.      Wilh;:in    Hone. 

l.S-_>(». 
.").    /)()fl   Tmr  S/iiil.   itlias    f/n    ('ixinhss   '  .1 1    //<    mi    iiijiinlli    /us.     a 

niateh    toi-  "  Xi»i  mi  lininln.'      With  Cuts    hy   (ieorj^e  Ciuik- 

sUank.     John  Fairl)Uin.      l.S'Jl'. 
li.    The  P.^litiral  Shoinnini.    Willi  'rwentv-lour  Cuts.    -Jlst   Ivlition. 

William  Hone,     l^i•_'l. 
7.    Lift  in  Lnnilun  :   nr/ln   [>a//  (iiiil  .\ iylil  Sci  m s  (jj  ./i  ni/  Hairflmni. 

Esij..  CiiririlJiinn  Tom.  ami  linh  Loi/ic.  in  tin  ir  Riniiblis  ffnniiijli 

till    Milro/iulis.      |>y    i'ierce    Egan.   with   ( 'oloiurd   J'lates  1)V 

(i.  and  R.  Ciiiikshank.      Sherwood.      London.  Ls2L 

5.  .4  Slap  at  Slop  anil  tin:  liiii/i/i  Stinl  (la mi.      With  'J'wentv-seven 

Cuts.      William  Hone.      lS-_>-_>. 
1).    Liji   ill  Paris  ■   or  lln   Ramhbs  <,/  li„k  \V,lii/iri.  ilr.      Illustrated 
1)V  George  Cruikshaiik.      l>ondon.  IX'l'l. 

lU.  Italian  Tales  of  Humour,  (iailanlri/.  ami  h'omami.  Seleeted 
and  translated  from  the  Italian.  With  Sixteen  Illustrative 
Drawings  hv  George  Cruikshank.  Charles  Baldwvn.  Svo. 
London.  1Sl'4.     .7.  Rol.ius.      lS4(l. 

11.  Talis  of  Irish  Riji.  Illustraii\-e  of  the  .M.inneis.  Custc  ns.  and 
Condition  of  the  People.  With  Eesigns  hy  (;eorge  Cruik- 
shank.    J.  RoUins.      Loudon.     ;.'  vols.      ]s-_'4. 

\1.  I'oinls  of  H iimoiir  (Pliers  parlli/  (Jrii/inal  ami  parllji  sdirlnl). 
Illustrated  by  a  Series  uf  I'lates  Drawn  and  Engraved  hy 
George  Cruikshank.  I'aits  1  and 'J.  C.  Baldwyn.  London. 
1824. 
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13.  Peter  Schlemihl.     A  New  Translation  from  the  German.     8vo. 

Whittaker.     London,  1824. 

14.  Popular   German  Stories.     Translated  from    the  Kinder-   unci 

Haus-Maerchen,  collected  by  MM.  Grimm  from  oral  tradition. 
James  Robins  and  Co.     London,  1825. 

15.  The  Universal  Songster,  or  Museum  of  Mirth.     With  Illustra- 

tions by  George  Cruikshank.     Fairburn.     London,  1825. 

16.  Mornings  at  Bow  Street.     With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 

shank.    Wheatley  and  Adlard.     London,  1825. 

17.  More  Mornings  at  Bow  Street.     With  Twenty-five  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.     J.  Robins  and  Co.     London,  1827. 

18.  Hans  of  Iceland.     A  Tale.     With  Four  highly-finished  Etchings 

by  George  Cruikshank.     Price,  Is.  M.     J.  Robins. 

19.  Greenwich  Hospital.     A  Series  of  Naval  Sketches  descriptive  of 

the  Life  of  a  Man  of  War's  Man.  By  an  Old  Sailor.  With  Illus- 
trations by  George  Cruikshank,  J.  Robins  and  Co.  London, 
1826. 

20.  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert.     With   Decorations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Vizitelly  and  Co.     London,  1830. 

21.  Tcdes  of  Other  Days.     With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Effingham  Wilson.     London,  1830. 

22.  The  Gentleman  in  Black.      With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 

shank.    William  Kidd.     London,  1831.     Daly,  1840. 

23.  Tom  Thumb  ;   and  Bombastes  Furioso.     Illustrated  by  George 

Cruikshank.  Reprinted  in  Thomas's  Burlesque  Drama. 
Thomas.     London. 

24.  Suyidaij  in  London.     Illustrated  in  Fourteen  Cuts  by  George 

Cruikshank,  and  a  few  words  by  a  friend  of  his,  with  a  copy 
of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Bill.  E.  Wilson.  London,  1833. 
Darton  and  Clark,  1840. 

25.  Mirth  and  Morality.     A  Collection  of  Original  Tales  by  Carlton 

Bruce.  Embellished  with  Engravings  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Tegg.     London,  1835. 

26.  The  Comic  Almanac,  from  1835  to  1840 ;  tjontaining  Seventy- 

two  Plates  on  Steel,  two  vols.     17s.  bound.     C.  Tilt. 

27.  The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.     With  Twelve  Humorous 

Plates,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.     C.  Tilt. 

28.  My  Sketch  Book  ;    containing  Two  Hundred  Groups.     Cloth, 

155.  plain  ;  21.s.  coloured.     C.  Tilt. 

29.  More  Hints  on  Etiquette.     With  Humorous  Cuts,  2s.  6f/.    C.  Tilt. 

30.  The  Comic  Alphabet.      Twenty-four  Plates.     2s.  6(7.  plain  ;   4s. 

coloured.     C.  Tilt. 

31.  Scraps  and  Sketches.     In  four  Parts,  Ss.  each.     C.  Tilt. 

32.  Illustrations  of  Phrenology.     8s.     C.  Tilt. 

33.  Illustrations  of  Time.     8s.     C.  Tilt. 

34.  Demonology  and    Witchcraft.     In    Twelve   Plates.     2s.    sewed. 

C.  Tilt. 

35.  Illustrations  of  the  English  Novelists  ;    containing  Humorous 

Scenes  from  Humphrey  Clinker,  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine 
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Pirkh.     T<:iii    .ln„,s.    Jnsiph    A)nln>r.<,     Virar    -/     W'nhjiil'K 

etc.  etc.       Fditv-oiu-   I'lates.  \\jth    iH-sciiptivc  Extiads.  T^-'. 

cloth.      C.  Tilt.' 
'M\.   Till    liii    (Dili    til'     Wasp.      A    ('(iinic    Talf.      I-'our    1  Mates.    I-'. 

('.  Tilt. 
.'57.   Honi/'.^  f^pphi'/  Ihrnl.     Six  Kngraviii,<:s  l.y  ( i.  (  luiksliaiik.    New 

and  ('lK'a]j  Edition.      I'lirc.  In.  <i'/.      ('.  Tilt. 
;{S.   Cnirjiir'.sJiJiuGilpIti:  with  Six  Enj:raviiius,      I'liccl-v.     ('.Tilt. 
.■>!>.    J'linc/i  and  JiKhi.      \\\\\\    Illustrations   by   Croigc  (iiiikshank. 

S('|)(imus  I'rowitt.      I.ondon.  1S2S. 
1(1.    HintliifsMi^rUdnii.     A'ol.  Ito\'I.      llichard  IVnllcy.     London. 
41.   Mniiiiirs  nj  Josfph   Grii,inhli.      Edited    liy   Boz.   with    Illustia- 

tion.s    by    Ceorgc    Ciuikshank.      l*    vols.    ,S\-o.      Pv.    Bcntky. 

].,ondon,  18.'58. 
i-2.    Olinr  Tiri.^f.  i,r.  ///«   Pc.ii.^h  Bnif s  P,,,<inss.      \\y  '  ISoz.'      .'J  vols. 

H.  JU'ntley.      London,  1S.3<S. 
■l;>.   Minor  Moials  /<-/■    Yimn'j  P'njih.      IW  ,lohn    Dowiing.     ^\■itll 

Illustrations   by  (Icoiue  Ciuikshank.      Parts  J,  IJ.  and   J  IP 

W.  Tail.      Edinburgh.  ISH'.l. 
■It.    NA-'A7/*x    1,1/    Jin:.      Jllustratrd     by    (i.M.rge    Cruik-hank.      Nvo. 

Chapman  and  Hall.      London.   Ps.'i'.t. 
-P").   ./(irk    Shf  iipiii'l  :     (I     1,'niii'iiirt .      ]\y    \\".     IP     .\insu(iith.     E><|. 

>Vith    Twciny-srvcn     llhistiations    by    Ccurgi'    Ciuikshank. 

IP  JHiitlcv.     S\o.      London.  PS4il. 
4(i.    Tin     Tninr  'uj   Loiulnii  :    an    H i^fnilral    l!,,ni<n„>.      V>\   W .    H. 

Ainsworth.      With     Illustrations    on     Steel    and    W'oud     by 

(;.  Cruikshank.      Parbs  1  to  \'.      Piehaiil  Pentky.      London. 

Svo.      PS4II. 


GEORCE   CRUIKSHANK 

Accu.SATiONs  of  ingratitiidi'.  and  just  aecusation.s  no  doubt, 
arc  made  afrainst  every  iiiluvl»itaiit  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  the  fact  is.  that  a  iriaii  wlui  is  eeaselessly  engaged  in 
its  trouble  and  ttntnoil.  Ijoiiie  hitlici'  and  thither  U])on  the 
fierce  waves  of  the  crowd.  l)ustlingf.  shifting,  struggling  to 
keep  himself  sonu'w  hat  above  w  ater — fighting  for  reputation, 
or  more  likely  lor  bicad.  and  ceaselessly  eiccupied  to-day 
with  plans  for  a}»pea>-ing  the  eternal  ai)i)ctite  (tf  inevitable 
hunger  to-morrow  a  man  in  such  straits  has  hardly  time 
to  think  of  anything  but  himself,  and.  as  in  a  .^inking  ship, 
must  make  his  own  rush  for  tiic  l)oats.  and  light,  struggle. 
and  tiam})lc  for  safety.  In  tlic  midst  of  such  a  combat 
as  this,  the  '  ingenuous  aits,  which  prevent  the  ferocity  of 
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the  inaiineis,  and  act  upon  them  as  an  emollient '  (as  the 
philosophic  bard  remarks  in  the  Latin  Grammar)  are  likely 
to  be  jostled  to  death,  and  then  forgotten.  The  Avorld 
^vill  allow  no  such  compromises  between  it  and  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  it — no  two  gods  must  we  serve  ;  but  (as 
one  has  seen  in  some  old  portraits)  the  horrible  glazed  eyes 
of  Necessity  are  always  fixed  upon  you  ;  fly  away  as  you 
A\ill,  black  Care  sits  behind  you,  and  with  liis  ceaseless 
gloomy  croaking  drowns  the  voice  of  all  more  cheerful 
companions.  Happy  he  Avhose  fortune  has  placed  him 
M'here  there  is  calm  and  plenty,  and  who  has  the  wisdom 
not  to  give  up  his  quiet  in  quest  of  visionary  gain. 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  ^hy  a  man,  after  the  period 
of  his  boyhood,  or  first  youth,  makes  so  few  friends.  Want 
and  ambition  (new  acquaintances  which  are  introduced  to 
him  along  with  his  beard)  thrust  a\\ay  all  other  society  from 
him.  Some  old  friends  remain,  it  is  true,  but  these  are 
become  as  a  habit — a  part  of  your  selfishness— and,  for  new 
ones,  they  are  selfish  as  you  are  ;  neither  member  of  the  new 
partnership  has  the  capital  of  affection  and  kindly  feeling, 
or  can  even  afford  the  time  that  is  requisite  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  firm.  Damp  and  chill  the  shades  of  the 
prison-liouse  begin  to  close  round  us,  and  that  '  vision 
splendid  '  which  has  accompanied  our  steps  in  our  journey 
daily  farther  from  the  east,  fades  away  and  dies  into  the 
light  of  common  day. 

And  what  a  common  day  !  ^hat  a  foggy,  dull,  shivering 
apology  for  light  is  this  kind  of  muddy  twilight  through 
\\hich  we  are  about  to  tramp  and  flounder  for  the  rest  of 
our  existence,  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  the 
beauty  and  freshness  and  from  the  kindly  gushing  springs 
of  clear  gladness  that  made  all  around  us  green  in  our  youth  ! 
One  wanders  and  gropes  in  a  slough  of  stock-jobbing,  one 
sinks  or  rises  in  a  storm  of  politics,  and  in  either  case  it  is  as 
good  to  fall  as  to  rise — to  mount  a  bubble  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  as  to  sink  a  stone  to  tlie  bottom. 

The  reader  who  has  seen  the  name  affixed  to  the  head  of 
this  article  did  scarcely  expect  to  be  entertained  with  a 
declamation  upon  ingratitude,  youth  and  the  vanity  of 
human  pursuits,  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  httle 
to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.  But  (although  we  reserve 
the  privilege  of  discoursing  upon  whatever  subject  shall 
suit  us,  and  by  no  means  admit  the  pubhc  has  any  right  to 
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ask  ill  <»ur  sentences  for  any  ineaniim.  or  any  ennne.xion 
wliatevei')  it  lia.pix'iis  that,  in  tlii>  ])aiti(ular  instance, 
there  is  an  undi)ul)tefl  connexion.  Jn  .Snsans  case,  as 
recorded  by  Wordsworth,  wliat  connexion  had  the  corner 
of  Wood  .Street  w  ith  a  mountain  ascendinji,  a  vision  of  trees, 
and  a  nest  by  the  J)o\-e  ".'  Why  should  the  song  of  a  thrusli 
cause  bright  volumes  of  va])oui-  to  glide  thidugh  Lothbury 
and  a  river  to  flow  on  through  the  vale  of  ('heaj)side  '.'  As 
she  stood  at  that  cornel'  of  Wood  Street,  a  moj)  and  a  |)ail  in 
her  hand  most  likely,  she  lu^aixl  the  bird  singing,  and 
straightway  began  ])ining  and  yearning  for  the  days  of  her 
youth,  forgetting  the  jjropei-  business  of  the  ])ail  and  moj). 
Even  80  we  are  moved  In"  the  sight  of  some  of  Mr.  (Vuik- 
shank's  work.s — the  ^  Biiscn  jiihit  sich  juf/f)i(/lic/i  ( rsrhiittcrt' 
the  '  schicankcndc  (IcstalU  ii  "  of  youth  Hit  before  one  again. — 
Cruikshank's  thrush  begins  to  ])\\)('  and  eai-ol.  as  in  the  days 
of  boyhood  ;  hence  misty  moralities,  i-etieetions,  and  sad 
and  pleasant  remembi'anees  arise.  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
young  especially.  Ha\e  \\v  not  read  all  the  stoiy-books 
that  his  wonderful  pencil  has  illustrated  ■.'  Did  we  not  forgo 
tarts,  in  order  to  buy  his  "  Bieaking-up."  oi-  his  "  Fashionable 
Monstrosities,'  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  something  ".' 
Have  we  not  before  us.  at  this  very  moment,  a  j>rint — one 
of  the  admirable  '  Illustrations  of  Phrenology  ' — which 
entire  work  was  purchased  l)y  a  joint-stock  company  of 
boys,  each  drawing  lots  afterwards  for  the  separate  prints, 
and  taking  his  choice  in  rotation  ?  The  w  riter  of  this,  too, 
had  the  honour  of  drawing  the  fii'st  lot.  and  seized  imme- 
diately upon  '  Philoprogenitiveness  ' — a  marvellous  print 
(our  copy  is  not  at  all  imjjroved  by  being  coloured,  w  hicli 
operation  we  performed  on  it  ourselves) — a  marvellous 
print,  indeed, — full  of  ingenuity  and  hne  jovial  humour. 
A  father,  possessor  of  an  enormous  nose  and  family,  is 
surrounded  by  the  latter,  who  are,  some  of  them,  embracing 
the  former.  The  composition  writhes  and  twists  about  hke 
the  Kermes  of  Rubens.  No  less  than  seven  little  men  and 
women  in  night-caps,  in  frocks,  in  bibs,  in  breeches,  are 
clambering  about  the  head,  knees,  and  arms  of  the  man 
with  the  nose  ;  their  noses,  too,  are  preternaturally  deve- 
loi)ed — the  twins  in  the  cradle  have  noses  of  the  most 
considerable  kind  ;  the  second  daughter,  who  is  watching 
them  ;  the  youngest  but  two,  who  sits  sijualling  in  a  certain 
wicker  chair ;    the  eldest  son,  who  is  yawning  ;    the  eldest 
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daughter,  who  is  preparing  with  the  gravy  of  two  mutton 
chops  a  savoury  dish  of  Yorkshire  pudding  for  eighteen 
persons  ;  the  youths  who  are  examining  her  operations  (one 
a  Hterary  gentleman,  in  a  remarkably  neat  night-cap  and 
pinafore,  who  has  just  had  his  finger  in  the  pudding)  ;  the 
genius  who  is  at  Mork  on  the  slate,  and  the  two  honest  lads 
who  are  hugging  the  good-humoiu'ed  washerwoman,  their 
mother — all,  all,  save  this  worthy  woman,  have  noses  of  the 
largest  size.  Not  handsome  certainly  are  they,  and  yet 
everybody  must  be  charmed  with  the  picture.  It  is  full  of 
grotesque  beauty.  The  artist  has  at  the  back  of  his  own 
skull,  we  are  certain,  a  huge  bump  of  philoprogenitiveness. 
He  loves  children  in  his  heart  ;  every  one  of  those  he  has 
drawn  is  perfectly  happy,  and  jovial,  and  affectionate,  and 
innocent  as  possible.  He  makes  them  with  large  noses,  but 
he  loves  them,  and  you  always  find  something  kind  in  the 
midst  of  his  humour,  and  the  ugliness  redeemed  by  a  sly 
touch  of  beauty.  The  smiling  mother  reconciles  one  with 
all  the  hideous  family  :  they  have  all  something  of  the 
mother  in  them  —  something  kind,  and  generous,  and 
tender. 

Knight's,  in  Sweeting's  Alley  ;  Fairburn's,  in  ^a  court  off 
Ludgate  Hill  ;  Hone's,  in  Fleet  Street — bright,  enchanted 
palaces,  which  George  Cruikshank  used  to  people  A\ith 
grinning,  fantastical  imps,  and  merry,  harmless  sprites, — 
where  are  they  ?  Fairburn's  shop  knows  him  no  more  ;  not 
only  has  Knight  disappeared  from  Sweeting's  Alley,  but, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand.  Sweeting's  Alley  has  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  globe — Slop,  the  atrocious 
Castlereagh,  the  sainted  Caroline  (in  a  tight  pelisse,  with 
feathers  in  her  head),  the  '  Dandy  of  sixty  '  who  used  to 
glance  at  us  from  Hone's  friendly  ^\•indows— where  are  they  ? 
Mr.  Cruikshank  may  have  drawn  a  thousand  better  things 
since  the  days  when  these  w  ere  ;  but  they  are  to  us  a 
thousand  times  more  pleasing  than  anything  else  he  has 
done.  How  we  used  to  believe  in  them  ?  to  stray  miles  out 
of  the  way  on  holidays,  in  order  to  ponder  for  an  hour 
before  that  delightful  window  in  Sweeting's  Alley !  in 
walks  through  Fleet  Street,  to  vanish  abruptly  down 
Fairburn's  passage,  and  there  make  one  at  his  charming 
'gratis'  exhibition.  There  used  to  be  a  crowd  round  the 
window  in  those  days  of  grinning,  good-natured  mechanics, 
who  spelt  the  songs,  and  spoke  thorn  out  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  eomjiauy,  and  wlio  I'ccciNcd  tli«^  jioiiils  of  iminour  with 
a  general  .sympathizing  loaf.  W'licic  arc  lhc>c  ))C(i|ilc 
now  '{  You  never  liear  atiy  humhing  at  Hl>.  :  his  pictuii's 
are  a  great  deal  too  gcntcd  t'oi'  that  -  polite  ])oiiits  of 
wit,  wliieh  strike  one  as  exceedingly  clc\cr  and  ptctfw 
and  eau.se  one  to  smile  in  a  <pn'ct.  gentlemanlike  kind  of 
way. 

Tliere  nuist  be  no  smiling  with  (Vuikshank.  A  man  who 
does  not  laugh  outright  is  a  dullard,  and  has  no  heart  ; 
even  the  old  Dandy  of  sixty  must  have  laughed  at  his  own 
wondrous  grotesque  image,  as  they  say  Louis  Philippe  did, 
who  saw  all  the  caricatures  that  were  made  of  himself. 
And  there  are  some  of  (Vuikshatik's  doiuns  which  haAc  the 
bles.sed  faculty  of  creating  hiughter  as  often  as  you  see 
tliem.  As  Diggory  says  in  the  ]>Iay,  who  is  hidden  1)\-  his 
nuister  not  to  laugh  whih'  waiting  at  table—"  DoiTt  tell  the 
story  of  Gi'()u.se  in  the  (Jun-room.  master,  or  1  can't  help 
laughing.'  Repeat  that  history  ever  so  often,  and  at  the 
pro})er  moment  honest  Diggoiy  is  sure  to  explode.  l-]\crv 
num,  no  doul)t.  who  loves  (Vuikshank  ha>  his  (iidux'  in  the 
Cun-room.  There  is  a  fellow  in  the  "  i'oints  of  Hunioin' 
who  is  oftering  to  eat  up  a  certain  little  general,  that  has 
made  us  happy  any  time  these  sixteen  years  ;  his  Inige 
moutli  is  a  perpetual  well  of  laughter — buckets  full  of  fun 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  We  have  formed  no  such  friendships 
as  tluit  boyish  one  of  tlie  num  w  ith  the  mouth.  But  though, 
in  our  eyes,  Mr.  Cruikshank  reaelied  his  aprxjer  some 
eighteen  years  since,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  is 
really  tlie  ca.se.  Eighteen  sets  of  children  have  since  then 
learned  to  love  and  admire  him.  and  may  many  more  of 
their  successors  be  brought  up  in  the  same  delightful  faith. 
It  is  not  the  artist  w  ho  fails,  but  the  men  who  grow  cold — 
the  men,  from  whom  the  illusions  (why  illusions  ?  realities) 
of  youth  disappear  one  by  one  :  w  ho  have  no  leisure  to  be 
happy,  no  blessed  holidays,  but  only  fresh  cares  at  Mid- 
summer and  Christmas,  being  the  inevitable  seasons  wliicli 
bring  us  bills  instead  of  pleasures.  Tom,  who  comes 
bounding  home  from  school,  has  the  doctor's  account  in 
his  trunk,  and  his  father  goes  to  sleep  at  the  pantomime  to 
which  he  takes  him.  P(der  in/cltx.  you  too  have  laughed  at 
elo\\n,  and  the  magic  wand  of  sj^angled  harlequin  ;  what 
delightful  enchantment  did  it  wave  around  you,  in  the 
golden  days  '  when  CJeorge  the  Third  was  king  '  !    But  our 
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clown  lies  in  his  grave  ;  and  our  harlequin,  Ellar,  prince  of 
how  many  enchanted  islands,  was  he  not  at  Bo^v  Street  the 
other  day,  at  Bow  Street,  in  his  dirty,  tattered,  faded 
motley — seized  as  a  law-breaker,  for  acting  at  a  jienny 
theatre,  after  having  \\ellnigh  starved  in  the  streets,  \\ here 
nobody  \\ould  listen  to  his  old  guitar  ?  No  one  gave  a 
shilling  to  bless  him,  not  one  of  us  who  owe  him  so 
much. 

We  know  not  if  Mr,  Cruikshank  ^^•ill  be  very  well  pleased 
at  finding  his  name  in  such  company  as  that  of  Clown  and 
Harlequin  ;  but  he,  like  them,  is  certainly  the  children's 
friend.  His  drawings  abound  in  feeling  for  these  little 
ones,  and  hideous,  as  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  he  is  from 
time  to  time  compelled  to  design  them,  he  never  sketches 
one  without  a  certain  pity  for-  it,  and  impai'ting  to  the 
figure  a  certain  grotesque  grace.  In  happy  schoolboys  he 
revels  ;  plum-pudding  and  holidays  his  needle  has  engraved 
over  and  over  again  ; — there  is  a  design  in  one  of  the  Comic 
Almanacs  of  some  young  gentlemen  who  are  employed  in 
administering  to  a  schoolfellow  the  correction  of  the  pump, 
\^■hich  is  as  graceful  and  elegant  as  a  drawing  of  Stothard. 
Dull  books  about  children  George  Cruikshank  makes  bright 
with  illustrations — there  is  one  published  by  the  ingenious 
and  opulent  Mr.  Tegg,  of  Cheapside,  from  which  we  should 
have  been  charmed  to  steal  a  few  wood-cuts.  It  is  entitled 
'  Mirth  and  Morality,'  the  mirth  being,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  side  pi  the  designer — the  morality,  unexceptionable 
certainly,  the  author's  capital.  Here  are  then,  to  these 
moralities,  a  smiling  train  of  mirths  supplied  by  George 
Cruikshank — see  yonder  little  felloAvs  butterfly-hunting 
across  a  common  !  Such  a  light,  brisk,  airy,  gentleman-like 
drawing  was  never  made  upon  such  a  theme.  Who,  cries 
the  author, 

Wlio  has  not  chased  the  butterfly 

And  crushed  its  slender  legs  and  wings, 

And  heaved  a  moralizing  sigh  ; 

Alas  !  how  frail  are  human  things  ? 

A  very  unexceptionable  morality  truly,  but  it  would  have 
puzzled  another  than  George  Cruikshank  to  make  mirth  out 
of  it  as  he  has  done.  Away,  surely  not  on  the  \\ings  of 
these  verses,  Cruikshank's  imagination  begins  to  soar ; 
and  he  makes  us  three  darling  little  men  on  a  green  common, 
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backed  l»y  (tkl  faini-houses.  soiiu-w  Iutc  alxnit  .May.  A  ^rtat 
mixture  of  blue  and  douds  in  the  air.  a  strong  t're>li  breeze 
stirring,  Toni's  jaeket  flapping  in  tiie  sanu>.  in  order  to 
bring  down  iIk-  insert  (jueen  or  king  of  spring  that  is 
fiuttering  ahove  liini.^he  rendeis  all  this  with  a  fi^w  strokes 
on  a  little  block  of  wood  not  two  indies  sipuire.  u]ion  wliieh 
one  may  gaze  for  hours,  so  meriy  and  lifedike  a  seene  does 
it  present.  W'liat  a  eharming  ricatiNc  jjowcr  is  this,  what 
a  privilege — to  be  a  god.  and  create  littU'  worlds  u})on  paper, 
and  whole  generations  of  smiling,  jovial  men.  women,  and 
children  half-inch  liigh.  whose  portraits  are  carried  abroad, 
and  have  the  faculty  of  making  us  monsters  of  six  feet 
curious  and  happy  in  oui'  turn.  Now.  who  would  imagine 
tliat  ail  artist  could  make  anything  of  such  a  subject  as 
this  V    The  w  liter  l:)egins  by  stating. — 

I  love  to  go  [jack  to  the  days  nf  my  yuutli. 

And  to  reckon  my  joys  t(i  tlic   Icttci. 
And  to  count   o"ci'  the  friends  that    1   have  in   tlie  world, 

Ai/i',  ami  thns,    u-lu,  m-i    t/ani    to  n  Ixttir. 

This  brings  him  to  the  consideration  of  his  uncle.  "  Of  all 
the  men  I  have  ever  know  n."  says  he,  '  my  uncle  united  the 
greatest  degree  of  cheerfulness  with  the  sobriety  of  manhood. 
Though  a  man  when  I  was  a  l)oy.  he  was  yet  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  compani(jn>  1  ever  ]>ossessc(,l.  .  .  .  \U-  em- 
barked for  America  and  nearly  twenty  years  jjassed  by 
l)efore  he  came  back  again  :  .  .  .  Init  oh,  how  altered  ! — lie 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  \\(ii(l  an  old  man.  his  body  and 
mind  were  enfeebled,  and  second  childishness  had  come 
u])ou  him.  How  often  lia\e  1  bent  over  him.  vainly 
endeavouring  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  scenes  we  had 
shared  together  ;  and  how  frequently,  witli  an  aching 
heart,  have  I  gazed  on  his  vacant  and  lustreless  eye  while  he 
has  amused  himself  in  clapping  his  hands,  and  singing  with 
a  quavering  voice  a  verse  of  a  psalm."  Alas  :  >uch  are  the 
con.sequences  of  long  residences  in  America,  and  of  old  age 
even  in  uncles  1  Well,  the  ])oint  of  this  morality  is.  that 
the  uncle  one  day  in  the  morning  of  life  vow  ed  that  he  w  ould 
catch  his  two  nephews  and  tie  them  together,  aye.  and 
actually  did  so.  for  all  the  effoi'ts  the  rogues  made  to  run 
away  from  him  ;  but  he  wa>  so  fatigued  that  he  declared 
he  ne\-er  would  make  the  attem])t  again,  whereujion  the 
nephew    remarks. —  'Often    since    then,    wlien    engaged    in 
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enterprises  beyond  my  strength,  have  I  called  to  mind  the 
determination  of  my  uncle.' 

Does  it  not  seem  impossible  to  make  a  picture  out  of 
this  ?  And  yet  George  Cruikshank  has  produced  a  charming 
design,  in  which  the  uncles  and  nephews  are  so  prettily 
portrayed  that  one  is  reconciled  to  their  existence,  with  all 
their  moralities.  Many  more  of  the  mirths  in  this  little 
book  are  excellent,  especially  a  great  figure  of  a  parson 
entering  church  on  horseback, — an  enormous  parson  truly, 
calm,  unconscious,  unwieldy.  As  Zeuxis  had  a  bevy  of 
virgins  in  order  to  make  his  famous  picture — his  express 
virgin,  a  clerical  host  must  have  passed  under  Cruikshank's 
eyes  before  he  sketched  this  little,  enormous  parson  of 
parsons. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  children's  books,  how  shall  we 
enough  praise  the  delightful  German  nursery  tales,  and 
Cruikshank's  illustrations  of  them  ?  We  coupled  his  name 
with  pantomime  a\\hile  since,  and  sure  never  pantomimes 
^\•ere  more  charming  than  these.  Of  all  the  artists  that 
ever  drew,  from  Michael  Angelo  upwards  and  downwards, 
Cruikshank  \\'as  the  man  to  illustrate  these  tales,  and  give 
them  just  the  proper  admixture  of  the  grotesque,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  graceful.  May  all  Mother  Bunch's 
collection  be  similarly  indebted  to  him  ;  may  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  may  Tom  Thumb,  may  Puss  in  Boots  be  one  day 
revivified  by  his  pencil.  Is  not  Whittington  sitting  yet  on 
Highgate  Hill,  and  j^oor  Cinderella  (in  that  sweetest  of  all 
fairy  stories)  still  pining  in  her  lonely  chimney-nook  ? 
A  man  \\ho  has  a  true  affection  for  these  delightful  com- 
panions of  his  youth  is  bound  to  be  grateful  to  them  if  he 
can,  and  we  pray  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  remember  them. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  or  that  kind  of  humour  is  too 
good  for  the  public,  that  only  a  chosen  few  can  rehsh  it. 
The  best  humour  that  ^^•e  know  of  has  been  as  eagerly 
received  by  the  public  as  by  the  most  delicate  connoisseur. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  in  England  who  can  read  but  ^^•ill 
laugh  at  Falstaff  and  the  humoui-  of  Joseph  Andre^^s  ;  and 
honest  Mr.  Pickw  ick's  story  can  be  felt  and  loved  by  any 
person  above  the  age  of  six.  Some  may  have  a  keener 
enjoyment  of  it  than  others,  but  all  the  Morld  can  be  merry 
over  it,  and  is  always  ready  to  welcome  it.  The  best  cri- 
terion of  good  humour  is  success,  and  what  a  share  of  this 
has  Mr.  Cruikshank  had  !    how  many  millions  of  mortals 
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lias  he  made  ha|)py  I  We  ha\c  lic;ii(l  \<i  y  prdtmind  |)ci>()iis 
talk  philos()})hi(';tlly  of  the  ni;u\cll(iiis  and  mystciioiis; 
iiiannei-  in  which  he  has  suited  himself  to  the  tiin(_ — jdit 
vihrcr  la  fibre  popnlairc  (;is  Xapolenn  lioasted  of  himself), 
supplied  a  ])eeidiai'  want  felt  at  a  peeuliai'  period,  the  simple 
secret  of  which  is.  as  we  take  it.  tluit  he.  living-  amonjist  the 
])ul)lie,  has  w  ith  them  a.  ueneral  w  ide  hearted  sympathy,  that 
lie  laughs  at  what  they  Jaiiuh  ;it.  that  he  has  a  kindly  spirit 
of  enjoyment,  with  not  a  moisel  of  mysticism  in  his  conijx)- 
«itioM  ;  that  he  j)ities  and  lo\ts  the  poor,  and  jokes  at  the 
follies  of  the  .m'cat .  and  that  he  addi-esses  all  in  a  perfectly 
sincere  and  manly  way.  To  l>e  ,i:reatly  successful  as  a 
professional  humourist,  as  in  any  other  callinif.  a  man 
nnist  be  quite  honest,  and  show  that  his  heart  is  in  his 
work.  A  bad  ])i-eaclier  will  get  admiration  and  a  heaiinj^f 
with  this  point  in  his  faAdiir.  where  a.  man  of  three  times 
his  ac(iuirements  will  only  find  indilhrence  and  coldness. 
Is  ariy  man  more  I'emarkahle  than  oui-  aitist  for  telliniz  the 
truth  after  his  own  ma.nner  '.'  Hoiiarth's  honesty  of  ])urpose 
was  as  conspicuous  in  an  earlier  time,  and  we  jancy  that 
(Jilray  would  have  been  far  more  successful  and  mon- 
])owerful  l)Ut  for  that  unhappy  bribe,  which  turned  t  he 
whole  course  of  his  humour  into  an  unnatural  channel. 
Cruikshank  would  not  for  any  bribe  sa\-  what  he  did  not 
think,  or  lend  his  aid  to  sneer  d(jw  n  anything  meritorious, 
or  to  praise  any  thing  or  ])erson  that  deserves  censure. 
When  he  levelled  his  wit  against  the  Regent,  and  did  his 
veiy  prettiest  for  the  Princess,  he  most  certainly  belie\ed, 
along  with  the  great  body  of  the  peo})le  whom  he  represents, 
that  the  Princess  was  the  most  spotless,  pure-nuxnneix'd 
dai'ling  of  a  Princess  that  e\  er  married  a  heartless  deljauchee 
of  a  Prince  Royal.  I)id  not  millions  l)elieve  with  him.  and 
noble  and  learned  lords  take  their  oaths  to  her  Poyal 
Highnesses  innocence  V  ( Vuikshank  would  not  stand  by 
and  see  a  woman  ill-used,  and  so  struck  in  for  her  rescue, 
h(>  and  the  people  belabouring  with  all  their  might  the 
party  who  were  making  the  attack,  and  determining, 
from  ])ure  sympathy  and  indignation,  that  the  woman 
must  be  innocent  because  her  husband  treated  her  so 
foully. 

To  be  sine  we  have  nevei'  heard  so  much  from  Mi'.  Cruik- 
shank's  own  li|)s.  but  any  man  who  will  examine  these  odd 
drawings,  which  Hrst  nuule  him  famous,  will  see  what  an 
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honest,  hearty  hatred  the  champion  of  woman  has  for  all 
who  abuse  her,  and  will  admire  the  energy  with  which  he 
flings  his  wood-blocks  at  all  who  side  against  her.  Canning, 
Castlereagh,  Bexley,Sidmouth,  he  is  at  them,  one  and  all ;  and 
as  for  the  Prince,  up  to  what  a  whipping-post  of  ridicule  did 
he  tie  that  unfortunate  old  man.  And  do  not  let  squeamish 
Tories  cry  out  about  disloyalty  ;  if  the  crow  n  does  wrong, 
the  crown  must  be  corrected  by  the  nation,  out  of  respect, 
of  course,  for  the  crown.  In  those  days,  and  by  those 
people  who  so  bitterly  attacked  the  son,  no  word  was 
ever  breathed  against  the  father,  simply  because  he  was 
a  good  husband,  and  a  sober,  thrifty,  pious,  orderly 
man. 

This  attack  upon  the  Prince  Regent  we  believe  to  have 
been  Mr.  Cruikshank's  only  effort  as  a  party  politician. 
Some  early  manifestoes  against  Napoleon  we  find,  it  is  true, 
done  in  the  regular  John  Bull  style,  with  the  Gilray  model 
for  the  little  upstart  Corsican  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
had  yielded  to  stern  fortune  our  artist's  heart  relented  (as 
Beranger's  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  water),  and  many  of 
our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  a  fine  drawing  of  '  Louis 
XVIII  trying  on  Napoleon's  boots,'  which  did  not  certainly 
fit  tlie  gouty  son  of  Saint  Louis.  Such  satirical  hits  as  these, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  political,  or  as  anything 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  artist's  national  British  idea 
of  Frenchmen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  that  great  nation  Mr. 
Cruikshank  entertains  a  considerable  contempt.  Let  the 
reader  examine  the  Life  in  Paris,  or  the  five  hundred  designs 
in  which  Frenchmen  are  introduced,  and  he  will  find  them 
almost  invariably  thin,  with  ludicrous  spindle-shanks,  pig- 
tails, outstretched  hands,  shrugging  shoulders,  and  queer 
hair  and  moustachios.  He  has  the  British  idea  of  a  French- 
man ;  and  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
France  are  for  the  most  part  dancin'g-masters  and  barbers, 
yet  takes  care  to  depict  such  in  preference,  and  would  not 
speak  too  well  of  them.  It  is  curious  how  these  traditions 
endure.  In  France,  at  the  present  moment,  the  Englishman 
on  the  stage  is  the  caricatured  Englishman  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  with  a  shock  red  head,  a  long  white  coat,  and  invariable 
gaiters.  Those  who  w  i.sh  to  study  this  subject  should  peruse 
Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock's  histories  of  Loid  Boulingrog  and 
La'ly  Crockmilove.     On  the  other  liand,  the  old  emigre  has 
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taken  his  station  anionust  u^.  and  \\r  doubt  if  a  uoocl  British 
(ialleiy  would  understand  that  such  and  such  a  chaiaeter 
iras  a  French.niai\  unless  he  a])peai'ed  in  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional costume. 

A  curious  hook,  called  Lih  in  Pdii-^.  )nii)lished  in  iX'l'l. 
contains  a  number  of  the  aitist's  plates  in  the  aquatint 
style  :  and  thouiih  we  believe  he  had  never  been  in  that 
capital,  the  designs  have  a  ui-eat  deal  of  life  in  them,  and  pass 
nnister  very  well.  We  had  thoughts  of  giving  a  icw  co})ies 
of  Freneh  heads  from  this  book  and  others,  whieli  would 
amply  .show  Mr.  Ciuikshank's  anti-(uilliea.n  s]iirit.  A  vil- 
lanous  race  of  shoulder-shrugging  moilals  are  his  Frenehmen 
indeed.  And  the  hei'oe-  of  the  t<dc.  a  certain  Mr.  l)i<'k 
Wildfire.  Squire  -Jenkins,  and  Captain  (J'Shidtteton.  are 
made  to  show  the  true  British  superiority  on  every  occasion 
when  Britons  and  French  aie  brought  togethei'.  'i'his  book 
was  one  among  the  many  that  the  designei'"s  genius  has 
caused  to  be  ))o])ular  :  the  })lates  are  not  carefully  executed. 
l)Ut.  being  coloured.  ha\e  a  pleasant,  lively  look.  The 
same  style  was  adojited  in  the  onee  famous  book  ealled 
Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  Loudon,  whieh  must  have  a  word 
of  notiee  here.  for.  although  by  no  means  Mi'.  Cruikshank"s 
best  work,  his  rej)utation  was  extraordinarily  raised  by  it. 
Tom  and  Jei'i'v  weie  as  pojndar  twenty  year>.  sinee  a.s  Mr. 
I*iekwick  and  Sam  Weller  now  are  ;  and  often  have  we 
w  i.shed.  while  reading  the  biographies  of  the  latter  celebrated 
])ersonages.  that  they  had  l)een  described  a-^  well  by  },h\ 
( 'ruikshank'.s  pencil  as  by  ]\lr.  Dickens's  jien. 

As  for  Tom  and  Jerri/,  to  show  the  mutability  of  hinnan 
affairs  and  the  evane.scent  nature  of  re])utation.  we  have 
lieen  to  the  British  Museum  and  no  less  than  five  circulating 
lil)raries  in  quest  of  the  book,  and  Life  in  London,  alas,  is 
not  to  be  found  at  any  one  of  them,  ^^'e  can  only,  therefoie. 
s]Kvak  of  the  work  from  recollection,  but  have  still  a  very 
clear  remembrance  of  tlie  leather  gaiters  of  Jerry  Haw  thorn, 
the  green  s})ectacles  of  Logic,  and  the  hooked  nose  of 
Corinthian  Tom.  They  were  the  sehooll)ovs'  delight  :  and 
in  the  days  when  the  wc.rk  appeared  w(>  firmly  believed 
the  three  heroes  above  named  to  l)e  tyj^es  of  the  most 
elegant.  fashi()nal)le  young  fellows  the  town  afforded,  and 
thought  their  occupations  and  annisements  wei'e  those  of  all 
high-l))'ed  Fnglish  gentlemen.  Toui  knocking  down  the 
wati'hman   at    Temple    Bar  ;     Tom    and   Jeriy   tlancing   at 
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Almack's  ;  or  flirting  in  the  saloon  at  the  theatre  ;  at  the 
niglit-houses,  after  the  play  ;  at  Tom  Cribb's,  examining  the 
silver  cup  then  in  the  possession  of  that  champion  ;  at  Bob 
Logic's  chambers,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  '  Corinthian 
Kate  '  Mas  at  a  cabinet  piano,  singing  a  song  ;  ambling 
gallantly  in  Rotten  Row,  or  examining  the  poor  fellow  at 
Newgate  who  Mas  having  his  chains  knocked  off  before 
hanging  ;  all  these  scenes  remain  indelibly  engraved  upon 
the  mind,  and  so  far  \ve  are  independent  of  all  the  circulating 
libraries  in  London. 

As  to  the  literary  contents  of  the  book,  they  have  passed 
sheer  away.  It  was,  most  likely,  not  particularly  refined  ; 
nay,  the  chances  are  that  it  was  absolutely  vulgar.  But  it 
must  have  had  some  merit  of  its  own,  that  is  clear  ;  it  must 
have  given  striking  descriptions  of  life  in  some  part  or  other 
of  London,  for  all  London  read  it,  and  Avent  to  see  it  in  its 
dramatic  shape.  The  artist,  it  is  said,  M'ished  to  close  the 
career  of  the  three  heroes  by  bringing  them  all  to  ruin,  but 
the  writer,  or  publishers.  Mould  not  allow  any  such  melan- 
choly subjects  to  dash  the  merriment  of  the  public,  and 
Me  believe  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic  Mere  married  off  at  the 
end  of  the  tale,  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  moral  person- 
ages in  the  Morld.  There  is  some  goodness  in  this  pity 
M'hich  autliors  and  the  public  are  disposed  to  show  toMards 
certain  agreeable,  disreputable  characters  of  romance.  Who 
Mould  mar  the  prospects  of  honest  Roderick  Random,  or 
Charles  Surface,  or  Tom  Jones  ?  only  a  very  stern  moralist 
indeed.  And  in  regard  of  Jerry  Ha\\'thorn  and  that  hero 
Mithout  a  surname,  Corinthian  Tom,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  mb 
make  little  doubt,  Mas  glad  in  his  heart  that  he  Mas  not 
allowed  to  have  his  own  May. 

Soon  after  the  Tom  and  Jerry  and  the  Life  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Cruikshank  produced  a  much  more  elaborate  set  of  prints, 
in  a  M'ork  M'hich  was  called  Points  of  Humour.  These 
'  Points  '  Mere  selected  from  various  comic  Morks,  and  did 
not,  we  believe,  extend  beyond  a  couple  of  numbers,  con- 
taining about  a  score  of  copper-plates..  The  collector  of 
humorous  designs  cannot  fail  to  have  them  in  his  portfolio, 
for  they  contain  some  of  the  very  best  efforts  of  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  genius,  and  though  not  quite  so  highly  laboured  as 
some  of  liis  later  productions,  are  none  the  M'orse,  in  our 
opinion,  for  their  comparative  want  of  finish.  All  the  effects 
are  perfectly  given,  and  the  expression  as  good  as  it  could 
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be  in  the  most  delieate  eiigiaving  upon  steel.  The  artist's 
style,  too,  \\as  then  eonipletely  formed  ;  and.  for  our  parts, 
we  should  .say  that  \\e  preferred  his  manner  of  1825  to  any 
other  which  he  has  adopted  sinee.  The  first  picture,  which 
is  called  '  The  Point  of  Honour,'  illustrates  tlie  old  story  of 
the  officer  who,  on  being  accused  of  eowarcb'ce  for  refusing 
to  fight  a  cUiel,  came  among  his  brother  officers  and  tiur.g 
a  lighted  grenade  down  upon  the  floor,  before  which  his 
comrades  tied  ignominiously.  This  design  is  capital,  and  the 
outward  rush  of  heroes,  walking,  trampling,  twisting, 
scuffling  at  the  door,  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  grotescpie. 
You  see  but  the  back  of  most  of  these  gentlemen,  into 
which,  nevertheless,  the  artist  has  managed  to  throw  an 
expression  of  ludicrous  agony  that  one  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  find  in  such  a  part  of  the  human  figure.  The 
next  plate  is  not  less  good.  It  represents  a  couple  who. 
having  been  found  one  night  tipsy,  and  lying  in  the  same 
gutter,  were,  by  a  charitable  though  misguided  gentleman, 
supposed  to  be  man  and  w  ife.  and  put  comfortabh'  to  bed 
together.  The  morning  came  :  fancy  the  surprise  of  this 
interesting  pair  when  they  aw oke  and  discovered  their  situa- 
tion. Fancy  the  manner,  too,  in  which  Cruikshank  has 
depicted  them,  to  which  words  cannot  do  justice.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  this  fortuitous  and  temporaiy  union 
was  followed  by  one  more  lasting  and  sentimeiital,  and 
that  these  two  worthy  persons  wcr^'  married,  and  li\ed 
happily  ever  after. 

We  should  like  to  go  through  (,\-crv  one  of  these  prints. 
There  is  the  jolly  miller,  w  ho.  returning  home  at  night,  calls 
upon  his  wife  to  get  him  a  supper,  and  falls-to  upon  rashers 
of  l)acon  and  ale.  How  he  gormandizes,  that  jolly  miller  I 
rasher  after  rasher,  how  they  j)ass  aw  ay  frizzling  and  smoking 
fiom  the  gridiron  down  that  innnense  grinning  gulf  of  a 
mouth.  Poor  wife  !  how  she  pines  and  frets  at  that  untimely 
hour  of  midnight  to  be  obliged  to  fry.  fry.  fry  perpetually, 
and  minister  to  the  monster's  ap])etite.  And  yonder  in 
the  clock,  what  agonized  face  is  that  we  see  '.''  By  heavens, 
it  is  the  squire  of  the  jnirish.  What  business  has  he  there  ? 
Let  us  not  ask.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  he  has,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  left  upstuirs  his  br — .  his — psha  !  a  part 
of  his  ch'ess,  in  short,  with  a  number  of  bank-notes  in  the 
pockets.  Look  in  the  next  page,  and  you  will  see  the 
ferocious,  bacon-devouring  ruffian  of  a  miller  is  actually 
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cauising  this  ganuent  to  be  carried  through  the  village  and 
cried  by  the  town-crier.  And  we  blush  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  the  demoralized  miller  never  offered  to  return  the 
bank-notes,  although  he  was  so  mighty  scrupulous  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  an  owner  for  the  corduroy  portfolio  in 
Mhich  he  had  found  them. 

Passing  from  this  painful  subject  we  come,  we  regret  to 
state,  to  a  series  of  prints  representing  personages  not  a 
^\hit  more  moral.  Burns's  famous  Jolly  Beggars  have  all 
had  their  portraits  drawn  by  Cruikshank.  There  is  the 
lovely  '  hempen  widow,'  c^uite  as  interesting  and  romantic 
as  the  famous  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who  has  at  the  lamented 
demise  of  her  husband  adopted  the  very  same  consolation. 

My  curse  upon  them  every  one, 

They've  hanged  my  braw  John  Highlandman  ; 

And  now  a  widow  I  must  mourn 
Departed  joys  that  ne'er  return  ; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 

Sweet  '  raucle  carlin,'  she  has  none  of  the  sentimentality 
of  the  English  highwayman's  lady  ;  but  being  wooed  by 
a  tinker  and 

A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  us'd  at  trystes  and  fairs  to  driddle, 

prefers  the  practical  to  the  merely  musical  man.  The 
tinker  sings  witli  a  noble  candour,  worthy  of  a  fellow  of  his 
strength  of  body  and  station  in  life — 

My  bonnie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinker  is  my  station  ; 
I've  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation  : 
I've  ta'en  the  gold,  I've  been  enroll'd 

In  many  a  noble  squadron  ; 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  off  I  march'd 

To  go  an'  clout  the  caudron. 

It  was  his  ruling  passion.  What  was  miUtary  glory  to  him, 
forsooth  ?  He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  it,  and  loved 
freedom  and  his  copper  kettle  a  thousand  times  better — a 
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kind  of  hardware  JJi(),i:x'iK's.  Of  liddling  he  has  im  better 
02)inion.  The  pieture  repie-eiit>  the  "  stui'dy  eaird  taking 
'  jxjor  gut-sei'a])er  "  l)y  the  beaid. — drawing  his  "  roosty 
ra2)iei\"  and  sweas'ing  to  '  sptei  him  like  a  phver  '  luiles,-, 
'he  would  rehjKpii^h  the  l)onnie  hissie  fur  ever — 

Wi'   yliasth-  f\'.   j i  iweeclk'-dee 

Upi.m  liis  lumkeis   Kriided. 
An"   prayd   tur  ^|■nl■(■   ui'   ruetu"   face, 

An'   so  the  (juarrel  ended — 

Haik  how  the  tiid^er  apostrophizes  the  \iohnisi.  stating 
to  the  widow  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  whieh  she 
nnght  cxpeet  from  an  ahianee  w  ith  himself  : — 

Desjjjse  that   shrimp,   that    withered   imp. 

Wi"   a'   liis  ii'ii-c  and  eapeiin". 
And  take  a   share  with   thux'   tliat    liear 

Till.'   Imdui't    an"   the  aprim  ! 

And   1)V  that   stuwp.   my  faith   an'   huiipe, 

An    by  that  dear  Kilbaij.Me. 
If  e"er  ye  want,   or  meet    wi'   scant, 

M;iy  1  ni'"er  wcct   my  craigi*.'. 

('riukshaid<"s  eaii'd  i-  a  n<_>ljle  cieaturi'  ;  his  fa'c  and 
figtire  show  him  to  be  fidly  eapalile  cif  doinu  and  saying  all 
tliat  is  above  wiitton  of  him. 

In  the  second  ])art.  the  old  tale  of  77//  77//-»_/  II unrhbackid 
FiddUrs  is  illustrated  with  iMnial  felicity.  The  famous 
classical  dinners  and  duel  in  I'l  rajriiH  J'icLh  are  aho  ex- 
cellent in  their  way:  and  tin-  eoiuioisseui-  of  ])!ints  and 
etchings  nuiy  see  in  the  lattei'  plate,  and  in  another  in  this 
volume,  how  gi'eat  the  artist's  mechanical  skill  is  as  an 
etcliei'.  The  distant  \  iew  of  the  city  in  the  duel,  and  of  a 
mai-ket-plaet'  in  77//  Qiutch-  Lhx-tor.  are  delight ftd  spt'cimens 
of  the  artist's  <kill  in  depict iim  buildings  and  l)aekgroinids. 
They  are  toiu-hed  with  a  giaee.  truth,  and  dexterity  of 
workmanship  that  leave  not  lung  to  desire.  We  have  befoie 
mentioned  the  man  with  the  mouth  whieh  appears  in  this 
number,  and  shoidd  be  glad  to  give  a  little  vignette  emble- 
matieal  of  gout  and  indigestion,  in  which  the  artist  has 
shown  all  the  fancy  of  Callot.  Little  demons,  with  long 
saws  for  noses,  are  making  dreadful  ineisions  into  the  toes 
of  the  unliappy  suiierer  ;    some  are  bringing  pans  of  hot 
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coals  to  keep  the  wounded  member  warm  ;  a  huge,  solemn 
nightmare  sits  on  the  invalid's  chest,  staring  solemnly  into 
his  eyes  ;  a  monster,  with  a  pair  of  drumsticks,  is  banging 
a  devil's  tattoo  on  his  forehead  ;  and  a  pair  of  imps  are 
nailing  great  tenpenny  nails  into  his  hands  to  make  his 
happiness  complete. 

But,  though  not  able  to  seize  upon  all  we  ^ish,  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  a  tolerably  large  Cruikshank  gallery 
for  the  reader's  amusement,  and  must  hasten  to  show  off 
our  wares.   Like  the  \\ortliy  who  figures  below,  there  is  such 
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here,  that  we  are  puzzled  with  A\hich  to  begin. 

The  Cruikshank  collector  a\  ill  recognize  this  old  friend  as 
coming  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark's  excellent  work.  Three 
Courses  and  a  Dessert.  The  \\ork  \\as  published  at  a  time 
w  hen  the  rage  for  comic  stories  was  not  so  great  as  it  since 
has  been,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Cruikshank  only  sold  their 
hundreds  where  Messrs.  Dickens  and  Phiz  dispose  of  their 
thousands.  But  if  our  recommendation  can  in  any  way 
influence  the  reader,  A^'e  would  enjoin  him  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  Three  Courses,  that  contains  some  of  the  best  designs 
of  our  artist,  and  some  of  the  most  anmsing  tales  in  our 
language.  The  invention  of  the  pictures,  for  Mhich  Mr. 
Clark  takes  credit  to  himself,  says  a  great  deal  for  his  wit 
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and  fancy.     Can  we,  for  instance,  praise  too  highly  tlie  man 
who  invented  tliis  wonderful  oyster  ? 

Examine  him  well  ;    his  beard,  his  pearl,  his  little  round 
stomach,  and  his  sweet  smile.     Only  oysters  know  how  to 


THE   WONDERFUL  OYSTER 

smile  in  this  way  ;  cool,  gentle,  waggish,  and  yet  inexpres- 
sibly innocent  and  winning.  Dando  himself  must  have 
allowed  such  an  artless  native  to  go  free,  and  consigned  him 
to  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave  again. 

In  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  these  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we 
should  follow  any  fixed  plan  and  order — we  must  therefore 
take  such  advantage  as  we  may,  and  '  seize  upon  our  subject ' 
when  and  wherever  we  can  lay  hold  of  him. 

For  Jews,  sailors,  Irishmen,  Hessian  boots,  little  boys, 
])cadles,  policemen,  tall  Life  Guardsmen,  charity  children, 
pumps,  dustmen,  very  short  pantaloons,  dandies  in  spec- 
tacles, and  ladies  with  ac{uiline  noses,  remarkably  taper 
waists  and  wonderfully  long  ringlets,  Mr.  Cruikshank  has 
a  special  predilection.  Tlie  tribe  of  Israehtes  he  has 
studied  with  amazing  gusto  ;  witness  the  Jew  in  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard,  and  the  immortal  Fagin  of 
Oliver  Twist.  Whereabouts  lies  the  comic  vis  in  these 
persons  and  things  ?  Why  should  a  beadle  be  comic,  and 
his  opposite  a  charity  boy  ?  Why  should  a  tall  Life  Guards- 
man have  something  in  him  essentially  absurd  ?  Why  are 
short  breeches  more  ridiculous  than  long  ?  What  is  there 
particularly  jocose  about  a  pump,  and  wherefore  does 
a  long  nose  always  provoke  the  beholder  to  laughter  ? 
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These  ])()iiits  may  he  incta|»liysically  eliicidiitcd  by  tlioso 
who  list.  It  is  ])r(tl)al)lc  that  ^Ir.  Cruikshank  eovild  not  give 
an  accurate  definition  of  that  which  is  i"idicuh)us  in  these 
objects,  but  h.is  instinct  has  told  him  that  fun  huks  in  them, 
and  cold  must  be  tlie  hea.rt  that  can  pass  l)y  the  pantaloons 


SiJZfXi 

of  his  cliai'itv  boys,  the  H( 


A    SrBJKCT 

■;ian  boots 


his  dandies,  and 
thefan-tail  hats  of  ids  dustmen,  w  ithout  icspectful  \\()n(h'r. 

\\'ecaii  submit  to  public  noticea complct  c  lit  1 1c  nailery  of 
dustmen.  Here  [p.  4.'}t)j  is,  in  the  tirst  ])lacc.the  profcssiona.! 
dustnum,  who — lia\inu-  in  the  enthusiastic  exercise  of  his 
delightful  ti'adc,  laid  hands  upon  pro|)crty  not  strictly  his 
own — is  ])uisued.  we  pfesunie.  by  the  light  owner,  from 
whom  he  ilies  as  fast  as  his  crooked  shanks  w  ill  cany  him. 

\A'hat  a  cuiious  ])icturc  it  is  -the  horrid  lickety  hou>es 
in  some  dingy  subuib  of  i^ondon.  the  grinning  cobblei',  the 
smothered  butcher,  the  \cry  tices  which  arc  coxered  with 
dust — it  is  line  to  look  at  the  dilTei'cnt  expressions  of  the 
two  interesting  fugiti\('s.  The  liciv  chariot  cci'  who  belabours 
yonder  poor  donkey  has  still  a  glance  for  his  brother  on 
loot,  on  whom  pvniishment  is  alxiut  to  descend.     And  not 
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a  little  curious  is  it  to  think  of  tlio  creative  power  of  the 
man  who  has  arranged  this  little  tale  of  low  life.  Ho\v 
logically  it  is  conducted,  how  cleverly  each  one  of  the 
accessories  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  '^^hole. 
What  a  deal  of  thought  and  humour  has  the  artist  expended 


^jL - 7% -3!'.  •i^'''''        '"■■  ^. 
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on  this  little  block  of  wood  ;  a  large  picture  might  have 
been  painted  out  of  the  very  same  materials,  whicli  Mr. 
Cruikshank,out  of  his  wondrous  fund  of  merriment  audol;- 
servation,can  afford  to  throw  away  upon  a  drawing  not  two 
inches  long..  From  the  practical  dustmeii  we  ])ass  to  those 
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purely  poetical.     Here  are  three  of  them  who  rise  on  clouds 
of  their  own  raising,  the  very  genii  of  the  sack  and  shovel. 


(_;j:oi;<.e  (  RrjKsiiANK 


Is  there  no  one  lo  wiiic  a  .-(timet  to  these  '.-  —  ami  yet 
a  wliole  })oeni  was  written  al)oiit  I'tter  Im'H  l!ie  W'auuner, 
ii  character  by  no  means  >o  jioetit'. 

And  histly.  we  ha\e  the  chistman  in  lo\-e.  the  honest 
fellow  is  on  the  spectatoi's  riuht  hand,  and  haxinii  seen 
a  younu  ln-uity  striipini;  out  of  a  <.;in-sho|)  on  a  Siuiday 
morninii.  is  |Me-sing  eauerly  his  suit. 


'WW.  i;iN    )•  Ai  \<  i: 

(dn  has  fui-in>hed  many  sultjcdv  to  .Mi-.  (  luikshank.  wiio 
labours  in  his  ciwii  -ound  and  hraily  way  to  leach  his  eoun- 
trynien  the  danuci-  of  that  diiiik.  In  the  .S/.- /'•//  H(H>h  \>  a 
})late  ujion  the  sulijirt.  i(tiiarkal)li'  for  fancy  and  beauty 
of  design  :  it  i-~  eulled  the  '  (dn  .juiiuernaul ."  and  rt'jircsents 
a  hideous  moviui;  pala'c  with  a  lec  kin^;  siijl  at  the  loof 
and  \a-t  gin  l)ar!r|-  {^y,-  wheel-,  under  whieh,  nnha|)i)y 
millions  are  erushed  id  death.  \\\  immeii-e  blaek  eloud  of 
desolation  e(i\rr>  over  the  cdunliy  tliroui:h  whieh.  the  gin 
monster  had  passed,  diudy  lonmin-  th.rough  the  darknes> 
whei'cof  you  see  an  agreeable  pr(i.-})eet  of  gibl)cts  with  men 
dangling,  bui'iit  house-,  etr.  The  va>t  eloud  eome>  sw  eej)ing 
on  in  the  wake  of  this  horril)le  Ijody-erushei- :  and  you  see. 
by  way  of  contrast,  a  disiatit.  suiiling.  -utisjiiny  tract  of 
old  English  eountiy.  where  gin  as  yet  is  siot    known,     'i'ke 
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allegory  is  as  good,  as  earnest,  and  as  fanciful  as  one  of 
Jolin  Bunyan's,  and  we  have  often  fancied  there  was  a 
similarity  between  the  men. 

The  reader  will  examine  the  work  called  My  Sketch  Book 
with  not  a  little  amusement,  and  may  gather  from  it,  as 
we  fancy,  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the  character 
of  the  individual  man,  George  Cruikshank.^  What  points 
strike  his  eye  as  a  painter  ;  what  move  his  aiiger  or  admira- 
tion as  a  moralist  ;  what  classes  he  seems  most  especially 
disposed  to  observe,  and  what  to  ridicule.  There  are  quacks 
of  all  kinds,  to  whom  he  has  a  mortal  hatred  ;  quack 
dandies,  who  assume  under  his  pencil,  perhaps  in  his  eye, 
the  most  grotesque  appearance  possible — their  hats  grow 
larger,  their  legs  infinitely  more  crooked  and  lean  ;  the 
tassels  of  their  canes  swell  out  to  a  most  preposterous  size  ; 
the  tails  of  their  coats  dwindle  away,  and  finish  where  coat- 
tails  generally  begin.  Let  us  lay  a  Avager  that  Cruikshank, 
a  man  of  the  people  if  ever  there  was  one,  heartily  hates 
and  despises  these  supercilious,  swaggering  young  gentle- 
men ;  and  his  contempt  is  not  a  whit  the  less  laudable 
because  there  may  be  tant  soil  peu  of  prejudice  in  it.  It  is 
right  and  wholesome  to  scorn  dandies,  as  Nelson  said  it 
was  to  hate  Frenchmen  ;  in  which  sentiment  (as  we  have 
before  said)  George  Cruikshank  undoubtedly  shares.  Look 
at  this  fellO\\-  from  the  Sunday  in  London} 

Monsieur  the  Chef  is  instructing  a  kitchen-maid  how  to 
compound  some  rascally  French  kickshaw  or  the  other — 

1  Tlic  following  lines — ever  fresh — by  the  author  of  Headlong  Hall, 
I)ubliHhed  years  ago  in  the  Globe  and  Traveller,  are  an  excellent 
comment  on  several  of  the  cuts  from  the  Stinday  in  London  : — 

1  III 

The  poor  man's  sins  are  glaring  ;  The  rich  man  has  a  kitchen, 

In  the  face  of  ghostly  warning  And  cooks  to  dress  his  dinner  ; 
He  is  caught  in  the  fact  The  poor  who  would  roast 

Of  an  overt  act,  To  the  baker's  must  post, 

Buying  greens  on  Sunday  morning.  And  thus  becomes  a  sinner. 

n  IV 

The  rich  man's  sins  are  hidden  The  rich  man's  painted  windows 

In  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  station,  Hide  the  concerts  of  the  quality  ; 

And  escape  the  sight  The  poor  can  but  share 

Of  the  children  of  hght,  A  crack'd  liddle  in  the  air. 

Who  are  wise  in  their  generation.  Which  offends  all  sound  morality. 
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a  pretty  scouiuliel  truly  I  with  what  an  air  he  wears  that 
nightcap  of  his.  and  shrugs  his  krnk  shoulcU'is.  and  ehatteis, 
and  ogles,  and  giins  :  tlu'V  aic  all  tlie  same,  these  nioun- 
seers  ;    look  at  those  other  two  fellows — morbha  !    one  is 
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])utting  his  dirty  liugeis  into  tlie  saucepan  :  there  are  frog.s 
cooking  in  it.  no  doubt  :  and  ^ee.  just  Livei'soine  other  dish 
of  abomination,  another  diity  rascal  is  taking  snutf  !  Xe\cr 
mind,  the  sauce  won't  be  hint  by  a  few  ingredients  more 
or  less.  Thiee  such  fellows  as  these  are  not  worth  one 
Knglisliman.  that's  clear.  Sec.  there  is  diie  in  the  \ciy 
midst  of  them,  the  great  buily  fellow  with  the  lieef,  he  could 
beat  all  three  in  live  minutes.  We  caiuiot  lie  ci'rtain  that 
such  was  the  })rocess  going  on  in  ^Ic.  Gruikshank's  mind 
when  he  made  the  design  :  but  some  feelings  of  the  sort 
were  no  doubt  enteitained  1)V  him. 


Tlie  rich  man  has  a  cellar. 

And  a  ready  butler  liy  him 
The  ])oor  must  steer 
For  his  pint  of  beer 


vr 


'I'lie  lii  h  man  is  in\isilil(.' 
Jn  the  criiwtl  (it  liis  L'ay  s(n'ie(y  ; 
But  tile  j)(i()r  man's  delight 
Is  a  sore  in  tlie  si<'lit. 


—  I      '     "  ■  ^-.^    -...  ....    .-.^..., 

Where  the  saint  ean"t  eliuesc  but     And    a    stench    in    the    nose    ot 
•spy  him.  piety. 
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Against  dandy  footmen  he  is  })ai  ticidaily  severe.  He 
hate.s  idlers,  pretenders,  boasters,  and  ])unishes  llie^e 
fellows  as  best  he  may.  W  ho  does  not  reeolleet  the  famous 
pieture,  '  What  /v  Taxes.  Thomas  '.'  "  What  is  taxes  indeed  ; 
well  may  that  vast,  over-fed.  louniring  thmkcy  ask  the  cjues- 
tion  of  his  associate  Thomas,  and  yet  not  well,  foi  all  that 
Thomas  says  in  leply  is.  '  I  don't  know  ."  "  ()  In^ati  jdiishi- 
colae,"  what  a  eliarming  state  of  ignorance  is  youis  I  In 
the  Sketch  Book  many  footmen  make  theii'  a])])caianee  : 
one  is  a  huge  fat  Hercules  of  a  ]^ortmaii  S(juare  ])ortei'. 
who  calmly  surveys  another  poor  fellow,  a  porter  likewise, 


'  >nsEUABLi:  sin.\i;ks  !  ' 

but  out  of  lively,  wlio  comes  staggering  forwaid  with  a  box 
that  Hercules  niiglit  lift  with  his'little  fingci-.  Will  Hercules 
do  so  ?  not  he.  The  giant  can  (  aiiy  nothing  heaxier  than 
a  cocked-hat  note  on  a  sihcr  tray,  and  his  labouis  aic  to 
walk  from  his  sentry-box  to  door,  and  from  the  door  back 
to  his  sentiy-])ox,  and  to  lead  the  Sunday  p;ipei'.  and  to 
}Ktke  the  hall  tire  twice  or  thrice,  and  to  make  ti\c  7neals 
a  day.  Such  a  fellow  docs  ( 'ruikshaiik  hat  e  and  scorn  worse 
even  than  a   l''i'enchm;Mi. 

The  niaifs  master,  too.  coino  in  foi  no  ^mall  share  of 
our  artist's  wrath.  See.  here  i-  a  company  of  them  at 
church,  who  humbly  designate  tliemscKcs  '  Miscralile 
sinners  '  ! 
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Miserable  sinners  indeed  !  O  w  hat  floods  of  turtle-soup  ; 
w  hat  tons  of  turbot  and  lobster-sauce  must  have  been 
sacrificed  to  make  those  sinners  properlj^  miserable.  My 
lady  there,  with  the  ermine  tippet  and  dragging  feather, 
can  we  not  see  that  she  lives  in  Portland  Place,  and  is  the 
wife  of  an  East  India  Director  ?  She  has  been  to  the 
Opera  over-night  (indeed  her  husband,  on  her  right,  with 
his  fat  hand  dangling  over  the  pew-door,  is  at  this  minute 
thinking  of  Mademoiselle  Lcocadie,  whom  he  saw  behind 
the  scenes) — she  has  been  at  the  Opera  over-night,  which 
with  a  trifle  of  supper  afterwards — a  white-and-brown  soup, 


A   DISAGREEABLE   RENCONTBE 

a  lobster  salad,  some  woodcocks,  and  a  little  champagne — 
sent  her  to  bed  quite  comfortable.  At  half-past  eight  her 
maid  brings  her  chocolate  in  bed,  at  ten  she  has  fresh  eggs 
and  muffins,  with,  perhaps,  a  half-hundred  of  prawns  for 
breakfast,  and  so  can  get  over  the  day  and  the  sermon  till 
lunch-time  pretty  well.  What  an  odour  of  musk  and  ber- 
gamot  exhales  from  the  pew  ! — how  it  is  wadded,  and 
stuffed,  and  spangled  over  with  brass  nails  !  what  hassocks 
are  there  for  those  A\ho  are  not  too  fat  to  kneel!  what  a  flus- 
tering and  flapping  of  gilt  prayer-books  ;  and  what  a  pious 
whirring  of  Bible-leaves  one  hears  all  over-tlie  church,  as  the 
do(;tor  blandly  gives  out  the  text !  To  be  miserable  at  this 
rate  you  must,  at  the  very  least,  liave  four  thousand  a  year; 
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and  many  persons  are  there  so  enamoured  of  grief  and  sin, 
that  they  w  ould  wiUingly  take  the  risk  of  the  misery  to  have 
a  life-interest  in  the  Consols  that  accompany  it,  quite  careless 
about  consequences,  and  sceptical  as  to  the  notion  that  a  day 
is  at  hand  \\hen  3^ou  must  fulfil  your  share  of  the  bargain. 

Our  artist  loves  to  joke  at  a  soldier  ;  in  whose  livery 
there  appears  to  him  to  be  something  almost  as  ridiculous 
as  in  the  uniform  of  the  gentleman  of  the  shoulder-knot. 
Tall  life  guardsmen  and  fierce  grenadiers  figure  in  many 
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of  his  designs,  and  almost  always  in  a  ridiculous  way.  Here 
again  Me  have  the  honest  popular  English  feeling  which 
jeers  at  pomp  or  pretension  of  all  kinds,  and  is  especially 
jealous  of  all  display  of  military  authority.  '  Raw  Recruit^' 
*  ditto  dressed,'  ditto  '  served  up,'  as  we  see  them  in  the 
Sketch  Book,  are  so  many  satires  upon  the  army  :  Hodge 
with  his  ribbons  flaunting  in  his  liat,  or  with  red  coat  and 
musket,  drilled  stiff  and  pomjjous,  or  that  last,  minus  leg 
and  arm,  tottering  about  on  crutches,  does  not  fill  our 
English  artist  with  the  enthusiasm  that  follows  the  soldier 
in  every  other  pait  of  Europe.  Jeanjean,  the  conscript  in 
France,  is  laughed  at,  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  because  he 
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is  a  bad  .soldici' :  when  he  comes  to  luivo  a  liuui'  ])aii'  ot 
moustacliios  and  the  rroix  (/I/d/iik  iir  to  hriU(  r  on  liis  poitriiti 
cicatrisec,  Jeanjean  Ix'comcs  a  nicniljcr  of  a  class  that  is 
more  respected  than  any  other  in  the  French  nation.  'I'lu' 
veteran  soldier  ins])ires  our  |)t'o])l(>  with  no  such  awe --we 
hold  that  democratic  \\ea])on  the  Hst  in  mud)  nioi-e  hoiaair 
than  the  sabre  and  l)ayonet.  and  lauuh  at  a  man  t licked 
t)ut  in  scarlet  and  ])i))e-clay.  Look  [p.  444]  at  this  reuiment 
of  heroes  'marehinij,  to  di\ine  service.'  to  the  tune  of  "'I'he 
British  Grenadiers.' 

There  they  march   in  state,  and  a.  pretty  contempt   our 
artist   shows  for  all   their  LMincnieks  and   trumpeiy.      Jle 
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has  draw  II  a  perfectly  Em:lish  scene — th(»  little  blackuuaid 
boys  are  ])lavinif  pranks  round  about  the  men.  and  shout  iiiu 
'heads  uj).  soldier."  "eyes  riuht .  lobstei,'  as  little  British 
urchins  will  do.  Did  one  ever  hear  the  like  sentiments 
expre.ssed  in  Fi'ance  '.'  Shade  of  Xa])oleon,  wc  insult  you 
by  asking  the  (juestion.  In  Knglantl.  howcNci-.  see  how 
different  the  ease  is  :  and  designedly  or  undesignedly,  the 
artist  has  opened  to  us  a.  piece  of  his  mind.  Look  in  the 
erowd — the  only  person  who  admiics  the  soldieis  is  the  poor 
idiot,  wliose  pocket  a  rogue  is  ))icking.  Here  is  another 
pieture,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  much  the  same,  only,  as 
in  tlie  former  drawing  we  see  Englishmen  laughing  at  the 
troop.s  of  the  line,  here  are  Irishmen  giggling  at  the  militia. 
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We  have  said  that  our  artist  has  a  great  love  for  the 
drolleries  of  the  Green  Island.  Would  any  one  doubt  what 
was  the  country  of  the  merry  fellows  depicted  in  the 
following  group  ? 


IRISH    BOYS 

Place  me  amid  O'Roiukes,  O'Tooles, 

The  ragged  royal  race  of  Tara  ; 
Or  place  me  wliere  Dick  Martin  rules 

The  pathless  wilds  of  Comiemara. 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  ever  had  any  such 
good  luck  as  to  see  the  Irish  in  Ireland  itself,  but  he  cer- 
tainly has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  looks,  as  if  the 
country  had  been  all  his  life  familiar  to  him.  Could  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  desire  anything  more  national  than  the 
following  scene  [p.  447  (1)],  or  could  Father  Mathew  have  a 
better  text  to  preach  upon  ? 

There  is  not  a  broken  nose  in  the  room  that  is  not 
thoroughly  Irish.  Here  [pp.  447(2)  and  448  (1)J  we  have 
a  couple  of  compositions  treated  in  a  graver  manner,  as 
characteristic  too  as  the  other. 

And  with  one  more  little  Hibernian  specimen  [p,  448  (2)]  we 
must  bid  farewell  to  Ireland  altogether,  having  many  other 
pictures  in  our  gallery  that  deserve  particular  notice  ; 
and  we  give  this,  not  so  mucli  for  the  comical  look  of  poor 
Teague,  who  has  been  pursued  and  beaten  by  the  witch's 
stick,  but  in  order  to  point  the  singular  neatness  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  pretty,  fanciful,  little  glimpse  of 
landscape  tliat  the  artist  has  introduced  in  the  background. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  a  fine  eye  for  such  liomely  landscapes, 
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and  renders  them  with  jj;rcat  dcliracy  and  taste.      Old  vil- 
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lageSjfarni-yards.frroups of  stacks,  queer  eln'nuievs,cliurelies, 
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gable-ended   cottages,    Elizabethan  mansion-houses,   and 
other  old  English  scenes,  he  depicts  with  evident  enthusiasm. 


AN   IRISH   JIG 


Famous   books  in   their  day  were  Cruikshank's  John 
Gilpin  and  Epping  Hunt  ;  for  though  our  artist  does  not 


TEAGUE    AND    THE    WITCH  S    STICK 


draw  horses  very  scientifically, — to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
atelier,  he  feels  them  very  keenly  ;  and  his  queer  animals, 
after  one  is  used  to  them,  answer  quite  as  well  as  better. 
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Neither  is  he  very  haj^jn-  in  trees,  and  such  rustical  jircdiU'e  • 
or  ratlier,  we  should  say,  he  is  very  orioinal,  his  trees  bein- 
decidedly  o\  his  own  make  and  composition,  n..t  imitated 
trom  any  master.     Here  is  a  notable  instance 

Trees  ov  horse-Hesh.  N\hich  is  the  worst  ?  o,",/  rrc,>  c/>.AAa;v 


THE   DEAF   POSTILION 

yfro/,  TOO/  Sf  Kui  trr~o>v.    it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  tlie 
most  villainous. 

But  what  then  ?  Suppose  yonder  horned  animal  near 
the  postchaise  has  not  a  very 'bovine  look,  it  matters  not 
the  least.  Can  a  man  be  supposed  to  imitate  everythinu  "•' 
We  know  what  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is."  and  "to 
this  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  confined  himself.  Look  at  that 
postilion;  the  people  in  the  broken-down  chaise  are  roarin-- 
after  him  ;  he  is  as  deaf  as  the  post  by  which  he  passe.'C 
Suppose  all  the  accessories  were  away,  rujuld  not  one  swear 
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that  the  man  was  stone-deaf,  beyond  the  reach  of  trumpet  ? 
What  is  the  peculiar  character  in  a  deaf  man's  physiognomy? 
— can  any  person  define  it  satisfactorily  in  words? — not  in 
pages, andMr.  Cruikshank  has  expressed  it  ona  piece  of  paper 
not  so  big  as  the  tenth  part  of  your  thumb-nail.  The  horses 
of  Johyi  Gilpin  are  mucli  more  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
as  here  the  artist  has  only  his  favourite  suburban  buildings 
to  draw,  not  a  word  is  to  be  said  against  his  design.  The 
inn  and  old  buildings  in  this  cut  are  charmingly  designed, 
r,nd  nothing  can  be  more  prettily  or  playfully  touched. 


JOHN   GILPIN    AT    EDMONTON 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 
'  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  !     Here's  the  house  ! 

They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 
'  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired — ' 

Said  Gilpin — '  So  am  I  !  ' 
Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly. 
With  post-boy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 
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'  Sto])  thict  I   sti)|)  lliicfl  -a   lii^liwayman  I  ' 

Xdt    (ini-  iif   tln'iii   was  mute  : 
.\n<l   all   ami   each    that    passcil    that    way 

|)ii!   jiiiii   ill   till-   puisuit. 

Aiiil   now    the   tiiiujiikf   yatrs   auaiti 

l"'|i'W   Dpi'u   ill   short  space  ; 
'I'he  tdll-meii   thinking,   as   Keture, 

That    (iilpin   finie  a   I'are. 

Tlte  rush,  atul  sliotitine-.  aii<]  il;'t(cf  ate  licic  rxccljfiitly 
depicted  l)y  the  artist  ;    aiitl  wi-.  who  have  hrcn  scotliiiLf 
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at  his  manner  of  designin^i;  animals,  nuist  here  make  a  speeial 
exception  in  favour  of  tiie  liens  and  chickens  ;  each  lias 
a  different  action  and  is  cniioiisly  natural. 

Happy  arc  chilrhcti  of  all  ages  who  h;i\c  such  a  hallad 
and  such  ])ictui<'s  as  this  in  store  fof  t  hcin  !  It  is  ;;conifoit 
to  think  that  wood-cuts  nc'.cr  wear  out.  iiid  that  the  Ijook 
still  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Tilt's  for  a  shilliim.  for  those  who 
can  command  that  sum  of  money. 

In  the  EppiiKj  II mil.  which  w(>  owe  to  the  facetious  ])en 
of  Ml'.  Hood,  our  artist  has  not  heeti  so  successful.  There 
is  here  too  iiiu<-li   hoisemaaiship  and   not    enough    incident 
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for  him  ;  but  the  portrait  of  Rounding s  the  huntsman  is 
an  excellent  sketch,  and  a  couple  of  the  designs  contain 
great  humour.  The  first  represents  the  Cockney  hero,  who, 
'  like  a  bird,  A\as  singing  out  ^vllile  sitting  on  a  tree.' 


And  in  the  second  the  natural  order  is  reversed.  The 
stag  having  taken  heart,  is  hunting  the  huntsman,  and  the 
Cheapside  Nimrod  is  most  ignominiously  running  away. 

The  Easter  Hunt,  we  are  told,  is  no  more  ;  and  as  the 
Quarterly  Bevieiv  recommends  the  British  public  to  pur- 
chase Mr.  Catlin's  pictures,  as  they  form  the  only  record 
of  an  interesting  race  now  rapidly  passing  away,  in  like 
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manner  we  should  cxlKut  all  oiif  t'l  icnds  to  ])uicliaso  Mr. 
Ciuikshank's  dcsiuiis  of  (iiiofhir  intrreslinti-  race,  that  is  run 
already  and  for  the  last  time. 

Besides  these,  we  must  mention,  in  the  line  of  our  duty, 
the  notable  tragedies  of  Tom  lliumb  and  Bo»ibadcs  Furioso, 


both  of  which  luive  apjieared  with  many  illu.->t rations  Vty 
Mr.  Cruikshank.  The  '  l)ra\e  army  '  of  i')ombastes  [p.  454j 
cxhil)its  a  terrific^  display  of  Inutal  force,  wliiih  nuist  shock 
the  sensibilities  of  an  English  Radical.  .\nd  w  c  can  well 
understand  the  caution  of  the  m>nerak  w  ho  l)ids  this  sohlal- 
Lnque  cfjrcnec  to  be  jzonc,  and  not  to  kick  up  sucii  a  row. 
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Such  a  troop  of  law  less  ruffians  let  loose  upon  a  populous 
city  would  jilay  sad  havoc  in  it ;  and  we  fancy  the  massacres 
of  Birmingham  renewed,  or  at  least  of  Badajoz,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  dreadful,  if  we  may  believe  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  former  scenes  of  slaughter, 
w  ere  nevertheless  severe  enough  ;  but  we  must  not  venture 
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upon  any  ill-timed  pleasantries  in  presence  of  the  disturbed 
King  Arthur,  and  the  awful  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thumb. 

We  are  thus  carried  at  once  into  the  supernatural,  and 
here  we  find  Cruikshank  reigning  supreme.  He  has  invented 
in  his  time  a  little  comic  pandemonium,  peopled  Avith  the 
most  droll,  good-natured  fiends  possible.  We  have  before 
us  Chamisso's  Peter  SchleynihL  Avith  Cruikshank's  designs 
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translated  iiitii(  icinuin.  and  uainiii;^  isotliinu  hy  t  tic  dianue. 
The  Kiii'hr-  itml  Il<nis-  M(i(  rr/n  ii  of  (i'riiiuii  ;ne  likewi.-c 
ornamented  with  a  front  is|)i(>ce.  cdihed  tVdin  that  oi;e 
which  apjieared  tothe  anuisinL'  \  er>i()!i  of  the  l^n^h'sh  work. 
The  books  on  Phrenoh)i;\'  and  Time  have  been  imitated 
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bythe  same  nation:  and  even  in  l-'rance.w  hitlier  repnlat  ion 
travels  shnver  tlian  to  any  .onntry  e\e<  ])!  ('hina,  we  liave 
seen  copies  of  tlu'  works  of  (Jeoi^e  Crnikshatik. 

He  in  return  has  eomi)limented  tiie  French  l»y  ilhistrating 
a  couple  of  lives  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Life  in  Paris  before 
mentioned.  He  has  also  made  desiLnis  for  Victor  Hugo's 
Hans  of  Ireland.     Strange,  wild  etchings  were  those,  on 
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a  strange,  mad  subject  ;  not  so  good  in  our  notion  as  the 
designs  for  the  German  books,  tlie  pecuhar  humour  of 
which  hxtter  seemed  to  suit  the  artist  exactly.  There  is 
a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  ridiculous  in  these,  which 
perpetually  excites  and  keeps  awake  the  reader's  attention; 
the  German  writer  and  the  English  artist  seem  to  have  an 
entire  faith  in  their  subject.  The  reader,  no  doubt,  remem- 
bers the  awful  passage  in  Peter  Schlemihl,  where  the  little 
gentleman  purchases  the  sliadow  of  that  hero — '  "  Have 
the  kindness,  noble  sir,  to  examine  and  try  this  bag."  He 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  thence  a  tolerably 
large  bag  of  Cordovan  leather,  to  which  a  couple  of  thongs 
were  fixed.  I  took  it  from  him,  and  immediately  counted 
out  ten  gold  pieces,  and  ten  more,  and  ten  more,  and  still 
other  ten,  whereupon  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  Done, 
said  I,  it  is  a  bargain  ;  you  shall  have  my  shadow  for  your 
bag.  The  bargain  was  concluded  ;  he  knelt  down  before 
me,  and  I  saw  him  with  a  wonderful  neatness  take  my 
shadow  from  head  to  foot,  lightly  lift  it  up  from  the  grass, 
roll  and  fold  it  up  neatly,  and  at  last  pocket  it.  He  then 
rose  up,  bowed  to  me  once  more,  and  walked  away  again, 
disappearing  behind  the  rose-bushes.  I  don't  know,  but 
I  thought  I  heard  him  laughing  a  little.  I,  however,  kept 
fast  hold  of  the  bag.  Everything  around  me  was  bright  in 
the  sun,  and  as  yet  I  gave  no  thought  to  what  I  had  done.' 
This  marvellous  event,  narrated  by  Peter  with  such 
a  faithful,  circumstantial  detail,  is  painted  by  Cruikshank 
in  the  most  wonderful  poetic  way,  with  that  happy  mixture 
of  the  real  and  supernatural  that  makes  the  narrative  so 
curious, and  like  truth.  The  sun  is  shining  with  the  utmost 
brilliancy  in  a  great  quiet  park  or  garden  ;  there  is  a  palace 
in  the  background  ;  and  a  statue  basking  in  the  sun  quite 
lonely  and  melancholy  ;  there  is  a  sundial,  on  which  is 
a  deep  shadow,  and  in  the  front  stands  Peter  Schlemihl, 
bag  in  hand,  the  old  gentleman  is  down  on  his  knees  to 
him,  and  has  just  lifted  off  the  ground  the  shadow  of  one 
leg  ;  he  is  going  to  fold  it  back  neatly  as  one  does  the  tails 
of  a  coat,  and  will  stow  it,  without  any  creases  or  crumples, 
along  with  the  other  black  garments  that  lie  in  that  immense 
pocket  of  his.  Cruikshank  has  designed  all  this  as  if  he 
had  a  very  serious  belief  in  the  story  ;  he  laughs,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  fancies  that  he  is  a  little  frightened  in  his  heart,  in 
spite  of  all  his  fun  and  joking. 
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The  German  tales  ^^  e  have  mentioned  before.  '  The  Prince 
riding  on  the  Fox,'  '  Hans  in  Luck,'  '  The  Fiddler  and  his 
Goose,"  Heads  off,'  arc  all  dra\\ings  A\hich,  albeit  not  before 
us  now.  nor  seen  for  ten  years,  remain  indelibly  fixed  on 
the  memory — 'Heisst  du  etiva  Rumpelstilzcheji  f  There  sits 
the  queen  on  her  throne, surrounded  by  grinning  beef-eaters, 
and  little  Rumpelstiltskin  stamps  his  foot  through  the  floor 
in  the  excess  of  his  tremendous  despair.  In  one  of  these 
German  tales,  if  we  remember  rightly,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  little  orphan  A\ho  is  carried  away  by  a  pitying  fairy 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  passing  that  period  of  sweet 
apprenticeship  among  the  imps  and  sprites  of  fairyland. 
Has  our  artist  been  among  the  same  company,  and  brought 
back  their  portraits  in  his  sketch-book  ?    He  is  the  only 
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designer  fairyland  has  had.  Callot's  imps,  for  all  their 
strangeness,  are  only  of  the  earth  earthy.  Fuseli's  fairies 
belong  to  the  infernal  regions  ;  they  are  monstrous,  lurid, 
and  hideously  melancholy.  Mr.  Cruikshank  alone  has  had 
a  true  insight  into  tlie  character  of  the  '  little  people.' 
They  are  something  like  men  and  women,  and  yet  not  flesh 
and  blood  ;  they  are  laughing  and  mischievous,  but  why 
we  know  not.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  however,  has  had  some 
dream  or  the  other,  or  else  a  natural  mysterious  instinct 
(as  the  fSeherin  of  Prevorst  had  for  beholding  ghosts),  or 
else  some  preternatural  fairy  revelation,  A\hich  has  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  looks  and  ways  of  the  fantastical 
subjects  of  Obcron  and  Titania. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  fairy  portraits  in  the  gallery 
A\  Inch  we  have  been  enabled  to  provide  for  the  public ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  descend  lower  than  fairyland,  and  have 
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l)rncured  >i_nnr  liiif  ^pcriinrns  of  (lc\  il,^.  (_)no  has  ali(^a(iy 
been  raised,  jukI  the  leader  ha>  ^.eeii  him  j  [).  442]  tein])tjiig 
a  fat  J^iileh  l)uiu()iiia>tef.  in  ancient  nloon-.y  niaiket-jjlaee, 
such  as  Geoi.ire  ('luikshank  can  draw  as  well  as  Mr.  Prout. 
Mr.  Nash,  or  any  man  h\  inu.  Here  []>.  4')NJ  is  our  friend 
once  more  :  oui'  fiieiid  the  hur^omastci'.  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  and  running  as  hard  as  his  great  k'gs  will  earry  him. 
with  our  mutual  en<'my  at  his  tail. 

What  are  the  bets  :'    Will  that  lonudeuued  bondholder  of 
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a  devil  come  u}j  with  the  honest  Dutchman  '.'  it  serves 
him  right,  why  did  he  ])Ul  his  name  to  >tam])ed  paper".' 
And  yet  we  should  not  wonder  that  some  Imky  chance  will 
turn  up  in  the  burgomaster --  favour,  and  that  his  infernal 
creditor  will  lose  his  labour  :  for  one  so  proverl)ia.lly  cunning 
as  yonder  tall  individual  \\iih  the  >ancer  eye>.  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  has  been  \cry  nfteii  outwitted. 

Thei'e   is.   foi-  instanc(\   the  ea>c  of   " 'i'he  (ientlemaii    in 
Black,'  which  has  been  illustrated  l>y  our  artist.     A  young 
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French  gentleman,  by  name  M.  Desonge,  who  having 
expended  his  patrimony  in  a  variety  of  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses, w  as  one  day  pondering  upon  the  exliausted  state  of 
liis  finances  ;  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  think  how  he  should 
provide  means  for  future  support,  exclaimed,  very  naturally, 
'  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?  '  He  had  no  sooner  spoken, 
than  a  Gentleman  in  Black  made  his  appearance,  whose 
authentic  portrait  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  had  the  honour  to 
paint.     This  gentleman  produced  a  black-edged  book  out 
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of  a  black  bag,  some  black-edged  papers  tied  up  ^^  ith  black 
(jape,  and  sitting  d()\\ii  familiarly  opposite  M.  Desonge, 
began  conversing  with  him  on  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

It  is  needless  to  state  wiiat  was  the  result  of  the  interview. 
M.  Desonge  m  as  induced  by  the  gentleman  to  sign  his  name 
to  one  of  the  black-edged  papers,  and  found  himself  at  the 
close  of  the  conversation  to  be  possessed  of  an  unlimited 
command  of  capital.  This  arrangement  completed,  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  posted  (in  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
manner)  from  Paris  to  London,  there  found  a  young  English 
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merchant  in  exactly  the  sanii^  situ.itinn  in  whicli  M.  Dcsonue 
had  been,  and  conchidrd  ;i  l)aiL:ain  with  the  P>i  itmi  of  fxact  ly 
tlie  ^alnc  naiuie. 

The  hook  Lidcs  on  to  irlate  how  these  yoinii:'  men  spent 
the  money  m)  miiarulou>ly  handcil  over  to  them,  and  hou 
both,  when  the  period  (hew  near  that  was  to  witness  tlie 
performance  of  tir-ir  \)\\\X  of  the  baiiiain.  ni-cw  melancholy, 
wretched,  nay.  so  absolnitMy  di>honoural)le  as  to  >i'ck  for 
every  means  of  l)ieakiim'  throni:h  their  aurccirient .  The 
Englishman  !i\ine'  in  a  country  where  the  lawyeis  are  mme 
astute  than  any  other  lawyers  in  ihc  woi-ld.  took  ad\  ice  of 
a  Mr.  Bausby.  of  Lyon  >  Inn.  who-c  name,  as  we  cainiot 
find  it  in  the  "  Law   Li-t."  we  jnesume  to  lie  fictitious.      Who 

eotdd  it  be  that  was  a  match  foi'  tlie  devil  ;    Lord very 

likely  :  W(>  shall  not  Liixe  hi-;  name,  hut  let  every  reader  of 
this  Review  fill  up  the  hi, ink  ajcoidinu  to  his  ,,wn  fancy, 
and  on  compai'iim-  it  with  the  eopy  ]turcha^ed  by  hi-,  neiiiii- 
l)oui'.s.  he  will  find  that  fifteen  out  of  twenty  ha\e  written 
down  the  same  honoured  natne. 

Well,  the  Gentleman  in  IJlack  was  anxious  for  the  fultil- 
ment  of  his  bond.  The  ]iartie>  met  at  .Mr.  Baii^by's 
chambers  to  consult,  the  iJlack  Gentleman  foolishly 
thinking  that  he  could  act  as  \\\>  own  counscL  and  feaiing 
no  attorney  ali\e.  I  hit  iriaik  the  >u]ierioiity  of  Ihiti-h 
law,  and  see  how  the  black  ])ei tifouLici'  wa-  defeated. 

Mr.  Bagsl)y  sinijily  stated  that  he  would  take  the  case 
into  Chaneerv.  and  his  atitagoni-t,  iitteily  humiliated  and 
defeated,  refused  to  move  a  >tep  hirthei-  in  the  matter. 

And  now  the  French  gentleman.  .M.  l)isoii'_;e.  hearing  of 
liis  friend's  escape,  became  anxious  to  lie  i'ree  fidm  hi>  own 
I'ash  engagements,  fie  employed  the  >ame  (dunsel  who 
had  been  successful  in  the  foiinei-  iti^tance.  but  tlie  (ieiitle- 
man  in  Black  was  a  great  deal  w  i-er  by  thi>  time,  and 
whether  .M.  Desonge  escaped,  or  whether  he  i>  now  in  that 
extensixc  place  which  is  paxed  with  l;(iii(|  intentioii>.  we 
shall  not  say.  'idiose  who  are  anxi(ar-  to  know  had  better 
])urcha.s(>  th(>  book  of  .Mr.  1  )a]y.  of  Leicotei'  S(piai-e.  w  herein 
all  these  intere-timi  matter-  aic  duly  set  down.  We  ha\(" 
one  more  diabolical  picture  in  our  budget.  \\).  Id.')]  en'.iia\ed 
l)y  Mr.  Thompson,  the  same  dexterous  aiti>t  who  has 
rendered  th(>  former  (h'rihh  n'<  ■<  so  well. 

We  may  mention  .Mr.  Tliomp>on"s  natiK  as  among  the 
fir.st  of  the  enufavers  to  whom  ( 'iiiik>hank"s  desis^ns  have 
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boon  ontnistod:  and  next  to  him  (if  \\\'  may  bo  allowod  lo 
nuxko  .siicli  arliitraiy  distinotiuns)  we  may  jtUuc  .Mr. 
\\'illiam8  ;  and  the  loador  is  nut  possibly  awaie  of  tlio  im- 
mense ditlicnltios  to  be  ovoroomo  in  the  rondorinii-  of  those 
little  sketches,  whieh.  traood  by  the  (losiu;nor  in  a  few  hoins, 
require  weeks'  labotir  from  the  enuraver.  .Mr.  Cruikshank 
has  not  been  eduoatod  in  the  rouular  schools  of  thawing, 
\-eiy  luckily  for  him.  as  we  think,  and  consequently  has  had 
to  make  a  manner  for  himself,  which  is  (juito  unlike  that 
of  an_)  othci  (liaught>-man       IhiK  i>  nothma  ni  the   least 
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mechanical  about  it  ;  to  prodiu-o  his  ])articular  effects  he 
uses  his  own  particular  linos,  which  are  (juoer,  free,  fan- 
tastical, and  must  be  followed  in  all  their  inhnite  twists  and 
vagaries  by  the  careful  tool  of  the  engraver.  Look  at  those 
three  lovely  smiling  heads  for  instance  []).  4()4J. 

Let  us  examine  them,  not  .so  much  for  the  jovial  humour 
and  wonderfvd  variety  of  feature  (exhibited  in  those  darling 
countenances,  as  for  the  engraver's  ])ait  of  the  woik.  See 
the  infinite  delicate  cross  linos  and  hatchings  which  he  is 
obliged  to  render  :  let  him  go.  not  a  hair's  breadth.  l)ut  the 
hundiodth  j)ait  of  a  hair's  breadth.  l)oyond  the  given  line, 
and  the  feeling  of  it  is  ruined.  Ho  receives  those  little  dots 
and  s]iecks.  and  fantastical  (piirks  of  the  pencil,  and  cuts 
awav  w  ith  a  little  knife  lound  each  nor  too  much  nor  too 
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little,  Antonio's  pound  of  flesh  did  not  puzzle  the  Jew  so 
much  ;  and  so  \\ell  docs  the  engraver  succeed  at  last,  that 
we  never  rcmcnibei-  to  liave  met  with  a  single  artist  who 
did  not  vow  that  tlie  wood-cutter  liad  utterly  ruined  his 
design. 

Of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Williams  we  have  spoken  as 
the  first  engravers  in  point  of  rank  ;  however,  the  regula- 
tions of  professional  precedence  are  certainly  very  difficult, 
and  the  rest  of  tlieir  brethren  we  shall  not  endeavour  to 
class.  Why  should  the  artists  who  executed  the  cuts  of 
the  admirable  Threz  Courses  yield  the  pas  to  any  one  ? 
If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  tlie  second  cut  in  p.  448,  lie 
w  ill  agree  w  ith  us  that  it  is  a  very  brilliant  and  faithful  imita- 
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tion  of  the  artist's  manner,  and  admire  the  pretty  glimpse  of 
landscape  and  the  manner  in  winch  it  is  rendered  ;  the 
oyster  cut  is  likewise  veiy  delicately  engraved,  and  indeed 
we  should  be  puzzled,  were  there  no  signatures,  to  assign 
the  prize  at  all. 

Here  for  instance  is  an  engraving  by  Mr.  Landells,  nearlv 
as  good  in  our  opinion  as  the  very  best  wood-cut  that  ever 
was  made  after  Ciuiksliank,  and  curiously  happy  in  ren- 
dering the  artist's  ])ecuhar  manner  :  this  cut  does  not  come 
from  the  facetious  publications  which  we  have  consulted, 
and  from  which  we  have  borrowed  ;  but  is  a  contribution 
by  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  an  elaborate  and  splendid  botanical 
work  upon  the  Orcln'daceac  of  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Bateman  dis])atched  some  extremely  choice  roots  of 
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this  valuable  plant  to  a  friend  in  England,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  case,  consigned  it  to  his  gardener  to  unpack. 
A  great  deal  of  anxiety  w  ith  regard  to  the  contents  was 
manifested  by  all  concerned,  but  on  the  lid  of  the  box  being 
removed,  there  issued  from  it  three  or  four  fine  specimens 
of  the  enormous  Blatta  beetle  that  had  been  preying  upon 
the  plants  during  the  voyage  ;  against  these  the  gardeners, 
tiie  grooms,  the  porters,  and  the  porters'  children,  issued 
forth  in  arms,  and  which  the  artist  has  immortalized,  as 
we  see. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mr. 


Cruikshank  has  depicted  Irish  character  and  Cockney 
character  ;  here  is  English  country  character  quite  as  faith- 
fully delineated  in  the  person  of  the  stout  porteress  and  her 
children,  and  of  yonder  '  Chawbacon  '  with  the  shovel,  on 
whose  face  is  written  '  Zummerzetsheer.'  Is  it  hypercriti- 
cism  to  say  that  the  gardener  on  the  ground  is  a  Scotchman  ? 
there  is  a  ^^■ell-kno^^•n  Scotch  gentleman  in  London  who 
must  surely  have  stretched  for  the  portrait.  ChaA\bacon 
appears  in  another  plate,  or  else  Cha^^■bacon's  brother.  He 
has  come  up  to  Lunnon,  and  is  looking  about  him  at  raaces. 
How  distinct  are  these  rustics  from  those  whom  we  have 
just  been  examining  !   They  hang  about  the  purlieus  of  the 
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inoli'()]>()lis  ;  Brook  (iiiH'ii.  h]i)soii).  (ireeiiw  icli,  Asoot .  (lood- 
Mood,  are  tlu-ii'  haunts.  Tlicy  visit  London  ])rof('ssionally 
once  a  year,  and  that  is  at  tlic  time  of  Baitholoniew  fair. 
How  one  may  speculate  uj)on  the  different  decrees  of 
rascality,  as  exhibited  in  each  face  of  tlie  tliimblei'iuiiiniii; 
trio,  and  foini  httle  liistories  for  these  worthies,  cliarming 
Newgate  I'omaiices.  such  as  ha\<'  been  of  late  the  fasliion  ! 
Is  any  man  so  UWud  tliat  he  cainiot  see  tlie  exact  face  that 
is  writhing  iindci'  the  t  himbierigged  heio's  hat  r  I^ike 
Timanthes  of  old,  (»ui-  artist  expresses  gieat  i)assions  without 
the  aid  of  the  human  countenance.  Heie  is  another  speci- 
men : — 


si'iuns  oi-  w'ixE 

Is  there  any  need  of  ha\ing  a  face  after  this  ?  '  Come  on,' 
says  Claret-bottle,  a  dashing,  genteel  fellow,  with  his  hat 
on  one  ear,  '  come  on.  lias  any  man  a  mind  to  taj)  me  ':  ' 
Claret-bottle  is  a  little  scicwed  (as  one  imiy  see  by  his  legs), 
but  full  of  gaiety  and  couiage  ;  not  so  that  stout,  ai)o])lcctic 
Bottle-of-rum,  who  has  staggered  against  the  wall,  and 
has  his  hand  u))on  his  liver  :  the  fellow  hurts  himself  with 
•smoking,  that  is  clear,  and  is  as  sick  as  sick  can  be.  See, 
Port  is  making  away  from  the  storm,  and  Double  .\  is  as 
Hat  as  ditch-water.  Against  these,  awful  in  tlicii'  white 
robes,  the  sober  watchmen  cotuc. 

Our  artist  then  can  covei'  uj)  faces,  and  yet  show  them 
quite  clearly,  as  in  the  thind)lerig  gioup  :  or  he  can  do 
without  faces  altogether,  as  we  see  above;  or  he  can,  at 
a  pinch,  provide  a  countenance  for  a  gentleman  out  ot  any 
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given  object,  as  we  see  here  a  beautiful  Irish  physiognomy 


A  KEG   OP   WinSKY 

being  moulded  upon  a  keg  of  whisky  ;  or  here,  where  a  jolly 
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English  countenance  froths  out  of  a  pot  of  ale  (the  spirit  of 
brave  Toby  Philpot  come  back  to  reanimate  his  clay). 

Not  to  recognize  in  this  fungus  the  physiognomy  of  that 
mushroom  peer,  Lord ,  Mould  argue  oneself  unknown. 


A  MUSHROOM  PEEE 


Finally,  if  he  is  at  a  loss,  he  can  make  a  living  head,  body, 
and  legs  out  of  steel  or  tortoise-shell,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
vivacious  pair  of  spectacles,  that  are  jockeying  the  nose  of 
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Of  late  years  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  busied  himself  very 
much  with  steel  engraving,  and  the  consequences  of  that 
lucky  invention  have  been,  that  his  plates  are  now  sold  by 
thousands,  \\  here  they  could  only  be  jDroduced  by  hundreds 
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before.  He  lias  made  many  a  bookseller's  and  autlior's 
foi'lune  (we  trust  that  in  so  doinu  he  may  not  have  neglected 
Jiis  own).  'J'wclve  adniiiable  plates,  furnished  yearly  to 
tliat  facetious  little  ])ul)lieati(*n,  the  Cotinc  Ahii(in(i<\  jiave 
gained  for  it  a  sale,  as  we  hear,  of  neai'ly  twenty  thousand 
copies.  The  idea  of  the  work  wa.s  novel  :  theic  was.  in 
the  first  number  especially,  a  j^aeat  deal  of  eomic  power,  and 
Cruikshank's  design.s  were  t>o  admirable,  that  the  Abnanar 


COKFUKATIU.N     KEFUli.M 

at  once  became  a  vast  favourite  w  itli  the  public,  and  has  .so 
remained  ever  since. 

Besides  the  twchc  })lates.  this  AhiimKic  contains  a  pro- 
phetic wood-cut,  accompanyin,u  an  awful  Blarneylium 
Astrologicum  that  appear.s  in  this  and  other  Almanacs. 
Here  i.s  one  that  hints  in  pretty  clear  terms  that  with  the 
Reform  of  Municipal  Corjioiations  the  ruin  of  the  gicat 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  at  hand.  See  his  lordship  hcr(-, 
he  is  meekly  going  to  dine  at  an  eight peimy  orrlinary. — his 
giants  in  ]>awn.  his  men  in  armour,  dwindled  io  'one  ])()or 
knijiht.'    his   carriage    to    be    .sold,    his   stalwart    aldermen 
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vanished,  his  sheriffs,  alas  !  and  alas  !  in  jail  !  Another 
design  shows  that  Rigdum,  if  a  true,  is  also  a  moral  and 
instructive  prophet.  Behold  John  Bull  asleep,  or  rather 
in  a  vision  ;  the  cunning  demon,  Speculation,  blowing  a 
thousand  bright  bubbles  about  him. 

Meanw  liile  the  rooks  are  busy  at  his  fob,  a  knave  has  cut 
a  cruel  hole  in  his  pocket,  a  rattlesnake  has  coiled  safe  round 


JOHN   BULL  AND    SPECULATION 

his  feet,  and  will  in  a  trice  swallow  Bull,  chair,  money,  and 
all ;  the  rats  are  at  his  corn-bags  (as  if,  poor  devil,  he  had 
corn  to  spare),  his  faithful  dog  is  bolting  his  leg  of  mutton, 
nay,  a  thief  has  gotten  hold  of  his  very  candle,  and  tliere, 
by  way  of  moral,  is  his  ale-pot,  which  looks  and  winks  in 
his  face,  and  seems  to  say,  0  Bull,  all  this  is  frotli,  and 
a  cruel  satirical  picture  of  a  certain  rustic  who  had  a  goose 
that  laid  certain  golden  eggs,  which  goose  the  rustic  slew 
in  expectation  of  finding  all  the  eggs  at  once.  This  is 
goose  and  sage  too,  to  borrow  the  pun  of  '  learned  Doctor 
Gill '  ;  but  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  is 
becoming  a  little  conservative  in  his  notions. 


CiEORGE  CRUIKSIIAXK 
We  love  tlle:^e  pieluies  >().  that  it  is 
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tis,  and  Me  still  foiully  ciKlcavdUi-  to  hold  nw.  Init  this  wild 
word,  fare\\(>ll.  must  l)e  spoken  hy  the  l)est  fiiends  at  last, 
and  so  good-by(\  l)rave  wood-euts:  wcfei-l  (juite  a  sadness 
in  eoming  to  the  last  of  oin'  eolleetioii.  A  word  or  two 
more  have  we  to  say.  hut  no  more  jjrctly  pictures. — take 
your  last  look  of  the  wood-euts  then,  for  not  one  moic  will 
appear  after  this  ])ajj;e  -  not  one  moic  with  whieh  the 
plea.sed  traveller  may  comfort  his  (yc — a  smilinc  oasis  in 
a  desert  of  text.  What  could  wc  have  done  without  these 
cxeellent  mei-ry  jMctuics  ?  Rcadci'  and  review  ei'  wotild 
have  been  tired  of  listeniuL'  long  since  and  would  ha\"e  been 
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In  tlie  earlier  numbers  of  the  Comic  Almanac  all  the  man- 
ners and  eustonis  of  Londoners  that  \\ould  afford  food  for 
fun  w  ere  noted  dow  n  ;  and  if  during  the  last  two  years  the 
mysterious  personage  who,  under  the  title  of  '  Rigdum 
Funnidos,'  eompiles  this  ephemeris,  has  been  eompelled  to 
resort  to  romantic  tales,  we  must  suppose  that  he  did  so 
because  the  great  metropolis  was  exhausted,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  discover  new  worlds  in  the  cloud  land  of 
fancy.  The  character  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Almanac  for  1839,  had,  we  think,  great  merit, 
although  his  adventures  were  somewhat  of  too  tragical  a 
description  to  provoke  pure  laughter.  The  publishers  have 
allowed  us  to  give  a  reprint  of  that  admirable  design  before 
mentioned,  in  which  Master  Stubbs  is  represented  under 
the  school-pump,  to  which  place  of  punishment  his  asso- 
ciates have  brought  him.  In  the  follo\Aing  naive  way  the 
worthy  gentleman  describes  his  own  mishap  :— 

'  This  did  very  well,  but  still  I  was  dissatisfied.  I  wanted 
a  pair  of  boots.  Three  boys  in  the  school  had  boots — I  was 
mad  to  have  them  too. 

'  But  my  papa,  when  I  wrote  to  him,  \\ould  not  hear  of 
it  ;  and  three  pounds,  the  price  of  a  pair,  m  as  too  large  a 
sum  for  my  mother  to  take  from  the  house-keeping,  or  for 
me  to  pay,  in  the  present  impoverished  state  of  my  ex- 
chequer ;  but  the  desire  for  the  boots  was  so  strong,  that 
have  them  I,  must  at  any  rate. 

'  There  was  a  German  bootmaker  who  had  just  set  up  in 
our  to\\n  in  those  days,  who  afterwards  made  his  fortune  in 
London  ;  I  determined  to  have  the  boots  from  him,  and 
did  not  despair,  before  the  end  ofa  year  or  two,  either  to 
leave  the  school,  when  I  should  not  mind  his  dunning  me, 
or  to  screw  the  money  from  mamma,  and  so  pay  him. 

'  So  I  called  upon  this  man — Stiffelkind  was  his  name — 
and  he  took  my  measure  for  a  pair. 

'  "  You  are  a  vary  yong  gentleman  to  wear  dop-boots," 
said  the  shoemaker. 

'  "I  suppose,  fellow,"  says  I,  "  that  is  my  business  and 
not  yours.  Either  make  the  boots  or  not — but  when  you 
speak  to  a  man  of  my  rank,  speak  respectfully  !  "  and  I 
poured  out  a  number  of  oaths,  in  order  to  impress  him  with 
a  notion  of  my  respectability. 

'  They   had  the   desired  effect. — "  Stay,   sir,"   says   he. 
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"  I  have  a  nice  littel  pair  of  dop-boots  dat  I  tink  will  jost 
do  for  you,"  and  he  produced,  sure  enough,  the  most 
elegant  things  I  ever  saw.  "  Dey  were  made,"  said  he, 
"  for  de  Honorable  Mr.  Stiff ney,  of  de  Gards,  but  were  too 
small." 

'  "  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  I.  "  Stiffney  is  a  relation  of  mine  : 
and  what,  you  scoundrel,  will  you  have  the  impudence  to 
ask  for  these  things  ?  " — He  replied,  "  Three  pounds." 

'  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  they  are  confoundedly  dear,  but  as 
you  will  have  a  long  time  to  wait  for  your  money,  why, 
I  shall  have  my  revenge,  you  see."  The  man  looked 
alarmed,  and  began  a  speech  ;  "  Sare,  I  cannot  let  dem  go 
vidout, "  but  a  bright  thought  struck  me,  and  I  inter- 
rupted— "  Sir  !  don't  sir  me — take  off  the  boots,  fellow, 
and,  harkyc,  when  you  speak  to  a  nobleman,  don't  say — Sir." 

'  "A  hundert  tousand  pardons,  my  lort,"  says  he  :  "  if 
I  had  known  you  were  a  lort,  I  vood  never  have  called 
you — Sir.     Vat  name  shall  I  put  do\\n  in  my  books  ?  " 

'  "  Name  ? — Oh  !  why.  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  be  sure," 
said  I,  as  I  walked  off  in  the  boots. 

' "  And  vat  shall  I  do  vid  my  lort's  shoes  ? " — "  Keep  them 
until  I  send  for  them,"  said  I  ;  and,  giving  him  a  patronizing 
bow,  I  walked  out  of  the  shop,  as  the  German  tied  up  my 
shoes  in  paper. 

'  This  story  I  would  not  have  told,  but  that  my  m  hole 
life  turned  upon  these  accui'sed  boots.  I  \\  alked  back  to 
school  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  easily  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying tlie  boys  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  came  by  my 
new  ornaments. 

'  Well,  one  fatal  Monday  morning — the  blackest  of  all 
black-Mondays  that  ever  I  knew — as  we  were  all  of  us 
plajang  between  school-hours,  I  saw  a  posse  of  boys  round 
a  stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for  one  of  us — 
a  sudden  trembling  seized  me — I  knew  it  was  Stiffelkind : 
what  had  brought  him  here  ?  He  talked  loud,  and  seemed 
angry — so  I  rushed  into  the  schoolroom,  and,  burying  my 
head  between  my  hands,  began  reading  for  dear  life. 

'  "  I  want  Lort  Cornvallis,"  said  the  horrid  bootmaker. 
"  His  lortship  belongs,  I  know,  to  dis  honourable  school,  for 
I  saw  him  vid  de  boys  at  church  yesterday." 
Lord  who  V  " 
Vy,  Lort  Cornvallis,   to  be  sure — a  very  fat  young 
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nobleman,  vid  icd  liaii'.  Iw  s(|iiiiits  a  little,  and  s\ cars  drj-ad- 
fully." 

'  " 'riicfc's  11(1  Lord  ('oriiwallis  licic.""  .said  one:  and 
there  was  a  pause. 

'  "  Stop  I  I  lia\<'  it.""  says  that  odious  IJuntiiiL'.  "  //  mast 
hf  Stithhs  :  "'  And  "  Stuljbs  !  Stuhhs  I  ""  e\  ei  y  one  eried 
out,  while  1  was  so  busy  at  my  l)ook  as  not  to  hear  a  word. 

'  At  last,  two  of  the  biyu-est  ehaj)s  rushed  into  the  school- 
room, and  seizing  each  an  ai'in,  lan  nie  into  the  ])layground 
— bolt  up  against  the  shoemaker. 

'  '"Dis  is  my  man — I  beg  your  loitship's  pardon."  say.-^  he. 
"I  have  brought  youi'  lortship's. shoes,  vieh  you  left — see.dey 
have  been  in  dis  pai-eel  ever  since  you  vent  avay  in  my  boots." 

'  "  Shoes,  fellow  !  ""  says  I.  "'  I  never  saw  your  face 
before  ;  "'  for  I  knew  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  brazening 
it  out.  ■■  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.""  said  I.  turning- 
round  to  the  boys — they  hesitated  :  and  if  the  ti'ick  had 
turned  in  my  favoui',  fifty  of  them  would  have  seized  hold 
of  Stitfelkind.  and  drubbed  him  soundly. 

*■ '■  Stop  !  "  says  Bunting  Ouing  himl).  "let's  see  the 
.shoes — if  they  fit  him.  why.  then,  the  cobl)ler"s  right  "" — they 
did  fit  me,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  name  of  Stibb.s  was 
written  in  them  at  full  length. 

'  "  Vat  !  '"  said  Stitfelkind.  '•  Is  he  not  a  lort  V  So  help 
me  himmel,  I  never  did  vonce  tink  of  looking  at  de  shoes, 
which  have  been  lying,  ever  since,  in  dis  piece  of  brown 
pa])er  ;  "  and  then  gathering  anger  as  he  went  on,  thundered 
out  so  much  of  his  abuse  at  me,  in  his  (ierman-English, 
that  the  boys  roared  w  ith  laughter.  Sw  ishtail  came  in  in  the 
midst  of  the  distui'banee,  and  asked  what  the  noise  meant. 

'  "  It's  only  Lord  Cornw  allis,  sir,"'  said  the  boys,  '"  battling 
with  his  shoemaker,  about  the  ])i'ice  of  a  })air  of  top-boots." 

'  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  I,  "'  it  was  only  in  fun  that  I  called 
my.self  Lord  Cornwall  is." 

'  ■'  In  fun  ! — Where  are  the  boots  ?  And  you.  sir.  give  me 
your  bill."  My  beautiful  boots  were  brought  ;  and  Stitfel- 
kind produced  his  bill.  "  Lord  C'ornwallis  to  Sanuiel 
Stitfelkind,  for  a  pair  of  boots — four  guineas." 

'  ■'  You  have  been  fool  enough,  sir,"  says  the  doctor, 
looking  very  stern,  "  to  let  this  boy  impose  upon  you  as 
a  lord  ;  and  knave  enough  to  charge  him  double  the  value 
of  the  article  yoti  sold  him.  Take  back  the  boots,  sir  !  I 
won't  pay  a  penny  of  your  bill ;    nor  can  you  get  a  pemiy. 
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As  for  you,  sir,  you  miserable  swindler  and  cheat,  I  shall 
not  flog  you  as  I  did  before,  but  I  shall  send  you  home, :  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  the  companion  of  honest  boys." 

'  "  Suppose  we  duck  him  before  he  goes,"  piped  out  a  very 
small  voice  : — the  doctor  grinned  significantly,  and  left  the 
schoolroom  ;  and  the  boys  knew  by  this  they  might  have 
their  will.  Tiiey  seized  me,  and  carried  me  to  the  play- 
ground puni]) — they  pumped  upon  me  until  I  was  half  dead, 
and  the  monster,  Stifl^elkind,  stood  looking  on  for  the  half- 
hour  the  operation  lasted.' 

If  the  pictures  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  notice  are  not  quite  so  brilliant  and  clear  as 
they  weve  on  the  first  appearance  in  the  Almanac,  the  critic 
must  be  pleased  to  remember  that  we  have  been  compelled 
to  transfer  to  stone,  having  no  other  means  of  adapting 
them  to  the  size  of  this  review.  When  we  recollect,  too,  that 
twenty  thousand  impressions  were  previously  taken  from 
the  steels,  the  public  will  not  be  disposed  to  judge  of  the 
engravings  in  their  present  condition,  but  will  see  what 
they  must  have  been  when  first  they  issued  from  the  hands 
of  the  artist. 1  One  or  two  have  withstood  the  transfer 
operation  very  v/ell,  especially  the  pleasant  plate  of  'Beating 
the  Bounds'  (how  kindly  and  good-humoured  it  is  !)  and 
the  '  scene  in  court,'  from  last  year's  Almanac,  in  which  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Mulligan  appears  in  the  act  of  addressing 
the  bench  in  favour  of  his  client,  the  famous  Tuggeridge 
Coxe  Tuggeridge. 

'  Standing  here  (says  the  orator),  on  the  pedestal  of  secred 
Themis  (we  follow  the  peculiar  mode  of  spelling  that  is 
adopted  in  the  Almanac),  seeing  around  me  the  ornyments 
of  a  profission  I  rispect,  a  vinnerable  judge,  an  enlightened 

'  A  propos  of  the  '  Holiday  at  the  Public  Ofifices  ' — (a  delightful 
picture  of  real  life) — we  are  reminded  of  the  diary  kept  by  a  certain 
clerk  in  a  certain  public  office  eastward  of  Cornhill,  whose  daily 
duties  began  with  a  good  breakfast,  provided  for  him  whilst  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  lasted. 

From   10  till   11 — ate  a  breakfast  for  seven, 

From   11   till  noon, — to  begin,  'twas  too  soon. 

From  12  till  1 — asked  what's  to  be  done  ? 

From  1  till  2 — found  nothing  to  do. 

From  2  till  3 — began  to  foresee 

That  from  3  till  4  would  be  a  great  bore. 
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jury — the  iietion's  glory,  the  counthry's  cheap  defendther, 
the  poor  man's  priceless  palladium,  how  must  I  thremble, 
my  Lard,  how  must  the  blush  of  modesty  bejew  my  cheek 
(somebody  cried  out  "  0  cheeks  ! "  In  the  court  there 
was  a  dreadful  roar  of  laughing,  and  when  order  ^^■as  estab- 
lished Mr.  Mulligan  continued)  :  My  Lard,  I  heed  them 
not,  I  come  from  a  counthry  accustomed  to  opprission, 
and  as  that  counthry,  yes,  my  Lard,  that  Ireland  (do  not 
laugh,  I  am  proud  of  it)  is  ever,  in  spite  of  her  tyrants,  green, 
lovely,  and  beautiful  ;  in  like  manner  my  client's  cause 
will  rise  superior  to  the  malignant  imbecility,  I  repeat,  me 
Lard,  the  malignant  imbecility  of  those  Avho  would 
thrample  it  down,  and  in  whose  teeth,  in  my  client's  name, 
in  my  counthry's,  aye,  and  in  my  own,  I  with  folded  arrums 
hurl  a  scornful  and  eternal  defiance  !  ' 

We  should  be  glad  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  Illustrations 
of  Time,  the  Scraps  and  Sketches,  and  the  Illustrations  of 
Phrenology,  w  hich  are  among  the  most  famous  of  our  artist's 
publications  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  new  terms  of 
praise,  as  find  them  one  must,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  publications,  and  more  difficult  still  (as  the  reader 
of  this  notice  will  no  doubt  have  perceived  for  himself  long 
since)  to  translate  his  designs  into  words,  and  go  to  the 
printer's  box  for  a  description  of  all  that  fun  and  humour 
which  the  artist  can  produce  by  a  few  skilful  turns  of  his 
needle.  A  famous  article  upon  the  Illustratioiis  of  Time 
appeared  some  dozen  years  since  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
of  which  the  conductors  have  al\\ays  been  great  admirers 
of  our  artist,  as  became  men  of  humour  and  genius.  To 
these  grand  cjualities  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are 
laying  claim,  but,  thank  Heaven,  Cruikshank's  humour  is 
so  good  and  benevolent  that  any  man  must  love  it,  and  on 
this  score  we  may  speak  as  well  as  another. 

Then  there  are  the  Greenwich  Hospital  designs,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over.  Greenwich  Hospital  is  a  hearty, 
good-natured  book,  in  the  Tom  Dibdin  school,  treating  of 
the  virtues  of  British  tars,  in  approved  nautical  language. 
They  maul  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  they  go  out  in  brigs 
and  take  frigates,  they  relieve  women  in  distress,  and  are 
yard-arm  and  yard-arming,  athwart-hawsing,  marlinspiking, 
binnacling,  and  helm's-a-leeing,  as  honest  seamen  invariably 
do  in  novels,  on  the  stage,  and  doubtless  on  board  sliip. 
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This  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say,  but  the  artist,  like 
a  true  Enghshman,  as  he  is,  loves  dearly  these  brave 
guardians  of  Old  England,  and  chronicles  their  rare  or 
fanciful  exploits  with  the  greatest  goodwill.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  noble  head  of  Nelson,  in  The  Family  Library, 
and  they  will,  we  are  sure,  think  with  us  that  the  designer 
must  have  felt  and  loved  what  he  drew.  There  are  to  this 
abridgement  of  Southey's  admirable  book  many  more  cuts 
after  Cruikshank  ;  and  about  a  dozen  pieces  by  the  same 
hand  will  be  found  in  a  work  equally  popular,  Lockhart's 
excellent  Life  of  Napoleon.  Among  these  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  is  verj'  fine  ;  the  Mamlouks  most  vigorous,  furious, 
and  barbarous,  as  they  should  be.  At  the  end  of  these  three 
volumes  Mr.  Cruikshank's  contributions  to  The  Family 
Library  seem  suddenly  to  have  ceased  ;  the  work,  which 
was  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Murray,  has  since  that  period 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tegg,  whose  shop  seems  to  be 
the  bourne  to  which  most  books  travel — the  fatal  retreat  of 
the  unfortunate  brave.  Mr.  Tegg,  like  death,  will  never  give 
up  his  prey.  We  implored  of  him  a  loan  of  the  precious 
wood-blocks  that  are  buried  in  his  Marehouses  ;  but  no, 
Tegg  was  inexorable,  and  such  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  charming 
little  children  as  have  found  their  way  to  him,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  take  a  holiday  with  many  of  their  brethren 
whose  guardians  are  not  so  severe. 

Let  us  offer  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Tilt,  Robins, 
Darton  and  Clark,  Thomas  and  Daly,  proprietors  of  the 
Cruikshank  cuts,  who  have  lent  us  of  their  store.  Only  one 
man  has  imitated  Mr.  Tegg,  and  he,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
no  other  than  George  Cruikshank  himself,  who,  although 
besought  by  humble  ambassadors,  pestered  by  printers'- 
devils  and  penny  post  letters,  did  resolutely  refuse  to  have 
any  share  in  the  blowing  of  his  o^^"n  trumpet,  and  showed 
our  messengers  to  the  door. 

Our  stock  of  plates  has  also  been  increased  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Messx's.  Chapman  and  Hall,  who  have  lent  us  some 
of  the  designs  for  tlie  Boz  sketches,  not  the  worst  among 
Mr.  Dickens's  books,  as  we  think,  and  containing  some  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  designs. 

We  are  npt  at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  the  works  and 
genius  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  admit 
as  readily  as  any  man  the  wonderful  assistance  that  he  has 
derived  from  the  artist,  who  has  given  us  the  portraits  of 
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his  idfiil  j)ci's()nai;cs.  uiul  iiiatlc  tliciii  familiar  to  all  the 
world.  Onfc  seen,  tlifsc  tiuuics  iciiiain  impressed  dii  the 
memory,  which  otheiwise  would  ha\e  had  no  hold  uj)on 
them,  and  the  Jew  and  Bumhle.  antl  the  heroes  anti  hei-oines 
of  the  Boz  sketches,  become  ])ersonal  ac(|uaintances  with 
each  of  us.  Oh  that  Ho^zaith  eoidd  have  illnsiiated  Fielding 
in  the  .same  way  I  and  fixed  down  on  ))aj)er  those  grand 
figures  of  Parson  Adams,  and  S(|uiif  Allworthy.  and  the 
great  Jonathan  Wild. 

With  regard  to  the  modem  romance  of  .huk  .S/n  j)j,(iri/.  in 
which  the  latter  ])ei'sonage  makes  a  second  appeaiance.  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  ('iuiksliaid<  really  created  the  tale. 
and  that  Mi\  Ain^-woith.  a^  it  were,  only  put  words  to  it. 
Let  any  readei'  of  the  no\cl  think  o\  e|-  it  \(,y  a  while,  now 
tliat  it  is  some  months  since  h<'  lia>  perused  and  laid  it  (low  n 
— let  him  think,  and  tell  u>  w  liat  he  icmemhei  s  of  t  he  tale  ? 
(Jeorge  ( 'ruikshanks  pietuics  alw  ays  ( Jeoi  'je  (  i  uik>hank"s 
'|)ictures.  '!"he  stoi'in  in  the  'rhaiiie>.  for  instance  ;  all  the 
authoi's  laboured  dexiiption  of  that  e\cnt  has  passed  clean 
away- — we  ha\e  onl\'  befoie  the  mind  s  e\-c  the  fine  plates 
of  ("ruikshank.  The  pooi-  w  retch  cow  eiing  undei-  the  biidge 
ai'c'h.  as  the  waxes  come  rushing  in,  and  the  boats  are 
w  hirling  away  in  the  drift  of  the  gi'cat  swollen  l)lack  waters  ; 
and  let  any  man  look  at  that  second  plate  of  the  tnuifler  on 
the  Thames,  and  he  must  acknowledge  how  much  moi'c 
brilliant  the  artists  description  is  than  the  writers,  and 
what  a  real  genius  for  the  teirible  as  w  ell  as  foi-  the  ridiculous 
the  former  has  ;  how  awful  is  the  uloom  of  the  old  biidgc. 
a  few  lights  glimmering  from  the  houses  here  and  there, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  I'eHeeted  on  the  watei'  at  all.  which  is  too 
turbid  and  raging  ;  a  great  hea\v  rack  of  clouds  goes 
sweeping  over  the  bridge,  and  men  ^\ith  flaring  torches, 
the  murderers,  are  borne  away  x\  ith  the  stream. 

The  author  requires  many  ])ages  to  describe  the  fiuy  of 
the  .storm,  which  Mr.  C'ruikshank  has  lepresented  in  one. 
First,  he  has  to  ])re])are  yoti  with  the  sometliing  ine.\))res- 
sibly  melancholy  in  sailing  on  a  dark  night  upon  tlu^  Thames  ; 
'the  rip])le  of  the  watei."  "the  darkling  cuirent."  "the 
indistinctively  .seen  craft.'  "  the  solemn  shadows  '  and  other 
phenf)mena  visible  on  livers  at  night  are  detailed  (with  not 
unskilful  rhetoric)  in  order  to  luing  the  reader  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  the  deeper  gloom  and  hoiror  whicji  is  to 
ensue.     Then  follow    ])ages  of  description.      "  As   Rowland 
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sprang  to  the  helm,  and  gave  the  signal  for  pursuit,  a  war 
like  a  volley  of  ordnance  was  heard  aloft,  and  the  A\ind  again 
burst  its  bondage.  A  moment  before  the  surface  of  the 
stream  a\ as  as  black  as  ink.  It  was  now  \\hitening,  hissing, 
and  seething,  like  an  enormous  cauldron.  The  blast  once 
more  swept  over  the  agitated  river,  whirled  off  the  sheets  of 
foam,  scattered  them  far  and  \\ide  in  rain  drops,  and  left 
the  raging  torrent  blacker  than  before.  Destruction  ever}'- 
where  marked  the  course  of  the  gale.  Steeples  toppled 
and  towers  reeled  beneath  its  fury.  All  was  darkness, 
horror,  confusion,  ruin.  Men  fled  from  their  tottering 
habitations  and  returned  to  them,  scared  by  greater  danger. 
The  end  of  the  world  seemed  at  hand.  .  .  .  The  hurricane 
had  now  reached  its  climax.  The  blast  shrieked,  as  if 
exulting  in  its  wrathful  mission.  Stunning  and  continuous, 
the  din  seemed  almost  to  take  away  the  power  of  hearing. 
He  who  had  faced  the  gale  would  have  been  instantly  stifled,' 
etc.  etc.  See  with  what  a  tremendous  war  of  words  (and 
good  loud  words  too  ;  Mr.  Ainsworth's  description  is  a  good 
and  spirited  one)  the  author  is  obliged  to  pour  in  upon  the 
reader  before  he  can  effect  his  purpose  upon  the  latter,  and 
inspire  him  with  a  proper  terror.  The  painter  does  it  at 
a  glance,  and  old  Wood's  dilemma  in  the  midst  of  that 
tremendous  storm,  with  the  little  infant  at  his  bosom,  is 
remembered  afterwards,  not  from  the  words,  but  from  the 
visible  image  of  them  that  the  artist  has  left  us. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  glance  through 
the  whole  of  the  Jack  Sheppard  plates,  which  are  among 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  performances,  and  say  a  word  or  two  concerning 
them.  Let  us  begin  with  finding  fault  with  No.  1.  'Mr. 
Wood  offers  to  adopt  little  Jack  Sheppard.'  A  poor  print, 
on  a  poor  subject  ;  the  figure  of  the  woman  is  not  as 
carefully  designed  as  it  might  be,  and  the  expression  of 
the  eyes  (not  an  uncommon  fault  with  our  artist)  much 
caricatured.  The  print  is  cut  up,  to  use  the  artist's  phrase, 
by  the  numbers  of  accessories  which  the  engraver  has 
thought  i^roj^er,  after  the  author's  elaborate  description, 
elaborately  to  reproduce.  The  plate  of  '  Wild  discovering 
Darrell  in  the  loft '  is  admirable — ghastly,  terrible,  and 
the  treatment  of  it  extraordinarily  skilful,  minute,  and 
bold.  The  intricacies  of  the  tile- work,  and  the  mysterious 
twinkling  of   light  among  the  beams,  are   excellently  felt 
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and  I's'ndtTfd.  and  duc  sees  hcic.  .-is  in  the  two  i:r.\t  jilalts 
of  the  storm  and  njUidn,  \\li,;t  m  Wi.r  r\i-  tlir  aitist  lia>. 
what  a  skilful  hand  and  what  a  >\in|iatliy  for  tlic  wild 
and  dreadful.  A>  a  nicrr  innlation  of  r'atuic  the  clouds 
and  the  hrid^f  in  the  tnutdcr  |M(tuir  may  he  (  xamined 
1)V  painters  who  make  far  liiLilicr  ])i.t(n>iois  than  .Mt. 
(Vuikshank.  In  point  of  w  o:  Unians]ii|)  liny  aie  ((jually 
good,  the  mamin  (jintf  unatftctid.  the  cthct  pioducrd 
without  any  \iolcnt  contrast,  the  whole  sccr.c  exidcntly 
well  and  ])hiloso|)hically  arrarmid  in  the  arti>t's  hiain, 
before  he  began  to  ])ut  it    upon  co|)pi'i . 

The  famous  drawing  of  ".lack  car\  ii  g  the  name  on  the 
beam.'  which  has  been  transfeirrd  to  half  the  play-bill-. 
in  town,  is  o\er-loaded  with  acc(>soii(>.  a^  the  liist  plate  : 
but  they  are  much  better  ariaii'jid  than  in  t  lie  la>t -named 
engraving,  and  do  not  injure  the  etb  et  of  the  piincipal 
Hgiue.  Remark,  too.  the  eo;i>cient  iousnt  ss  of  the  aiti>t, 
and  that  shrewd  pervadinu  idea  of  /<;////  wiiich  is  one  of 
his  ]irineipal  characteristics,  .lai  k  i>  suirouiahcl  by  all 
sorts  of  im])lements  of  lii>  pidf<»ion;  he  stands  on  a 
regular  ear])enter"s  tablv.  away  in  the  shadow  under  it  lie 
shavings  and  a  couple  of  carpenter^  hammeis.  'i'hr  uiue- 
pot.  the  mallet,  the  chiscl-handl  ■.  the  phuas.  the  --aws. 
the  hone  with  its  cover,  and  the  other  paraphei  iialia  are 
all  represented  with  e.xt  raoi  dinary  accuiacy  and  foic- 
thought.  The  iiutn's  nund  lias  ictairad  the  exact  <lniirl)i</ 
of  all  these  mimite  objet'ts  (unconsciously  ])erhaps  to 
himself),  but  we  ean  see  with  what  keen  eyes  he  must  go 
through  the  world,  and  wh;it  a  fund  <if  facts  (as  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  sha|)e  of  objects  is  in  his  jjrofessioii) 
this  keen  student  of  natiue  has  stoied  away  in  his  brain. 
In  tlie  next  plate,  where  Jack  is  tsea]jiiig  from  his  mistress, 
the  figure  of  that  lady,  one  of  the  dteptst  of  tlie  /i.i^iKoATro/, 
strikes  us  as  disagreeable  and  umefined  :  that  of  Winifred 
Ih,  on  the  eontrary.  \erv  pretty  and  graaeful  ;  and  Jack's 
puzzled,  slinking  look  must  not  be  forgotten.  All  the 
aceessories  are  good,  and  the  a])aitment  has  a  snuii.  eosy 
air.  which  is  not  remarkable.  exce])t  that  it  shows  liow 
faithfully  the  designer  has  ])erformed  his  work,  and  how 
curiously  he  lias  entered  into  all  the  particulats  of  tJie 
subject. 

Master  Thames  Darrell.  the  handsome  young  man  of 
the   book,   is,   in   Mr.   C'ruikshank's    portraits   of   him,   no 
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favourite  of  ours.     The  lad  seems  to  wish  to  make  up  for 

the  natural  insignificance  of  his  face  by  frowning  on  all 

occasions   most   portentously.     This   figure,    bor- 

^  <^     rowed    from    the  compositor's  desk,  will  give  a 

I         notion  of  what  we  mean.    Wild's  face  is  too  violent 
for   the  great   man   of   history   (if   we    may    call 
Fielding  history),  but  this  is  in  consonance  with 
the   ranting,    frowning,    braggadocio    character    that   Mr. 
A  ins  worth  has  given  him. 

The  '  Interior  of  Willesden  Church '  is  excellent  as 
a  composition,  and  a  piece  of  artistical  workmanship ; 
the  groujjs  well  arranged,  and  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Sheppard 
looking  round  alarmed,  as  her  son  is  robbing  the  dandy 
Kneebone,  is  charming,  simple,  and  unaffected.  Not  so 
'  Mrs.  Sheppard  ill  in  bed,'  whose  face  is  screwed  up  to 
an  expression  vastly  too  tragic.  The  little  glimpse  of  the 
church  seen  through  the  open  door  of  the  room  is  very 
beautiful  and  poetical :  it  is  in  such  small  hints  that  an 
artist  especially  excels  ;  they  are  the  morals  which  he 
loves  to  append  to  his  stories,  and  are  alw^ays  appropriate 
and  welcome.  The  boozing  ken  is  not  to  our  liking ; 
Mrs.  Sheppard  is  there  with  her  horrified  eyebrows  again. 
Why  this  exaggeration — -is  it  necessary  for  the  public  V  We 
think  not,  or  if  they  require  such  excitement,  let  our 
artist,  like  a  true  painter  as  he  is,  teach  them  better  tilings.^ 
The  '  Escape  from  Willesden  cage '  is  excellent,  the 
'  Burglary  in  Wood's  house  '  has  not  less  merit ;  '  Mrs. 
Sheppard  in  Bedlam,'  a  ghastly  picture,  indeed,  is  finely  con- 
ceived, but  not,  as  we  fancy,  so  carefully  executed ;  it  would  be 
better  for  a  little  more  careful  drawing  in  the  female  figure. 
'Jack  sitting  for  his  picture'  is  a  very  pleasing  group, 
and  savours  of  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  who  is  introduced 

'  A  gentleman  (whose  wit  is  so  celebrated  that  one  should  be  very 
cautious  in  repeating  his  stories)  gave  the  writer  a  good  illustration 

of  the  philosophy  of  exaggeration.     Mr. was  once  behind  the 

scenes  at  the  Opera  when  the  scene -shifters  Avere  preparing  for  the 
ballet.  Flora  was  to  sleep  under  a  bush,  whereon  were  growing 
a  number  of  roses,  and  amidst  which  was  fluttering  a  gay  covey  of 
butterflies.  In  size  the  roses  exceeded  the  most  expansive  sun- 
flowers,  and    the   butterflies  were  as    large  as  c<jcked-hats  ; — the 

scene-shifter  explained    to  Mr. ,  who  asked   the  reason  why 

everything  was  so  magnified,  that  tlie  galleri-es  could  never  sec  the 
objects  unless  they  Merc  enormously  exaggerated.  How  many  of 
our  writers  and  designers  work  for  the  galleries  'i 
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ill  the  company.  The  '  Murder  of  Trcncliard  '  must  bo 
noticed  too  as  remarkable  for  the  effect  and  terrible  vigoui- 
which  the  artist  has  given  to  the  scene.  The  '  Willesden 
Churchyard  '  has  great  merit  too,  but  the  gems  of  the  book 
are  the  httle  vignettes  ilhistrating  the  escape  from  Newgate, 
Here,  too,  much  anatomical  care  of  drawing  is  not  required  ; 
the  figures  are  so  small  that  the  outline  and  attitude  need 
only  to  be  indicated,  and  the  designer  has  produced  a  series 
of  figures  quite  remarkable  for  reality  and  poetry  too. 
There  are  no  less  than  ten  of  Jack's  feats  so  described  by 
Mr.  Cruikshank.  (Let  us  say  a  word  here  in  praise  of  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  author  has  carried  us  through 
the  adventure.)  Here  is  Jack  clattering  up  the  chimney,  now 
]^eering  into  the  lonely  red  room,  now  opening  '  the  door 
between  the  red  room  arid  the  chapel.'  What  a  wild,  fierce, 
scared  look  he  has,  the  young  ruffian,  as  cautiously  he 
stejis  in,  liolding  tiglit  his  bar  of  iron.  You  can  see  by  his 
face  how  liis  heart  is  beatiig  !  If  any  one  were  there  !  but 
no  !  And  this  is  a  very  fine  characteristic  of  the  prints, 
the  extreme  loneliness  of  them  all.  Not  a  soul  is  there  to 
disturb  him — woe  to  liini  who  should — and  Jack  drives  in 
the  cl^apel  gate,  and  shatters  down  the  passage  door,  and 
there  you  have  him  on  the  leads,  uj)  he  goes,  it  is  but  a  spring 
of  a  few  feet  from  the  blanket,  and  he  is  gone — ahiil, 
evasit,  erupit.    Mr.  Wild  must  catch  him  again  if  he  can. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  Oliver  Twist,  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  famous  designs  to  tliat  work.^  The  sausage 
scene  at  Fagin's  ;  Nancy  seizing  the  boy  ;  that  capital 
piece  of  humour,  Mr.  Bumble's  courtship,  which  is  even 
better  in  Cruikshank's  version  than  in  Boz's  exquisite 
account  of  the  interview  ;  Sikes's  farewell  to  the  dog  ;  and 
the  Jew, — the  dreadful  Jew — that  Cruikshank  drew  ! 
What  a  fine  touching  picture  of  melancholy  desolation  is 
that  of  Sikes  and  the  dog  !  The  poor  cur  is  not  too  well 
drawn,  the  landscape  is  stiff  and  formal ;  but  in  this  case 
the  faults,  if  faults  they  be,  of  execution  rather  add  to  than 
dim-nish  the  effect  of  the  picture  :  it  has  a  strange,  wild, 
dreary,  broken-hearted  look  ;  we  fancy  we  see  the  landscape 
as  it  must  have  appeared  to  Sikes,  when  ghastly  and  with 
bloodshot  eyes  he  looked  at  it.     As  for  the  Jew  in  the 

'  Or  his  new  Avork,  The  Toiver  of  London,  which  promises  even  to 
surpass  .Mr.  Cruikshank's  former  productions. 
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dungeon,  let  us  say  notliing  of  it  -\\li;tt  can  \\c  say  to 
describe  it'.'  What  a  tine  lioniely  poet  is  the  nian  wiio  can 
produce  this  httle  world  of  mirth  or  woe  tor  us  !  Docs  he 
elaborate  his  etiects  by  slow  ])iocess  of  thoughts,  or  do 
they  come  to  him  by  instinct  ':  Docs  the  painter  ever 
arrange  in  his  brain  an  image  so  complete,  that  he  after- 
wards can  cop\'  it  exactly  on  the  canvas,  or  does  the  hand 
work  in  spite  of  him  ■.' 

A  great  deal  of  this  random  work  o(  couise  every  artist 
has  done  in  his  time,  many  men  produce  effects  of  which 
they  never  dreamed,  and  strike  off  excellences,  haphazaid. 
whicli  gain  for  them  ivputation  ;  but  a  line  quality  in  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  the  quality  of  his  success,  as  we  have  suiel 
before,  is  the  extraordinaiy  earnestness  and  good  faith 
with  which  he  executes  all  he  attempts — the  ludicrous, 
the  ]jolite.  the  low,  tlie  teiiiblc.  In  the  second  of  these 
he  often,  in  our  fancy,  fails,  his  figures  lackii?g  elegance  anel 
elesceneling  to  caricature  ;  but  there  is  something  line  in 
this  too  ;  it  is  gooel  that  he  should  fail,  that  he  shoulel  ha\c 
these  honest  naive  notie)ns  regarding  the  bcdii  inoii'lr,  tlie 
characteristics  of  which  a  namby-pamby  tea-party  painter 
coulel  hit  off  far  better  than  he.  He  is  a  great  deal  too 
downiight  anel  manly  to  appreciate  the  flimsy  ek'hcacies  of 
small  society — ye)u  cannot  e.\])ect  a  lion  to  roar  you  hke 
any  sucking  clove,  or  fiisk  about  ;i  drawing-idom  like 
a  lady's  little  spanieL 

If  then,  in  the  course  of  his  life  and  Ijusiiuss.  he  h;;s 
been  occasionally  obliged  to  imitate  the  ways  of  such 
small  animals,  he  has  elone  so.  let  us  say  it  at  once,  clumsily, 
and  like  as  a  lion  should.  .Many  artists,  we  hear,  hold  his 
works  rather  cheap  ;  they  ])rate'  alxatt  Iiad  drawing,  want 
of  scientific  knowledge:  they  would  liave  somctliing 
vastly  more  neat,  regular.  anatomiceJ. 

Not  one  of  the  whole  banel  most  liki'ly  but  can  ]):;int  ati 
Acaelemy  figure  better  than  himself  :  i;ay,  eir  a  jxirtrait  o''  an 
alderman's  lady  and  family  of  childicn.  l>ut  look  down 
the  list  of  the  painters  ai;d  tell  ns  who  aie  they  v  How 
nurny  among  these  men  aic  pods,  niakeis.  ])(iss(ssii!g  the 
faculty  to  create,  the  greatest  atnot  g  the  gifts  with  which 
Providence  has  endowed  the  mini  of  man?  Say  how  niany 
there  are,  count  u])  wh.sl  they  ha\c  done,  anel  sec  wh;it 
in  the  eour'se  e)f  souk^  nine-jMid-twenty  years  lu.s  been 
elo!ie  by  this  indefatigable  man. 

u:; 
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What  amazing  energetic  fecundity  do  we  find  in  him  ! 
As  a  boy  he  bag -in  to  fight  for  bread,  has  been  litingry 
(twice  a  day,  we  trust)  ever  since,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  wit  for  his  bread  week  by  week.  And  his  wit,  sterling 
gold  as  it  is,  will  find  no  such  purchasers  as  the  fashionable 
painter's  thin  pinchbeck,  who  can  live  comfortably  for  six 
weeks,  when  paid  for  and  painting  a  portrait,  and  fancies 
his  mind  prodigiously  occupied  all  the  while.  There  was 
an  artist  in  Paris,  an  artist  hair-dresser,  who  used  to  be 
fatigued  and  take  restoratives  after  inventing  a  new 
coiffure.  By  no  such  gentle  operation  of  head-dressing  has 
Cruikshank  lived:  time  was  (we  are  told  so  in  print)  when  for 
a  picture  with  thirty  heads  in  it  he  was  paid  three  guineas 
— a  poor  week's  pittance,  truly,  and  a  dire  week's  labour. 
We  make  no  doubt  that  the  same  labour  would  at  present 
bring  him  twenty  times  the  sum,  but  whether  it  be  ill-paid 
or  well,  what  labour  has  Mr.  Cruikshank's  been  !  Week 
by  week,  for  thirty  years,  to  produce  something  new  ; 
some  smiling  offspring  of  painful  labour,  quite  independent 
and  distinct  from  its  ten  thousand  jovial  brethren  ;  in 
what  hours  of  sorrow  and  ill  health  to  be  told  by  the  world 
'  Make  us  laugh,  or  you  starve — Give  us  fresh  fun  ;  wo 
have  eaten  up  the  old  and  are  hungry.'  And  all  this  has 
he  been  obliged  to  do— to  wring  laughter  day  by  day,  some- 
times, perhaps,  out  of  want,  often  certainly  from  ill  health 
or  dep.'ession — to  keep  the  fire  of  his  brain  jjerpetually  alight, 
for  the  greedy  public  will  give  it  no  leisure  to  cool.  This 
he  has  done  and  done  well.  He  has  told  a  thousand  truths 
in  as  many  strange  and  fascinating  ways  ;  he  has  given  a 
thousand  new  and  pleasant  thoughts  to  millions  of  people  ; 
he  has  never  used  his  wit  dishonestly  ;  he  has  never,  in 
all  the  exuberance  of  his  froUcsome  humour,  caused  a  single 
painful  or  guilty  blush  ;  how  little  do  we  think  of  the 
extraordhiary  power  of  this  man,  and  how  ungrateful  we 
are  to  him  ! 

Here,  as  we  are  come  round  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
the  starting-post  from  which  we  set  out,  perhaps  we  had 
better  conclude.  The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the 
high-flown  tone  in  which  we  speak  of  the  services  and  merits 
of  an  individual,  whom  he  considers  a  humble  scraper  on 
steel,  that  is  wonderfully  jiopular  already.  But  none  of 
us  remember  all  the  benefits  we  owe  him  ;  they  have  come 
one  by  one,  one  driving  out  the  memory  of  the  other  :    it 
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is  only  when  Ave  come  to  examine  them  altogether  as  the 
writer  has  done,  who  has  a  pile  of  books  on  the  table  before 
him  ^ — a  heap  of  personal  kindnesses  from  George  Cruik- 
shank  (not  presents,  if  you  please,  for  we  bought,  borrowed, 
or  stole  every  one  of  them),  that  we  feel  what  we  owe  him. 
Look  at  one  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  works,  and  we  pronounce 
him  an  excellent  humourist.  Look  at  all,  his  reputation 
is  increased  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  progression  ;  as 
a  whole  diamond  is  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than 
the  hundred  splinters  into  which  it  might  be  broken  would 
be.  A  fine  rough  English  diamond  is  this  about  which  we 
have  been  writmg. 

'  The  long  list  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  works  which  heads  this  article 
is,  we  fear,  far  from  complete,  though  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  it  so. 
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A  PICTORIAL  RHAPSODY 

Bv  ^ricTTAEL  AXOEIJ)  TIT.MAKSH 
With  ax  iNTRODrcTORv  Letter  to  .Mr,   Vorke. 
[fnisti-'.':  M,t(/,r-.i)ii .  Juno  1s4mj 
^l\'    DEAR    YoRKE. 

Do  you  renieiiilx'i' tlicordt'is  which  you  L:a\'e  \nv  al  tlu- 
close  of  our  diiniei  hist  week  at  the  (1aien(h)ii  ?■ — that 
diiiuei"  whieli  you  always  pfivide  u])iiri  tuy  a!ri\al  in  town 
from  my  eotmtry-seat  :  knowing  fuH  well  that  Titmaish 
before  he  woiks  must  dine,  and  when  he  dines  must  dine 
well  ■/  Do  you.  I  say.  remember  the  rt-maiks  \\hirh  \du 
addressed  to  me  '.'  ProbaV)ly  not  :  foi  that  thiid  botth-  of 
Clos-Vougeot  had  evidently  (h)nt'  your  Inisintss.  ai;d  you 
were  too  ti"|:)sy.  even  to  pay  the  liilk 

Well,  let  bills  be  bills,  and  what  raie  we  ;  Thfir  is  Mr. 
James  Fraser.  our  t'm]iloyfr.  ir:aster.  ])ul)lislu'i-.  ])urse- 
bearer.  and  friend,  who  has  >ueli  a  pleasure  in  payim:;  that 
it  is  a  ])ity  to  l)alk  him  :  and  I  never  saw  a  man  h)ok  more 
happy  than  he  when  he  luL^ed  out  four  tive-])ound  notes 
to  pay  for  that  dumer  of  ouis.  What  a  scene  it  was  :  \du 
asleep  with  your  head  in  a  dish  of  melted  raspl)eriy-ice  : 
Mr.  Fraser  ealm.  benefieent.  majestic,  counting  out  the 
thirteens  to  the  waiters  :  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  John  Abraham 
Heiaud.  singing  '  Suoni  la  troniba  intnpida.'  eacli  clutching 
the  other's  hand,  and  waving  a  punch-ladle  or  a  dessert- 
knife  in  the  tmemployed  ■i)aw.  and  the  rest  of  us  joining  in 
chorus  when  they  came  to  "  gridando  Uhcrta.' — But  I  am 
wandering  from  the  point  :  the  address  which  you  delivered 
to  me  on  drinking  my  health  was  in  substance  this  : — 

'  Mj\  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.  the  splendid  feast  of 
which  you  have  partaken,  and  the  celebrated  company  of 
individuals  whom  you  see  around  you.  will  show  you  in 
what  estimation  myself  and  Mr.  Fraser  hold  your  talents. 
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— not  that  the  latter  point  is  of  any  consequence,  as  I  am 
the  sole  editor  of  the  Magazine.  Sir,  you  have  been  called 
to  the  metropolis  from  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country, 
your  coach-hire  and  personal  expenses  have  been  defrayed, 
you  have  been  provided  with  a  suit  of  clothes  that  ought 
to  become  you,  for  they  have  been  for  at  least  six  months 
the  wonder  of  the  town  while  exhibited  on  my  own  person  ; 
and  you  may  well  fancy  that  all  these  charges  have  not  been 
incurred  on  our  parts,  without  an  expectation  of  some 
corresponding  return  from  you.  You  are  a  devilish  bad 
painter,  sir  ;  but  never  mind,  Hazlitt  was  another,  and 
old  Peter  Pindar  was  a  miserable  dauber;  Mr. Alexander 
Pope,  who  wrote  several  pretty  poems,  was  always  busy 
with  brush  and  palette,  and  made  sad  work  of  them.  You, 
then,  in  common  with  these  before-named  illustrations, 
as  my  friend,  Lady  Morgan,  caUs  them  [Sir  Charles  returned 
thanks],  are  a  wretched  artist  ;  but  a  tolerable  critic — nay, 
a  good  critic — nay,  let  me  say  to  your  face,  the  best  critic, 
the  clearest,  the  soundest,  the  gayest,  the  most  eloquent, 
tlie  most  pathetic,  and,  above  all,  the  most  honest  critic, 
in  matters  of  art.  that  is  to  be  found  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Titmarsh.  for  we  must 
give  tlie  deuce  his  due,  you  have  been  brought  from  your 
cottage  near  John  o'  Groat's  or  Land's  End. — I  forget  which, 
— therefore  you  liave  been  summoned  to  London  at  the 
present  season. 

'  Sir,  there  are  at  this  moment  no  less  than  five  public 
exhibitions  of  j^ictures  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  it  will  be 
your  duty  carefully  to  examine  every  one  of  them  during 
your  residence  here,  and  bring  us  a  full  and  accurate  report 
upon  all  the  pieces  exhibited  which  are  remarkable  for 
gi^odness,  badness,  or  mediocrity.' 

I  here  got  up  ;  and,  laying  my  hand  on  my  satin  waist- 
coat, looked  up  to  heaven,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I ' 

'  Sit  down,  sir,  and  keep  your  eternal  wagging  jaws  quiet  ! 
Waiter  !  whenever  that  person  attempts  to  speak,  have  the 
goodness  to  fill  his  mouth  with  olives  or  a  damson  cheese. 
— To  proceed.  Sir,  and  you,  gentlemen,  and  you,  0  intel- 
ligent public  of  Great  Britain  !  (for  I  know  that  every 
word  I  say  is  in  some  way  carried  to  you)  you  must  all  be 
aware,  I  say,  how  wickedly, — how  foully,  basely,  meanly 
— how,  in  a  word,  with-every-deteriorating-adverb  that 
ends  in  ly — in  ly,  gentlemen  [here  Mr.  Yorke  looked  round, 
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and  myself  and  Mr.  Frasci'.  rather  alarmed  kst  we  should 
have  let  slip  a  pun,  l)egan  to  raise  a  low.  faint  laugh] — you 
have  all  of  you  seen  liow  the  woild  has  been  iuiposed  upon 
by  persons  calling  themselves  critics,  who.  in  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  prints,  pi'otrude  theii'  nonsense  upon  the  town. 
What  are  these  men  '.'  Are  they  (ducatcd  to  he  painters  v 
— No!  Have  tiiev  a  taste  for  ])aintir,g  ".'  Xo  !  1  know 
of  newspapeis  in  this  town.  gentlem<'n.  which  send  their 
re})orters  inditfei'ently  to  a  jtolice-ofHice  or  a  jiictuic-gallery. 
and  expect  them  to  (h'scrii)e  ('oritggio  or  a  hr;'  in  Fleet. 
Street  with  e(jual  titlelity.  .And.  alas  I  it  mu^t  he  conft^sfd 
that  oui'  matter-of-fact  ])ul)lic  of  Fngland  is  itself  hut  a  dull 
appreciator  of  the  arts,  and  is  too  easily  ])crsuadi d  by  the 
dull  critics  who  lay  down  theii'  stu})id  la\\s. 

Hut  we  cannot  expect.  .Mr.  'I'itniaish.  to  do  any  good  to 
our  bcloxcd  ))ut)lic  l)y  telling  them  mcicly  that  their 
insti'uctoi's  are  impost c»rs.  .Mnisi'  is  no  argument,  foul 
wortis  admit  of  no  pirtcnce  (you  may  lia\c  remarked 
that  1  ncNci'  use  them  myself,  but  always  employ  the 
ai'ts  of  gentlemanly  ixMsuasion  i.  and  we  mu.'-t  eiidcaxour 
to  create  a  rcfoiiu  amouLTst  the  nations  by  simjily  pr(  ach- 
ing a  purer  and  liighi'r  doctrine.  (U)  you  among  the 
picture-galleries.  a>  you  ha\e  done  in  former  yeais.  and 
prattle  on  at  your  best  rate;  dont  philosophi/.e.  oi'  detine, 
or  talk  big.  foi'  1  will  cut  out  e\fiy  line  of  >ucli  stulf.  I)ut 
speak  in  a  simple,  naluial  way.  — without  bar.  and  without 
fa\'our. 

Mark  that  latter  word  "■  favour  well  :  b^i-  you  are  a 
great  deal  too  tendci'  in  your  natuic.  and  t(;o  profuse  of 
eom])liments.  Favour,  sir.  is  the  curse  of  the  c  ritical  trade  ; 
and  you  will  observe  how  a  spiiit  of  citnidnult  ric  and  parti- 
sansiiip  })revails  in  matters  of  art  especially.  The  picture- 
critics,  as  I  have  icmarked.  are  emii  ently  dull — cUdl  and 
loud  :  peifectly  ignorant  up(tn  all  subjects  connected  with 
art,  nevei'  able  to  guess  at  the  name  of  an  artist  without  a 
catalogue  aufl  a  innuber,  (piite  unknow  ing  whether  a  picture 
be  well  or  ill  drawn,  well  or  ill  jtainted  :  they  must  prate, 
nevertheless,  about  li.ulit  and  shade,  warm  and  cool  colour, 
keeping,  chiai'oseuro,  and  such  other  terms,  from  the 
Painters'  Cant  Dictionary,  as  they  hear  bandied  about 
among  the  brethren  of  the  brush. 

'  Vou  will  obsei've  that  such  a  critic  has  ordinarily  his 
one  or  two  idols  that  he  worships  ;   the  one  or  t\\ o  painters, 
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namely,  into  whose  studios  lie  has  free  access,  and  from 
whose  opinions  he  forms  his  own.  There  is  Dash,  for  instance, 
of  the  Star  newspaper  ;  now  and  anon  you  hear  him  dis- 
course of  the  fine  arts,  and  you  may  take  your  affidavit  that 
he  has  just  issued  from  Blank's  atelier:  all  Blank's  opinions 
he  utters — utters  and  garbles,  of  course  ;  all  his  likings  are 
founded  on  Blank's  dicta,  and  all  his  dislikings  :  'tis  pro- 
bable that  Blank  has  a  rival,  one  Asterisk,  living  over  the 
way.  In  Dash's  eye  Asterisk  is  the  lowest  of  creatures.  At 
every  fresh  exhibition  you  read  how  "  Mr.  Blank  has  tran- 
scended his  already  transcendent  reputation  "  ;  "  Myriads 
are  thronging  round  his  glorious  canvases  "  ;  "  Billions  have 
been  trampled  to  death  while  rushing  to  examine  his  grand 
portrait  of  Lady  Smigsmag  "  ;  "  His  picture  of  Sir  Claude 
Calipash  is  a  gorgeous  representation  of  aldermanic  dignity, 
and  high  chivalric  grace  !  "  As  for  Asterisk,  you  are  told, 
"  Mr.  Asterisk  has  two  or  three  pictures — pretty,  but  weak, 
repetitions  of  his  old  faces  and  subjects  in  his  old  namby- 
pamby  style.  The  committee,  we  hear,  rejected  most  of  his 
pictures  :  the  committee  are  very  compassionate.  How 
dared  they  reject  Mr.  Blank's  stupendous  historical  picture 
of  So-and-so  ?  "  ' 

[Here,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  a 
general  snore  heard  from  the  guests  round  the  table,  which 
rather  disturbed  the  flow  of  your  rhetoric.  You  swallowed 
down  two  or  three  pints  of  burgundy,  however,  and  con- 
tinued.] 

'  But  I  must  conclude.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  you 
know  your  duty.  You  are  an  honest  man  (loud  cheers,  the 
people  had  awakened  during  the  pause).  You  must  go  forth 
determined  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ;  as  far  as  you,  a  fallible  creature  (cries  of 
"  No,  no  !  ")  know  it.  If  you  see  a  good  picture,  Avere  it 
the  work  of  your  bitterest  enemy — and  you  have  hundreds 
— praise  it.' 

'  I  will,'  gasped  I. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  don't  be  interrupting  me 
with  your  perpetual  orations  !  If  you  see  a  bad  picture, 
were  it  the  work  of  your  dearest  associate,  your  brother, 
the  friend  of  your  bosom,  your  benefactor — cut,  slash, 
slaughter  him  without  mercy.  Strip  off  humbug,  sir, 
though  it  cover  your  best  boon-companion.  Praise  merit, 
though  it  belong  to  your  fiercest  foe,   your  rival  in  the 
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alTections  of  your  i)ii>t  rcs>.  ilic  man  iVoin  whom  yoii  liaxc 
hon'owpfl  money,  or  taken  a  Itealinu  in  ]iii\ate  ' 

■-Mr.  \'oike."  said  I.  eleneliini:  my  ti>l>  and  -tailMii;  u]). 
'this  pass'os  enduiaiiee:  were  yon  not  intox — ";  l)iit  two 
waiters  liere  seized  and  held  me  down,  hiekily  foi'  you. 

'Peace.  Titmarsli  (said  you  i  :  "twas  hut  raillei-y.  Be 
honest,  my  fi'iend.  is  all  that  I  would  say  :  and  if  you  write 
a  decent  article  on  the  exhihitions,  .Mi-.  J-'ia<(i'  will  ])av 
you  liandsomely  foi'  your  trouhle  :  and.  in  order  that  you 
may  have  every  facility  hu-  \i>itin*:  the  jiieture-calleries. 
I  myself  will  ^/ivv  yt)U  a  small  >nm  in  hand.  Here  are  ten 
shillintis.  I''i\-e  exhihitions.  live  shilliiiL's  :  eataloiiues.  foui. 
You  will  have  twehc  penee  tnr  ynuiself.  to  take  letre-h- 
ments  in  the  inteivals.' 

I  held  out  my  hand,  for  my  antrer  had  (juite  disa))]ieared. 

'  Ml'.  Fraser."  >aid  you.  "  i^ixc  the  fellow  half  a  soxcreiiin  : 
and.  for  heaven's  sake,  teaeh  him  to  he  silent  when  a  gentle- 
man is  speakiiiL;  '. 

What  pavx'd  >uh^e(|uent  ly  need  not  he  stated  here,  hut 
the  above  account  of  your  speech  i>  a  pretty  eoireet  one  ; 
and.  in  ])ursuanee  of  youi'  oi'ders.  I  l)u>ied  my>elf  with  the 
exhibitions  on  the  followinsj;  day.  The  icsult  of  my 
labours  will  ])c  h»und  in  the  aeeompanyinu  ie])oit.  1  hasc 
the  honour,  sir.  of  layini:'  it  at  youi  h'ct.  and  of  sub^criliinii 
myself. 

With  the  ])rofoundest  res])ect  and  de\t)tion.  Sir. 

Your  \  ery  faithful  and  obedient  Serxant. 

.Mkh.vel  Ancielo  Tit.marsh. 

.Moreland"s  Coftoe-Housc. 
Dean  Street.  Soho. 


PA^I/QAIA   V  rPA^FMA   A'. 

The  Royai.  Ac.vdemy. 
Had  the  author  of  the  following  paragi'aphs  the  ])en  of 
a  Sir  Waher  Scott  or  a  Lady  Morgan,  he  wonld  write 
.something  excessively  brilliant  and  witty  about  the  first 
day  of  the  Exliibition.  and  of  the  company  which  crowd 
the  rooms  upon  that  occasion.  On  Friday  the  Queen 
comes  (Heaven  l)]ess  her  Majesty  '.)  attended  by  hei- eouitiers 
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and  train  ;  and  deigns,  with  royal  eyes,  to  examine  the 
works  of  her  Royal  Academicians.  Her,  as  we  are  given 
to  understand,  the  President  receives,  bowing  profoundly, 
awe-stricken  ;  his  gold  chain  dangles  from  his  presidential 
bosom,  and  sweet  smiles  of  respectful  courtesy  light  up  his 
venerable  face.  Walking  by  her  Majesty's  side,  he  explains 
to  her  the  wonders  of  the  show.  '  That,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty,  is  a  picture  representing  yourself,  painted  by  the 
good  knight.  Sir  David  Wilkie  :  deign  to  remark  how  the 
robes  seem  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  British  oak,  and  the 
figure  is  as  wooden  as  the  figure-head  of  one  of  your 
Majesty's  men-of-war.  Opposite  is  your  Majesty's  royal 
consort,  by  Mr.  Patten.  We  have  the  honour  to  possess 
two  more  pairs  of  Pattens  in  this  Academy — ha,  ha  !  Round 
about  you  will  see  some  of  my  own  poor  \^■orks  of  art. 
Yonder  is  Mr.  Landseer's  portrait  of  your  Majesty's  own 
cockatoo,  with  a  brace  of  Havadavats.  Please  your  Royal 
Highness  to  look  at  the  bit  of  biscuit ;  no  baker  could  have 
done  it  more  natural.  Fair  maid  of  honour,  look  at  that 
lump  of  sugar  ;  couldn't  one  take  an  affidavit,  now,  that 
it  cost  elevenpence  a  pound  ?  Isn't  it  sweet  ?  I  know 
only  one  tiling  sweeter,  and  that's  your  ladyship's  lovely 
face  !  ' 

In  such  lively  conversation  might  we  fancy  a  bland 
president  discoursing.  The  Queen  should  make  august 
replies  ;  the  lovely,  smiling  maids  of  honour  should  utter 
remarks  becoming  their  innocence  and  station  (turning 
away  very  red  from  that  corner  of  the  apartment  where 
hung  certain  Venuses  and  Andromedas,  painted  by  William 
Ktty,  Esquire)  ;  the  gallant  prince,  a  lordly,  handsome, 
gentleman,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  should  curl  the 
dark  moustache  that  adorns  his  comely  lip,  and  say, 
'  Potztausend  !  but  dat  bigture  of  First  Loaf  by  Herr  von 
Mulready  ist  wunderschon  !  '  and  courtly  chamberlains, 
prim  gold-sticks,  and  sly  polonaises  of  the  court,  should 
take  tlieir  due  share  in  the  gay  scene,  and  deliver  their 
portions  of  the  dialogue  of  the  little  drama. 

All  this,  I  say,  might  be  done  in  a  very  sprightly,  neat 
way,  were  poor  Titmarsh  an  Ainsworth  or  a  Lady  Morgan  ; 
and  the  scene  might  be  ended  smartly  with  the  knighting  of 
one  of  the  Academicians  by  her  Majesty  on  the  spot.  As 
thus  : — '  The  royal  party  had  stood  for  three-and-twenty 
minutes  in  mute  admiration  before  that  tremendous  picture 
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by  Mr.  Maclisc.  i-cprcscnt inu  tlic  l)aiu|U<'t  in  the  hall  of 
Duiisiiuxnc.  ■■  (loiy  shadow  of  liaiMjUo.""  >ai(l  Lady  Aliiit  ria 
tt)  Lady  W'ilhclinina.  "  how  hidcdu^  t  Ikui  ai  t  !  '  "  llidcouv  ! 
liidcoiis  youi-sclf.  many  !  ""  i(|»lifd  the  airh  and  luvi-ly 
Wilhelniiiia.  ""  By  luy  halidomc!"  ulii>))cr<'d  the  seneschal 
to  tlie  vrnciahic  prime  minister.  Lord  .MelhttrouLdi-  "'  t)\- 
cock  and  ])ie.  sir  count.  Imt  it  -eems  me  that  yon  Scottish 
kei'iie.  Maclieth.  hath  a  siirewd  look  of  terror!  "  "'And 
a  mar\clloUs  unkcm|)t  heaid.  air^wcred  the  earl:  '"and 
a  hii^^e  month  iiapini;  wide  for  \'ery  tenor,  and  a  hand 
])a!sied  witli  fear."  "  Hoot  awa.  mon  !  ""  cried  an  old  Scot> 
Ueneral.  ""hut  thechield  Maclteth  (Lmdescanded  from  him 
loeneally  in  the  saxty-m'nth  <:cnerationi  knew  hoo  to  wield 
a  uiide  chiymoie '  '  ""  His  hand  looks  as  if  it  had  dropped 
a  hot  ]H)tato  !  '  whispered  a  inLiuish  pai;i'.  and  the  little 
knaves  remark  caused  a  titter  to  lun  throuu'h  the  couitly 
circle,  and  l)roULdit  a  ^inile  upon  the  cheek  of  the  I'lcsich-nt 
of  the  Academy:  who,  >ooth  to  ^ay.  had  heen  twiddlini; 
hi>  chain  of  office  between  his  tinner  and  thumb,  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  hi.-  youuL'  ii\al. 

■  ■"  My  lord  of  Wellinirton."  said  hei-  .Nbijcsty.  '  lend  me 
your  swoi'd."  The  veteran,  smiling:,  diew  foith  that 
ti'cnehant  sabre. —that  s])otless  blade  of  hattle  that  had 
Haslu'd  victorious  on  the  plains  of  fai'  As.-aye.  in  the  breach 
of  storm-izirt  Badajoz.  in  the  nn'jihty  and  supreme  cond)at 
of  Waterloo  1  A  tear  >too(l  in  the  heids  eye  as  he  fell  on 
his  iiartered  knee  :  and.  holdim:  the  blade  between  his  titiuer 
and  thumb,  he  piesented  the  hilt  to  his  Hcl'*-  lady.  "  'I'ake 
it.  madam.  '  said  he:  ""vheathe  it  in  this  old  l)reast.  if  you 
will,  for  my  heart  and  swoid  aic  my  so\ creiuns.  Take  it. 
madam,  and  l)c  not  aniiiv  if  there  is  blood  upon  the  steel — 
"tis  the  blood  of  the  enenn'es  of  my  country  !  "  The  C^ueeii 
took  it  :  and.  as  the  younir  and  delicate  creature  waved 
that  tremendous  w  ar-sw  ord.  a  ncnfleman  near  her  remai  k((l. 
that  surely  nevei'  lighted  on  the  (^iith  a  more  deliirhtful 
vision.  ■■  Where  is  .Mi',  .\bulise  ':  "  sai<l  her  .Majesty.  The 
blu.shing  painter  stepped  foiward.  "  Kneel  I  kneel  I  "" 
whi.spered  fifty  voic(\s  :  and  friuhtened.  he  did  as  they 
ordered  him.  '"  Sure  she"s  not  poing  to  <ut  my  head  off?" 
lie  cried  to  the  good  knights  Sir  Augustus  Callcott  and  Sir 
Isaac  Xewton.  who  were  standing.  "  Your  name,  sir  ': 
.said  the  Ladye  of  Kngland.  "'  Sure  you  know  it".<;  Maclise  I  "" 
cried  the  .son  of  Hrin.       "  W)\\v  ('hristian  name  ':  "    shrieked 
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Sir  Martin  Shee,  in  agony.  "  Christian  name,  is  it  ?  Oh. 
then  it's  Daniel  Malcolm,  your  majesty,  and  much  at  your 
service  !  "  She  waved  the  sword  majestically  over  his 
head,  and  said,  "  Rise  up.  Sir  Malcolm  Maclise  !  " 

'  The  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  brilliant  cortege  moved 
away,  the  royal  barouches  received  the  illustrious  party, 
the  heralds  cried,  "  Largesse,  Largesse  !  "  and  flung  silver 
pennies  among  the  shouting  crowds  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  and 
when  the  last  man-at-arms  that  accompanied  the  royal 
train  had  disappeared,  the  loud  vivas  of  the  crowd  were 
heard  no  more,  the  shrill  song  of  the  silver  clarions  had 
died  away,  his  brother  painters  congratulated  tlie  newly- 
dubbed  chevalier,  and  retired  to  partake  of  a  slight  collation 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  porter  in  the  keeper's  apartments.' 

Were  \\e,  I  say,  inclined  to  be  romantic,  did  we  dare  to 
be  imaginative,  such  a  scene  might  be  depicted  with  con- 
siderable effect  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  not  allow  poor  fancy 
to  get  the  better  of  reason,  and  declare  that  to  write  any- 
thing of  the  sort  would  be  perfectly  uncalled  for  and  absurd. 
Let  it  simply  be  stated  that,  on  the  Friday,  her  Majesty 
comes  and  goes.  On  the  Saturday  the  Academicians  have 
a  private  view  for  the  great  personages  ;  the  lords  of  the 
empire  and  their  ladies,  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  and 
their  friends  ;  and,  after  they  have  seen  as  much  as  possible, 
about  seven  o'clock  the  iVcademicians  give  a  grand  feed  to 
their  friends  and  patrons. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  banquet,  let  us  say  roundly 
that  Messieurs  de  I'Academie  are  vastly  too  aristocratic. 
Wliy  were  we  not  asked  ?  The  dinner  is  said  to  be  done  by 
Gunter  ;  and,  though  the  soup  and  fish  are  notoriously  cold 
and  uncomfortable,  we  are  by  no  means  squeamish,  and 
would  pass  over  this  gross  piece  of  neglect.  We  long,  too, 
to  hear  a  bishop  say  grace,  and  to  sit  cheek  by  jowl  with 
a  duke  or  two.  Besides,  we  could  make  some  return  ; 
a  good  joke  is  worth  a  plateful  of  turtle  ;  a  smart,  brisk 
pun  is  quite  as  valuable  as  a  bottle  of  champagne  ;  a  neat 
anecdote  deserves  a  slive  of  venison,  with  plenty  of  fat  and 
currant  jelly,  and  so  on.  On  such  principles  of  barter  we 
miglit  be  disposed  to  treat.  But  a  plague  on  this  ribaldry 
and  beating  about  the  bush  !  let  us  leave  the  plates,  and 
come  at  once  to  the  pictures. 
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Once  or  twice  before,  in  thf  cohiiiin^  oi  tliis  .MaL'a/.iiie. 
wo  have  imparted  to  the  jiuhlie  our  notions  about  (hiek 
art,  and  its  manifold  deadly  ejitjrs.  'I'lic  contemphition  of 
such  si)eeimen!S  of  it  as  we  possess  iiatii  always,  to  tell  ti.e 
truth,  left  us  in  a  state  of  unpleasant  wonderment  and 
]iei-plexity.  It  carries  corjjoreal  beauty  to  a  ])itch  of  jtain- 
ful  ])erfection,  and  deities  the  body  and  Ijones  truly  :  but. 
by  dint  of  sheei'  beauty,  it  lea\es  humanity  alto<_u'ther  in- 
human— quite  heartless  and  jiassionless.  Look  at  Aj)ollo 
the  chvine  :  there  is  no  l)loo(l  in  his  marljle  \eins.  no  wainith 
in  his  bosom,  no  liiv  or  s|)eeulation  in  his  dull,  awful  eyes. 
Laocoon  writhes  and  twists  in  an  anguish  that  never  can. 
in  the  breast  of  any  speetatoi'.  create  the  smallest  detrree  of 
pity.     Diana, 

L;i   ehasseii'ssc 
Blanche,   an  se-iii  viiginal. 

Qui  ])rt.'SM' 
(.Mu'lijUf  ccrf  niatiiial  ', 

may  run  fiom  tins  till  doom>tlay  :  and  we  feel  no  de.-ire 
to  join  the  cold,  jiassionless  hunti-es>  in  her  L'hostly  chase. 
►Such  monsters  of  beauty  are  (piite  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  sym})athy:  they  weic  puipusdy  (by  tln'  poor 
benighted  heathens  who  followed  this  error,  and  sti'o\c  to 
make  their  erior  as  inland  as  possible)  placed  beyond  it. 
'riiey  seemed  to  think  that  human  joy  and  soi'row  ,  jiassion 
and  love,  wiic  mean  and  contemptible  in  themselves. 
Their  gods  were  to  be  calm,  and  share  in  no  such  feelings. 
How  much  grander  is  the  character  of  the  Christian  school, 
which  teaches  that  love  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things, 
and  the  first  and  highest  element  of  beauty  in  ait  I 

I  don't  know,  madam,  whether  I  make  myself  clearly 
understood  in  saying  so  nuich  :  but  if  you  will  ha\c  the 
kindness  to  look  at  a  c-t-rtain  little  picture  by  Mr.  Eastlake 
in  this  gallery,  you  w  ill  see  to  what  the  observation  ap])lies. 
and  that  out  of  a  homely  subject,  and  a  few  sim])le  figures 
not  at  all  wondeii'ul  for  excessive  l)eauty  w  gi'andeur.  the 
artist  ''an  make  sonu'thing  inlinitely  more  beautiful  than 
^Medicean  W-niiscs.  and  sublimei-  than  l^ythian  Apollos. 
Hap}\v  are  you,  Charles  J.(>(k  Kastlake.  l']s(piiie.  H.\.  I 
I  think  you  ha\c  in  yovn-  l)i(.'ast  some  of  that  sacied  liic 
that  lighted  the  bosom  of  P»aphael  Sanctius,  Escjuiie.  of 
'  Allrecl  dv  .Mu.s^cl. 
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Urbino,  lie  being  a  young  man, — a  holy  kind  of  Sabbath 
/repose — a  cahn  that  comes  not  of  feehng,  but  of  the  dver- 
^  flo\\ing  of  it — a  tender,  yearning  sympathy  and  love  for 
God's  beautiful  world  and  creatures.  Impelled  by  such 
a  delightful  sentiment,  the  gentle  spirit  of  him  in  whom 
it  dwells  (like  the  angels  of  old,  A\ho  first  taught  us  to  receive 
the  doctrine  that  love  was  the  key  to  the  world)  breathes 
al\\ays  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toA\ards  men.  And 
though  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  happy  frame  of  mind 
is  accorded  to  the  humblest  as  \Aell  as  the  most  gifted 
genius,  yet  the  latter  must  remember  that  the  intellect 
can  exercise  itself  in  no  higher  way  than  in  the  practice 
of  this  kind  of  adoration  and  gratitude.  The  great  artist 
•  who  is  the  priest  of  nature  is  consecrated  especially  to  this 
service  of  praise  ;  and  though  it  may  have  no  direct 
relation  to  religious  subjects,  the  view  of  a  picture  of  the 
highest  order  does  always,  like  the  view  of  stars  in  a  calm 
night,  or  a  fair  quiet  landscape  in  sunshine,  fill  the  mind 
with  an  inexpressible  content  and  gratitude  towards  the 
Maker  A\ho  has  created  such  beautiful  things  for  our  use. 

And  as  the  poet  has  told  us  how,  not  out  of  a  A^idc 
landscape  merely,  or  a  sublime  expanse  of  glittering  stars, 
but  of  any  very  humble  thing,  mc  may  gather  the  same 
delightful  reflections  (as  out  of  a  small  flower,  that  brings 
us  '  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ') — in  like 
manner  we  do  not  want  grand  pictures  and  elaborate  yards 
of  canvas  so  to  affect  us,  as  the  lover  of  dra\\ing  must  have 
felt  in  looking  at  the  Raphael  designs  lately  exhibited  in 
London.  These  A\ere  little  faint  scraps,  mostly  from  the 
artist's  pencil — small  groups,  unfinished  single  figures,  just 
indicated ;  but  the  divine  elements  of  beauty  w  ere  as  strong 
in  them  as  in  the  grandest  pieces  :  and  there  were  many 
little  sketches,  not  half  an  inch  high,  which  charmed  and 
affected  one  like  the  violet  did  Wordsworth  ;  and  left  one 
in  that  unspeakable,  comj)lacent,  grateful  condition  Mliich, 
as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  state,  is  the  highest  aim 
of  the  art. 

And  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  hint  to  amateurs 
concerning  j^ictures  and  their  merit,  I  A\ould  say  look  to 
have  your  heart  touched  by  them.  The  best  paintings 
address  themselves  to  the  best  feelings  of  it ;  and  a  great 
many  very  clever  pictures  do  not  touch  it  at  all.  Skill  and 
handling  are  great  parts  of  a  painter's  trade,  but  heart  is 
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the  first  :  tliis  i>  (iodV  diicct  nitt  to  liiiti.  ;tri(l  (aiMuil  \k- 
<:()t  in  any  aca'lcitiy.  nv  uiidrr  any  master.  Look  ahmit. 
tluTeforc.  for  pirtuics.  lie  tlicy  laiL'f  ny  stiiall.  finished  well 
or  ill.  land.seajx's.  |)ot  traits,  fi^ure-pieee^.  |)en-and-ink 
skelelies.  or  what  not.  that  eontain  sentiment  and  iricat 
ideas.  HcmIio  ])osses.vfs  these  will  1)1-  .■<ure  to  I'Xpi'ess  them 
more  or  less  well.  Xevei-  mind  ahout  the  manner.  He  w ho 
])osse.sses  them  not  may  diaw  and  colour  to  ])eifeetion.  and 
yet  be  no  artist.  A,>  toi  teljinir  you  what  sentiment  is.  and 
what  it  is  not.  wherein  lie>  the  >eeret  of  the  suMime.  thei'e. 
madam,  we  nmst  stop  altouether  :  only,  after  readinL' 
Burke  On  tin  fS((h/it/i( .  ^•ou  will  find  yourself  exactly  a>  wise 
as  you  were  befoie.  I  cannot  tell  why  a  landsca])e  by 
Claude  or  Constable  should  be  more  beautiful      it  is  eeitainly 

not    more    dexterous  -  than    a    laiulscaiie    by    Mr. or 

Mr. .      1  eaimot    tell   why  Jvai)hael  should   l)e  superior 

lo  Mr.  Benjamin  Haydon  (a  fact  which  one  jiersoii  in  the 
world  may  l)e  ])erhaj)s  inclined  to  doul)t  i ;  or  why  '  \'i>/rai. 
carina  .  in  l>(>n  J ixut.  should  be  moie  chainiinu  to  me  than 
'  Suoni  la  tronthd.'  befoie  mentioned.  The  latter  has  twice 
a.s  niueh  drumming.  lrum])etim:.  and  thunderinL'  in  it.  All 
these  ])oints  an-  (phte  undelinable  and  inexplicable  (!  ne\ cr 
I'ead  a  meta])hysieal  at-count  of  them  that  did  not  >eem 
sheei'  dullness  aiifl  iionsensei  ;  but  w  r  can  ha\e  no  doubt 
al)out  them.  .And  thus  we  come  toCharle.v  bock  luistlake. 
I^s(|uire.  from  w  hom  we  staited  about  a  ])a,ue  since  ;  (huinc 
which  uc  have  laid  down,  first,  that  sentiment  is  the  hist 
(piality  of  a  pictuic  :  second  that  to  >ay  whethei-  thi> 
.sentiment  exists  or  no  rests  with  the  indi\idual  entirely, 
the  sentiment  not  l)einc  ea])able  of  any  sort  of  definition. 
Charles  Loek  Eastlake.  ICscpn're.  }to>sesses.  to  my  thinking', 
this  undefinable  arch-(juality  of  sentiment  to  a  \ciy  hiirh 
de<:i'ee.  And.  besides  him.  let  us  mention  William  Mul- 
ready.  Esquire.  Co])e.  Boxall.  Kedprave.  Herbert  (the  two 
latter  don't  show  so  nuuh  of  it  this  year  as  formeily).  and 
Richmond. 

Ml-.  Eastlake's  picture  is  as  pure  as  a  Sabl)ath-hynui  sunp 
by  the  voices  of  children.  He  has  taken  a  very  sim))le 
subject — lun'dly  any  su))ject  at  all  ;  but  such  suL',uesti\ c 
])oints  are  the  best.  })erha))s.  that  a  ])ainter  can  take  :  for 
with  the  illustration  of  a  ,tri\en  subject  out  oi  a  liistors  or 
romance,  when  one  has  seen  it.  one  ha.s  commonly  seen  all, 
wliei'eas   such   a   )»iece   as   tliLs,    which   Mr.    Eastlake   calls 
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'  The  Salutation  of  the  Aged  Friar,'  brings  the  spectator  to 
a  delightful  peaceful  state  of  mind,  and  gives  him  matter 
to  ponder  upon  long  after.  The  story  of  this  piece  is 
simply  this  : — A  group  of  innocent,  happy-looking  Itahan 
peasants  are  approaching  a  couple  of  friars  ;  a  boy  has 
stepped  forw  ard  with  a  little  flower,  which  he  presents  to  the 
elder  of  these,  and  the  old  monk  is  giving  him  his  blessing. 
Now,  it  \\  ould  be  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  this  picture, 
and  complain  of  excessive  redness  in  the  shadows,  excessive 
whiteness  in  the  linen,  of  repetition  in  the  faces — the  smallest 
child  is  the  very  counterpart  of  one  in  the  '  Christ  and  the 
Little  Children  '  by  the  same  artist  last  year — the  \\  omen 
are  not  only  copies  of  \\  omen  before  painted  by  Mr.  East- 
lake,  but  absolutely  copies  of  one  another  ;  the  drawing 
lacks  vigour,  the  flesh-tints  variety  (they  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced, by  the  most  careful  stippling,  with  a  brilliant  com- 
position of  lake  and  burnt  sienna,  cooled  off  as  they  come 
to  the  edges  with  a  little  blue).  But  though,  in  the  writer's 
judgement,  there  are  in  the  picture  every  one  of  these  faults, 
the  mei'its  of  the  performance  incomparably  exceed  them, 
and  these  are  of  the  purely  sentimental  and  intellectual 
kind.  What  a  tender  grace  and  purity  in  the  female  heads  ! 
If  Mr.  Eastlake  repeats  his  model  often,  at  least  he  has  been 
very  lucky  in  finding  or  making  her  ;  indeed,  I  don't  know- 
in  any  painter,  ancient  or  modern,  such  a  charming  charac- 
ter of  female  beauty.  The  countenances  of  the  monks  are 
full  of  unction  ;  the  children,  with  their  mild-beaming  eyes, 
are  fresh  with  recollections  of  heaven.  There  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  middle-age  mannerism,  such  as  silly  Germans  and 
silly  Frenchmen  are  wont  to  call  Catholic  art ;  and  the 
picture  is  truly  Catholic  in  consequence,  having  about  it 
what  the  hymn  calls  '  solemn  mirth,'  and  giving  the 
spectator  the  utmost  possible  pleasure  in  viewing  it.  No^^•, 
if  we  might  suggest  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  lithographer,  how  he 
might  confer  a  vast  benefit  upon  the  public,  we  would 
entreat  him  to  make  several  large  copies  of  pictures  of  this 
class,  executing  them  with  that  admirable  grace  and 
fidelity  which  are  the  characteristics  of  all  his  copies.  Let 
these  be  coloured  accurately,  as  they  might  be,  at  a  small 
charge,  and  poor  people  for  a  few  guineas  might  speedily 
make  for  themselves  delightful  picture-galleries.  The  colour 
adds  amazingly  to  the  charm  of  these  pictures,  and  attracts 
the  eye  to  them.     And  they  are  such  placid,  pious  com- 
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])aiii()ns  foi-  a  man  s  >tu(ly.  that   the  ((ititiiiual   inofiicc  ot 
them  could  not  fail  to  puiity  hi>  ta>tc  and  lii>  licart. 

I  am  not  \\viv  ai^'uinu.  let  it  l)c  iftnmilx'U'd.  that 
Ml'.  pLasthikt'  is  ahsoiiitc  pel  tfct  imi  :  and  will  concede  to 
those  \\ho  find  fault  with  him  that  his  woik>  arc  (leticient 
in  power.  howc\cr  remaikal)le  for  j^raee.  Be  it  so.  Hut. 
tlieii.  let  us  admire  his  skill  in  ehoosinu-  such  suhjects  as  are 
best  suited  to  his  style  of  third-;inii.  and  least  likely  to  show 
Itis  faults.  In  the  pieces  oidinaiily  painted  hy  him.  ;LMaee 
and  tender  feelini;  are  the  chief  ictpiisite-  ;  and  1  don"t 
recollec't  a  work  of  his  in  which  he  has  aimed  at  other 
([ualities.  One  more  jtictmc  l»esi(les  the  old  |-'iiar  has 
Mr.  Eastlake.  a  ])ortiait  of  that  beautiful  Miss  Huiw  wiiom 
oiH'  readeis  must  iccollect  in  the  old  h(»us,'.  in  a  hlack 
mantle,  a  red  <:own.  with  lony^  L'olden  haii  wa\  iii^^  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a  lily  in  her  hand.  The  ))ictme  was  engraved 
afterwtrds  in  one  of  the  Annuals  :  and  was  one  of  tlie  most 
deliilhtful  works  that  e\-er  came  fiom  Mi.  Kastlake's  ))encil. 
1  ean't  say  as  much  for  the  ])icsciit  ])oitra.it  :  the  picture 
wants  leli  'f.  and  is  \a>ry  odd  and  hca\  y  in  coloui .  'J'lie 
handsome  luly  looks  as  if  she  wanted  hei  stays.  ()  heauti- 
ful  lily-l)carer  of  six  years  s'uce  I  you  should  not  h  i\-e 
ap])eared  like  a  moit;d  aftei  havitiL'  once  shone  ujion  tis  as 
an  angel. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  man  whom  we  delight  to 
honoiu'.  Mr.  Muheady.  who  has  three  ]>ictures  in  the 
exhibition  that  are  all  charming  in  their  way.  The  first 
(■  Fair  Time."  1 1(1)  was  painted,  it  is  said,  more  than  a  score 
of  year8  since  :  and  the  ohseivi'r  may  look  into  it  with 
some  payment  for  his  cuiiosiiy.  foi'  it  contains  specimens 
of  the  artist's  old  and  new  manner.  The  picture  in  its  first 
state  is  somewhat  in  the  Wilkie  style  of  that  day  (oh.  for  the 
\\'ilki'.>  style  of  that  day  I),  having  many  greys,  and  imitating 
closely  the  Dutclunen.  Since  then  the  painter  has  been 
touching  uj)  the  figures  in  tjie  foreground  with  liis  new  and 
favourite  lurid  orange-coloiu'  :  and  you  may  see  how  tlii> 
is  stippled  in  upoji  the  faces  and  hands,  and  borrow,  perhaps, 
a  hiut  or  two  regarding  the  Muheadian  secret. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  colour  '.' — these 
glowing,  burning  crimsons,  and  intense  blues,  and  greens 
more  green  than  the  first  budding  leaver  of  spring,  or  the 
mignonette-pots  in  a  Cockney's  window  at  Brixton.  But 
don't  fancy  that   we  are  joking   or   about  to  joke  at  Mr. 
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Mulready.  These  gaudy  prismatic  colours  are  wonderfully 
captivating  to  the  eye  ;  and,  amidst  a  host  of  pictures,  it 
cannot  fail  to  settle  on  a  Mulready  in  preference  to  all. 
But,  for  consistency's  sake,  a  protest  must  be  put  in  against 
the  colour  ;  it  is  pleasant,  but  wrong  ;  we  never  saw  it  in 
nature — not  even  when  looking  tlirough  an  orange-coloured 
glass.  This  point  being  settled,  then,  and  our  minds  eased, 
let  us  look  at  the  design  and  conception  of  '  First  Love  '  ; 
and  pray,  sir,  where  in  the  whole  works  of  modern  artists 
will  you  find  anything  more  exquisitely  beautiful  '!  I  don't 
know  what  that  young  fellow,  so  solemn,  so  tender,  is 
whispering  into  the  ear  of  that  dear  girl  (she  is  only  fifteen 
now,  but,  sapristie,  how  beautiful  she  will  be  about  three 
years  hence  !),  who  is  folding  a  pair  of  slim  arms  round 
a  little  baby,  and  making  believe  to  nurse  it,  as  they  three 
are  standing  one  glowing  summer  day  under  some  trees  by 
a  stile.  I  don't  know,  I  say,  what  they  are  saying  ;  nor, 
if  I  could  hear,  would  I  tell — 'tis  a  secret,  madam.  Recol- 
lect the  words  that  the  captain  whispered  in  your  ear  that 
afternoon  in  the  shrubbery.  Your  heart  throbs,  your  cheek 
flushes  ;  the  sweet  sound  of  those  words  tells  clear  upon 
your  ear,  and  you  say,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  how  ca7i  you  V  ' 
Be  not  afraid,  madam — never,  never  will  I  peach  ;  but 
sing,  in  the  words  of  a  poet  who  is  occasionally  quoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons — 

Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 

Merces.     Vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 

Vulgarit  arcanae,  sub  iisdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum. 

Which  may  be  interpreted  (with  the  slight  alteration  of  the 
name  of  Ceres  for  that  of  a  much  more  agreeable  goddess) — 

Be  happy,  and  thy  counsel  keep, 
'Tis  thus  the  bard  adviseth  thee  ; 

Remember  that  the  silent  Up 
In  silence  shall  rewarded  be. 

And  fly  the  wretch  who  dares  to  strip 
Love  of  its  sacred  mystery. 

My  loyal  legs  I  would  not  stretch 

Beneath  the  same  mahogany  ; 
Nor  trust  myself  in  Chelsea  Reach, 

In  punt  or  skiff,  with  such  as  he. 
The  villain  who  would  kiss  and  peach, 

I  hold  him  for  mine  enemy  ! 
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But.  to  return  to  oui'  muttons.  1  would  not  ;.'i\c  a  lit:  for 
the  lastc  of  tlio  in(li\i(lual  v\  lio  (lo<'.>  not  scr  the  (  .\(iuisitt' 
beauty  of  this  little  grou]).  Our  artist  lias  inoit-  passion 
than  the  before-lauded  Mr.  Kastlak.'.  I)ut  (juite  as  much 
delieaey  and  tendernt'ss  :  and  thev  s-cm  to  ine  to  -jjossess 
the  poetry  of  pieture-iuaking  tnoic  than  any  othei-  of  their 
brethren. 

By  the  way.  wlmt  i-  this  insane  yell  that  has  been  raised 
throughout  the  ])Ui)lie  press  about  Mr.  MulreadyV  other 
performanee,  the  postage  eover.  and  why  are  tlie  sagis  so 
bitter  against  it  /  The  Thms  says  it  is  disgiaeeful  and 
ludicrous  :  the  elegant  writers  of  the  Wa klij  Di-^patch  vow- 
it  is  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  :  the  s.une  sweet  ^ong  is 
eclujcd  by  papers.  JJadical  and  Conseivat i\ c.  in  London 
and  the  ])r()\"inces.  all  the  literary  gentlemen  being  alive 
and  smarting  undei  the  insult  to  the  aits  of  tlu-  country. 
Honest  gentlemen  of  the  ])ress.  l>e  not  so  t hin-skiinied  1 
Take  my  word  tor  it.  tluJ'c  is  no  eau^e  for  such  vehemetit 
anger — no  good  o])])oitunity  heic  for  you  to  show  off  that 
exquisite  know:ledge  of  the  line  ails  for  wliieh  you  are  so 
i-elebrated  throughout  tie'  world,  (ientlemen.  the  diawing 
of  which  you  coni]>lain  is  not  bad.  The  commonest  en- 
gravers, who  M'ould  l)e  ashanu'd  to  produce  such  a  design, 
will  tell  you.  if  they  know  anything  of  their  business,  that 
they  eoidd  not  luake  a  l)ette)'  in  a  liurry.  E\-eiynu\n  who 
knows  what  drawing  is  will  acknowledge  that  sonu'  of  these 
little  groups  are  eluirniingly  drawn  :  and  1  will  trouble 
youi'  commonest  engravers  to  design  the  Chinese  group, 
the  American,  or  the  West  Indian,  in  a  rnaiuier  more  grace- 
ful and  more  charaiteristic  than  that  of  the  much-bespat- 
tered post  envelope. 

1  am  not  holding  u])  the  whole  atiair  as  a  masteipiect — 
pas  si  bete.  The  '  triumphant  hallegory  of  Britannia  riding 
the  waves,'  as  Mathews  used  to  call  it.  is  a  little  stale, 
certainly,  nowadays  :  but  what  would  you  have  ".'  How  is 
the  sublime  to  be  elicited  from  such  a  su1>ject  ':  Let  some 
of  the  common  engraveis.  in  their  leisure  moments,  since 
the  thing  is  so  easy,  make  a  l)etter  design,  or  the  literary 
men  who  are  so  indignant  iiu'ent  one.  The  Government, 
no  doubt,  is  not  bound  heait  and  soul  to  Mr.  Mulready, 
and  is  willing  to  hear  reason.  Fiat  justitia.  runt  cotluni  : 
though  all  the  world  shall  turn  on  thee.  0  (Jovernment.  in 
this    instance    Tit  marsh    shall    stand    bv    thee — ave.    and 
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without  any  hope  of  reward.  To  be  sure,  if  my  Lord 
Norinanby  absolutely  insists — but  tliat  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  repeat,  the  Post  Oflfice  envelope  is  not  bad,  quoad 
design.  That  very  lion,  which  some  of  the  men  of  the 
press  (the  Daniels  !)  have  been  crying  out  about,  is  finely, 
carefully,  and  characteristically  sketched  ;  those  elephants 
I  am  sure  were  closely  studied,  before  the  artist  in  a  few 
lines  laid  them  down  on  his  wood-block  ;  and  as  for  the 
persons  who  are  to  imitate  tlie  engraving  so  exactly,  let 
them  try.  It  has  been  done  by  the  best  wood-engraver  in 
Europe.  Ask  any  man  in  the  profession  if  Mr.  Thompson 
is  not  at  the  head  of  it  ■:•  He  has  bestowed  on  it  a  vast  deal 
of  time,  and  skill,  and  labour  ;  and  all  who  know  the 
difficulties  of  wood-engraving — of  outline  wood-engraving— 
and  of  rendering  faithfully  a  design  so  very  minute  as  this, 
will  smile  at  the  sages  who  declare  that  all  the  world  could 
forge  it.  There  was  one  provincial  paper  which  declared, 
in  a  style  peculiarly  elegant,  that  a  man  '  with  a  block  of 
wood  and  a  hread-and-cheese  knife  could  easily  imitate  the 
envelope '  ;  which  remark,  for  its  profound  truth  and 
sagacity,  the  London  journals  coi>ied.  For  shame,  gentle- 
men !  Do  you  think  you  show  your  knowledge  by  adopting 
such  opinions  as  these,  or  j^rove  your  taste  by  clothing 
yourselves  in  the  second-hand  garments  of  the  rustic  who 
talks  about  bread  and  cheese  t  Try,  Tyrotomos,  upon 
whatever  block  thou  choosest  to  practise  ;  or  be  wise,  and 
with  appropriate  bread-and-cheese  knife  cut  only  bread 
and  cheese.  Of  bread,  white  and  brown,  of  cheese,  old, 
new,  mouldy,  toasted,  the  writer  of  the  Double-Gloster 
Journal,  the  Stilton  Examiner,  the  Cheddar  Champion,  and 
North  Wiltshire  Intelligencer,  may  possibly  be  a  competent 
critic,  and  (with  mouth  replete  with  the  delicious  condiment) 
may  no  doubt  eloquently  speak.  But  let  us  be  cautious 
before  we  agree  to  and  admiringly  adopt  his  opinions  upon 
matters  of  art.  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  first  wood-engraver 
in  our  country — Mr.  Mulready  one  of  the  best  painters  in 
our  or  any  school  :  it  is  hard  that  such  men  are  to  bo 
assailed  in  such  language,  and  by  such  a  critic  ! 

This  artist's  picture  of  an  interior  is  remarkable  for  the 
same  exaggerated  colour,  and  for  the  same  excellences. 
The  landscape  seen  from  the  window  is  beautifully  solemn, 
and  very  finely  painted,  in  the  clear  bright  manner  of  ^'an 
Dyck  and  Cranach,  and  the  early  German  school. 
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^\r.  Hicliinoiids  pict  \uc  of  ( )iii  l.oid  attti  t  lie  l*f>uri  ( c- 
tion  '  (It'scives  a  imnh  bcUci  [ilacc  tliaii  it  has  in  tin-  little. 
(liiiL'y.  new  ly-(lisc<)vcic(l  o(ta<_Miii  clusi't  :  and  lca\i>  U'-  t<i 
r('(,n<-t  that  he  should  occupy  hiiiisi  If  so  much  with  uatci- 
colour  ])()it laits.  and  so  little  with  coni|)ositioris  in  oil. 
This  ])icture  is  i)eautitully  c(incei\ed.  and  \'eiv  tiiieh'  and 
carefullx'  draw  n  and  painted.  ( )ne  of  I  he  apostles  is  copied 
fioni  Ha|)hael.  and  the  more  is  t  he  pity  :  a  man  w  ho  could 
execute  two  such  iirand  JiLiures  as  the  othci  two  in  the 
pictuic  need  suicly  hoirow  fcom  no  one.  .\  watei-cclour 
jiiou)),  hy  the  same  aitist  (."')47.  '  The  ('hildien  of  ( 'olonel 
Jjindsay  ").  contains  twd  clia?inin<:  ti;iui-es  of  a  youiiLT  lady 
and  a  little  Ixiy.  painted  with  LMcat  care  and  pi'eci>ion  df 
desitrn  and  coloni.  with  izitat  puiity  of  sentiment,  and 
without  the  least  allectation.  Let  our  aiistociacy  >end 
their  wives  and  children  (the  handsomest  wixcs  and  chil- 
dren in  the  world)  to  l)e  painted  hy  this  ueiit h-man.  and 
those  who  are  like  him.  .Miss  Lindsaw  with  her  plain  Hii 
dress  and  modest  looks,  is  suiely  a  thou>and  times  more 
ca])tivatinii  than  those  (lanL;erou>  smilin<i  l)elilahs  in  hei- 
iieitfhbourhood.  whom  .Mt.  ("haloii  has  painted.  \\"e  \i\[\>\ 
not  he  undeistoo(l  to  under\alue  this  latter  ccntleman. 
howcxcr;  his  diawin!_f>  are  miracli's  of  dexterity:  e\cry 
year  they  seem  to  he  more  skilful  and  moic  hiillianl.  Such 
satins  and  lac<'.  such  diamond  rintrs  and  chartninif  little 
la])-dogs,  wcic  nevei  |)ainted  hefore.  — not  hy  W'atteau. 
the  first  master  of  the  (/( ii/i .—  nni  hy  Lancret.  who  was 
Kcareely  his  inferior.  .\  miniature  on  ivory  hy  Mr.  Chalon. 
among  the  thousand  prim,  pretty  little  pictures  of  the 
same  class  which  all  the  ladies  crowd  al)out.  is  remark- 
able for  its  l)rilliancy  of  coloui  and  charininLr  freedom  of 
handling,:  as  is  an  oil  sketch  of  mas(|ueradinir  fiji^ures.  hy 
the  same  painter,  foi'  the  cuiious  coarseness  of  the 
jxainting. 

Before  we  leave  the  iiigh-class  ])ictuies.  we  juust  mention 
Mr.  BoxalFs  beautiful  "  Ho])e."  wliich  is  excjuisitely  refined 
and  delicate  in  sentiment,  colour,  and  execution.  Placed 
close  beneath  one  of  I'uiner's  magnificent  tornadoes  of 
colour,  it  loses  none  of  its  own  l>eauty.  As  Uhland  writes 
of  a  certain  king  and  (pieen  who  ar<'  seated  in  state  side  by 
side. — 

Der   Titniir  furchthai'  priiehtig  wic  hhUiifi'  Xordlichtsclicin. 
l)er  BoxnU  siiss  und  inilde.  ;ds  hiickte  X'ollinond  drciii. 
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Which  signifieis  in  English,  that 

As  beams  the  moon  so  gentle  near  the  sun,  that  blood-red  burner. 
So  shineth  William  Boxall  by  Joseph  Mai  lord  Turner. 

In  another  part  of  the  room,  and  contrasting  their  quiet 
grace  in  the  same  way  with  Mr.  Turner's  glaring  colours, 
are  a  couple  of  delightful  pictures  by  Mr.  Cope,  with  mottoes 
that  will  explain  their  subjects.  '  Help  thy  father  in  his 
age,  and  despise  him  not  when  thou  art  in  thy  full  strength  ; ' 
and  '  Reject  not  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted,  neither  turn 
away  thy  face  from  a  poor  man.'  The  latter  of  these 
pictures  is  especially  beautiful,  and  the  figure  of  the  female 
charity  as  graceful  and  delicate  as  may  be.  I  wish  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  in  praise  of  Mr.  Cope's  large  altar-piece : 
it  is  a  very  meritorious  performance  ;  but  here  jjraise  stops, 
and  such  praise  is  worth  exactly  nothing.  A  large  picture 
must  either  be  splendid,  or  else  naught.  This  '  Crucifixion' 
has  a  great  deal  of  vigour,  feeling,  grace  ;  but, — the  but  is 
fatal ;  all  minor  praises  are  drowned  in  it.  Recollect, 
however,  Mr.  Cope,  that  Titmarsh,  who  writes  this,  is  only 
giving  his  private  opinion  ;  that  he  is  mortal  ;  that  it  is 
barely  possible  that  he  should  be  in  the  wrong  ;  and  with 
this  confession,  which  I  am  compelled  (for  fear  you  might 
overlook  the  circumstance)  to  make,  you  will,  I  dare  say, 
console  yourself,  and  do  well.  But  men  must  gird  them- 
selves, and  go  through  long  trainings,  before  they  can 
execute  such  gigantic  works  as  altar-pieces.  Handel,  doubt- 
less, wrote  niany  little  pleasing  melodies  before  he  pealed 
out  the  '  Hallelujah  '  chorus  ;  and  so  painters  will  do  well 
to  try  their  powers,  and,  if  possible,  measure  and  understand 
them,  before  they  use  them.  There  is  Mr.  Hart,  for  instance, 
who  took  in  an  evil  hour  to  the  making  of  great  pictures  : 
in  the  present  exhibition  is  a  decently  small  one  ;  but  the 
artist  has  over-stretched  himself  in  the  former  attempts  : 
as  one  hears  of  gentlemen  on  the  rack,  the  limbs  are  stretched 
one  or  two  inches  by  the  process,  and  the  patient  comes 
away  by  so  much  the  taller  ;  but  he  can't  walk  near  so 
well  as  before,  and  all  his  strength  is  stretched  out  of  him. 

Let  this  be  a  solemn  hint  to  a  clever  young  painter,  Mr. 
Elmore,  who  has  painted  a  clever  picture  of  '  The  Murder 
of  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket,'  for  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell.  Come 
off  your  rack,  Mr.  Elmore,  or  you  will  hurt  yourself.  Much 
better  is  it  to  paint  small  subjects,  for  some  time  at  least. 
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'  Xon  fuivis  ccniiiigit  adir*'  (  Oi  intliiuii."  a>  t  lit-  ])i<iv<'ili  >avs  ; 
but  thei'P  is  a  mimlx-i  of  ])lca>ant  vjIIilm's  in  thiv  wdild 
besides,  wliei'e  we  may  inijily  take  u])  (uu  (juait('i>.  B\- 
tlio  way.  what  is  the  iiu>aiiiii;j:  of  'I'om  a  l^ecket's  black 
cassock  uiidef  his  caiiomcals  '.'  Would  .lohn  Tuain  celebrate 
mass  in  such  a  difss  ?  A  ])aiiitcr  should  be  as  caicful  about 
Jiis  costumes  as  ni  historian  about  his  dates,  or  he  ])lays 
tlie  deuce  witli  his  com])osition. 

Xow.  in  this  matter  of  costume.  nol)ody  can  be  nioic 
sci'upuious  than  Mr.  Charles  Landseer.  whose  j)icture  of 
Xell  Gwynn  is  })ainted  with  admirable  t-tfect.  and  honest 
scrupulousness.  It  is  very  L'ood  in  colour,  vei y  (ray  in 
spiiits  (pei'haps  too  rcHned. — for  Xelly  nevei'  was  such 
a  hy])ocrite  as  to  look  as  )nodest  a<  that):  l>ut  the  tei  tie- 
men  and  ladies  tlo  not  look  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to 
their  dresses,  for  all  their  coirectness.  ])ut  had  ])ut  them  on 
for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  small  fault,  and  the 
merits  of  the  ])icture  are  veiy  great  :  every  one  of  the 
accessories  is  curiously  well  ])ainte(l.  some  of  tin-  iiguies 
very  spiiited  (the  drawer  is  excellent);  and  the  ])icture 
one  of  the  most  agreeal)le  in  the  whole  galleiy.  Mi'.  Ivi  (1- 
grave  lias  another  costume  ])ieture.  of  a  rather  old  sul»jcct. 
from  The  Rdnihhr.  A  ])ooi'  girl  comes  to  lie  com])ani()n  to 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Courtly,  who  are  at  })i(piet  ;  their  servants 
are  bringing  in  tea.  and  the  master  and  mistress  are  looking 
at  the  new-comer  with  a  great  deal  of  easy  scorn.  The  poor 
girl  is  charming  :  Mrs.  Courtly  not  quite  genteel,  but  with 
a  wonderful  ([uilted  ])etticoat  :  Courtly  looks  as  if  he  were 
not  accustomed  to  his  clothes  ;  the  sei'vants  are  very  good  : 
and  as  for  the  properties,  as  they  would  l)e  called  on  the 
stage,  these  are  almost  too  good-])ainted.  with  a  daguerreo- 
typical  minuteness,  that  gives  this  and  Mr.  Redgi'ave's 
other  pictm'e  of  '  Paracelsus  '  a  finikin  air.  if  we  may  use 
such  a  disrespectful  term.  Both  ])erformances.  however, 
contain  very  high  meiit  of  expression  and  sentiment  ;  and 
are  of  such  a  character  as  we  seldom  saw  in  our  schools 
twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  large  picture  by  a  Scotch  artist.  Mr.  Duncan, 
representing  '  The  p]ntry  of  Charles  Edward  into  Edinburgh," 
which  runs  a  little  into  caricature,  but  contains  a  vast  deal 
of  character  and  merit  :  and  which,  above  all.  in  the  article 
of  costume,  shows  much  study  and  taste.  Mr.  Duncan 
seems  to  have  formed  his  styh-  upon   .Mr,  Allan   and  Mr. 
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Wilkie — I  beg  his  pardon — Sir  David.  The  former  has 
a  pleasing  brown  picture  hkewise  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
Pretender.  The  latter's  Maid  of  Saragossa  and  Spaniard 
at  the  gun,  any  one  may  see  habited  as  Irish  peasants 
superintending  '  A  Whisky  Still,'  in  the  middle  room, 
No.  252. 

This  picture,  I  say,  any  one  may  see  and  admire  who 
pleases  :  to  me  it  seems  all  rags,  and  duds,  and  a  strange, 
straggling,  misty  composition.  There  are  fine  things,  of 
course  ;  for  how  can  Sir  David  help  to  paint  fine  things  ? 
In  the  '  Benvenuto  '  there  is  superb  colour,  with  a  rich 
management  of  lakes  especially,  which  h?  s  been  borrowed 
from  no  master  that  we  know  of.  The  Queen  is  as  bad  a 
likeness  and  picture  as  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
'  Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,'  a  magnificent  picture  indeed, 
as  grand  in  effect  as  a  Rubens  or  Titian,  and  having  a  style 
of  its  own.  The  little  sketch  from  Allan  Ramsay  is  delight- 
ful ;  and  the  nobleman  and  hounds  (with  the  exception 
of  his  own  clumsy  vermilion  robe),  as  fine  as  the  fellow- 
sized  portrait  mentioned  before.  Allan  Ramsay  has  given 
a  pretty  subject,  and  brought  us  a  pretty  picture  from 
another  painter,  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  who  has  illustrated  those 
pleasant  quaint  lines, — 

Last  morning  I  was  gay,  and  early  out ; 

Upon  a  dyke  I  leaned,  glow' ring  about. 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkan  o'er  the  lea  ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me. 

And  here  Ifet  us  mention  with  praise  two  small  pictures 
in  a  style  somewhat  similar, — '  The  Recruit,'  and  '  Herman 
and  Dorothea,'  by  Mr.  Poole.  The  former  of  these  little 
pieces  is  very  touching  and  beautiful.  There  is  among  the 
present  exhibitioners  no  lack  of  this  kind  of  talent ;  and 
we  could  point  out  many  pictures  that  are  equally  remark- 
able for  grace  and  agreeable  feeling.  Mr.  Stone's  '  Annot 
Lyle  '  should  not  be  passed  over, — a  pretty  picture,  very 
well  painted ;  the  female  head  of  great  beauty  and 
expression. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  praise  performances  showing  a  great 
deal  of  power  and  vigour,  rather  than  grace  and  delicacy, 
there  are  Mr.  Etty's  '  Andromeda  '  and  '  Venus.'  In  the 
former,  the  dim  figure  of  advancing  Perseus  galloping  on 
his  airy  charger  is  very  fine  and  ghostly  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
body  of  the  Venus,  and  indeed  the  whole  picture,  is  a  perfect 
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miracle  of  colour.  Titian  may  liavc  ])aiiitcd  Italian  t]»>Ii 
equally  well  ;  but  he  never.  I  think,  could  surpass  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Etty.  The  trunk  of  this  vohiptuous  Venus  is  tlie 
most  astonishing  re])resentati()n  of  beautiful  Eiiizlisli  iiesh 
and  blood,  painted  in  the  urandest  and  broadest  style. 
It  is  said  that  the  Academy  at  Kdiid)ur(z)i  has  a  room  full 
of  Etty's  pictures  :  they  conld  not  do  better  in  England 
than  follow  the  exam])le  :  but  ]ierha]is  the  ])aintings  had 
better  be  kept  for  t/ir  Aradtmij  onh/. — foi'  the  projaninn 
vuUjus  are  scarcely  fitted  to  comprehend  their  ])eculiar 
beauties.  A  piettily  drawn,  graceful,  nude  figure,  is 
'Bathsheba,'  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  stieet  and  city  of  Cork. 

The  other  gj'eat  man  of  Coik  is  Daniel  Maclisp  Ity  name  ; 
and  if  in  the  riot  of  fancy  he  hath  by  •|)layful  I'it marsh  bren 
raised  to  the  honour  of  knightiiood.  it  is  ceitain  that  lieie 
Titmarsh  is  a  true  ])ro])liet.  and  that  thf  sov<'rcign  will  so 
elevate  him.  one  day  or  other,  to  sit  with  other  cavalieis 
at  the  Academic  round  table.  As  foi'  his  ])iitures. — why, 
as  for  his  pictures,  madam,  these  are  to  be  caiefully  reviewed 
in  the  next  number  of  this  Magazine  :  foi'  the  piesent  notice 
lias  noticed  scarcely  anybody,  and  yet  stretched  to  an 
inordinate  length.  '  Macl)eth  *  is  not  to  \iv  huii  ied  otf  undei' 
six  pages  ;  and.  for  tliis  June  number.  .Mr.  Eraser  vows 
that  he  has  no  such  room  to  spare. 

We  have  said  how  ^Ir.  Turner's  ])ictures  ])laze  about  tlie 
rooms  :  it  is  not  a  little  cmious  to  hear  h(tw  artists  and 
the  jjublic  differ  in  theii'  judgements  concerning  them  ; 
the  enthusiastic  wonder  of  the  first-named,  the  blank  sur- 
prise and  incredulity  of  the  latter.  '  The  new  moon  :  or, 
Fve  lost  my  boat  ;  you  shan't  have  your  hoop.'  is  the 
ingenious  title  of  one. — a  very  beautiful  picture,  too.  of 
a  long  shining  sea-sand,  lightecl  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
canvas  by  the  above-named  luminary  of  niglit,  and  from 
the  left-hand  corner  by  a  wonderful  wary  boy  in  a  led 
jacket — the  best  painted  figure  that  we  ever  knew  painted 
by  Joseph  ^lallord  Turner,  Esquire. 

He  and  Mr.  Ward  vie  v.ith  each  otlier  in  mottoes  for 

their  pictures.     Ward's   epigraj^h   to   the   S "s   nest    is 

wondrous  poetic. 

277.     -The  S 's  Xest."     S.  Ward,  R.A. 

Say  they  that  happiness  lives  ^Yith  the  great. 

On  gorgeous  traj^pings  mixt  with  pomp  and  state  't 

PARIS  S.B.  >* 
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More  frequent  found  upon  the  simple  plain, 
In  poorest  garb,  with  Julia,  Jess,  or  Jane  ; 
In  sport  or  slumber,  as  it  likes  her  best, 
Where'er  she  lays  she  finds  it  a  S 's  nest. 

Aye,  and  a  S 's  eggs,  too,  as  one  would  fancy,  were 

great  geniuses  not  above  grammar.    Mark  the  line,  too, 

On  gorgeous  trappings  mixt  with  pomp  and  state, 

and  construe  the  whole  of  this  sensible  passage. 
Not  less  sublime  is  Mr.  Ward's  fellow  Academician. 

230.  '  Slavers  throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying  ; 
Typhon  coming  on.'    J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

Aloft  all  hands,  strike  the  topmasts  and  belay  ! 

Yon  angry  setting  sun  and  fierce-edged  clouds   . 

Declare  the  Typhon's  coming. 

Before  it  sweeps  your  decks,  throw  overboard 

The  dead  and  dying, — ne'er  heed  their  chains. 

Hope,  Hope,  fallacious  Hope, 

Where  is  thy  market  now  ? 

MS.  Fallacies  of  Hope. 

Fallacies  of  Hope,  indeed  :  to  a  pretty  mart  has  she 
brought  her  pigs  !  How  should  Hope  be  hooked  on  to  the 
slaver  ?  By  the  anchor,  to  be  sure,  which  accounts  for  it. 
As  for  the  picture,  the  R. A.'s  rays  are  indeed  terrific  ;  and 
the  slaver  throwing  its  cargo  overboard  is  the  most  tremen- 
dous piece  of  colour  that  ever  was  seen  ;  it  sets  the  corner 
of  the  room  in  which  it  hangs  into  a  flame.  Is  the  picture 
sublime  or  ridiculous  ?  Indeed  I  don't  know  which. 
Rocks  of  gamboge  are  marked  down  upon  the  canvas  ; 
flakes  of  white  laid  on  with  a  trowel  ;  bladders  of  vermilion 
madly  spirted  here  and  there.  Yonder  is  the  slaver  rocking 
in  the  midst  of  a  flashing  foam  of  white-lead.  The  sun 
glares  down  upon  a  horrible  sea  of  emerald  and  purple, 
into  which  chocolate-coloured  slaves  are  plunged,  and 
chains  that  will  not  sink  ;  and  round  these  are  floundering 
such  a  race  of  fishes  as  never  was  seen  since  the  saeculum 
Pyrrhae;  gasping  dolphins  redder  than  the  reddest  herrings  ; 
horrid  spreading  polypi,  like  huge,  slimy,  poached  eggs,  in 
which  hapless  niggers  plunge  and  disappear.  Ye  gods, 
what  a  '  middle  passage  '  !  How  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  must 
shudder  !  What  would  they  say  to  this  in  Exeter  Hall  ? 
If  Wilberforce's  statue  downstiirs  were  to  be  confronted 
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with  this  |)ictuit'.  the  stony  old  uciit li-iiiau  would  s])riim  n\] 
his  chair,  and  lly  away  in  tciior  ! 

And  licif.  ;i>  we  arc  speaking  of  the  sla\c-tiadc.  let  us 
say  a  woifl  in  welcome  to  a  I'lcndi  aitist.  .Mon>icin'  l>iatd. 
and  his  adniiral)le  j)icture.  Let  the  friends  of  the  neu'Kt 
forthwith  Imy  this  eati\as.  and  cause  a  ])late  to  l>:'  taken 
from  it.  It  is  the  best,  most  stiikim:'.  most  pathetic  lect  uic 
against  the  tiade  that  e\-ei'  was  dcliveicd.  The  pictuie  is 
as  tine  as  Hogarth  ;  and  the  artist,  who.  as  wc  ha\e  heard. 
I'ight  or  wrong,  has  only  of  late  years  adopted  t  he  profession 
of  j)ainting.  and  was  foiineily  in  the  French  navy,  has 
I'vidently  chawn  a  great  (h-al  of  his  materials  fi(tm  life  and 
personal  ol)ser\a(ion.  The  scene  is  laid  upon  the  .\fiiian 
coast.  King  Tom  or  King  l>o\-  has  come  with  troops  of 
sla\cs  down  the  (^)uorra.  and  sits  in  the  mid>t  (if  his  chiefs 
and  mistresses  (one  a  fail'  cteature.  not  much  darkei  than 
a  C()])])er  teads'ctt le).  I)argainim:  with  a  l"'iench  dealer. 
What  a  hoirihle  callous  hrutality  there  is  in  the  scounditT-- 
face,  as  he  lolls  over-  his  greasy  ledger,  and  makes  his  calcu- 
lations. .\  innntx-r  of  his  crew  are  ahout  him  :  their  hoats 
close  at  hand,  in  whii'h  they  ate  stowing  their  cargo.  See 
the  poor  wretches,  men  and  women,  collared  toeethei'. 
dr()o])ing  down.  Theie  is  one  poor  tiling,  just  ))aited  from 
lier  child.  On  the  giound  in  front  lies  a  stalwai  t  negro;  one 
connoisseur  is  handling  his  chest,  to  try  his  wind  :  another 
has  o})ened  his  mouth,  and  examines  his  teeth,  to  know 
his  age  and  soundness.  Yonder  is  a  ])ooi'  woman  kneeling 
before  one  of  the  Frenchmen.  Hei-  shoulder-  is  ti/./Jng  under' 
the  hot  ir-on  with  which  he  brands  her-  :  she  is  looking  up, 
shuddering  and  wild,  yet  (piite  mild  and  ])atient  :  it  br-eaks 
your  heart  to  look  at  her-.  I  ne\-er-  saw-  anything  so  exciui- 
sitely  j)athetic  as  that  face.  (lod  bless  you.  Monsieur- 
Biai'd.  for  painting  it  !  It  stirs  the  heart  riioi-e  than  a  hirn- 
dred  thousand  tracts,  reports,  or  serrnons  :  it  must  con\er-t 
every  man  who  has  seen  it.  You  British  Ciovern merit,  who 
have  given  twenty  millions  towards  the  good  end  of  freeing 
this  hapless  ])eo])le.  give  yet  a  cou])le  of  thou>and  more  to 
the  French  ])ainter-,  and  don't  let  his  woi-k  go  out  of  the 
country,  now  that  it  is  here,  l^et  it  hang  along  with  the 
Hogarths  in  the  National  Clalleiy  :  it  is  as  good  as  the  best 
of  them.  Or-,  there  is  Mr.  Thomas  Babington  ^facaula}', 
who  has  a  family  interest  in  the  matter-,  and  does  not  know- 
how  to  spend  all  the  money  he  brought  home  from  India  ; 
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let  tlio  right  honourable  gentleman  look  to  it.  Down  with 
your  dust,  right  honourable  sir  ;  give  Monsieur  Biard  a 
couple  of  thousand  for  his  picture  of  the  negroes,  and  it 
will  be  the  best  black  act  you  ever  did  in  your  life  ;  and 
don't  go  for  to  be  angry  at  the  suggestion,  or  fancy  we  are 
taking  liljerties.  Wiiat  is  said  is  said  from  one  public  man 
to  anotiier,  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  de  'puissance  en  puissance, 
— from  Titmarsh,  in  his  critical  cathedra,  to  your  father's 
eminent  son,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  Ind,  and  wielding  the 
bolts  of  war. 

What  a  marvellous  power  is  this  of  the  painter's  !  how 
each  great  man  can  excite  us  at  his  will !  what  a  weapon 
he  has,  if  he  knows  how  to  wield  it  !  Look  for  a  while  at 
Mr.  Etty's  pictures,  and  away  you  rush,  your  '  eyes  on  fire,' 
drunken  with  the  luscious  colours  that  are  poured  out  for 
you  on  the  liberal  canvas,  and  warm  with  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful  sirens  that  appear  on  it.  You  fly  from  this  (and 
full  time  too),  and  plunge  into  a  green,  shady  landscape  of 
Lee  or  Creswick,  and  follow  a  quiet  stream  babbling  beneath 
whispering  trees,  and  chequered  with  cool  shade  and  golden 
sunshine  ;  or  you  set  the  world  ^nay,  the  Thames  and 
the  ocean — on  fire  with  tiiat  incendiary  Turner  ;  or  you 
laugh  with  honest,  kind-hearted  Webster,  and  his  troops  of 
merry  children  ;  or  you  fall  a-weeping  with  Monsieur  Biard 
for  his  poor  blacks  ;  or  you  go  and  consult  the  priests  of 
the  place,  Eastlake,  Mulready,  Boxall,  Cope,  and  the  like, 
and  straightway  your  mind  is  carried  off  in  an  ecstasy, — 
happy,  thrilling  hymns  sound  in  your  ears  melodious, — 
sweet  thankfulness  fills  your  bosom.  How  much  instruction 
and  happiness  have  we  gained  from  these  men,  and  how 
grateful  should  we  be  to  them  ! 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Titmarsh  stopped  here,  and  I  shall 
take  special  care  to  examine  any  further  remarks  which  he 
may  think  fit  to  send.  Four-fifths  of  this  would  have  been 
cancelled,  had  the  printed  sheets  fallen  sooner  into  our  hands. 
The  story  about  the  Clarendon  is  an  absurd  fiction  ;  no 
dinner  ever  took  place  there.  I  never  fell  asleep  in  a  plate  of 
raspberry  ice  ;  and  though  I  certainly  did  recommend  this 
person  to  do  justice  by  the  painters,  making  him  a  speech 
to  that  effect,  my  opinions  were  infinitely  better  expressed, 
and  I  would  repeat  them,  were  it  not  so  late  in  the  month. 

0.  Y. 
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A  PICTORIAL  RHAPSODY: 
COXCLUDED 

ASD    FOLLOWED    BV    A   KE^L\RKABLE   ^TATE.MEM    OE 
FACTS  BY  .MRS.   BARBARA 

[/'raver  •>■  M(t(jn:ini.  July   lb4U] 

And  iio\\'.  in  pursuanct'  of  the  iJionii.sc  I'ec'urck-d  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Mai^azinc,  and  for  the  peifoiiiianee  of  which 
tlie  ])ubhe  luis  ever  sinee  been  in  breathless  expectation. 
it  hath  become  TitmarslTs  duty  to  note  down  his  o|)iiiions 
of  the  remaining  pictures  in  the  Academy  Kxhibitioii  : 
and  to  criticize  such  other  pieces  as  the  othei-  g.dleries  may 
show . 

In  the  first  place,  then,  witli  legard  to  Mr.  .Machse.  it 
becomes  us  to  say  our  say  ;  and  as  the  Obsunr  iiewspaj)cr. 
which,  though  under  the  cxpi'css  patronage  of  the  royal 
family,  devotes  by  far  the  noblest  part  of  its  ekxjUence 
to  the  consideration  of  dramatic  sul)jccts.  and  to  the 
discussion  of  the  gains,  losses,  and  theatiical  conduct  of 
managers. — as.  1  say.  the  Obs( nrr  newsjjaper.  whene\er 
Madame  Vestris  or  Mr.  ^'ates  ado))ts  any  j»lan  that  concurs 
with  the  notions  of  the  juipcr  in  (|Uestion,  does  not  fail 
to  say  that  Madame  Vestiis  or  Mr.  \'ates  has  been  induced 
so  to  reform  in  coiLsetjucncc  of  the  Observer'^  jnirticulai' 
suggestion  ;  in  like  maimer.  'Fitmarsh  is  full\'  convinced, 
that  all  the  jjainters  in  this  town  ha\c  their  eyes  incessantly 
fixed  upon  his  criticisms,  and  that  all  the  wise  ones  legulate 
their  opinions  by  his. 

In  the  language  of  the  Obs(rv<r.  then.  Mr.  Maclise  has 
done  wisely  to  adoi)t  our  suggestions  with  icgard  to  the 
moral  treatment  of  his  pictuics.  and  has  made  a  gicat 
ad\a)ice  in  his  art.  Of  his  hmr  pictincs,  let  ir-  dismiss 
the  sccjic  ironi  <<l/  Ilhis  al  on<c.  ('oiiiinu  from  a  second- 
rale  man.  it  would  l»e  well  cnouLih  :  it  is  well  diawn. 
grouped,  lighted,  shadowed,  and  the  people  all  grin  \cry 
comically,    as    people    do    in    pictures    called    comic  ;     but 
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the  soul  of  fun  is  wanting,  as  I  take  it, — the  merry,  brisk, 
good-humoured  spirit  which  in  Lesage's  text  so  charms 
the  reader. 

'  OHvia  and  Malvoho  '  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  spiritual  performances  of  the  artist.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  tlian  the  tender,  languid  melancholy 
of  Olivia,  nor  more  poetical  than  the  general  treatment 
of  the  picture.  The  long  clipped  alleys  and  quaint 
gardens,  the  peacocks  trailing  through  the  \\'alks,  and 
vases  basking  in  the  sun,  are  finely  painted  and  conceived. 
Examine  the  picture  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  ensemble 
of  the  composition  and  colour  is  extraordinarily  pleasing. 
The  details,  too,  are,  as  u^ual,  wonderful  for  their  accuracy. 
Here  are  flower-beds,  and  a  tree  above  Olivia's  head, 
of  which  every  leaf  is  painted,  and  painted  with  such  skill, 
as  not  in  the  least  to  injure  the  general  effect  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Maclise  has  a  dagucrreotypic  eye,  and  a  feeling  of  form 
stronger,  I  do  believe,  than  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any 
painter  before  him. 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens, — ^\■elI  arranged  as 
a  i^icture,  good  in  colour,  and  light,  and  shadow,  and  as  a 
likeness  perfectly  amazing ;  a  looking-glass  could  not 
render  a  better  facsimile.  Here  Me  have  the  real  identical 
man  Dickens  :  the  artist  nuist  have  understood  the  inward 
Boz  as  well  as  the  outward  before  he  made  this  admirable 
representation  of  him.  What  cheerful  intelligence  there 
is  about  the  man's  eyes  and  large  forehead  !  The  mouth 
is  too  large  and  full,  too  eager  and  active,  perhaps  ;  the 
smile  is  very  sweet  and  generous.  If  Monsieur  de  Balzac, 
that  voluminous  physiognomist,  could  examine  this  head, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  interj^ret  every  tone  and  w  rinkle  in  it  : 
the  nose  firm,  and  well  placed  ;  the  nostrils  wide  and  full, 
as  are  the  nostrils  of  all  men  of  genius  (this  is  Monsieur 
Balzac's  maxim).  The  past  and  the  future,  says  Jean 
Paul,  are  written  in  every  countenance.  I  think  we  may 
promise  ourselves  a  brilliant  future  from  this  one.  There 
seems  no  flagging  as  yet  in  it,  no  sense  of  fatigue,  or  con- 
sciousness of  decaying  power.  Long  mayest  thou,  0  Boz  ! 
reign  over  thy  comic  kingdom  ;  long  may  we  pay  tribute, 
Avliether  of  tln-eepence  weekly  or  of  a  shilling  monthly, 
it  matteis  not.  Mighty  prince  !  at  thy  imperial  feet, 
Titmarsh,  humblest  of  thy  servants,  offers  his  vows  of 
loyalty  and  his  humble  tribute  of  praise. 
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And  now  (as  soon  as  wr  arc  dtl  our  knees,  and  lia\'e  done 
pavin;i  covnt  to  so\ereiL:n  Boz)  it  helioNcs  us  to  say  a  word 
or  two  eoneernini:'  the  })ieture  of  "  Maeheth."  which  occupies 
such  a  cons|)icuous  phice  in  the  Academy  galleiy.  Well, 
then,  this  ])icturc  of  '  Maeheth  "  lias  heen.  to  oui-  notion. 
a  great  deal  too  nuich  })raiscd  and  abu>cd  :  only  Titniai'sh 
understands  the  golden  mean,  as  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  read  his  criticisms.  Here  is  a  very  fine  masterly  pic- 
ture, no  doubt,  full  of  beauties,  and  showing  extraordinary 
powei'  :  but  not  a  master])iecc.  as  I  humbly  take  it. — not 
a  picture  to  move  the  l»cliolder  as  iinuh  as  many  perform- 
ances that  do  not  display  half  the  ])ower  that  is  iiere 
exhibited.  I  don't  j)retend  to  lay  down  any  absolute  laws 
on  the  sublime  (the  reaflei'  will  i-emcmbci-  how  the  ancient 
.satirist  hath  accusetl  John  Dennis  df  madness,  for  his 
vehement  preaching  of  such  rules).  Xo.  no  :  Michael 
Angelo  T.  is  not  quite  so  imj)ertinent  as  that  ;  but  the 
i)ublie  and  the  artist  will  not  mind  being  told,  without 
any  ])i'evious  definitions,  that  this  picture  is  not  of  the 
highest  order:  the  "  Maholio  "  is  far  more  spiritual  and 
suggestive,  if  we  may  so  s|!cak  :  it  tells  not  only  its  own 
tale  very  charmingly.  l)ut  creates  for  the  l)eholdci-  a  \  cry 
plea.sant.  melancholy  train  of  thought,  as  eveiy  good 
picture  does  in  its  kind,  from  a  six-inch  canvas  by  Hobbema 
oi-  Ruysdael  up  to  a  thousand-foot  wall  of  Michael  Angelo. 
If  you  lead  over  the  banquet-scene  in  words,  it  leaves  an 
impression  far  more  dreadful  and  lixcly.  On  the  stage, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  fail  ;  and  though  out  of  a 
trap-door  in  the  middle  of  it  Mr.  Cooper  is  seen  to  rise 
very  solennily. — his  face  covered  with  white,  and  a  dread- 
ful gash  of  vermilion  across  his  neck  :  though  he  nods 
and  waggles  his  head  about  in  a  \ciy  quiet,  ghostlike 
manner;  yet.  stiang(>  to  say.  neither  this  scene,  nor  this 
grt^at  actor,  has  ever  fiightencd  us.  as  they  both  should, 
as  the  former  does  when  we  icad  it  at  home.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  is  ({uite  out  of  Mr.  ('oo])er"s  jjowci'  to  look  ghostly 
enouuh.  oi-.  ])crhai)s.  to  soar  along  with  us  to  that  sublime 
height  to  which  our  imagination  is  continually  carrying  us. 

Leu.    May  it  please  your  highness,  sit  ? 

[Tht  Ghusf  of  Baxquo  /•/.-' .v.  mid  ^//.v  in  Macbeth's  jlacc] 

Mach.    Here  hail  \\c  imw  our  e(iiniliy'>  hciiour  rnot'cl. 
Were  tile  grae'il  [jcisun  ct  our  ljan(|Uo  jaxseiit  ; 
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Who  may  I  rather  challenge'  fur  uiikiiidness 
Than  pity  for  mischance. 

Russe.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

JIacb.    The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Macb.    Where  V 

Len.  Here,  my  lord.    What  is't  that  moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb.    Which  of  you  have  done  this  V 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.   Tliou  canst  not  say  I  did  it.    Never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  mc. 

Rosse.    Gentlemen,  arise  ;   his  highness  is  not  well. 

Ladi/  M.   Sit,  worthy  friends  ;   my  lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth.     Pray  you  keep  seat ; 
The  ht  is  momentary  ;   upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.    If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  i)assion. 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  '! 

Macb.   Aye,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Ladi/  31.  O  proper  stuff  ! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     Oh,  these  Haws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself  ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  '!    When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.    Pr'ythee,  see  there  ! — Behold  ! — Look  ! — Lo  !     How  say 
you  ? 
AVhy,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  sjteak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What !     Quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb.    If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  shame  ! 

Macb.    Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal  ; 
Aye,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.    The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  Mould  die, 
And  (here  an  end  ;    but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 
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Ladij  M.  My  worthy  liud. 

Your  noble  friiMids  do  latk  ytui. 

Mad).  1   do  forgrt. 

Do  not  musr  at  mv.  my  most  worthy  fiicnds  : 
I  have  a  stranyr  inhrmity.  which  is  nuthiriir 
To  those  that  know  mr.     ('omr.  Idvr  and  health  tn  all  : 
Then  I'll  sit  down.     (d\f  iiic  sumc  wim  -  till  full  : 
1  drink  to  the  uciirral  joy  of  the  wlmle  tahle. 

[(Jhod  rises. 
And  to  our  ili'ar  friend  ilaiuiuo.  whom  wc  miss  : 
Would  he  were  heie  !     'J'o  all.  and  him.  we  thiist. 
And  all  to  all. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  ])ledire. 

Maeb.    Avainit  I    and  i(uit  my  sight  !     Let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless — thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  s])eeulation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  I 

Ladi/   M.  Think  of  this,  good  jjccrs, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :    "tis  no  other  : 
Only  it  spoils  tlie  })leasuie  of  the  time. 

Mad).    What   man  dare,    i  dare  : 
Approach  thou  like  the  lugged  Russian  beai'. 
The  arin'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. — 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  Hrni  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.     Or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert,  with  thy  sword  : 
If  trembling  1  inhibit  thei'.  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 

\(jh<>sf  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  !     Why.  so  :    being  gone. 
I  am  a  man  attain.     Pray  you.  sit  still. 

Lad//  ^[.  You  have  dis])lac\l  the  iinrth.  bioke  the  good  meeting, 
With  most  adinir'd  disorder. 

A  large  part  r)f  this  xast  })ictiiiv  Mr.  .Maclise  has  painted 
very  tinely.  The  huds  are  all  there  in  ghxuny  state,  tieree 
stalwart  men  in  -ted  ;  tho  \ariety  of  attitiulc  and  light 
in  wliieh  the  (litferitit  groups  are  placed,  tlie  wonderful 
knowledge  and  hiinnes>  with  which  caeh  individual  figtire 
and  feature  are  ])laeed  down  upon  the  ran\as  will  be 
understood  and  admired  l)y  tlie  puhlie.  Init  hy  tlie  artist 
still  more,  who  knows  the  ditfietilty  of  these  things,  whieh 
seem  so  easy,  whieh  are  so  oasy.  no  doubt,  to  a  man  with 
Mr.  Maelise's  extraordinary  gifts.  How  tine  is  yonder 
group  at  the  farthest  table,  lighted  up  by  the  reflected 
light  from  the  armour  of  one  of  them  !  The  elfeet.  as  far 
as   we    know,   is    entirely    new  ;     the   figures   draw  n    with 
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rx((ui.sitc  iniiiulciu'ss  and  tlcainess,  not  in  tlie  least  inlcr- 
nH)(ing  the  general  harmony  of  the  ])ieture.  Look  at 
the  two  women  .standing  near  Lady  Maebeth's  throne,  and 
tliosc  beautiful  little  hands  of  one  of  them  plaeed  over 
the  state-ehair  :  the  science,  Avorkmanship,  feeling,  in 
these  figures  are  alike  wonderful.  The  face,  bust,  and 
attitude  of  Lady  Macbeth  are  grandly  designed  ;  the 
ligures  to  her  right,  Avith  looks  of  stern  doubt  and  Monder, 
aie  nobly  designed  and  arranged.  The  main  figure  of 
Macbetli,  I  confess,  does  not  please  ;  nor  the  object  which 
has  occasioned  the  frightful  convulsive  attitude  in  mIucIi 
he  stands.  He  sees  not  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  but  a  huge, 
indistinct,  gory  shadow,  which  seems  to  shake  its  bloody 
locks,  and  frown  upon  him.  Through  this  shade,  inter- 
cepted only  by  its  lurid  transparency,  you  see  the  figures 
of  the  guests  ;  they  are  looking  toA\ards  it,  and  through 
it.  The  skill  ^^ ith  AAhich  this  point  is  made  is  unquestion- 
able ;  there  is  something  there,  and  nothing.  The  spectators 
feel  this  as  well  as  the  painted  actors  of  the  scene  :  there 
arc  times  when,  in  looking  at  the  picture,  one  loses  sight 
of  the  shade  altogether,  and  begins  to  wonder  with  Rosse, 
Lenox,  and  the  rest. 

The  idea,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  as  excellently  worked 
out  as  it  is  daringly  conceived.  But  is  it  a  just  one  ? 
1  think  not.  I  should  say  it  was  a  grim  piece  of  comedy 
rather  than  tragedy.  One  is  puzzled  by  this  piece  of 
diablerie, — not  deeply  affected  and  awe-stricken,  as  in  the 
midst  of  such  heroical  characters  and  circumstances  one 
should  be. 

Avaunt !  and  (juit  my  siglit !    Let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  uiairuwlcss — thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Tliou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Before  the  poet's  eyes,  at  least,  the  figure  of  the  ghost 
stood  complete — an  actual  visible  body,  with  the  life  gone 
out  of  it ;  an  image  far  more  grand  and  dreadful  than  the 
])ainter's  fantastical  shadow,  because  more  simple.  The 
shadow  is  an  awful  object, — granted  ;  but  the  most  sub- 
lime, beautiful,  fearful  sight  in  all  natuie  is,  surely,  the 
face  of  a  man  ;  w  onderful  in  all  its  expressions  of  grief  or 
joy,  daring  or  enduranc-e,  tliought,  ho])e,  love,  or  pain. 
How   ShakcsiK'are  painted  all   these  ;     with  what  careful 
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Ili(iii(^lil    and    l)i(M)(lin;_^    were    all   lii>   miagiiiaiy   cicatuic.- 
iiia(lc  ! 

I  l)clic\r  we  lia\"c  iiKiitKiiird  the  hot  tiuuic-|)iccc>  in 
I  lie  c.xliil)!!  ioii  :  t'di-.  alas  1  tlir  '  .Millmi  and  liis  I  )aiii,'litcr.- " 
(it  Sir  Au;iustus  ( 'allrott .  alt  li(ini:h  oiir  of  the  l)i,!i.!i<'st  camasc,- 
in  the  gallciv.  is  \)\  no  means  one  of  the  l)cst  :  and  one  may 
icjiix't,  thai  this  most  ■•^pirilud  of  landscai)c-])aint('rs  slio\ild 
luvvr  forsaken  his  old  style  to  follow  Hi:nre-dra\\  in^. 
.Mr.  HulUns  has  a  ])i(ture  of  "  l>envennto  (/ellini  showinu' 
a  Trinket  to  a  Lady."  .A  suhjed  of  ahxirliin^:  inteicst 
and  |)assionatc  e.\i-ilcment.  painted  in  a  i-oi'i'espondinp 
niannei-.  .A  prim  lady  sits  smilini;  in  ;i  ihaii'.  hy  a  tahlc. 
on  which  i>  a  \<'ry  neat,  i-e^ndar  tal>lc-<loth.  diawn  at  li^iht 
angles  with  the  [)i<-tnre-frainc  ;  paiallel  with  the  tahlc 
is  a  chest  of  drawers,  secretaire,  cahiiiet.  or  luiliiif.  X(  ar 
this  stand>  a  waiting-maid,  smiling  archly:  and  in  front 
\-ou  heliold  yonng  l>en\"enuto.  >))ick  and  .span  in  hi--  \ciy 
hesl  clothes  and  silk  stocking;,-,  looking — as  |-)en\enuto 
iicNci'  did  in  liis  life.  Of  >omc  part^  of  this  picture,  the 
coloui-  and  woi'kmanship  is  \  cry  pictty;  hut  wa>  there 
e\ cr  >uch  a  niminy-i)iminy  s-ntjj(>«-t  ticated  in  such  a  niminy- 
])iminy  way  '.'  We  can  iemend)er  this  gentiemans  picture 
of  ■  Mai'gaiet  at  the  S])inning-w  heel."  last  yeai'.  and  should 
he  glad  to  see  and  laud  othei>  that  weiv  e(|ually  pictty. 
Mr.  Lauder  has.  in  the  same  room,  a  ]»leasing  picture  fioni 
Walter  .Seott.  'The  (dee-Maiden":  and  a  laige  sketch, 
hkewise  from  Scott.  l»y  a  French  arti>t  (who  lia>  been 
celebrated  in  this  Magazine  a.^  the  author  of  the  picture 
"The  Sinking  of  the  V<jn<j(:ur  ' ).  is  tine  in  etfect  and  eom- 
])osition. 

if  Mr.  Herl)ert"s  picture  (tf  '  Trax fllcr>  taknig  Ifefre.-h- 
ment  at  a  Convent  (late  "  has  not  prodnicd  nnich  sensation. 
it  is  because  it  is  feeljje  in  tone,  not  wry  striking  in  subject, 
and  placed  somewhat  too  high,  'i'lieic  is  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  and  delieaey  in  all  the  Hgures  :  and  though  lost 
here,  amidst  the  glare  ;nid  bustle  of  the  Academy,  will 
be  an  exeellent  picture  h)r  the  cal)inet.  w  heie  its  (juiet 
graees  and  niei'its  will  be  better  seen. 

Mr.  Webster's  "  Punch.'  before  alludefl  to.  deserxcs  a  gieat 
deal  of  })raise.  The  landscape  is  beautiful,  tlie  gioup  of 
little  ligui-es  assembled  to  \  iew  the  show  aii'  delightfidly 
gay   and   ]jretty.     Mr.    Websier   ha.-    tlie    bumj)   of   philo- 
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progenitiveness  (as  some  ninny  says  of  George  Ciuikshank 
in  the  Westminster  Review);  and  all  mothers  of  large 
families,  young  ladies  who  hoj)e  to  be  so  one  day  or  the 
other,  and  honest  papas,  are  observed  to  examine  this 
picture  \\\\.\\  much  smiling  interest.  It  is  full  of  sunshine 
and  innocent  playful  good  humour  :  all  Punch's  audience 
are  on  the  grin.  John,  the  squire's  footman,  is  looking 
on  with  a  protecting  air  ;  the  old  village  folk  are  looking 
on,  grinning  Mith  the  very  youngest ;  boys  are  scampering 
over  the  common,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the  show  ; 
Punchman  is  tootooing  on  the  pipes,  and  banging  away 
on  the  drum  ;  potboy  has  consigned  to  the  earth  his  precious 
cargo,  and  the  head  of  every  tankard  of  liquor  is  wasting 
its  frothy  fragrance  in  the  air  ;  in  like  manner,  the  pieman 
permits  his  \\'ares  to  get  cold  ;  nursery-maids,  schoolboys, 
happy  children  in  go-carts,  are  employed  in  a  similar  ^^ay  : 
indeed,  a  delightful  little  rustic  comedy. 

In  respect  of  portraits,  the  prettiest,  as  I  fancy,  after 
Wilkie's  splendid  picture  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  is  one  by 
Mr.  Grant,  of  a  lady  with  a  scarf  of  a  greenish  colour. 
The  whole  picture  is  of  the  same  tone,  and  beautifully 
harmonious  ;  nor  is  the  lady's  face  and  air  the  least  elegant 
and  charming  part  of  it.  The  Duke  has  been  painted 
a  vast  number  of  times,  such  are  the  penalties  of  glory  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  much  worse  than 
that  portrait  of  him  in  which  Col.  Gurwood  is  represented 
by  his  side,  in  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  offering  to  his  grace 
certain  dispatches.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  famous  picture 
in  the  Regent  Circus,  rejjresenting  Mr.  Coleby  the  cigarist, 
an  orange,  a  pineapple,  a  champagne-cork,  a  little  dog, 
some  decanters,  and  a  yellow  bandanna, — all  mIucIi  per- 
sonages appear  to  be  so  excessively  important,  that  the 
puzzled  eyes  scarcely  know  upon  \\'hich  to  settle.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  Wellington-Gurwood  testimonial,  the 
accessories  are  so  numerous,  and  so  brilliantly  coloured, 
that  it  is  long  before  one  can  look  up  to  the  countenances 
of  the  colonel  and  his  grace  ;  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
are  tiie  main  objects  of  interest  in  the  piece.  And  this 
plan  has  been  not  unartfully  contrived, — for  the  heads 
are  by  no  means  painted  up  to  the  point  of  brilliancy  which 
is  visible  in  boots,  clocks,  bell-pulls,  Turkey  carpets,  arm- 
chairs, and  other  pio])erties  here  painted. 

Now,  if  the  artist  of  the  above  picture  \\ishes  to  know 
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how  ])i'()])citit's  may  he  paitilc^l  with  all  due  niinulcnoss. 
and  y<'t  <'()iidu('(>  to  the  ueiicral  ctTect  of  the  pictiiic,  let 
liini  t'xa-niino  the  noble  little  portrait  of  [.oid  ( 'ottenliani, 
by  Leslie, — the  only  contribution  of  this  great  man  to  the 
exhil)ition.  Here  are  a.  nniid)er  of  .iceessories  introduced, 
but  with  that  forethought  and  sense  ()f  jjioprietv  which, 
as  I  fancy,  distinguish  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Leslie,  'riiey 
are  not  here  for  mere  pictures(|ue  elTect  oi'  orna-mental 
huddle;  but  are  made  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  the  ])iece,  and 
indicate  the  character  of  the  dignified  personage  who  lills 
the  centre  of  it.  The  black  brocade  drapery  of  the  chan- 
eehor's  gown  is  accurately  painted,  and  falls  in  that  majestic 
grav^e  way  in  which  a  chancellor's  robe  .should  fall.  Are 
not  the  learned  lords  ai'ins  somewhat  short  and  lin-like  '.' 
This  is  a  (}uery  which  we  ])ut  humbly,  having  ne\-ei-  had 
oceasion  to  I'cmark  that  part   of  his  person. 

Mr.  Briggs  lias  his  usual  ])leasant,  wcll-jtainted  jioitraits  ; 
and  Mr.  Patten  a  long  fulldength  of  I'lince  All)eit  that  is 
not  admired  l)y  artists,  it  is  said,  but  a  good  dowiuight 
honest  houn/eois  ])icture,  as  we  fancy  ;  or.  as  a  facetious 
friend  remarked,  good  ])lain  roa.^t-dnd-ho/hd  painting.  .\s 
for  the  portrait  o})posite — that  of  her  Majesty,  it  is  a  sheer 
libel  upon  that  ])retty  gracious  <(tuntenance.  an  act  (f 
rebellion  for  which  Sir  Dax  id  should  be  |)ut  into  ^'ork  jaiL 
Parts  of  the  picture  aic  howexcr.  splendidly  painted. 
And  here,  being  upon  the  subject,  let  us  say  a,  woid  in 
praise  of  those  two  delightful  lithographic  heads,  after 
Ross,  which  a|)}»ear  in  the  piint-shop  windows.  ()ur 
gracious  Queen's  head  is  here  most  charming  ;  and  that 
of  the  Pi'inee  full  of  such  manly  frankness  a-nd  beneNolencc 
as  must  make  all  men  cry,  '  (Jod  bless  him."  I  would  nmch 
sooner  possess  a  eo|)y  of  the  Koss  miniature  of  the  (^)ueeu, 
tlian  a  east  from  her  Majesty's  bust  by  Sir  Fi'ancis  ( 'hautrey, 
whicli  has  the  |)lace  of  honour  in  the  sculpture  \aidt. 

All  Macdonald's  busts  deser\'e  honoui'al)le  notice.  This 
lueky  sculptor  has  some  beautiful  sid)jects  to  model,  and 
beautifvd  and  gi'a-ceful  all  his  marbles  are.  .As  much  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  ALDowclTs  girl,  the  only  piece  of  imagina- 
tive sculptui'e  ill  the  Academ\'  that  has  st  luck  us  as  pleasing. 
Mr.  Beinies,  too,  should  receive  many  commendations; 
an  old  man's  head  part  icularlv,  that  is  full  of  chai'acter 
and  goo(hie.ss  ;  and  '  'i'he  Bust  of  a.  Lady,'  which  may  l)e 
called  'A   Lady   with  a   l^>ust,' — a   beautiful   bust,   indeed, 
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of  which  the  original  and  the  artist  liave  both  good  reason 
to  be  proud.  Mi\  Bell's  virgin  is  not  so  pleasing  in  the  full 
size  as  in  the  miniature  copy  of  it. 

For  the  matter  of  landscapes,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be 
no  vei'y  ardent  admirers  of  these  performances,  clever  and 
dexterous  as  most  of  them  are.     The  works  of  Mr.  Stanfield 
and  Mr.  Roberts  cannot  fail  to  be  skilful  ;    and  both  of 
these  famous  artists  show  their  wonderful  power  of  drawing, 
as  usual.     But  these  skilful  pictures  have  always  appeared 
to  us  more  pleasing  in  little  on  the  sketching-board  than 
when  expanded  upon  the  canvas.     A  couple  of  Martin's 
must  be  mentioned, — huge,  queer,  and  tawdry  to  our  eyes, 
but  very  much  admired  by  the  public,  who  is  no  bad  con- 
noisseur, after  all  ;    and  also  a  fine  Castle  of  Chillon,  or 
Chalon,  rudely  painted,  but  very  poetical  and  impressive. 
[Here  Titmarsli  exchanges  his  check  at  the  door  for  a 
valuable  gingham  umbrella,  with  a  yello\A'  horn-head, 
representing  Lord  Brougham  or  Dr.   Syntax,  and  is 
soon  seen,  with  his  hat  very  much  on  one  side,  swagger- 
ing down  Pall  Mall  East,  to  the  Water-Colour  Gallery. 
He  flings  down  eighteenpence  in  the  easiest  May,  and 
goes  upstairs.] 
Accident,  or,  ^hat  is  Morse,  ill  health,  has  deprived  us 
of  the  two  most  skilful  professors  of  the  noble  art  of  water- 
colour  painting  ;    and,  without  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Cattermole,  the  gallery  looks  empty  indeed.     Those 
gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  supply  the  picture-lover  M'ith 
the  pieces  de  resistance  of   the  feast,   with   which,   being 
decently  satisfied,  we  can  trifle  with  an  old  market-place 
by  Prout,  or  six  cows  and  four  pigs  by  Hill,  or  a  misty 
Downs  by  Copley  Fielding,  with  some  degree  of  pleasure. 
Discontented,  then,  with  the  absence  of  the  substantials, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  been  examining  the  rest 
of  tlie  pictures  in  no  very  good  humour.     And  so,  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  all  tlie  old  town-halls 
in  the  world,  though  they  be  drawn  ever  so  skilfully.     How 
long  are  we  to  go  on  with  Venice,  Verona,  Lago  di  Soandso, 
and  Ponte  di  What-d'ye-call-'em  ?     I  am  weary  of  gondolas, 
striped  awnings,  sailors  with  red  night-  (or  rather  day-)  caps, 
cobalt  distances,  and  posts  in  the  water.     I  have  seen  so 
many  white  palaces  standing  before  dark  purple  skies,  so 
many  black  towers  with  gamboge  atmospheres  behind  them, 
so  many  masses  of  rifle-gi'cen  trees  plunged  into  the  deej)est 
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shadow,  ill  tlir  midst  of  suiisliiny  plains,  tor  no  oiIki' 
reason  l)ut  Ix'caiisf  dark  and  li^lit  (■ontra--l  toL!i'th<  i-,  that 
a  sHi;ht  expression  of  satiety  may  he  |)ernntted  to  nu'. 
and  a  loiitiinii'  t'oi'  more  simpli-  natinv.  (hi  a  iiieat  staring 
theatre  such  [lietiires  may  do  \eiy  well  — you  aie  ol)ljged 
tlieie  to  seek  for  these  startHiiu  eontrasts  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  bhie  lights,  red  lights,  transpai'eiieies.  and  j)lenty  of 
drums  and  approjjriate  music,  the  scene  tluis  pre^^ented 
to  one  captivates  the  eye.  and  calls  dow  n  tliund(M'  from  the 
galleries. 

Hut  in  littl(^  (piiet  rooms,  on  sheets  of  ])a])er  of  a  yard 
sijuare,  siieh  monstrous  theatrical  eJfeets  are  sadly  painful. 
\' on  don't  mistake  I )ateh(^s  of  hrickdii^t  for  maidens'  hhishes, 
or  fancy  tiiat  tinfoil  is  diamonds,  or  re(|uire  to  he  s|»oken 
to  with  the  utmost  roar  of  the  lungs.  Why.  in  [)ainting, 
are  we  to  ha\  e  monstrous.  Hating,  hiiiry  Lane  tricks  and 
claptra])s  put  in  pract  ice.  w  hen  a  (|ui(  1«  r  style  is.  a^  1  fancy, 
so  intinitely  moic  charming  '.' 

There  is  no  use  in  mentioning  the  names  of  jiersons  who 
are  guilty  of  the  above  ciimes  :  litit  let  us  say  who  is  iidl 
guilty,  and  that  is  L).  Cox.  ujion  w  ho>e  ([iiiet  landscai)es, 
moist  grass,  cool  trees,  the  ri'freshed  eye  rests  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  after  it  has  been  perjilexed  and  daz/led 
elsewhere.  May  we  atkl  an  hundjie  wish  that  this  excellent 
])ainter  will  remain  out  of  doors,  amidst  such  quiet  scenes 
as  he  loves,  and  not  busy  liimself  with  (Mithicism,  middle- 
agei.sm,  and  the  jiainting  of  (piainl  interioi's  ".'  'i'lieic  are 
a  dozen  artists,  of  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius,  w  ho  can  excel 
him  at  the  ai'chitet'tura!  work.  There  is.  for  instance, 
.Ml'.  Xash.  who  is  impro\ing  yearly,  and  whose  ))ictures  aic 
not  only  most  dexterously  sketched.  I)ut  contain  numberless 
little  episodes,  in  the  shape  of  groiijis  of  figures,  t  hat  are  full 
of  grace  aiid  feeling.  There  is  .Mr.  Haghe.  too,  of  the  lower 
house  ;    but  of  him  anon. 

To  show  how  ill  an<l  how  well  a  man  may  |)aint  at  the 
.same  time,  the  public  may  look  at  a  couple  of  draw  ings  by 
J.  Xash. — one.  the  interior  of  a  church  ;  iIk'  othei'.  a  plain 
landscajie  :  both  of  which  are  executed  with  excessive, 
almost  childish  iiideiiess.  and  are  yet  excellent,  as  being 
close  copies  of  the  be^t  of  all  draw  ing-mastei>-.  Nature: 
and  Mr.  liar  ret  t .  w  ho  has  lately  w  rit  ten  a  liook  for  st  iident  s, 
tells  them  \'ery  sagaciously  na/  to  copy  the  manner  of  any 
master.   houcNcr  much   he    ma\'    be    in    the    mode.      Some 
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there  are,  fashionable  instructors  in  the  art  of  water- 
colouring,  of  wliom,  indeed,  a  man  had  better  not  learn 
at  any  price  ;  nay,  were  they  to  offer  a  guinea  per  lesson, 
instead  of  modestly  demanding  the  same,  the  reader 
should  be  counselled  not  to  accept  of  their  instructions. 

See  in  what  a  different  school  Mr.  Hunt  works,  and  what 
marvellous  effects  he  produces  !  There  is  a  small  picture 
of  an  interior  by  him  (to  which  the  blue  ticket,  having  the 
pretty  word  sold  written  on  it,  is  not  fixed)  that,  as  a 
copy  of  nature,  is  a  perfect  miracle.  No  De  Hooghe  was 
ever  better,  more  airy  and  sunshiny.  And  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  this  extraordinary  picture  is,  that  the 
artist  has  not  produced  his  effect  of  excessive  brilliancy  by 
any  violent  contrasting  darkness  ;  but  the  whole  picture  is 
light  ;  the  sunshine  is  in  every  corner  of  the  room  :  and 
this  drawing  remains  unsold,  while  Dash,  and  Blank,  and 
Asterisk  have  got  off  all  theirs.  The  large  head  of  the  black 
girl  is  painted  with  wonderful  power  ;  in  water-colours,  we 
have  scarcely  seen  anything  so  vigorous.  The  boys  and 
virgins  are,  as  usual,  admirable  ;  the  lad  with  the  bottle, 
he  reading  ballads  in  the  barn,  and  the  red,  ragged,  brick- 
dust-coloured,  brigand-looking  fellow,  especially  good.  In 
a  corner  is  a  most  astonishing  young  gentleman,  with  a  pan 
of  milk  :  he  is  stepping  forward  full  into  your  face  ;  and 
has  seen  something  in  it  which  has  caused  him  to  spill  his 
milk  and  look  dreadfully  frightened.  Every  man  who  is 
worth  a  fig,  as  he  comes  up  to  this  picture  bursts  out 
a-laughing^ie  can't  help  himself ;  you  hear  a  dozen  such 
laughs  in  the  course  of  your  visit.  Why  does  this  little 
drawing  so  seize  hold  of  the  beholder,  and  cause  him  to  roar  ? 
There  is  the  secret  :  the  painter  has  got  the  soul  of  comedy 
in  him — the  undefinable  humorous  genius.  Happy  is  the 
man  avIio  possesses  that  drawing  :  a  man  must  laugh  if  he 
were  taking  his  last  look  at  it  before  being  hanged. 

Mr.  Taylor's  flowing  pencil  has  produced  several  pieces 
of  delightful  colour  ;  but  we  are  led  bitterly  to  deplore  the 
use  of  that  fatal  white-lead  pot,  that  is  clogging  and  blacken- 
ing the  pictures  of  so  many  of  the  water-colour  painters 
nowadays.  His  large  picture  contains  a  great  deal  of  this 
white  mud,  and  has  lost,  as  we  fancy,  in  consequence,  much 
of  that  liquid,  mellow  tone  for  which  his  works  are  remark- 
able. The  retreating  figures  in  this  picture  are  beautiful  ; 
the  horses  are  excellently  painted,  with  as  much  dexterous 
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bi'illiancv  of  cnlour  as  onv  sees  in  the  oil  pictuit's  of  Landseer. 
If  the  aitiatciir  wants  to  sec  how  fai'  transparent  cohnir 
will  go,  what  lich  clfcct  may  he  pioducccl  hy  it,  how  little 
necessary  it  is  to  ])laster  drawings  with  Hakes  of  white,  let 
him  examine  the  haekgr-ound  of  the  design,  repiesenting 
a  ])age  asleej)  on  a  eliair.  than  which  nothing  can  he  more 
melodious  in  coloin-,  or  more  skilfully  and  naturally  i)ainted. 

In  the  beauty  galleiy  which  this  exhihition  usually 
furnish"-:,  there  is  Mr.  Ho-hter,  who  eontiihutes  his  usual 
specimens;  the  fair  Miss  Shar])e.  with  those  languishing- 
eyed  charmers  w  hom  the  world  itdmiit-s  ><)  much  ;  and  still 
more  to  our  taste,  a  sweet  |)i(tty  lady,  hy  Mi'.  Stone,  in  a 
hideous  diess.  with  upper- Benjamin  buttons;  a  couple 
of  very  graceful  and  delicate  heads  by  Wiight  ;  and  one 
beautiful  head,  a  poitrait  evidently,  by  (Vistall,  that  is 
])laced  very  modestly  in  a  cornei'  neai'  the  gromid — where 
such  a  drawing  should  be  ])laced,  of  course.  I)eing  vigorous, 
honest,  natural,  and  beautiful.  'I'his  aitist's  othei'  drawing 
— a  mysterious  sui)ie(t.  representing  ])iimaeval  .Scotchmen, 
rocks,  waterfalls,  a  catarai't  of  hulls,  and  othei'  strange 
things,  looks  like  a  ])icture  painted  in  a  dream.  Near  it 
hangs  Mr.  Mackenzie's  \iew  <»f  St.  Denis's  Cathedral,  that  is 
painted  with  great  caicfulness.  ami  is  \cry  true  to  nature. 
And  having  examined  this,  and  Mr.  Nark'y's  hne  gloom}' 
sketches,  you  shall  be  \u>  longer  detained  at  this  ])lace.  but 
walk  on  to  sim-  what  more  remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  New  \\'ater-(V)b)ur  Society,  I  think  it  may  be 
asserted  that  their  galleiy  contains  neither  such  good  nor 
such  l)a(l  di-awings  as  may  be  seen  in  the  senior  exhibition  ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  except  .Mi-.  fbiglie.  a  gentleman  who  in 
architectui'al  suhjects  has  a  m;tr\cllous  skill,  and  whose 
work  deser\'es  to  be  studied  by  all  persons  who  follow  the 
trade  of  water-colouring.  This  gentleman  appears  to  ha\(' 
a  profound  knowledge  (or  an  extraordinary  instinct)  of  his 
pi'ofession  as  an  architectuial  draughtsman.  There  are  no 
tricks,  no  cluinsy  plasteiing  of  white,  no  painful  niggling, 
nor  swaggering  affectation  of  boldness,  lie  seems  to  undei- 
stand  every  single  tone  and  line  which  he  lays  down  ;  and 
his  ])icture,  in  my  hnml)le  judgement,  contains  some  of 
the  x'cry  best  (jualitics  of  wliicli  this  hiancli  of  painting 
is  capal)le.  ^ On  cannot  produce  by  any  cond)ination  of 
water-colours  such  elfects  as  may  be  had  from  oil,  such 
lichness  and  dept  h  of  t  one.  such  pleasing  variety  of  texture, 
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as  gums  and  varnishes  will  give  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  beauties  peculiar  to  the  art,  which  the  oil- 
painter  caimot  arrive  at, — such  as  air,  brightness,  coolness, 
and  tlatness  of  surface  ;  points  wliich  painters  understand 
and  can  speak  of  a  great  deal  better  than  amateur  writers 
and  readers.  Why  will  the  practitioners,  then,  be  so  am- 
bitious ?  Why  strive  after  effects  that  are  only  to  be  got 
imperfectly  at  best,  and  at  the  expense  of  qualities  far  more 
valuable  and  pleasing  ?  There  are  some  aspiring  individuals 
who  will  strive  to  play  a  whole  band  of  music  off  a  guitar, 
or  to  perform  the  broadsword  exercise  with  a  rapier, — mon- 
strous attempts,  that  the  moral  critic  must  lift  up  his  voice 
to  reprehend.  Valuable  instruments  are  guitars  and 
smallswords  in  themselves,  the  one  for  making  pleasant 
small  music,  the  other  for  drilling  small  holes  in  the  human 
person  ;  but  let  the  professor  of  each  art  do  his  agreeable 
duty  in  his  own  line,  nor  strive  with  his  unequal  weapons 
to  conipete  A\'ith  persons  who  have  greater  advantages. 
Indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  the  works  of  a  skilful  water- 
colour  painter  of  figures,  Avithout  regretting  that  he  had  not 
taken  to  oil,  which  would  allow  him  to  put  forth  all  the 
vigour  of  which  he  was  capable.  For  works,  however,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Haghe,  which  are  not  finished  pictures,  but 
admirable  finished  sketches,  water  is  best ;  and  we  wish 
that  his  brethren  followed  his  manner  of  using  it.  Take 
warning  by  these  remarks,  O  Mr.  Absolon  !  Your  interiors 
have  been  regarded  by  Titmarsh  with  much  pleasure,  and 
deserve  at  his  hands  a  great  deal  of  commendation.  Mr. 
Absolon,  we  take  it,  has  been  brought  up  in  a  French 
school — there  are  many  traces  of  foreign  manner  in  him  ; 
his  figures,  for  instance,  are  better  costumed  than  those  of 
our  common  English  artists.  Look  at  the  little  sketch 
which  goes  by  the  laconic  title  of '  Jump.'  Let  Mrs.  Seyfi"artii 
come  and  look  at  it  before  she  paints  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
figures  again,  and  she  will  see  whsit  an  air  of  life  and  authen- 
ticity the  designer  has  thrown  into  his  work.  Several 
larger  pieces  by  Mr.  Absolon,  in  which  are  a  face — is  it  the 
artist's  own,  by  any  chance  ? — (We  fancy  that  we  have  a 
knack  at  guessing  a  portrait  of  an  artist  by  himself,  having 
designed  about  five  thousand  such  in  our  own  experience, — 
'  Portrait  of  a  Painter,'  '  A  Gentleman  in  a  Vandyke  Dress,' 
'  A  Brigand,'  '  A  Turkish  Costume,'  and  so  on  :  they  are 
someliow  always  rejected  by  tliose  cursed  Academicians) — 
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hut  to  lotiiin  to  Ahsdldti.  whom  we  have  left  hauLiiiii;  "p  all 
this  time  oil  the  luaiich  oi  a  scntfiicc.  lie  lia>  taken  hiiucly 
t<i  the  hixly-cdldur  .system  within  the  last  twehc  iiiduths. 
and  small  ^ood  has  it  doiu-  him.  Tiic  accessories  df  his 
])ietiites  are  ]>ainted  with  much  vigour  and  feeliiio  of  cdlom. 
are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  heietofore — a  great  deal  to(j 
strong  for  the  figures  themselves  ;  and  the  figures  being 
painted  ehiefiy  in  transjiareiit  colour,  will  iidt  liear  the 
atmosphere  of  distempei'  hy  which  they  are  suridunded. 
Tlie  picture  of  '  The  Bachelor  "  is  excellent  in  ])oiiit  of  effect 
and  justness  of  colom-. 

Mr.  Corbould  is  a  gentleman  w  ho  must  be  mentioned  w  ith 
a  great  deal  of  praise.  His  large  drawing  of  the  "  C  anteibury 
Pilgrims  at  the  Tat)ard  "  is  vrvy  gay  and  s])arkling:  and  the 
artist  shows  that  he  possesses  a  genuine  ant iipiarian  or 
W'altei'-Scottish  s])irit.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  jieople  aic  all 
so  uncommon  handsome.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  his  ladies  wear 
such  inieommonly  low  dresses — they  did  not  wear  such 
(according  to  the  best  authorities)  in  ('haiicei's  time  :  and 
even  if  they  did.  Mi',  ('orl)ould  had  nuicli  tx'tter  give  them 
a  little  more  cloth,  which  costs  nothing,  and  wmild  spare 
much  |)ainful  blushing  to  modest  men  like — never  mind 
whom.  But  this  is  a  moral  truth  :  nothing  is  sd  easy  to 
see  in  a  ])ainter  as  a  certain  inclinatidii  tdwards  naughtiness, 
which  we  press-Jose])lis  are  bound  to  cry  fie  at.  ('oxer 
them  up.  Mr.  Corboukl — muslin  is  the  word  :  but  of  this 
no  more.  Whei'e  the  })ainter  departs  fiom  his  line  of  beauty, 
his  faces  have  c-onsiderable  humour  and  character.  The 
whole  of  the  pilgrim  grou]).  as  he  has  de])icted  it.  is  e.xceed- 
inglv  ])ictures(jue.  It  might  be  painted  with  a  little  more 
st length,  and  a  good  deal  less  tinical  t rilling  with  t he  |ieiici!  : 
Idit  of  these  manual  errors  the  jiainter  will  no  doubt  <jet  the 
better  as  his  ))iactice  and  e.xpeiiciice  increase. 

Hei'e  is  a  large  and  interesting  iiictiiic  by  .Mr.  W'aireii.  of 
the  Pasha  of  lyixypt  in  the  middle  of  the  Nubian  deseit, 
surrounch'd  by  pi])e-bearers  and  caiiiels.  and  taking  his  cii]) 
of  coffee.  Tlu're  is  much  chaiaiter  both  in  the  tigiii'es  and 
scenery.  A  slight  sketch  by  the  same  artist,  '  The  King  in 
Thule,'  is  very  pictty.  and  would  make  a  \'cry  good  |)ictui-e. 

Ml'.  Bright  is  an  artist  of  w  liom  we  do  not  before  icmeiiiber 
to  have  heaid.  His  pictures  are  ehietly  cfVects  df  sunset 
and  moonlight  :  of  tdd  crtnnli  a  cdldur  as  rcLiards  sun  and 
iiiddii.  but   [iielty  and  skilful  in  dthei   puiiils    and  df  a  style 
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that  strikes  us  as  almost  new.  Tlie  manner  of  a  French 
artist,  M.  ColUgnon,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Bright. 
The  cool  parts  of  his  pictures  are  excellent ;  but  he  has 
dangerous  dealings  with  gamboge  and  orange,  pigments 
with  the  use  of  whicli  a  painter  is  bound  to  be  uncommonly- 
cautious.  Look  at  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  taken  to  them 
until  they  have  driven  him  quite  wild.  If  there  be  any 
Emperor  of  the  Painters,  he  should  issue  '  a  special  edict ' 
against  the  gamboge-dealers : — 'tis  a  deleterious  drug. 
'  Hasten,  hasten,'  Mr.  Bright ;  '  obey  with  trembling,'  and 
have  a  care  of  gamboge  henceforth. 

For  the  rest  of  the  artists  at  this  place,  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Hicks  has  not  been  quite  so  active  this  year  as 
formerly  ;  Mr.  Boys  has  some  delightful  drawings  in  his 
style  of  art  ;  and  for  the  curious  there  is,  moreover,  a  second- 
hand Cattermole,  a  sham  Prout,  a  pseudo-Bently,  and  a 
small  double  of  Cox,  whose  works  are  to  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  Miss  Corbould  has  a  pretty  picture. 
Mr.  Duncan's  drawings  exhibit  considerable  skill  and  fidelity 
to  nature.  And  here  we  must  close  our  list  of  the  juniors, 
whose  exhibition  is  very  well  worth  the  shilUng  which  all 
must  pay  who  would  enter  their  pretty  gallery. 

We  have  been  through  a  number  of  picture-galleries,  and 
cannot  do  better  than  go  and  visit  a  gentleman  who  has 
a  gallery  of  his  own,  containing  only  one  picture.  We 
mean  Mr.  Danby,  with  his '  Deluge,'  now  visible  in  Piccadilly. 
Every  person  in  London  will  no  doubt  go  and  see  this  ; 
artists,  because  the  treatment  and  effect  of  the  picture  are 
extraordinarih^  skilful  and  broad  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  moved  by  the  awful 
tragedy  which  is  here  laid  before  them.  The  work  is  full  of 
the  strongest  dramatic  interest ;  a  vast  performance, 
grandly  treated,  and  telUng  in  a  wonderful  way  its  solemn 
awful  tale.  Mr.  Danby  has  given  a  curious  description  of 
it  to  our  liand  ;  and  from  this  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  is  the  design  and  treatment  of  the  piece. 

The  general  idea  of  the  picture  is  founded  on  a  supposition  that 
a  comet,  which  appears  in  the  centre  at  the  top,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  it  illuminates  the  scene  with  a  bright 
phosphoric  light,  which  overpowers  the  setting  sun,  already  obscured 
by  falling  rain.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator,  in  the  distance,  are  a  few 
domes  of  a  city  still  appearing  above  the  waters,  from  which  the 
inhaliitants  have  flown  to  the  highest  rocks  within  their  reach  in 
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the  vicinity.  Imt  wlicrc  llicy  arc  soon  o^'l^^.•lk(■n  liy  (lie  lisiiiii  tlood. 
On  tlic  liglit  the  mountains  aiX'  ilclugi  d  with  watci'.  wliirh  falls 
from  the  lu-avcns  (■ondcnscd  into  solid  inass(  s  in  Iho  form  of 
tremendous  \\atcr-s])outs  ;  and,  as  lluy  di  s(  (  r.d  over  precipices, 
they  carry  uitli  them  immense  frai;ni(  nts  of  the  mountains. 

The  situation  of  tiie  spectator  is  suj)posed  to  In  on  a  heijiht,])cneath 
a.  higher  range  of  mountains,  a  part  of  which  is  seen  on  thi'  light  of 
the  pictuie.  declining  in  shelving  ])reei]>ices  towaids  the  |)lain,  to 
which  in  perspective  it  runs,  immediately  Ixfore  him,  in  the  nearest 
j)art  of  the  scene,  is  a  small  ravine,  which  sejiarales  him  fiom  a 
towering  mass  of  splinter-broken  rocks  (which  foi  m  a  i  ude  and 
l)arren  middk-  distance),  heyond  whose  summits  the  country 
declines  less  wildly  to  the  |)lain,  wlu're  is  situated,  near  the  horizon 
on  the  left,  a  ('rand  antediluvian  eitv. 
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Through  tuigid  cloiuls  and  whirling  columns  of  falling  rain,  the 
struggling  sun,  as  though  in  tears,  throws  his  last  fond  look  uj)on 
the  dying  world  ;  setting  ne\cr  to  rise  more  to  the  teeming  inhalii- 
tants  of  the  city.  \Vra])})ed  in  liis  crimson  mantle,  and  shrouded  in 
the  black  and  mystic  curtains  of  the  mourning  skies,  he  sinks 
behind  the  once  ])roud  dome,  whose  golden  sculptured  front  so  long 
had  glittered  in  his  noontide  blaze. 

The  blooming  jtlain  around,  rich  without  cultivation,  where  once 
sweet-scented  groves  of  blossoms  and  fiuit  lu.xuriantly  t\\ined,now 
lies  deep  sunk  beneath  the  raging  and  swelling  ocean, — the  great 
deep!  'whose  fountains  are  1)rokcn  up.'  Wildly  the  loosened  waters 
rush  u\nm  the  ])lain  :  they  spread-  they  lisc— they  mount  above 
the  eit}'  walls,  buisting  the  grand  yvt  little  bariiers  of  man  :  while 
fiercely  now  the,  rush,  in  eddying  currents,  thi'ough  the  dejieoplcd 
streets.     This,  tlie  nuunent,  the  picture  re])resents. 


The  .Almighty's  Ncngeance  is  at  hand  ;  \\  ho  can  escape  his  wrath  ? 
I\Ian  is  against  man  ;  frieiulslii|i  is  no  moic  ;  the  loveliness  of 
woman,  the  innocence  of  childhood,  or  the  low  moan  of  sulTering 
age,  no  longer  gain  the  sigh  of  |iily  or  of  lovi'  ; — fear  or  rage  alone 
])ossess  the  human  breast. 

The  towering  rock,  which  foiins  the  centre  middle  ilistanee  of 
the  picture,  is  the  nearest  refuge  to  the  inadtlcning  crowd.  J>lindly, 
and  with  giant  strength,  they  scale  its  splintered  sides  ;  in  masses, 
like  the  gaining  waters,  wiKlly  they  urge  their  course  u])on  the  side 
the  most  accessible.  Exhausted  at  the  numient  they  icach  the 
object  of  their  hope,  they  sink,  while  otlu'rs  mount  over  piles  of 
fellow-men,  yet  mount  they  to  their  death.  The  t.i))  is  full,  vwn 
more  than  full,  while  yet  tlicy  climb  ainl  gra]iple  with  those  above 
in  deadly  struggle  for  a  moment's  resting-place.  Alas!  they  .see 
not,  that  on  the  narrow  surface  of  the  elilf  above  is  piled  a  horrid 
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rocking  masss  of  human  forms,  of  life  and  dcatli.  mIictc  Ihc  smothtT- 
ing  groan,  deep  buried,  is  unheard,  and  the  wild  cry  of  those  above 
is  more  unheeded. 

Tlie  ponderous  giant,  amid  the  crowd  above,  presents  his  matchless 
shoulders  against  the  increasing  mass,  his  foot  and  arms  against  the 
rock.  In  vain  are  women,  young  and  delicate  of  frame,  witli  their 
more  tender  infants,  crushed  to  silence  against  his  broad  unyielding 
muscles.  The  solid  rock  gives  way,  and  all  the  chnging,  trembling 
mass  of  human  life  upon  it  falls  precipitately  to  the  whirling  tiood 
below. 

The  waters  gain, — resistlessly  they  rush,  bursting  each  rocky 
barrier,  that  for  a  moment  may  resist  their  course,  rolling  huge 
fragments  of  the  mountain's  side,  Avith  forest  trees,  that  crash  and 
snap  as  twigs  in  the  mighty  torrent's  force,  sinking  or  rising  to  the 
boiling  surface  of  the  flood  :  the  broken  trees  are  swept  along,  their 
tops  and  roots  alternately  uppermost, — still  offering  to  the  droA\ning 
man  a  false  and  fatal  aid. 

In  the  middle  of  the  composition  is  a  group  of  lately-fallen  rocks, 
which  the  painter  has  attempted  to  express  by  the  trees  they  have 
entangled  and  broken  in  their  fall,  occasioned  by  earthquake,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  accompanied  the  Deluge.  These  rocks  ha\'c 
fallen  in  such  a  ])osition  as  to  serve  as  a  species  of  flight  of  steps  to 
the  crowd  who  have  gained  the  height,  and  are  now  occupied  by 
a  few  feeble  stragglers,  that  still  urge  on  their  Aveary  and  useless 
flight.  Here  a  few  incidents  of  the  heart-rending  distress  of  mothers 
for  their  darling  offspring,  or  children  for  their  parents,  may  appear, 
as  these  were  with  the  first,  and  must  remain  the  last  of  ties  upon 
the  human  heart. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  picture,  on  the  left,  is  a  portion  of  a  large 
tree,  which  still  remains  rooted  in  the  earth,  but  trembles  to  its  fall 
in  the  rush  of  waters  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  momentary 
refuge  to  hundreds  of  beings,  before  the  waters  had  gained  their 
present  height  ;  but,  from  the  weight  above,  the  stem  has  broken 
midway,  and  with  its  struggling,  writhing  charge,  the  upper  half  is 
swept  along  the  roaring  flood. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  picture,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  a  strangling  lion,  are  entangled  in  the  broken  trees 
that  are  preciiiitated  down  the  current  :  and  on  the  right,  floating 
on  a  hastily  constructed  raft,  are  the  lifeless  bodies  of  a  giant  and 
a  female  (crushed  by  a  fallen  tree),  over  whose  pallid  forms  weeps 
an  Angel  of  Light,  who,  though  not  involved  in  the  ruin,  may, 
with  a  heart  of  heavenly  mould,  drop  a  tear  of  more  than  diamond 
purity  and  brightness  over  that  once  divine  and  glorious  human 
race,  once  bright  as  he,  and  who  were  still  so  beautiful,  though 
fallen,  that  the  '  Sons  of  God  saw  that  the  Daughters  of  Men  were 
fair,  and  chose  from  amongst  them  such  as  they  loved.' 

This  episode  of  tlie  angel  is  the  sole  part  of  the  jucture 
with  whieh  we  should  be  disposed  to  quarrel ;   but  the  rest, 
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wliicli  lias  hccii  cxrcllciitly  tlcM-iilicd  in  the  <|Urci'.  wild 
\\(ir(l>  (if  the  artist,  is  ically  as  Lnaiid  and  inaLniiticnit  a 
(■(iiiccptinii  as  cNci  we  saw.  Why  Pou.-siii's  famous  jiictuir 
iif  an  iiiiuidali'iii  has  lircn  called  "  The  l)cluLr«'.  I  iicxcr 
muld  undcistaiid  :  it  is  oiily  a  \(ty  small  and  parti.d 
(h'luL'c.  Tlicaitist  has  !j:ciiiu>  cmtuuh.  if  any  artist  cvcrhad. 
1(1  ha\c  r.Xfcntcd  a  work  far  mere  vast  an<l  ti-(>m('nd(ius  ; 
nor  docs  his  ])i(tnic  at  the  Louxtc.  nor  Tnrncr's  •  |)clni_'c  . 
nof  .Maitin's  noj  any  that  we  ha\c  cxci- seen,  at  all  stand  a 
competition,  with  this  cxtiaoidinaiy  j)cifoi mancc  of  -Mr. 
Danhy.  He  has  painted  ///'  pictuic  of  "  The  Dcluj^c  "  :  we 
ha\-e  hefoie  oni'  eyes  still  the  ark  in  the  midst  of  the  luin 
tloati.Mi:  calm  and  hmcly.  the  (^rcat  l)lack  cataracts  of  water 
]touiinu  down,  the  mad  lush  of  the  miseiahle  people  clam- 
i)crin;i  uj)  the  locks: — notliiiiL^  can  he  finei-  than  theA\a_\in 
Miiich  the  aitist  has  painted  the  jiictmc  in  all  its  inmimei- 
al)le  tletails.  and  we  ho]ie  to  heat  that  hi>  room  will  lie 
liouily  crowded,  an.d  hi>  great  lalioui'  and  genius  lewaixled 
in  some  degree. 

Let  Us  take  >oiiic  rot  after  licholding  this  picture.  an<l 
what  place  i>  cooler  and  more  (juiet  than  the  Suftolk  Street 
(^alleiy".'  If  la.t  i-emaikahle  for  any  ]'icture>  of  extia- 
ordinary  merit,  it  is  at  least  to  be  ])iaised  as  a  place  singu- 
larly favourable  to  meditation.  It  is  a  sweet,  calm  solitude, 
lighted  from  the  to])  with  convenient  blinds  to  kee])  out  the 
sun.  Jf  you  ha\"e  an  assignation,  bid  your  mistress  to  come 
hither,  there  I-  nly  a  dund)  ^e(•l(■tary  in  the  room:  and 
sitting,  like  the  man  in.  '/'//(  Anihuni  Siijhts.  ]ierpetuall>' 
befoic  a  great  book,  in  which  he  jiore>.  This  wonld  be  a 
grand  place  to  hatch  a  conspiiacy.  to  avoid  a  dun.  to  write 
an  epic  poem.  SoiiU'thing  ail>  the  place!  What  is  it  ': — 
what  kee})s  the  peo])le  away,  and  gi\i'>  the  moiu'y-taker  in 
his  box  a  gloomy,  lonely  sinecuic  ':  Ala>.  and  alas  !  not 
even  Mr.  Haydon's  "  Samson  Agomstes  "  is  strong  enough 
to  ])ull  the  peo))le  in. 

And  yet  this  picture  is  wortli  going  to  sec.  ^  on  may 
here  take  c^eeasion  to  rcmaik  the  truth  of  Mr.  \  orke's 
astute  remark  about  another  celebiated  aitist.  and  see  how- 
bad  a  ])ainter  is  this  great  trn't<  r  of  histoiical  paint  ings.  Mr. 
llaydou.  Thei'e  is  an  acconnt  in  some  of  the  late  papers — 
from  .\merica.  of  coinse— of  a  rcmaikably  fal  Ixiy.  three 
\ears  old.   Ii\c  feet   six  liiLili     willi  a   line  l>a>s  \oice,  and  a 
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handsome  beard  and  whiskers.  Much  such  a  hero  is  this 
Samson, — a  great  red  chubby-cheeked  monster,  looldng  at 
you  Avith  the  most  earnest,  mild,  dull  eyes  in  the  world, 
and  twisting  about  a  brace  of  ropes,  as  he  comes  sprawling 
forwards.  Sprawling  backwards  is  a  Delilah — such  a 
Delilah,  with  such  an  arm,  ^\'ith  such  a  dress,  on  such  a  sofa, 
with  such  a  set  of  ruffians  behind  her  !  The  picture  is 
perfectly  amazing  ?  Is  this  the  author  of  the  '  Judgement 
of  Solomon  '  ? — the  restorer  or  setter  up  of  the  great  style 
of  painting  in  this  country  ?  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is 
not  only  faulty,  but  bad  and  careless  as  can  be.  It  never 
was  or  could  be  in  nature  ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  the  drawing  is 
executed  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  slov^enly,  that  one 
wonders  to  behold  it.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  a  chef  d'ecole 
condescends  to  send  forth  a  picture  to  the  public  ?  Would 
he  have  his  scholars  finish  no  more  and  draw  no  better  V 
Look  at  a  picture  of  '  Milton  and  his  Daughters,'  the  same 
subject  which  Sir  A.  Callcott  has  treated  in  the  Academy, 
which  painters  will  insist  upon  treating,  so  profoundly  in- 
teresting does  it  seem  to  be.  Mr.  Haydon's  '  Milton  '  is 
playing  on  the  organ,  and  turning  his  blind  eyes  towards 
the  public  with  an  expression  that  is  absolutely  laughable. 
A  buxom  wench  in  huge  gigot  sleeves  stands  behind  the 
chair,  another-  is  at  a  table  A\Titing.  The  draperies  of  the 
ladies  are  mere  smears  of  colour  ;  in  the  foreground  hes 
a  black  cat  or  dog,  a  smudge  of  lamp-black,  in  which  the 
painter  has  not  condescended  to  draw  a  figure.  The  chair 
of  the  poetical  organ-player  is  a  similar  lump  of  red  and 
brown  ;  nor  is  the  conception  of  the  picture,  to  our  thinking, 
one  whit  better  than  the  execution.  If  this  be  the  true 
style  of  art,  there  is  another  great  work  of  the  kind  at  the 
Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill,  M'hich  had  better  be  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  has,  as  usual,  chosen  this  retired  spot  to 
exhibit  a  very  great  number  of  pictures.  There  is  much 
good  in  almost  aU  of  these.  The  children  especially  are 
painted  with  great  truth  and  sweetness  of  expression,  but 
we  never  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  extra- 
ordinary dirtiness  of  the  colour.  Here  are  ladies'  dresses 
which  look  as  if  they  had  served  for  May-day,  and  arms 
and  shoulders  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  Cinderella. 
Once  in  a  way  the  artist  shows  he  can  paint  a  clean  face, 
such  an  one  is   that  of  a  child  in  the  little  room  ;    it  is 
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(•harming,  it'  the  aitisl  did  l)Ut  know  il.  how  iiiiuh  iiiuic 
ehaiiniiig  for  tjciiig  clean  !  A  very  good  pictnrc  of  a  .sulijrct 
somewhat  similar  to  those  whirli  Mj  .  liuilstone  lo\es  to 
paint,  is  Mr.  Bueknei's  '  I'easants  of  8ura  in  the  Regno 
di  Napoli.'  The  artist  has  seen  the  works  of  Leo])uld 
Robert,  and  profited  evidt-ntly  by  the  stndy  of  them. 

Not  far  from  this  is  a   performance  embellished  with  a 
brace  of  poetical  ([uotation.s,  by  Mr.  »Stewart  : 

1^(1  !  (Ill   tile   stiaml   llic    Indian   lunthci    kiiccl.^. 
And  til   the   fcr\  id  skie^^  hei    players   pn;tci>. 
That   her  gone  cherub  may  inhabit   there. 

— A  nun. 


Lo  I  yon   Ihahniin  mother  kneeling 

l?y  the  sacred  liver's  \crge  ; 
Mark  her  (k'cj)  iuij)a.ssioncd  feeling 

W'aihng   iortli   her  infant's  tlirge  ! 

l>hc  has  watched  it.   when   the  dawning 

Found   licr   by  the  (uinges'   side  : 
Until  now.   advancing  morning. 

Rolls  along  its  swelling  tide. 

Onward  rolls.  l)u(   (|uick  returning. 

Sweeps  her  cherished  charge  away  ; 
And   that    siciie   lur  bosom    buininji. 

She   hath   kiieh    lier  down   to   pray. 

.\nd  the  j)ieture.  it  must  honestly  he  confessed,  is  woitliy 
of  the  poetry  Some  portraits  by  the  same  artist  iue 
executed  in  a  miicli  more  satisfactorx   manner. 

Concerning  other  artists  wIksc  woiks  aj)peai  in  this 
gallery,  we  should  s])eak  fa\'ouiably  of  Mi.  O'Xeill.  who 
has  two  pretty  ])icturi's.  of  a  coujile  of  animal  pieces,  *  A 
Pony  and  Cows."  by  Mi-.  Sosi.  and  of  a  pictty  picture  f)y 
Mr.  Elmore,  a  vast  deal  better  than  his  great  Px'ckel  |ier- 
formaiiee  l)efore  alluded  (o.  Mr.  Toinkins  has  some 
!>kilful  street-scenes  :  and  Mr.  Holland,  a  large,  law,  clext'r 
picture  of  Milan  Cathedral.  And  so  farew(il  to  this  (piict 
spot,  and  let  us  take  a  p 'cp  at  the  Ihilish  (Gallery,  wliere 
a  whole  I'oom  is  dexoted  lo  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Hilton, 
the  late  Academician. 

A  man's  sketches  and  his  pictures  should  iic\cr  be 
exhibited  together  :  the  sketches  iii\  ai  iably  kill  t  he  pit  t  ures  : 
are  far  more  vigttrous.  masterly,  and  cllcctixc.  Some  of 
tho.se    hanging    here,    chielly    subjects    from    .Spen>er,    are 
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excellent,  indeed  ;  and  fine  in  drawing,  colour,  and  compo- 
sition. The  decision  and  spirit  of  the  sketch  disappear 
continually  in  the  finished  piece,  as  any  one  may  see  in 
examining  the  design  for  '  Comus,'  and  the  large  picture 
afterwards,  the  '  Two  Amphitrites,'  and  many  others. 
Were  the  sketches,  however,  removed,  the  beholder  would 
be  glad  to  admit  the  great  feeling  and  grace  of  the  pictures, 
and  the  kindly  poetical  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  works 
of  the  master.  Besides  the  Hiltons,  the  picture -lover  has 
here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine  Virgin  by  Juho  Romano, 
and  a  most  noble  one  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  than  which 
I  never  saw  anything  more  majestically  beautiful.  The 
simpering  beauties  of  some  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Raphael 
school,  many  painters  are  successful  in  imitating.  See, 
O  ye  painters  !  how  in  IVIichael  Angelo  strength  and  beauty 
are  liere  combined,  wonderful  chastity  and  grace,  humihty, 
and  a  grandeur  almost  divine.  The  critic  must  have  a  care 
as  he  talks  of  these  pictures,  liowever,  for  his  words  straight- 
way begin  to  grow  turgid  and  pompous  ;  and,  lo  !  at  the 
end  of  his  lines,  the  picture  is  not  a  wliit  better  described 
than  before. 

And  now  having  devoted  space  enough  to  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  these  different  galleries  and  painters,  I  am 
come  to  the  important  part  of  this  paper — viz.  to  my  Essay 
on  the  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  Kingdom,  my  Pro- 
posals for  the  General  Improvement  of  Public  Taste,  and 
my  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Young  Artists. 

In  the  first  place,  I  propose  that  Government  should 
endow  a  college  for  painters,  where  they  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  good  literary  education,  without  M'liich  artists 
M'ill  never  prosper.  I  propose  that  lectures  should  be  read, 
examinations  held,  and  prizes  and  exhibitions  given  to 
students  ;  that  professorships  should  be  instituted,  and — 
and  a  president  or  lord  rector  appointed,  with  a  baronetcy, 
a  house,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year.  This  place,  of 
course,  will  be  offered  to  Michael  Angelo  Tit 

Mr.  Titmarsh's  paper  came  to  us  exactly  as  the  reader 
here  sees  it.  His  contribution  had  been  paid  for  in  advance, 
and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  tlie  pubHc  should  be  deprived 
of  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  valuable  ira.rt  of  it.  He  has 
never  been  heard  of  since  the  first  day  of  June.  He  was 
seen  on  that  day  pacing  ^A'aterloo  Bridge  for  two  hours  ; 
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hut  wlietlu'i;  lie  ])lini^M'(l  into  the  livci'.  or  tixik  iuhaiitauc 
of  the  8te^ani-l)oat  and  went  down  it  only,  we  catiiiot  state. 
Why  this  artich>  was  ii)coii]])lctr.  the  follow  in <_f  (lociunciit 
■will,  perhaps,  show.  It  is  the  woik  of  the  waitef  at  Mor- 
land\s  Hotel,  where  the  eeeentiii'  and  unha])i)v  ueutleinan 
resided. 

STATE.MKXT   \'.\   .MIIS.    i;Aitl!Ai;.\ 

'  On  the  eveiiini!;  of  the  'ioth  of  May,  Anay  Domino  1840, 
Mr.  Mike  Titniash  eame  into  cuir  house  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  dehiriuni,  drest  in  a  new  coat,  a  new  bloo  satting 
hankysher.  a  new  wife  at,  and  ])olislit  jijjannd  l)oots,  all  of 
which  he'd  l>ot  sins  he  went  out  after  diiuiei  :  nor  did  he 
bring  any  of  his  old  eloxcs  hack  with  him.  though  lie'd 
often  said.  "  Barbara.""  says  he  to  me.  ""  when  Mi'.  Frasier 
})ays  me  my  money,  and  1  git  new  ones,  you  shall  have 
these  as  your  retpiisites  :  ""  that  was  his  veiy  words,  thof 
1  must  confess  1  don't  understand  the  same. 

'  He"d  had  dinner  and  coughy  before  he  went  :  and  we  all 
cumjeetured  that  he"d  been  somew  heic  partieklar.  for 
1  lieer'd  him  barging  with  a  cabman  from  Hollywell  Sti'eet, 
of  which  he  said  the  fair  was  only  hatepenee  :  but  Ix'ing 
ableeged  to  pay  a  shilling,  he  cust  and  swoar  horrybill. 

'  He  eame  in,  ordered  somi-  supjier,  laft  and  joakt  Mith 
the  gents  in  the  parlor,  and  showed  them  a  deal  of  money, 
which  some  of  the  gentlemen  was  so  good  as  to  purjxise  to 
borry  of  him. 

'  They  talked  about  liteiaryture  and  the  Hue  harts 
(which  is  both  much  used  l)v  our  gentlemen)  ;  and  Mr.  ^like 
Mas  very  merry.  Sjieeially  he  sung  them  a  song,  which  he 
ancored  hisself  foi'  twenty  minutes  :  and  ordered  a  bole  of 
our  }iunch,  which  is  chocked  against  his  skor  t(»  this  very 
day. 

'  Al)Out  twelve  o'clock  he  went  to  bed.  very  comfortable 
and  (piiet,  only  he  cooldnt  stand  on  his  legs  veiy  well,  and 
cooldnt  speak  much,  e.\ce|),  "  Frasier  for  ever  !  "  "'  All  of 
a  York  !  "  and  some  such  nonsense.  mIucIi  neither  me  nor 
George  nor  ]\Irs.  Stoaks  coiild  undeistand. 

'  "  What's  the  mattei-  ■.■'  "  says  Mrs.  Stokes.  "  liarbara,"' 
says  she  to  me.  "  has  he  taken  aiiythin  ?  "'  says  she. 

'  "Law  bless  you,  mum  !  "  says  I  (1  always  says.  Law 
bless  vou).  "a.-  I  am  a  ('Inistcn  woman,  and  liojic  to  be 
married,  he's  had  nothin  out  of  common."' 
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'  "  What  had  he  for  dinner  V  "  says  she,  as  if  she  didn't 
know. 

'  "  There  was  biled  salmon,"  says  I,  "  and  a  lialf-crown 
lobster  in  soss  (bless  us  if  he  left  so  much  as  a  clor  or  tisspun- 
ful  !),  boil  pork  and  peace  puddn,  and  a  secknd  course  of 
beef  steak  and  onions,  cole  plumpuddn,  maccarony,  and 
after \\ards  cheese  and  sallat." 

'  "  I  don't  mean  that,"  says  she.  "  What  was  his  liquors, 
or  bavyrage  '!  " 

'  "  T^\■o  Guineas's  stouts  ;  old  madeira,  one  pint ;  port, 
half  a  ditto  ;  four  tumlers  of  niggus  ;  and  three  cole  brandy 
and  Mater,  and  sigars." 

'  "  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  says  Mrs.  Stokes,  "  and  spends 
his  money  freely,  that  I  declare." 

'  "  I  wish  he'd  ony  pay  it,"  says  I  to  Mrs.  Stokes,  says  I. 
"  He's  lived  in  our  house  any  time  these  fourteen  years  and 
never " 

'  "  Hush  your  imperence  !  "  says  Mrs.  Stokes  ;  "  he's 
a  gentleman,  and  pays  when  he  pleases.  He's  not  one  of 
your  common  sort.     Did  he  have  any  tea  ?  " 

'  "  No,"  says  I,  "  not  a  drop  ;  ony  coughy  and  muffns. 
I  told  you  so — three  on  'em  ;  and  gro\Aled  preciously,  too, 
because  there  was  no  more.  But  I  wasn't  a-going  to  fetch 
him  any  more,  he  whose  money  we'd  never " 

'  "  Barbara,"  says  Mrs.  Stokes,  "  leave  the  room — do. 
You're  always  a-suspecting  every  gentleman.  Well,  Mhat 
did  he  have  at  supper  'i  " 

'  "  You  know,"  says  I,  ''  pickled  salmon — that  chap's  a 
reglar  devil  at  salmon  (those  \\ere  my  very  words )^cold 
pork,  and  cold  peace  puddn  agin  ;  toasted  cliease  this  time  ; 
and  such  a  lot  of  hale  and  rum-i)unch  as  I  never  saw — nine 
glasses  of  heach,  I  do  believe,  as  I  am  an  honest  woman." 

'  "  Barbara,"  says  mistress,  "  that's  not  the  question. 
Did  he  jnix  his  liquors,  Barbara  'i   That's  the  pint." 

'  "  No,"  says  I,  "  Mrs.  Stokes  ;  that  indeed  he  didn't." 
And  so  we  agread  that  he  couldnt  posbly  be  affected  by 
djink,  and  tliat  something  w underfle  must  have  hapned  to 
him,  to  send  him  to  bed  so  quear  like. 

'  Nex  morning  I  took  him  his  tea  in  bed  (on  the  4tli  flore 
back.  No.  104  was  his  number)  ;  and  says  he  to  me,  "  Bar- 
bara," says  he,  "  you  hnd  me  in  sperrits." 

Find   you    in    sperrits  !     I   beheve   \\e   do,"    says   I  ; 
"we've  found  you  in  'em  these  fifteen  year.     I  Mish  you'd 
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litul  us  in  mniH)/."  >i\y^  1  ;    and  laft.  loo.  for  I  thonijht   it 
was  a  i;()i)(l  un. 

I'doli  '  "  >ay>  lie.  ■"  my  drai.  that's  not  what  I  niran 
\'(n[  find  nic  in  s))irits  liytaiisc  my  cxlcnt  puliHshcr 
.Mr.  ['"ra-icr.  of  rvciicnt  Strcrt.  paid  me  hand^inn  for  a 
ifmaikaltic  haiticlc  1  widlc  in  his  .Ma*:a/.ini'.  IK'  uivcs 
(wicf  as  much  as  the  other  ])ul)hsh('is."  say>  he  :  ""  thouj^h. 
if  h<'  didn't.  I'd  write  for  him  just  the  same — layther  more. 
Im  so  fond  of  him." 

'  "  How  nuieh  lias  lie  t:a\"e  you  '.'  ""  says  I  :  ■"  heeauso 
I  hope  you'll  jiay  us." 

■■  Oh."  says  he.  after  a  hit.  "  a  lot  of  money.  Here,  you, 
you  darling,"  says  he  (he  did  ;  upon  my  woid,  he  did),  ""  iid 
and  trit  me  ehantj;e  for  a  ti\e  pound  note." 

'And  when  he  <iot  up  and  had  his  hrekfast.  and  heen 
out.  he  elianued  anothei-  ti\c-pound  note  :  and  after  lunch, 
anothei'  tive-pound  note:  and  wIkmi  he  came  in  to  dine, 
another  fi\  c-pound  note,  to  ]>ay  the  cabman.  Well,  thouuht 
we,  he's  made  of  money,  and  so  he  seemed  :  hut  you  shall 
hear  soon  how   it  was  that  he  had  all  them  notes  to  chani;!'. 

■  Afttn'  dinnei'  he  was  a  sitten  o\er  his  pun<'h,  when  some 
of  our  gents  came  in  ;  and  he  began  to  talk  and  brag  to 
them  about  his  hartiele.  and  what  he  had  for  it  :  and  that 
he  was  the  best  cricket  ^  in  ICurope  :  and  how  Mr.  Murray 
had  liegged  to  be  introjuiced  to  him.  and  was  so  pleased 
w  ith  him.  and  he  with  Muiray  :  and  how  he'd  been  asked 
to  write  in  the  Quartli/  Jtrviar.  and  in  l)less  us  know>  what  ; 
and  how  .  in  fact,  lie  was  going  to  eai'iy  all  London  l)y  storm. 
"  Have  you  seen  what  the  Mortn'tKj  Poasf  says  of  you  '.'  " 
says  Frank  Flint,  one  of  them  haitist  cha])s  as  comes  to  our 
house. 

' '■  No."  says  he,  "I  aint,  Harbaia.  l)ring  some  more 
puneli.  do  you  heai'  ':  Xo.  I  aint  :  but  that's  a  fashnable 
paper."  says  he.  ""  and  always  takes  notice  of  a  fashnablt> 
eliap  hke  me.     What  (l(>(-s  it  say  '.'  "    says  he. 

'Mr.  Flint  opened  his  mouth  and  grinned  very  w  ich' ; 
and  taking  tlie  Morning  Pod^f  ont  of  his  pocket  (he  w;is 
a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's,  and.  like  a  good-naterd 
friend  as  he  was.  had  always  a  kind  thing  to  say  or  do) — 
Frank  pulls  out  a  Morning  Poast.  I  say  (which  had  cost 
Frank    Phi])pens -')  :     "' Hei'e   it    is."   says   he;     "read   for 

'  Critic.  Mrs.  Barbara  iiieaas.  an  a])surd  monomania  of  Mr. 
Titmarsh.  ■  Fivepence.  Mrs.  Barbara  inean-s. 
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yourself  ;  it  will  make  you  quite  happy."     And  so  he  began 
to  ^rin  to  all  the  gents  like  winkin.  ,        i 

'  When  he  red  it,  Titmarsh's  jor  dropt  all  of  a  sudn  :  he 
turned  pupple,  and  bloo,  and  violate  ;  and  then  with 
a  mighty  eflfut,  he  swigg  off  his  rum  and  water,  and  stag- 
gered out  of  the  room.  .  .  i.  j  ^i,  i. 
'  He  looked  so  ill  when  he  went  upstan-s  to  bed,  that 
Mrs  Stokes  insisted  upon  making  him  some  grool  for  him 
to  have  warm  in  bed  ;  but,  Lor  bless  you  !  he  threw  it  in 
my  face  when  I  went  up,  and  rord  and  swor  so  dredtie,  that 
I  rann  down  stairs  quite  frightened. 

'  Nex  morning  I  knockt  at  his  dor  at  nine— no  anser. 
'  At  ten,  tried  agin— never  a  word. 

'  At  eleven,  twelve,  -one,  two,  up  we  went,  with  a  tresh 

cup  of  hot  tea  every  time.     His  dor  was  lockt,  and  not  one 

sillibaly  could  we  get.  . ,    ,  ,  .      u-  j 

'  At  for  we  began  to  think  he'd  suasided  hisselt ;    and 

havina  called  in  the  policemen,  bust  open  the  dor. 

'  And  then  we  beheld  a  pretty  spactycle  !  Fancy  him 
in  his  gor,  his  throat  cut  from  hear  to  hear,  his  white  night- 
aownd  all  over  blood,  his  beautiful  face  all  pale  with  hagny  ! 
—well  no  such  thing.  Fancy  him  hanging  from  the  bed- 
post by  one  of  his  pore  dear  garters !— well,  no  such  thing. 
Agin,  fancy  him  flung  out  of  the  window,  and  dasht  into 
ten  billium  peaces  on  the  minionet-potts  in  the  fust  Ijoar  ; 
or  else  a  naked,  melumcoUy  corpse,  laying  on  the  hauy 
gpikes  !— not  in  the  least.  He  wasn't  dead,  nor  he  wasn  t 
the  least  unwell,  nor  he  wasn't  asleep  neither—he  only 
wasn't  there  ;  and  from  that  day  we  have  heard  nothen 
about  him.     He  left  on  his  table  the  following  note  as 

follows:—  '  1st  June  1840.     Midnight. 

'  Mrs  Stokes,— I  am  attached  to  you  by  the  most  disinterested 
friendship.  I  have  patronized  your  house  fo^fo^'^teen  years  and 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  paid  you  a  part  of  your  bill,  but  the 
Morning  Post  newspaper  has  destroyed  that  blessed  hope  for  ever 

'  Before  you  receive  this  I  shall  be-as^  not  ichere  ;  my  niind 
shudders  to  think  where  !  You  will  carry  the  papers  directed  to 
Regent  Street  to  that  address,  and  perhaps  you  will  receive  in 
return  a  handsome  sum  of  money;  but  if  the  bud  of  my  youth 
is  blighted,  the  promise  of  a  long  and  happy  career  suddenly  and 
cruelly  cut  short,  an  affectionate  family  deprived  of  its  support 
and  ornament,  say  that  the  Morning  Post  has  done  this  by  its 
savage  criticisms  upon  me,  the  last  this  day.  ^  well  ' 
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'This  is  hall  he  said.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have 
nev^er  seen  the  poor  fellow — we  ha\  e  never  lieeid  of  iiini  — 
we  have  never  know  n  anythink  about  him.  BeinL^  halarined, 
Mrs.  Stoks  iiadvertized  him  in  the  papers  :  but  not  wishing 
to  vex  his  family,  we  called  him  by  anothei'  name,  and  put 
hour  address  ditfrent  too.  Hall  was  of  no  use  ;  and  I  ean"t 
tell  you  what  a  ])ang  I  felt  in  my  busum  when,  on  going  to 
get  change  for  the  tive-povuid  notes  he'd  given  me  at  tiie 
public-house  in  Ho.xford  Street,  the  lanlord  laft  when  hr 
saw  them  ;  and  .said,  says  he,  "  Do  you  know  ,  .Mrs.  P>arbara. 
that  a  queer  gent  came  in  here  with  five  so\  rings  one  day. 
has  a  glass  of  hale,  and  haskes  me  to  change  his  sox  rings 
for  a  note  ?  which  I  did.  Then  in  about  two  hours  lif 
came  back  with  five  more  sovrings,  gets  anotliec  note  and 
another  glass  of  hale,  and  so  goes  on  four  times  in  one  blessed 
day  !  It\s  my  beleaf  that  he  had  only  five  pound,  and 
wanted  you  to  suppose  that  he  was  worth  twenty,  for  you'w 
got  all  his  notes,  1  see  !  " 

'  And  so  the  poor  fellow  had  no  money  with  him  after 
all  !  I  do  pity  him,  I  do,  from  my  hart  :  and  I  do  hate  that 
wicked  Morning  Post  for  .so  treating  sucli  a  kind,  sweet, 
good-nater'd  gentleman  !  [Signal)         Barbara. 

'  Morland's  Hotel,  Lj  Jewin,  1840.' 

This  is  conclusive.  Our  departed  friend  had  many  faults, 
but  he  is  gone,  and  we  will  not  di.scuss  them  now.  It 
appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  Morning  Post  published 
a  criticism  upon  him,  accusing  him  of  ignorance,  bad  taste. 
and  gross  partiality.  His  gentle  and  su.see]jtible  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  rebuke  ;  he  was  not  angry  :  lie  did  not 
retort  ;    but  his  heart  broke  ! 

Peace  to  his  ashes  !  A  couple  of  volumes  of  his  works,  we 
see  by  our  advertisements,  are  about  inunediately  to  ai)[)ear. 
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A  PROPOS  OF  A   WALK   IX  THE  LOUVRE 

[Fra.vv;-".s'  Magaziuf.  .hily   1^41 1 

Paris.  June  \^i\. 
In  the  days  of  my  youlh  I  know  a  youiiu  fellow  that  I  shall 
here  eall  Tidbody.  and  who.  boin  in  a  provineial  tcjwn  of 
respeetable  parents,  had  been  eonsidered  by  the  drawinjj;- 
master  of  the  place,  and.  indeed,  by  the  principal  tea- 
parties  there,  as  a  great  genius  in  the  painting  line,  and 
one  that  was  sure  to  make  his  foitinie. 

When  he  had  made  portraits  of  his  grandmother,  of  the 
house-dog.  of  the  door-knocker,  of  the  church  and  parson 
of  the  place,  and  had  eoj^ied.  taut  hiin  que  trial,  the  most  of 
the  prints  that  ^\ere  to  be  found  in  the  various  houses  of 
the  village,  Harry  Tidbody  \\as  voted  to  be  \erv  nearly 
perfect  ;  and  his  honest  parents  laid  out  their  little  savings 
in  sending  the  lad  to  Rome  and  Paris. 

1  saw  him  in  the  latter  town  in  the  year  "32.  before  an 
immense  easel,  perched  u])on  a  high  stool,  and  copying  u  ith 
perfect  comj)lacency  a  C'orreggio  in  the  gallery,  which  he 
thought  he  had  imitated  to  a  nicety.  Xo  mi.sgivings  ever 
entered  into  the  man's  mind  that  he  was  making  an  ass  of 
himself  ;  he  never  once  paused  to  consider  that  his  co])}- 
was  as  much  like  the  Correggio  as  my  nose  is  like  the  Apollo's. 
But  he  rose  early  of  mornings,  and  scrubbed  away  all  day 
with  his  macgilps  and  varnishes  :  he  worked  aw  ay  through 
cold  and  through  sunshine  ;  w hen  other  men  were  warming 
their  fingers  at  the  stoves,  or  w  isely  lounging  on  the  Boule- 
vard, he  worked  away,  and  thought  he  was  cultivating  ait 
in  the  purest  fashion,  and  smiled  w  ith  easy  scorn  ui:)on  those 
who  took  the  world  more  easily  than  he.  Tidbody  drank 
water  with  his  meals — if  meals  those  miserable  scrai)s  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  sausage,  could  be  called, 
which  he  lined  his  lean  stomach  w  ith  :    and  voted  tho.^e 

PARIS  S.  B.  T 
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persons  godless  gluttons  A\ho  recreated  themselves  with 
brandy  and  beef.  He  rose  uj)  at  daybreak,  and  worked 
away  w ith  bladder  and  brush  ;  he  passed  all  niglit  at  life- 
academies,  designing  life-guardsmen  with  chalk  and  stump  ; 
he  never  was  known  to  take  any  other  recreation  ;  and  in 
ten  years  he  had  spent  as  much  time  over  his  drawing  as 
another  man  spends  in  thirty.  At  the  end  of  his  second 
year  of  academical  studies,  Harry  Tidbody  could  draw 
exactly  as  \^•ell  as  he  could  eight  years  after.  He  had 
visited  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  Venice,  in  the  interval ; 
but  there  he  was  as  he  had  begun,  without  one  single 
farther  idea,  and  not  an  inch  nearer  the  goal  at  \\hich  he 
aimed. 

One  day,  at  the  Life-Academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
I  saw  before  me  the  back  of  a  shock  head  of  hair  and  a  pair 
of  ragged  elbows,  belonging  to  a  man  in  a  certain  pompous 
attitude  which  I  thought  I  I'ccognized  ;  and  when  the  model 
retired  beliind  his  curtain  to  take  his  ten  minutes'  repose, 
the  man  belonging  to  the  back  in  question  turned  round  a 
little,  and  took  out  an  old  snuffy  cotton  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  forehead  and  lank  cheekbones,  that  were  moist 
with  the  vast  mental  and  bodily  exertions  of  the  night. 
Harry  Tidbody  was  the  man  in  question.  In  ten  years  he 
had  spent  at  least  three  thousand  nights  in  copying  the 
model.  When  abroad  perhaps,  he  had  passed  the  Sunday 
evenings  too  in  the  same  rigorous  and  dismal  pastime.  He 
had  piles  upon  piles  of  grey  paper  at  his  lodgings,  covered 
with  worthless  nudities  in  black  and  white  chalk. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  we  shook  hands,  and  I  asked 
him  how  the  arts  flourished.  The  poor  fellow,  with  a  kind 
of  dismal  humour  that  formed  a  part  of  his  character, 
twirled  round  upon  the  iron  heels  of  his  old  patched  Blucher 
boots,  and  showed  me  his  figure  foi-  answer.  Such  a  lean, 
long,  ragged,  fantastical-looking  personage,  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  out  of  the  drawing  schools. 

'  Tit,  my  boy,'  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  his  pirouette, 
'  you  may  see  that  the  arts  have  not  fattened  me  as  yet ; 
and  between  ourselves  I  make  by  my  profession  something 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  But,  mind  you, 
I  am  not  discouraged  ;  my  whole  soul  is  in  my  calling  ; 
I  can't  do  anything  else  if  I  would  ;  and  I  will  be  a  painter, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.' 

Tidbody  is  not  dead,  I  am  hapjDy  to  say,  but  has  a  snug 
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))laco  in  th(^  I-'xoiso  of  ciohty  ])(»uiuls  a  year,  and  now  only 
t'xeiciscs  tilt'  j)rntil  as  an  amateur.  If  his  stofv  lias  been 
told  ht'ic  at  >oiiU'  Iciiuth.  the  iiiLrcnious  leader  niay  fancy 
that  there  is  >onie  reason  for  it.  In  the  tir<t  ]ilaee.  there  is 
so  little  to  say  about  the  ])i'esent  exhibition  at  Paris,  that 
your  humble  servant  does  not  know  how  to  till  his  pages 
without  some  digressions  :  and,  seeondly.  the  Tidbodian 
e]Msode  has  a  eertain  moial  in  it,  without  whieh  it  nevei' 
would  have  been  i-elat<'d.  and  which  is  ^ood  for  all  artists 
to  read. 

It  came  to  my  mind  ujxm  examining  a  ])ietvn('  of  sixty 
feet  by  forty  (indeed,  it  cannot  l)e  much  smaller)  which 
take.s  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the  laige  room  of  the  Lou\re. 
But  of  this  picture  anon,  l.et  us  come  to  the  general 
eon.sideration.s. 

Why  the  deuce  will  men  make  light  of  that  golden  gift  of 
mediocrity  which  foi'  the  most  ))ait  they  posse>s,  and  stiive 
so  al)surdly  at  the  sublime?  What  is  it  that  makes  a  fortune 
in  this  world  but  energetic  mediocrity  '.'  What  is  it  that  is 
so  re.spected  and  prosj^erous  as  good,  honest.  em])hatic, 
l)linidering  dullness,  bellowing  common])laces  with  its  great 
healthy  lungs,  kicking  and  stiaiggling  with  its  big  feet  and 
fists,  and  bi'inging  an  awe-stricken  ]jul)lic  down  on  its  knees 
before  it  ".''  Think,  my  good  sir,  of  the  i)eo])le  who  occupy 
your  attention  anil  the  worlds.  Who  are  they'.'  I'pon 
yoiu'  honour  and  conscience  now.  aic  they  not  ])i'rsons  with 
thews  and  sinews  like  your  own.  only  they  use  them  with 
somewhat  more  n<  ii\ity  —  with  a  \oice  like  youis.  only  they 
shout  a  little  louder — with  the  a\erage  ])ortion  of  biains, 
in  fact,  but  woi'king  them  more  ','  But  this  kind  of  (lisl)i'lief 
in  heroes  is  \ery  oneti>i\c  to  the  world,  it  nnist  be  confessed. 
'J'here,  now,  is  the  Tlnns  newspaper,  whith  the  other  day 
rated  your  Inunble  servant  for  ])ublisliing  an  account  of  one 
of  the  gi'eat  hum])ugs  of  modern  (lay>,  \  i/..  the  late  funeral 
of  Xa|>oleon — which  rated  me.  1  >ay,  and  talked  in  it>  own 
gra\'e,  roaring  way.  al)out  the  llij)|>ancy  and  coriccit  of 
Titmarsh. 

0.  you  thundering  old  'l":m(s  .'  Napoleon's  funeral  was 
a  humbug,  and  your  constant  icadei'  said  so.  'i'he  ])eo})le 
engaged  in  it  were  Innnbugs.  and  this  your  Michael  Angelo 
hinted  at.  'I'hei'e  may  be  irreveicnce  in  this,  ami  the  pi'o- 
eessof  humbug-hunting  may  end  rathei-  aw  kwardly  for  some 
people.      But,  suicly  ihei'e   is    no  conceit,     'ilie   siiamming 
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of  modesty  is  the  most  pert  conceit  of  all,  the  pre^ieuse 
affectation  of  deference  where  you  don't  feel  it,  the  sneakmg 
acquiescence  in  lies.  It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  may  not 
tell  the  truth  as  he  fancies  it,  without  bemg  accused  ot 
conceit:  but  so  the  world  wags.  As  has  already  been 
prettily  shown  in  that  before-mentioned  little  book  about 
Napoleon,  that  is  still  to  bs  had  of  the  publsher's  there  ,s 
a  ballad  in  the  volume,  which,  if  properly  studied,  will  be 
alone  worth  two-and-sixpence  to  any  man. 

Well  the  funeral  of  Napoleon  was  a  humbug  ;  and  being 
so,  what  was  a  man  to  call  it  ?  What  do  we  call  a  rose  ? 
Is  it  disrespectful  to  the  pretty  flower  to  call  it  by  its  own 
innocent  name  ?  And,  in  like  manner,  are  we  bound,  out 
of  respect  for  society,  to  speak  of  humbug  only  m  a  circum- 
locutory way— to  call  it  something  else,  as  they  say  some 
Indian  people  do  their  devil— to  wrap  it  up  in  riddles  and 
charades?  Nothing  is  easier.  Take,  for  mstance,  the 
following  couple  of  sonnets  on  the  subject  :— 

The  glad  spring  sun  shone  yesterday,  as  Mr. 
M.  Titmai-sh  wandered  with  his  favourite  lassie 
By  silver  Seine,  among  the  meadows  grassy 

Meadows,  like  mail-coach  guards  new  clad  at  Easter. 
Fair  was  the  sight  'twixt  Neuilly  and  Passy  ; 

And  green  the  field,  and  bright  the  river's  glister. 

The  birds  sang  salutations  to  the  spring  ; 

Arready  buds  and  leaves  from  branches  burst : 

'  The  surly  winter-time  hath  done  its  worst,'^ 
Said  Michael :  '  lo,  the  bees  are  on  the  wing  !  ' 
Then  on  the  ground  his  lazy  limbs  did  fling. 

Meanwhile  the  bees  pass'd  by  him  with  my  first. 
My  second  dare  I  to  your  notice  bring, 

Or  name  to  delicate  ears  that  animal  accurst  ? 

To  all  our  earthly  family  of  fools 

My  uihole,  resistless  despot,  gives  the  law- 
Humble  and  great,  we  kneel  to  it  with  awe  ; 
O'er  camp  and  court,  the  senate  and  the  schools. 
Our  grand  invisible  Lama  sits  and  rules, 
By  ministers  that  are  its  men  of  straw. 

Sir  Robert  utters  it  in  place  of  wit, 

And  straight  the  Opposition  shouts     Hear,  hear  ! 
And  oh  !   but  all  the  Whiggish  benches  cheer 

When  great  Lord  John  retorts  it,  as  is  fit. 
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la  you.   Miy  Aiss'  each  day  tliiuui;li(iut   the  year, 
On  vast   broad  sliL-et.s  ^vc  lind  its  praises  writ. 

Oil,   wondrous  art-  tin-  columns  (hat   you  rear, 
And  .sweet  the  morning  hymns  you  roar  in  praise  of  it  ! 

Sacivcl  word  I  it  is  kept  out  of  the  dictiotiarics,  as  if  the 
great  compilers  of  tliose  publications  were  afraid  to  utter  it. 
Well,  then,  the  funeral  of  Na])oleon  was  a  hunilnig,  as 
Titniarsh  wrote  ;  and  a  still  l)etter  proof  that  it  was  a  huni- 
btig  was  this,  that  nobody  bought  Titmarsirs  book,  and  of 
the  10,000  copies  made  ready  by  the  i)ublisher  not  above 
3.000  went  olf.  It  was  a  humbug,  and  an  exploded  humbug. 
Peace  be  to  it  I  Pdrloii^  <r(iutns  rhoscs  ;  and  let  us  begin 
to  discourse  al^out  the  pictures  without  further  shilly-shally. 

1  nuist  confess,  with  a  great  deal  of  shame,  that  1  love 
to  go  to  the  jjicture-gallery  of  a  tSunday  after  church,  on 
purpose  to  see  the  thousand  happy  })cople  of  the  working 
.sort  amusing  themselves — not  very  wickedly,  as  I  fancy — 
in  the  only  day  in  the  week  on  which  they  have  their  free- 
dom, (ifiitocl  pco]  Ic,  who  can  amus;-  thcmselvts  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  do  not  frequent  the  Louvre  on 
a  Sunday.  You  cant  see  the  {lictures  well,  and  are  pushed 
and  elbowed  by  all  sorts  of  low-bred  creatures.  Yesterday, 
there  were  at  the  very  least  two  hundred  comnum  soldiers 
in  the  place — little  vulgar  ruthans.  with  ird  breeches  and 
three  halfpence  a-day.  examining  the  pictures  in  com])any 
with  fifteen  hundred  griscttes.  two  thousand  lilierated  shop- 
boys,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  aitistapprcnt ices, 
half  a  dozen  of  livery  sei\ants.  and  many  scoics  of  fellows 
with  ca])s,  and  jackets,  and  copper-coloured  countenances, 
and  gold  earrings,  and  latge  ugly  hands,  that  are  hammer- 
ing, or  weaving,  or  filing,  all  the  week.  /''/',  done.'  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  ha,\e  a  taste  h)i-  low  company  1      i-Aciy  man 

'  The  reader  can  easily  aeeommodate  this  line  to  the  name  of  hi.s 

favourite  paper.     'I'hus  :  — 

1  (  Ti)>n.-<  I        I     1       , ,  I       ,  .1 

in  you,  my  ^     ,,         .  eaeli  day  throuulioui  ilie  year. 

Or: 

r  i  If  I  rah/  I    ,    ■,      ,,  ,     ., 

In  vou.  mv  1   -rr-        ,  uaih-  llirouuh   Hie  year. 

■     (      J  ISO-    )  ■ 

Or,  in  France  :   - 

ill  _\'ou.  my  dill njiunii' ■•<  M i  ssi  tn/<  1 1  ; 
a  capital  pa|)cr,  liccause  _\-ou  lia\c  there  the  \-ei\'  cream  of  all  the 
othcns.      In  the  last   line,  fitr  '  morning  '  you  can  read   '  e\eniiig,' 
or  '  weekly,'  as  eireumstances  prompt. 
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of  decent  breeding  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  in  m  hite  kid  gloves  and  on  horseback,  or  on  hack- 
back  at  least.  How  the  dandies  just  now  went  prancing 
and  curvetting  down  the  Champs- Elysecs  making  their 
horses  jump  as  they  passed  the  carriages,  \\ith  their 
japanned  boots  glittering  in  the  sunshine  ! 

The  fountains  were  flashing  and  foaming,  as  if  they  too 
Mere  in  their  best  for  Sunday  ;  the  trees  are  covered  all 
over  Mith  little,  twinkling,  bright  green  sprouts  ;  number- 
less exhibitions  of  Punch  and  the  Fantoccini  are  going  on 
beneath  them  ;  and  jugglers  and  balancers  are  entertaining 
the  people  with  their  pranks.  I  met  two  felloA\s  the  other 
day,  one  with  a  barrel  organ,  and  the  other  \\ith  a  beard, 
a  turban,  a  red  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  dirty,  short,  spangled, 
white  trousers,  who  Mere  cursing  each  other  in  the  purest 
St.  Giles's  English  ;  and  if  I  had  had  impudence  or  gene- 
rosity enough,  I  should  have  liked  to  make  up  their  cjuarrel 
over  a  chopine  of  Strasburg  beer,  and  hear  the  histories 
of  cither.  Think  of  these  felloes  quitting  our  beloved 
country,  and  their  homes  in  some  calm  nook  of  Field  Lane 
or  Seven  Dials,  and  toiling  over  to  France  with  their  music 
and  their  jiggling-traps,  to  balance  cart-wheels  and  swallow 
knives  for  the  anmsement  of  our  natural  enemies.  They 
are  very  likely  at  work  at  this  minute,  with  grinning  bo)uicii 
and  conscripts  staring  at  their  skill.  It  is  pleasant  to  walk 
by  and  see  the  nurses  and  the  children  so  uproariously 
hai)py.  Yonder  is  one  who  has  got  a  halfpenny  to  give  to 
Ihc  beggar  at  tlie  crossing;  several  arc  riding  gravely  in 
Httlc  carriages  drawn  by  goats.  Ah,  truly,  the  sunshine  is 
a  line  thing  ;  and  one  loves  to  see  the  little  people  and  the 
l)oor  ))asking  in  it,  as  w  ell  as  the  great  in  their  fine  carriages, 
or  their  prancing  cocktailed  horses. 

In  the  midst  of  sights  of  this  kind,  you  pass  on  a  fine 
Sunday  afternoon  down  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the  Tuileries 
until  you  reach  the  before-mentioned  low-bred  crowd 
rushing  into  the  Louvre. 

Well,  then,  the  lectures  of  this  exhibition  arc  to  be 
numbered  by  tliousands,  and  these  thousands  contain  the 
ordinary  number  of  chc/d  (Vocuvre  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
may  be  a  coui:)lc  of  works  of  genius,  half  a  dozen  xery 
clever  ])erformances,  a  hundred  or  so  of  good  ones,  fifteen 
hundred  very  decent  good  or  bad  pictures,  and  the  re- 
mainder atrocious.     What  a  comfort  it  is,  as  I  have  often 
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tliuu^lit.  that  tlicy  aic  not  all  iiiastcipiccc.^,  and  that  llicir 
is  a  ;i()()d  stock  of  inrtliocrit y  in  this  world,  and  that  we 
only  liulit  uj)on  ^fcnius  now  and  then,  at  rare  anLifl  inlcixals, 
lianded  nnind  like  tokay  at  dessert,  in  a  lew  houses,  and 
in  very  small  (juantities  only  I  Famy  how  sick  one  would 
grow  of  it.  if  one  had  no  othei'  drink  1 

Now,  in  this  e\hil)ition  there  are.  of  course,  a  certain 
number  of  pei'sons  who  make  l)elie\c  that  they  are  handinc 
you  round  tokay — giving  vou  the  leal  im|)erial  stulf.  with 
the  seal  of  genius  stamped  on  tlu"  cork,  'i'liere  are  nutnhcis 
of  anibitious  pictures,  in  other  woids,  chiefly  upon  sacretl 
subjeets.  and  in  what  is  called  a  se\-ere  style  of  art. 

The  severe  style  of  art  consists  in  drawing  your  figin-es 
in  the  first  place  very  big  and  \cry  neat,  in  which  there  is 
no  harm  :  and  in  dressing  them  chiefly  in  stiff,  cris]),  old- 
fashioned  drapeiies.  such  as  one  sees  in  the  illuminated 
missals  and  the  old  masters.  The  old  masters,  no  doubt, 
copied  the  habits  of  the  people  about  them  :  and  if  ha> 
always  appeared  as  absurd  to  mc  to  imitate  these  anti(|ue 
costumes,  and  to  di'css  up  saints  and  \irgit)s  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Hfteenth  century,  as  it  would  be  to  adorn 
them  with  hoops  and  red  heels  suili  as  our  grandmothers 
Avore:  anfl  to  make  a  .Mai^dalen.  hir  instance,  takiu",  of] 
her  [)ati'hes.  or  an  aniicl  in  powder  and  a  hoop. 

It  is.  or  used  to  he,  the  custom  at  the  theatres  f'oi'  f  he 
gravedigger  in  Ihniihl  always  to  wear  fifteen  oi-  si.xleen 
waistcoats  of  which  he  leisurely  di\<'slc(i  Inmself,  the 
audience  I'oariiiL'  at  each  chani;*'  of  lannent.  Do  the 
.Denmaik  gra\'ediggeis  always  wear  fifteen  w  aislccafs  ;' 
Let  anybody  answer  who  has  \  isited  the  c(»unfry.  Uui 
the  |)rol)ability  is  that  the  custom  on  the  stage  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  and  ttiat  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  at 
a  departui'c  from  the  legend.  .\s  in  the  matter  of  gra\c 
(hggers.  so  it  is  wit  h  angels  ;  1  hey  ha\  <■  -  and  I  Ica\  en  know-, 
why — a  regulai'  costume.  \\hic|i  e\(iy  "serious  painter 
follow  s  ;  and  w  Inch  has  a  givat  deal  more  to  do  w  it  h  serious 
art  than  peo))le  at  hrst  may  imagine.  They  lia\i'  large 
white  wings,  that  fill  up  ;.  (jiiartcr  of  the  puture  in  which 
they  have  tin-  g<»od  fortiiiK'  to  lie  ;  they  ha\c  white  gow  n.s 
thai  fall  lound  their  feel  in  pretty  laiilastieal  draperie;>; 
they  ha\e  fillet.^  round  their  brow  >.  and  I  heir  haii  coinhcd 
and  neatly  pomatumed  down  the  middle  ;  jind  if  ihey  ha\c 
not   a   sword.    ha\e  an   cIcLiant    jiortable   harp  of    a   certain 
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angelic  shape.  Large  rims  of  gold-leaf  they  have  round 
their  heads  always, — a  pretty  business  it  would  be  if  such 
adjuncts  were  to  be  left  out. 

No\\',  suppose  the  legend  ordered  that  every  gravedigger 
should  be  represented  with  a  gold-leaf  halo  round  his  head, 
and  every  angel  with  fifteen  waistcoats,  artists  would  have 
followed  serious  art  just  as  they  do  now  most  probably, 
and  looked  \\ith  scorn  at  the  miserable  creature  who 
ventured  to  scoff  at  the  ^^•aistcoats.  Ten  to  one  but  a 
certain  newspaper  would  have  called  a  man  flippant  who 
did  not  respect  the  waistcoats — would  have  said  that  he 
was  irreverent  for  not  worshipping  the  waistcoats.^  But 
why  talk  of  it  ?  The  fact  is  I  have  rather  a  desire  to  set 
up  for  a  martyr,  like  my  neighbours  in  the  literary  trade  ; 
it  is  not  a  little  comforting  to  undergo  such  persecutions 
courageously.  '  O  Socrate  !  je  boirai  la  cigue  avec  toi  !  ' 
as  David  said  to  Robespierre.  You  too  were  accused  of 
blasphemy  in  your  time  ;  and  the  world  has  been  treating 
us  poor  literary  gents  in  the  same  way  ever  since.  There, 
no\\ ,  is  Bulw 

But  to  return  to  the  painters.  In  the  matter  of  canvas 
covering,  the  French  artists  are  a  great  deal  more  audacious 
than  ours  ;  and  I  have  known  a  man  starve  all  the  winter 
through,  without  fire  and  without  beef,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  filling  five-and-t\\'enty  feet  square 
of  canvas  with  some  favourite  subject  of  his. 

It  is  curious  to  look  through  the  collection,  and  see  how 
for  the  most  part  the  men  draw  their  ideas.  There  are 
caricatures  of  the  late  and  early  style  of  Raphael ;  there 
are  caricatures  of  Masaccio  ;  there  is  a  picture  painted  in  the 
very  pyramidical  form,  and  in  the  manner  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  ;  there  is  a  Holy  Family,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  Achille  Deveria — 
it  is  no  use  to  give  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  other 
artists  who  are  not  known  in  England — there  is  Achille 
Deveria,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  caricature,  has  carica- 
tured a  painted  window,  and  designed  a  Charity,  of  which 
all  the  outlines  are  half  an  inch  thick. 

'  Last  year,  when  our  friend  published  some  article  in  this  Maga- 
zine, he  seemed  to  be  agitated  almost  to  madness  by  a  criticism, 
and  a  very  just  one  too,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post.  At 
present  he  is  similarly  affected  by  some  strictures  on  a  defunct 
work  of  his. — Ed.  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Till '11  there  are  iiuniherless  earieat  iires  in  (■(.Iniu-  as  in  lorni. 
There  is  a  V^iolet  Knlonihtnent  a  eiinison  one.  a  ureeii  (me  : 
a  liffht  emerald  and  ganihouf  I^\<'  ;  all  hiiuc  piitures.  \vilh 
talent  enough  in  theii-  eojnposition.  but  i('niaikal)lc  foi-  this 
strange  mad  love  of  extiavagance.  which  belongs  to  the 
nation.  Titian  and  the  Venetians  have  loved  to  paint  hnid 
skies  and  sunsets  of  ])uii:)le  and  gold  :  heic  in  eonse(|uence, 
is  a  piebald  picture  of  crimson  and  yellow  .  laid  (jii  in  stieaks 
fi'om  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Who  has  not  heard  a  great,  comfortable,  b'ig-chcstcd 
man,  \\ith  bands  lound  a  sleek  double  chin,  and  fat  white 
eushion-s(|ueezers  of  hands,  and  large  red  whiskers  and 
a  soft  roaring  voice,  the  delight  of  a  congregation,  picaching 
for  an  hour  ^vith  all  the  appeaiance  and  twice  the  emphasis 
of  piety,  and  leading  audiences  ca|)ti\-e  ".•'  And  who  has  not 
seen  a  humble  individual,  who  is  (piite  confused  to  be  con 
ducted  doAvn  the  aisle  l)y  the  big  beadle  with  his  silver  stall 
(the  stalwart  '  drum-major  ecclesiastic  ')  :  and  when  in  his 
pulpit,  saying  his  sav  in  the  simplest  mann<'i-  |)ossd)le, 
uttering  what  ai'c  very  likely  coinmoiii)laces.  w  ithout  a.  single 
I'hetorical  giace  or  emphasis  '.■' 

The  gi-eat.  comfottable.  icd-w  hiskcred.  roaring  cnsliion- 
thum])er  is  most  ])i-oi)abl\'  the  faxonrite  with  the  pnblic 
Hut  there  are  some  ]iersons  who.  ne\crt  lielcss,  prefer  to 
list(Mi  to  the  nuvn  of  timid,  mild  coinmonplaces.  because  the 
simple  words  he  s])eaks  come  from  A/s  heart,  and  so  lind 
a  way  directly  to  yours  ;  where,  if  perhaps  you  can  I  lind 
belief  for  them,  you  still  aic  sure  to  receive  them  with 
respect  and  sympathy. 

'i'here  are  many  such  piofessors  at  the  ca>cl  as  well  as 
the  ])ulpit  :  and  you  see  nian\'  painters  with  a  great  vigoui' 
and  dexterit\-.  and  no  sincerity  of  heart  :  some  with  little 
chwterity,  but  plenty  of  sincerity;  some  one  or  two  ni 
a  million  who  have  Ixith  these  (pialitics.  and  thus  b(eoni(' 
the  great  men  of  theiiait.  I  think  then'  are  instances  of 
the  two  .foimer  kinds  in  this  present  exhibition  oi  the 
Louvre.  There  are  fellows  who  have  coxered  great  swagger- 
ing canvases  with  all  the  attitudes  and  externals  of  piety  ; 
and  some  few  mIiosc  humble  pictures  'ausc  no  stir,  and 
remain  in  (piiet  nooks,  where  one  linds  thcni.  and  straight- 
way acknowledges  the  simple,  kindly  appeal  which  1  hex- 
make. 

Of  such  an  order  is  the  j)icturc   entitled     L<(  I'r'nn'  by 

■J  :; 
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M.  Trimolet.  A  man  and  his  wife  are  kneeling  at  an  old- 
fashioned  praying  desk,  and  the  woman  clasps  a  little 
sickly-looking  child  in  her  arms,  and  all  three  are  praying 
as  earnestly  as  their  simple  hearts  will  let  them.  The  man 
is  a  limner  or  painter  of  missals,  by  trade,  as  we  fancy. 
One  of  his  works  lies  upon  the  praying-desk,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  can  paint  no  more  that  day,  for  the  sun  is  just  set 
behind  the  old-fashioned  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  narrow 
street  of  the  old  city  where  he  lives.  Indeed,  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  looking  at  this  little  quiet  painting, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  visits  that  I  have  paid  to 
it,  have  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  the  honest  missal  illuminator  and  his 
wife,  here  praying  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work  in  the  calm 
summer  evening. 

Very  likely  M.  Trimolet  has  quite  a  different  history  for 
his  little  personages,  and  so  has  everybody  else  who  examines 
the  picture.  But  Avhat  of  that  ?  There  is  the  privilege  of 
pictures.  A  man  does  not  know  all  that  lies  in  his  picture, 
any  more  than  he  understands  all  the  character  of  his 
children.  Directly  one  or  the  other  makes  its  apj^earance 
in  the  Avorld,  it  has  its  own  private  existence,  independent 
of  the  progenitor.  And  in  respect  of  a\  orks  of  art,  if  the 
same  piece  inspire  one  man  A\ith  joy,  that  fills  another  with 
compassion,  what  are  we  to  say  of  it,  but  that  it  has  sundry 
properties  of  its  own  which  its  author  even  does  not  under- 
stand ?  The  fact  is,  pictures  '  are  as  they  seem  to  all,'  as 
Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  sings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  poems. 

Some  of  this  character  of  holiness  and  devotion  that 
I  fancy  I  see  in  M.  Trimolet's  pictures  is  likewise  observable 
in  a  piece  of  Madame  Juillerat,  representing  Saint  Elizabeth, 
of  Hungary,  leading  a  little  beggar  boy  into  her  house, 
where  the  holy  dame  of  Hungary  will,  no  doubt,  make  him 
comfortable  with  a  good  plate  of  victuals.  A  couple  of 
young  ladies  follow  behind  the  princess,  with  demure  looks, 
and  garlands  in  their  hair,  tliat  hangs  straight  on  their 
shoulders,  as  one  sees  it  in  the  old  illuminations.  The 
wliole  picture  has  a  ])leasant,  mystic,  innocent  look  ;  and 
one  is  all  the  better  for  regarding  it.  W^iat  a  fine  instinct 
or  task  it  Mas  in  the  old  missal  illuminators  to  be  so  particu- 
lar in  the  painting  of  the  minor  parts  of  their  pictures  !  the 
I)recise  manner  in  \\hich  the  flowers  and  leaves,  birds  and 
branches,  are  painted,  give  an  air  of  truth  and  simplicity 
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to  the  \vl)ole  jierfoi'inance,  and  make  nature,  as  it  wcie.  an 
accomplice  and  actor  in  tlie  scene  going  on.  For  instanee, 
you  may  look  at  a  landscape  ^itli  certain  feelings  of 
pleasure  :  but  if  you  have  inilled  a  n  se.  and  are  snielHng 
it,  and  if  of  a  sudden  a  l)lackl)ird  in  a  l)ush  hard  hy  begins 
to  sing  and  chirrup,  your  feeling  of  pleasure  is  \ety  much 
enhanced  most  likely  ;  tlie  serises  with  \\hich  you  examine 
the  scene  become  brighten 'd  as  it  wcie.  and  the  si-cne  itself 
becomes  more  agreeal)le  t'l  yon.  It  is  not  tlie  same  place 
as  it  was  before  you  smelt  the  i(  se.  or  l)efoie  the  blai  khird 
began  to  sing.  Now.  in  Madame  Juillerat's  pictuic  of  the 
Saint  of  Hungary  and  the  hungry  boy.  if  the  flowers  on  the 
young  ladies'  heads  had  been  omitted,  or  not  ]jainted  with 
their  pleasing  miiuiteness  and  circumstantiality,  1  fancy 
that  the  etfect  of  the  pict  e  would  have  Iteen  by  no  means 
the  same.  Another  artist  of  the  mystical  school,  ^lonsieur 
Servan,  has  em])loycd  the  same  adjuncts  in  a  similarly 
successful  manner.  Uiic  of  his  pictuies  lepresents  St. 
Augustine  meditatir.g  in  a  garden  :  a  great  clust(  r  of 
rose-bushes,  hollyhocks,  and  (.ther  jilants.  are  in  the  foic- 
ground,  mc  st  accurately  delineated  ;  and  a  tirie  rich  land- 
st-ajK'  and  liver  stretch  liehind  the  saint,  kuuhI  whom  the 
flowers  seem  to  keej)  up  a  mysterious  wa\ing  and  w  hisjicring 
that  hll  one  with  a  sweet,  i)leasing,  indescribable  kind  of 
awe — a  great  j)erh'ction  in  this  style  of  painting. 

In  ]M.  Aguado's  galleiy  tlicic  is  an  eaily  l\a|)liaei  (which 
all  tlie  woi'ld  declares  to  be  a  copy,  but  no  matter).  This 
])icce  only  icprcM  ;its  two  young  people  walking  hand  in 
liand  in  a  garden,  and  looking;  at  you  w  il  li  a  kind  of  '  solcnui 
mirth"  (the  expicssion  of  old  Slcrnhold  an<l  Mo|)kins  has 
always  sti'uck  me  as  xcry  line).  A  meadow  is  behind 
them,  at  the  end  of  \\lii<li  is  a  cottage,  and  b\-  which  flows 
a  river,  envir(nie(l  by  certain  very  prim-looking  trees  :  and 
that  is  all.  Well,  it  is  impossible  for  an\-  person  w  ho  has 
a  sentiment  foi-  the  art  to  look  at  tins  pictinc  without 
feeling  indesciibably  moNcd  and  pleased  b\'  it.  It  acts 
U]Jon  you—  liow  ".'  How  docs  ,1  beautiful,  pious,  tender  air 
of  Mozart  aci  upon  you  '.'  Wliai  is  fliciv  in  il  that  -liould 
make  you  hap]ty  and  gentle,  and  till  you  with  all  sorts  ot 
good  tlioughts  and  kindly  feelings'.'  I  fear  that  what 
Doctor  Thumpcushion  s.iys  at  ilmrcli  is  correct.  an<l  that 
the  indulgences  arc  only  cirnal.  and  ot  the  earth  earthy; 
but  the  sensual  ellort    in  this  case  carries  one  (piitt'  away 
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from  the  earth,  and  up  to  .something  that  is  very  hke 
heaven. 

Now  the  writer  of  this  lias  ah'eady  been  severely  repre- 
hended for  saying  that  Raphael  at  thirty  had  lost  that 
delightful  innocence  and  ])urity  which  rendered  the  works 
of  Raphael  of  twenty  so  divine  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
critic's  fault,  and  not  the  painter's  (I'm  not  proud,  and  will 
allow  that  even  a  magazine  critic  may  be  mistaken). 
Perhaps  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the  perhaps,  it  may  be 
that  Raphael  was  every  whit  as  divine  at  thirty  as  at 
eighteen  ;  and  that  the  very  quaintnesse?  and  imperfections 
of  manner  observable  in  his  early  works  are  the  reasons  why 
they  appear  so  singularly  pleasing  to  me.  At  least  among 
jiainters  of  the  present  day,  I  feel  myself  more  disposed  to 
recognize  spiritual  beauties  in  those  whose  powers  of 
execution  are  manifestly  incomplete,  tlian  in  artists  whose 
liands  are  skilful  and  manner  formed.  Thus  there  are 
scores  of  large  pictures  here,  hanging  in  the  Louvre,  that 
represent  subjects  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  or  from  the  lives 
of  the  saints, — pictures  skilfully  enough  painted  and 
intended  to  be  religious,  that  have  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  me,  no  niore  than  Doctor  Thumpcushion's  loudest 
and  glibbest  sermon. 

Here  is  No.  1475,  for  instance — a  '  Holy  Family,'  painted 
in  the  antique  manner,  and  with  all  the  accessories  before 
spoken  of,  viz.  large  floA\'ers,  fresh  roses,  and  A\'hite  stately 
lilies  ;  curling  tendrils  of  vines  forming  fantastical  canopies 
for  the  heads  of  the  sacred  personages,  and  rings  of  gold-leaf 
drawn  neatly  round  the  same.  Here  is  the  Virgin,  with 
long,  stiff,  prim  draperies  of  blue,  red,  and  Avhite  ;  and  old 
Saint  Anne  in  a  sober  dress,  seated  gravely  at  her  side; 
and  Saint  Joseph  in  a  becoming  attitude  ;  and  all  very 
cleverly  treated,  and  ))leasing  to  the  e3^e.  But  though  this 
])icture  is  twice  as  well  painted  as  any  of  those  before  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  touch  my  heart  in  the  least ;  nor  do 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  sacred  pieces.  Opposite  the  '  Holy 
Family  '  is  a  great  '  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,'  and  the 
catalogue  tells  you  how  the  executioners  first  tried  to 
burn  the  saint  ;  but  the  fire  Avent  out,  and  the  executioners 
were  knocked  doA\n  ;  then  a  soldier  struck  the  saint  -with 
a  sword,  and  so  killed  him.  The  legends  recount  numerous 
miracles  of  this  sort,  Avhich  I  confess  have  not  any  very 
edifjdng  effect  upon  nic.     Saints  are  clapped  into  boiUng 
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oil.  which  iinmc(halcl\'  liiiiis  cdol:  m  tlicir  hfuds  arc 
chdpjicd  oil',  and  their  l)h»od  turns  to  milk;  and  so  on. 
One  cant  understand  why  these  contiiuial  delays  and 
disajjpoiut  uients  take  place,  especially  as  the  uiaityi  i- 
al\\a\s  killed  at  the  end  ;  so  that  it  would  he  hest  at  om  e 
to  ]nit  him  out  of  his  jniin.  For  this  reason,  ))ossil)ly.  the 
execution  of  Saint  Polycarp  did  not  ])ropeily  alVect  the 
\\  liter  of  this  notice. 

]\I.  l^aemlein  has  a  uood  ))icturc  of  the  '  Wakini!,  of 
Adam,"  so  loyally  descriln'd  hy  Milton.-  a  ])icturc  full  of 
<!ladiicss.  viuour.  and  sunshine.  Ihere  is  a  \cry  \\\\i'  huure 
of  a  wccpinij,  woman  in  a  picture  of  the  "  heath 
of  the  \'ii'L!in  "  and  the  \  iiL;in  fallinu,  in  Al.  Steuhens 
picture  of  "Our  Sa\iour  uoinu  to  Execution'  is  \  ci  y 
jjatlietic.  The  mention  of  this  Licntleman  Ininus  us  to 
what  is  calletl  the  hoiinji  (>t<  st  vie  of  art.  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  chief  professors.  He  excels  in  depictiriLi  ;i  c<'rtain 
kind  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  \iiluar,  which  is  often  too 
tile  true,  ])atheti(\ 

Steuhen  has  painted  many  scoics  of  Napoleons  ;  and 
his  picture  of  Xapoleon  this  \ear  hiinus  nuudicrs  of  admir 
inu  })cople  round  it .  The  l-'mjx'ror  is  .-eated  on  a  sofa,  readinu 
dispatclu's  :  and  the  little  Kinu  of  luime.  in  a  white  nnislin 
frock,  with  his  hair  beautifully  curled.  slum!>crs  on  his 
])a])a's  knee.  \\  hat  a  cont  last  !  the  concpicior  of  the  world, 
the  steiii  warrior,  the  i^reat  ^iscr  of  laws  and  ruler  of  nations, 
he  dai'c  not  movt-  because  tlie  little  baby  is  asleep  :  and 
he  would  not  tlisiurb  him  for  all  the  kinuclonrs  he  knows 
so  well  how  to  eoiKiuer.  This  is  not  art.  if  you  please  ;  but 
it  is  ]jleasant  to  see  fat.  uood-natuicd  mothers  and  uiand 
mothers  clustered  round  this  ])icture.  and  looking  at  it 
with  solemn  eyes.  The  same  painter  his  in  F.snieialda 
fhxnc-inii  and  friskinu'  in  her  nii:ht-'iow  n.  and  plavinu  the 
tand)<)urine  to  her  ^j^onX .  capciini:  likewise.  This  picture  is 
so  delightfully  bad,  the  little  iiipsy  has  --iich  a  killinu  oule, 
that  ail  the  world  admiics  it.  .M.  Steuben  should  send  it 
to  London,  w  h<'re  it  would  l)e  sure  of  a  uiuantic  success. 

M.  (ireniei'  has  a  piece  much  looked  at.  in  the  h(>i(r(/(()i'< 
line.  Some  rt)iiu<-s  of  t;i])sies.  oi'  mountebanks.  ha\c  kid- 
napped a  fine  fat  child,  and  are  strippinu  it  of  its  pretty 
elotiies  ;  and  poor  baby  is  cryini:  :  and  the  ^ipsy  woman 
holdini^  up  hei-  tinuer,  and  t hi'eatenint:  :  and  th«'  he-mounte- 
bank   is   lyinu   on   a,   bank,   smokinu'   his   pipe.— the  callous 
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monster  !  Preciously  they  will  ill-treat  that  dear  little 
darling,  if  justice  do  not  undertake  them, — if,  aye,  if.  But, 
thank  Heaven  !  there  in  the  corner  come  the  police  and  they 
\\\\\  have  that  pipe-smoking  scoundrel  off  to  the  galleyfe 
before  five  minutes  are  over. 

1056.  A  picture  of  the  galleys.  Two  galley-slaves  are 
before  you,  and  the  piece  is  called,  '  A  Crime  and  a  Fault.' 
The  poor  '  Fault  '  is  sitting  on  a  stone,  looking  very  repen- 
tant and  unhappy  indeed.  The  great  '  Crime '  stands 
grinning  you  in  tlie  face,  smoking  his  pipe.  The  ruffian  ! 
That  pipe  seems  to  be  a  great  mark  of  callosity  in  ruffians, 
I  heard  one  man  whisper  to  another,  as  they  were  looking 
at  these  galley-slaves,  '  They  arc  portraits,''  and  very  much 
affected  his  companion  seemed  by  the  information. 

Of  a  similar  virtuous  interest  is  705,  by  M.  Finart. 
'  A  family  of  African  Colonists  carried  off  by  Abd-el-Kader.' 
There  is  the  poor  male  colonist  without  a  single  thing  on 
but  a  rope  round  his  prists.  His  silver  skin  is  dabbled 
with  his  golden  blood,  and  he  looks  up  to  heaven  as  the 
Arabs  are  poking  him  on  \\\i\\  the  tips  of  their  horrid  spears. 
Behind  him  come  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  In  front,  principal  figure,  is  his  angelic  wife, 
in  her  night-gown,  and  in  the  arms  of  an  odious  blackamoor 
on  horseback.  Poor  thing — poor  thing  !  she  is  kicking,  and 
struggling  and  resisting  as  hard  as  she  possibly  can. 

485.    'Tlie  Two  Friends.'     Debay. 

'  Deux  jeunes  femmes  se  donnent  le  gage  le  plus  sacre  d'une 
amitie  sincere,  dans  un  acte  de  devoument  et  de  reconnaissance. 

'  L'une  d'elles,  faible,  extenuee  d'efforts  inutilement  tentes  pour 
allaiter,  decouvre  son  sein  tari,  cause  du  deperissement  de  son 
enfant.  Sa  douleur  est  comprise  par  son  amie,  a  qui  la  sante  permet 
d'ajouter  au  bonheur  de  nourrir  son  propre  enfant,  celui  de  rappeler 
a  la  vie  le  fils  mourant  de  sa  compagne.' 

M.  Debay's  pictures  are  not  bad,  as  most  of  the  others 
here  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  bourgeois  class  ; 
but,  good  or  bad,  I  can't  but  own  that  I  like  to  see  these 
honest,  hearty  representations,  which  work  upon  good 
simple  feeling  in  a  good  downright  way  ;  and  if  not  works 
of  art,  are  certainly  works  that  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  make  honest  people  happy.  Who  is  the  man  that 
despises  melodramas  ?  I  swear  that  T.  P.  Cooke  is  a  bene- 
factor to  mankind.     A\\ay  ^\ith  him  who  has  no  stomach 
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for  sucli  kind  of  (Mit(Mt'iininciits.  wltcic  vir-o  is  al\\a\s 
punished,  wlicri'  \iitiic  al\\a,ys  mrcts  its  icwaid;  wlicic 
Mrs.  James  X'ininu  is  always  sine  to  he  math'  cointDitahle 
soinewliei'e  at  the  end  dI'  the  third  ad  ;  and  it'  ().  Smith  is 
lyinu  in  agonies  of  (h'ath.  in  red  breeches,  on  the  front  of 
the  stage,  or  has  just  uone  off  in  a  flash  of  Hie  (h)\\  n  one  of 
tlie  traps,  I  know  it  is  only  make-lielieve  on  his  ])ait ,  and 
l)elieve  him  to  he  a  i;()()d,  liiudduMirted  fellow  ,  that  would  not 
do  harm  to  mortal  I  So  tmu-h  foi'  pictures  of  tlu*  serious 
melodramatic  s( irt . 

M.  Biard.  whose  ])i(turo  of  tlu^  'Slave  Trade"  made  so 
much  noise  in  London  last  year — and  indeed  it  i^  as  tine  as 
Hoiiarth, — has  this  yeai-  many  comic  ])ieces.  and  a  seiies 
representing;  the  ])resent  ^rajesty  of  France  wlien  Duke  of 
Orleans,  undeigoinu'  \arious  p(Mils  hy  land  and  by  water. 
There  is  nuich  good  in  tliese  pieces  ;  l)ut  T  mean  no  (hs- 
rosjiect  in  saying  I  like  the  comic  ones  liest.  Thei-e  is  one 
entitled  '  I'nf  Disfrarfio)!.'  A  National  (Juaid  is  anmsing 
himself  l)y  catching  tlies.  You  can't  fail  to  laugh  when  you 
see  it.  There  is  'L(  (,'n>s  Fecl/e.'  and  the  biggest  of  all  sins, 
no  less  than  a  drum-major  confessing.  You  can't  see  the 
monster's  face,  which  the  painter  has  wisely  hidden  behind 
the  eurtain.  as  beyond  the  icaxh  of  art  :  l)ut  you  see  the 
pi'iest's.  and.  mui'der  !  what  a-  sin  it  iiuist  be  that  the 
big  tand)oui'  has  just  impaited  to  him  '  .Ml  the  h'rcnch 
Ci'ities  sneei'  at  Biard.  as  they  do  ;>,.t  l*aul  de  Kock.  for  not. 
being  artistical  enouuh  :  but  I  do  not  think  tlu'se  gent  lemen 
need  mind  the  -yver  :  they  haxc  tlie  millions  with  them, 
as  Feargus  O't'omior  sa\s.  and  thcv  are  uood  judi!(\s, 
after  all. 

A  great  comfort  it  is  to  think  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that,  for  the  futuic.  \cry  few  more  btttic  |)ieces 
will  be  ))aintcd.  'i'licy  haxc  used  up  aJI  the  \  icloiies.  and 
Versailh^s  is  almost  full.  So  this  year,  iiuicli  to  my  ha|)pi- 
ness.  only  a  few  yards  of  warlike  can\as  are  e\hd)ited  in 
place  of  the  fmlongs  which  one  was  called  upon  to  <'\aniine 
in  former  exhibitions.  One  retreat  fiom  Moscow  is  there, 
and  one  stoi'ining  of  \\\  (iibbct,  or  \\\  Arish.  or  sonu'  sui'h 
place,  in  Africa.  In  the  latter  picture,  you  see  a  thousand 
fellows,  in  loose  red  pantaJoons.  rushing  up  a  hill  w  ith  base 
heathen  Tui'ks  on  the  top,  w  ho  are  liiiuL;'  olf  uuns.  carabines. 
a!id  other  ))ieccs  of  ordnance,  at  them.  .Ml  this  is  \-eiv 
well   painted    by   .Monsieur    Hollange.   and    the   rush    of   )c<l 
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breeches  lias  a  queer  and  pleasing  appearance.  In  the 
Russian  piece,  you  have  frozen  men  and  cattle  ;  mothers 
emliraeing  their  offspring  ;  grenadiers  scowling  at  the 
enemy,  and  especially  one  fello\\'  standing  on  a  bank  with 
his  bayonet  placed  in  the  attitude  for  receiving  the  charge, 
and  actually  charged  by  a  whole  regiment  of  Cossacks, — 
a  complete  pulk,  my  deai-  madam,  coming  on  in  three  lines, 
with  their  lances  pointed  against  this  undaunted  warrior 
of  Fi'ance.  I  believe  Monsieur  Thiei-s  sat  for  the  portrait, 
or  else  the  editor  of  the  Courrier  FranQais — the  two  men 
in  this  belligerent  nation  who  are  the  belligerentest. 
A  propos  of  Thiers  ;  the  Nouvelles  a  la  Main  have  a  good 
story  of  this  little  sham  Na])oleon.  Wlien  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Oilcans  was  born  (I  forget  his  royal  high- 
ness's  title)  news  was  brought  to  Monsieur  Thiers.  He  was 
told  the  princess  was  well,  and  asked  the  courier  who  brought 
the  news,  '  Comment  se  ])ortait  le  Boi  de  Rome  ?  '  It  may 
be  said,  in  confidence,  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of 
truth  in  the  story.  But  w  hat  of  that  ?  Are  not  sham 
stories  as  good  as  real  ones  ?  Ask  M.  Leullier  ;  who,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  a  certain 
sea-fight,  has  actually  this  year  come  forward  w'xih  his 
l.'Ul.  Heroisme  de  TEquipage  du  Vaisseau  Ic  Vcngevr, 
4  Juin,  1794. 

Apres  avoir  soutenu  longteinps  un  r-ombat  acharn(''  conlre  trois 
vaisseaux  Anglais,  le  vaisseau  Ic  Vengeur  avait  perdu  la  moitie 
de  son  equipage,  le  reste  etait  blesse  pour  la  plupart  :  le  second 
eapitaine  avait  ete  coupe  en  deux  par  un  boulet  ;  le  vaisseau  etait 
I'ase  ])ai'  le  feu  de  Tennemi,  sa  mature  abattue,  ses  tlancs  cribles 
par  les  boulets  etaient  ouverts  de  toutes  parts  :  sa  cale  se  rem- 
plissait  a  vue  d'fjeil  ;  il  s'enfon(,ait  dans  la  mer.  Les  marins  qui 
restent  sur  son  bord  servent  la  batterie  basse  jusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  se 
trouve  au  niveau  de  la  mer  ;  ijuand  elle  va  disparaitre,  ils  s'elan- 
eent  dans  la  seconde,  ou  ils  repetent  la  meme  manoeuvre  ;  cclle-ci 
engloutie,  ils  montent  sur  le  pont.  Un  tron^on  de  mat  d'artimon 
restait  encore  debout  ;  leurs  pavilions  en  lambeaux  y  sont  cloues  ; 
puis,  reunissant  instinctivement  leurs  volontes  en  une  seule  pensee, 
ils  veulent  perir  avec  le  navire  qui  leur  a  ete  confie.  Tous,  com- 
battants,  blesses,  mourants  se  raninient :  im  cri  immense  s'eleve, 
repete  sur  toutes  les  parties  du  tillac  :  Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive 
la  France  !  .  .  .  Le  Vcrufcur  coule  ...  les  cris  continuent  ;  tous 
les  bras  sont  dresses  au  ciel,  et  ces  braves,  preferant  la  mort  a  la 
captivite,  emportent  triomphalementleur  pavilion  dans  ce  glorieux 
tombeau. — France  Marititne. 

I  think  Mr.  Thonuis  Carlylc  is  in  tlic  occasional  habit  of 
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calling'  lies  w  iiKl-l)a!js.  77^/--  wind  hau.  luir  would  lia\f 
tlidiiijlit,  exploded  last  year  :  Imt  no  -.ikIi  tliiii'j.  Ymi  iim't 
sink  it,  do  what  you  will  :  it  always  comes  hounciiiu  up  to 
tlie  suit'aef  a>:;aii).  where  it  swims  and  bobs  about  uaily  toi 
the  admiiatioii  of  all.  'I"lii>  lie  the  h'lenehnuin  will  belie\f  : 
all  the  ])a])('is  talk  uia\fly  about  the  ali'air  of  the  Vtntjvur. 
as  if  aa  established  faet  :  and  1  heatd  the  matter  disposed 
of  by  some  artists  the  other  day  in  a  very  satisfaetory 
manner.  One  has  always  the  t/ratitication.  in  all  l"'reneh 
societies  where  the  matter  is  discussed,  of  telling  the  real 
sloiy  (or  if  the  >ubject  be  ii(»t  discussed,  of  bringing 
the  eoiu'ersat  ion  inund  to  it.  and  then  telling  th<-  real 
story):  one  has  always  thi>  Ljratiticat  ion.  and  -i  grial 
wicked,  delightful  one  it  i.--.— you  make  the  whole  company 
uni'omfortable  at  oiiee  ;  you  nariate  tlu'  history  m  a  calm. 
good-humoured,  dispassionate  tone:  ami  a^  you  pioceei,!. 
yitu  see  the  diffej'ent  ])ersonage>  ot  the  audience  lookiiiL! 
uneasily  at  one  aiiot  hei.  iuid  bui'^tingout  occasionally  with 
a  'M(ii<  (I  [)i  ndanf  '  :  lait  you  continue  your  tale  with 
])erfect  sua\ity  of  mamier.  and  ha\e  the  -at  isfatt  ion  of 
knowing  that  you  ha\e  stuck  a  cheigei  mio  the  heart  of 
e\cr\'  single  person  u.--ing  it. 

'felling.  I  say.  thi>  story  to  >ome  .;irt  i>ts  who  w  ere  examin- 
ing M.  Leullier's  picture,  and  i  trust  that  many  >cores  of 
persons  bi'sicU's  weic  listening  to  the  coii\  crs.it  ion.  one  of 
them  re))lii'd  to  my  as>ertion.  that  ('aptain  l!enaudin".- 
letters  were  extant,  and  that  the  whole  atfair  was  a  hum- 
bug, in  the  following  way. 

■  Sir."  said  he.  "  t  he  si  idling  (»f  the  l*  ikj(  ur  '\>  ixn  i  shtlilishi  il 
fact  of  histoiy.  It  i--  com])letely  ])ro\cd  by  tlu'  documents 
of  the  time:  and  as  for  the  letters  of  Captain  Iteiiamliii 
of  which  you  s])eak,  haxc  we  not  had  an  example  the  other 
day  of  some  pretended  letters  of  Loiu>  l'hilippc">  whith 
were  ])ublished  in  a  newspaper  heic  '.'  And  what,  sir,  were 
those  letter's  ?     For^jirii -^  !  ' 

Q.E.l).  I'lverybody  said  sair-(ulotte  was  right  :  and 
I  luive  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  V()i(j(  itr' ■■<  crew  could  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  that  ICnglish  cox — or  lioat-swain,  who 
was  last  (t)t  hoard  tlu  .sliiji}  of  which  he  and  his  connades 
had  possi^ssion.  and  had  to  .-^wim  for  his  life,  could  come 
forward,  and  swear  to  the  real  story.  1  make  no  doul)t  that 

'  The  wiittT  heard  nt  this  man  freiii  an  faiulisli  ra|itain  m  tlie 
lia\y.  w  liii  had  liiiii  nn  tin.ird  his  -~\[\\i. 
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the  Frenchmen  would  not  believe  it.  Only  one  I  know, 
my  friend  Julius,  who,  ever  since  the  tale  has  been  told  to 
him,  has  been  crying  it  into  all  ears  and  in  all  societies,  and 
vows  he  is  perfectly  hoarse  with  telling  it. 

As  for  M.  Leullier's  picture,  there  is  really  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  it.  Fellows  embracing  eacli  other,  and  holding 
up  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  in  the  distance  an 
l^]nglish  ship,  with  the  crew  in  red  coats,  firing  away  on  the 
doomed  vessel.  Possibly,  they  are  only  marines  whom  we 
see  ;  but  as  I  once  beheld  several  English  naval  officers 
in  a  play  habited  in  top-boots,  perhaps  the  legend  in  France 
may  be,  that  the  navy,  like  the  army,  with  us,  is  caparisoned 
in  scarlet.  A  good  subject  for  another  historical  picture 
would  be  Cambronne,  saying,  'La  Garde  meurt  mais  ne  se 
rend  pas.''  I  have  bought  a  couple  of  engravings  of  the 
V&ngeur  and  Cambronne,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make  a  little 
historical  collection  of  facts  similarly  authenticated. 

Accursed,  I  say,  be  all  uniform  coats  of  blue  or  of  red  ; 
<all  ye  epaulets  and  sabertashes  ;  all  ye  guns,  shrapnels, 
and  musketoons  ;  all  ye  silken  banners  embroidered  with 
bloody  reminiscences  of  successful  fights  :  down — down  to 
the  bottomless  pit  with  you  all,  and  let  honest  men  live  and 
love  each  other  without  you  !  What  business  have  I,  for- 
sooth, to  plume  myself  because  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
beat  the  French  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  ;  and  kindle  as 
I  read  the  tale,  and  fancy  myself  of  a  heroic  stock,  because 
my  uncle  Tom  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  because 
we  beat  Napoleon  there  ?  WHio  are  we,  in  the  name  of 
Beelzebub  ?  Did  we  ever  fight  in  our  lives  ?  Have  we  the 
slightest  inclination  for  fighting  and  murdering  one  another  ? 
Why  are  we  to  go  on  hating  one  another  from  generation 
to  generation,  swelling  up  our  little  bosoms  with  absurd 
national  conceit,  strutting  and  crowing  over  our  neighbours, 
and  longing  to  be  at  fisticuffs  with  them  again  ?  As  Aristotle 
remarks,  in  war  there  are  always  two  parties  ;  and  though 
it  often  happens  that  both  declare  themselves  to  be  victori- 
ous, it  still  is  generally  the  case  that  one  party  beats  and 
the  other  is  beaten.  The  conqueror  is  thus  filled  with 
national  pride,  and  the  conquered  with  national  hatred  and 
a  desire  to  do  better  next  time.  If  he  has  his  revenge  and 
beats  his  opponent  as  desired,  these  agreeable  feelings  are 
reversed,  and  so  Pride  and  Hatred  continue  ui  saecnla 
sae.culorum,  and  ribands  and  orders  are  given  away,  and 
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great  men  lise  and  flourish.  '  Ivomcniliof  yon  aro  Britons  ! ' 
cries  our  general  :  '  t  here  is  t  he  cnciiiy.  and  d-  "etn.  yix c  "cm 
t]u>  bayonet  !  '  Hurrah  !  hchcr  skcltci-.  load  and  tire,  cut 
and  tlniist.  down  they  <i;o  !  "Solihits!  dans  ce  inoinent 
terrible  la  France  nous  rcgarde!  \'ive  TKnipereur  !"  shouts 
Jacques  Bonhonuue.  and  his  sword  is  thiougli  vour  ribs 
in  a  twinkling.  ■Children!"  loars  Feld-nuirethal  Sauer- 
kraut. '  iiu'ii  of  Hohenzollei'nsigniaringen  !  r(>nieinl)cr  th<' 
eyes  of  Vaterland  are  u|)o'i  you  I  '  and  murder  airain  is  the 
eons(M|ueni-e.  Toinahee-tereboo  l(>a.ds  on  the  .Ashantees 
with  th(»  very  satni>  wai'-cry.  and  tlu\v  eat  all  their  piisoneis 
with  true  ])atri()tic  ca.nnibalistn. 

'I'hus  the  uicat  tiuth  is  handed  down  from  fathec  to  son, 
that 


A  Biiton. 
A  Frenchman. 
An   Ashatitee. 
A  Hohenzollernsig 
mai'intrenite.  etc. 


is  superior  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  woild  ; 


and  by  this  tiiith  the  dullards  of  the  res})ecti\-e  natioirs 
swear,  and  by  it  statesmen  govern. 

Let  the  reader  say  for  himself,  tloes  lu>  not  belic\c  hinisclf 
to  be  su])erior  to  ai  man  of  any  other  country  '.'  We  cant 
lielp  it — in  s])ite  of  oui'seKcs  we  do.  But  if.  by  chanijinu 
the  name,  the  fal>le  a)t))lies  to  yourself,  why  do  yoii  laugh  ': 

Ki'lO  iitO'jii;    fWTdTai  l'(.)/i(i'(  (1i/  T'/ 

as  a  certain  ]ioet  says  (in  a  (jUolation  that  is  prettv  well 
known  in  i-aiglaiid.  and  theicfore  ]!ul  down  here  in  a  new 
fashion).  Why  do  you  lauuh.  forsooth  '.'  \\'h\-  do  \nn  not 
laugh  ■.'  B  donkeys"  ears  are  a  matter  of  lauLihtcr.  surely 
wcMiiay  laugh  at  them  w  hen  <.mow  ing  on  ouidw  n  skulls. 

Take  a  couple  of  instances  from  "actual  life"  as  the 
fashionable  no\el-pulfers  say. 

A  little,  fat.  silly  woman,  who  in  no  conntr\'  liut  this 
would  evei-  luive  preten^i  ais  to  beauty,  has  lately  set  u|) 
a  circulatinij:  library  in  our  sticet.  She  lends  the  lixc-franc 
editions  of  the  I']nglish  no\-els.  as  w  ell  as  t  he  romances  of  hei- 
own  country,  and  I  ha\c  had  se\cial  of  the  foinici'  works 
of  fiction  from  her  stoic:  Ihilwers  A/r////  di/d  MorHiinj, 
very   ])leasant .    kind-hearted    reading:     /'(hr    Priijijihs.    an 
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astonishiiis  work  of  slang,  that  ought  to  be  translated  if 
but  to  give  FiUiope  an  idea  of  what  a  gay  young  gentleman 
in  Kngland  sometimes  is  :  and  otljer  novels — nevei'  mind 
what.     But  to  revert  to  the  fat  woman. 

Slie  sits  all  day  ogling  and  simpering  behind  her  little 
eounter  ;  and  from  tlie  slow,  prim,  precise  way  in  which 
she  lets  her  silly  sentences  slip  through  her  mouth,  you  see 
at  once  that  she  is  quite  satisfied  with  them,  and  expects 
that  every  customer  should  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
uttering  a  few  of  them  for  his  benefit.  Going  there  for 
a  book,  I  always  find  myself  entangled  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  conversation. 

'I'iiis  is  carried  on  in  not  very  bad  French  on  my  part  ; 
at  least  I  find  that  when  I  say  something  genteel  to  the 
library-woman,  she  is  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  me,  and 
we  have  passed  already  many  minutes  in  tliis  kind  of  inter- 
course. Two  days  since,  returning  Night  and  3Iorning  to 
the  library-lady  and  demanding;  the  romance  of  Peter 
Priggins,  she  offered  me  instead  Ida,  par  M.  le  Vicomte 
JJarlincourt,  whicli  I  refused,  having  already  experienced 
some  of  iiis  lordship's  woi'ks  ;  next  she  produced  Stella, 
Valida,  Eloa,  by  various  French  ladies  of  literar}'-  celebiity  ; 
but  again  I  declined,  declaring  respectfully  that  however 
agreeable  the  society  of  ladies  might  be,  I  found  their  works 
a  little  insipid.  The  fact  is,  that  after  being  accustomed 
to  such  potent  mixtures  as  the  French  romancers  otter  you, 
the  mild  compositions  of  the  Frencli  romanceresses  pall  on 
tlie  palate.^ 

'  Madame,'  says  I,  to  cut  tiie  matter  short, '  je  ne  demande 
qu'un  roman  Anglais,  Peter  Priggins  ;  I'avez-vous  ?  oui  ou 
non  ?  ' 

'  Ah,'  says  the  library- woman,  '  Monsieur  ne  comprend 
pas  notre  langue,  c'est  dommage.' 

Now  one  might,  at  first  sight,  fancy  the  above  speech  an 
epigram,  and  not  a  bad  one,  on  an  Finglishman's  blundering 
French  grammar  and  pronunciation  ;  but  those  who  know 
the    library-lady  must  be  aware  that  she  never  was  guilty 

*  In  our  own  country,  of  course — Mrs.  TroUope,  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Pardoe,  Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Ferrier, 
Miss  Stickney,  Miss  Barrett,  Lady  Blessington,  Miss  Smith,  Mrs, 
Austin,  Mi.ss  Austin,  etc. — form  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  glad 
am  r  to  offer  per  favour  of  this  note  a  humble  tribute  of  admiration 
to  t-liose  ladies. 
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(if  such  a  tiling;  in  licr  lite  It  \\a>  sitii|t|y  ;i  l-'iciicli  i)ull, 
rcsullinn;  from  the  lady's  dulliu'ss.  aiul  by  no  nicaiis  ;i  sai- 
(.•asin.  She  uttered  the  woixls  with  a  ureat  aii'  of  supciioi'ity 
and  a  prim  toss  of  the  head,  as  inucii  as  to  say.  '  How  timi-h 
elovei'cr  1  am  than  you.  you  silly  foiciuiicr  !  and  what 
a  fine  thiiiu  it  is  in  me  to  know  the  finest  ian!j:naj.ie  in  the 
world!"  In  this  wa\"  I  have  heaid  donkeys  of  otn'  two 
eounti'ies  address  foiciuiieis  in  hidkeii  JMiulish  oi  i'^reneh. 
as  if  ])eople  who  could  not  understand  a  lani;iiaLje  when 
])ro])ei'lv  spoken  eoidd  compiclieiid  it  when  spoken  ill. 
Why  the  deuce  do  people  Lji\-e  t  heiliscK cs  t  hesc  impert  inent . 
stn])id  aiis  of  su|)erioiity .  and  ])i(pie  themselxcs  u|)on  the 
ureat   cleverness  of  spcakiuij   their  own   lanuuaue  ': 

Take  another  in^tancc  (,f  this  same  emcuious  national 
conceit.  At  the  I'^iiLdish  ])ast  ry-cook"s  —  (you  can't  readily 
find  a  pielt  ier  or  more  iii'aeeful  woman  than  Madame 
( 'o Ion d)in.  nor  better  plum-cake  than  she  sells)  -  at  Madame 
(_'olond)in"s.  \esterflay.  a  huire  l>iiton.  with  sandy  whiskei- 
and  a  double  chin,  w  a.s  swallowini;  patties  and  chciiy- 
l^randy.  a.nd  all  the  while  makini;  remarks  to  a  friend 
similaily  em|)l()yed.  Tlu'y  were  talkini;  about  lOn^lish  and 
French   ships. 

'  Hanji  me.  Hiiruins."  says  Sandy-whiskers.  "  if  I'd  e\(i- 
<f<)  into  oiH^  of  tlx'ir  cursed  h^rench  ships!  I  should  be 
afi'aid  of  siid\inu  at  the  \ci y  tiist  jiulf  of  wind  ' 

What  Hitiifins  re)»lied  does  not  matter.  I>ut  tliiid<  what 
a  tuimber  of  Sandy- whiskerses  there  an'  in  our  nation. - 
fellows  who  ai'i  proud  of  this  stu])id  nnstrusl.  who  think 
il  a  mark  of  national  s|)iiit  to  despise  j'^rench  skill.  bia\«Ty. 
eook<'r\'.  seainanshi)),  and  what  iiol.  Swallow  your  beej 
and  porter,  you  jiii'at .  fat  paiuiched  man;  <'njoy  youi' 
lanjiuau'e  and  \our  countrw  as  you  tia\e  been  liicd  to  do  ; 
but  don  t  fanc\'  vo\iiself.  on  accouut  of  these  inhcnlanccs 
of  vom's.  supeiior  to  othei'  ])eople  of  other  wa\s  and  Ian- 
liuatze.     N'ou  liaA'c  luck,  i)eiha])s,  if  you  will,  in  ha\inu  siich 

a  diet  and  dw('llinir-])laee.  l)ut  no  iih  n'l \nd  with  this 

little  diseuisi\-e  essay  u])on  national  piei\idices.  lei  us  come 
back  to  1  he  i)ictuies.  aiul  finish  our  walk  t  hroui^h  t  he  L^allery. 

In  that  aiirceablc  branch  of  the  art  foi'  which  we  lia\c 
1  belie\-e.  no  name  Init  which  the  l'"i-ench  call  <!' iin  .  there 
are  at  Paris  seNcial  cunnent  |)rofi'ssors  :  and  as  upon  the 
I'^rencll  static  the  costume  pieces  are  far  licHcr  produced 
than    with    ii-.   so  ,d-o  aic    l-'rcnch    cost  uuie  j)ict  urcs   nuich 
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more  accurately  and  characteristically  handled  than  are 
such  subjects  in  our  own  country-  You  do  not  see  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  in  the  costume  of  Francis  the  First,  as  they 
appeared  (depicted  by  Mr.  Simpson,  I  think)  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  last  year  ;  but  the  artists  go  to 
some  trouble  for  collecting  their  antiquarian  stuff,  and 
paint  it  pretty  scrupulously. 

M.  Jacquard  has  some  pretty  small  pictures  de  genre ; 
a  very  good  one,  indeed,  of  fat  '  Monks  granting  Absolution 
from  Fasting  '  ;  of  which  the  details  are  finely  and  accurately 
painted,  a  task  more  easy  for  a  French  artist  than  an 
English  one,  for  the  former's  studio  (as  may  be  seen  by 
a  picture  in  this  exhibition)  is  generally  a  magnificent 
curiosity-shop  ;  and  for  old  carvings,  screens,  crockery, 
armour,  draperies,  etc.,  the  painter  here  has  but  to  look 
to  his  own  walls,  and  copy  away  at  his  ease.  Accordingly 
Jacquard's  monks,  especially  all  the  properties  of  the 
picture,  are  admirable.  M.  Baron  has  '  The  Youth  of 
Ribera,'  a  merry  Spanish  beggar-boy,  among  a  crowd  of 
his  like,  drawing  sketches  of  them  under  a  garden-wall. 
The  figures  are  very  prettily  thought  and  grouped  ;  there 
is  a  fine  terrace,  and  palace,  and  statues  in  the  background, 
very  rich  and  luxurious  ;  perhaps  too  pretty  and  gay  in 
colours,  and  too  strong  in  details. 

But  the  king  of  the  painters  of  small  history  subjects 
is  M.  Robert  Fleury  ;  a  great  artist  indeed,  and  I  trust 
heartily  he  may  be  induced  to  send  one  or  two  of  his  pieces 
to  London,  to  show  our  people  what  he  can  do.  His  mind, 
judging  from  his  works,  is  rather  of  a  gloomy  turn  ;  and 
he  deals  somewhat  too  much,  to  my  taste,  in  the  horrible. 
He  has  this  year  '  A  Scene  in  the  Inquisition.'  A  man  is 
howling  and  writhing  with  his  feet  over  a  fire  ;  grim 
inquisitors  are  watching  over  him  ;  and  a  dreadful  execu- 
tioner, with  fierce  eyes  peering  from  under  a  mysterious 
capuchin,  is  doggedly  sitting  over  the  coals.  The  picture 
is  downright  horror,  but  admirably  and  honestly  drawn  ; 
and  in  effect  rich,  sombre,  and  simple. 

'  Benvenuto  Cellini  '  is  better  still ;  and  the  critics  have 
lauded  the  piece  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  fierce,  fantastic 
FloicntiiK^  sculptor  ;  but  I  think  M.  Fleury  has  taken  him 
in  too  grim  a  mood,  and  made  liis  ferocity  too  downright. 
Thcn^  was  always  a  dash  of  tlie  ridiculous  in  the  man,  even 
in  his  most  truculent  moments  ;    and  I  fancy  that  such 
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siiii])k'  ruLH'as  is  licrc  rcprcsciited  sc;ii'cc'l_\' charactfiiz(>  liini. 
Tlie  fellow  never  cut  a  tliioat  without  some  sense  of  humour, 
and  here  we  have  him  irreatlv  too  niajcstie,  to  my  taste. 

'  Old  Michael  An.izelo  watehini;-  over  the  siek-i)ed  of  his 
servant  L'lbino/  is  a  noble  j)aintinLr  :  as  tine  in  feeling  as 
in  design  and  colour.  One  can't  hut  admire  in  all  these  the 
niauli)i(ss  of  the  artist,  '['he  ])icture  is  painted  in  a  large, 
rich,  massive.  \  igomus  Maimer:  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  this  great  m:iii.  aftci-  resolute  seeking  for  many 
years,  has  found  the  full  use  of  his  Iwind  at  last,  and  can 
express  himself  as  he  wduld.  The  ])icture  is  h)  to  hang  in 
the  veiy  l)est  gallery  in  the  world  ;  and  a  ccntuiy  hence 
will  no  doubt  be  woith  li\e  times  as  many  crowns  as  the 
artist  asks  or  has  had  for  it. 

Being  on  the  suljjcet  of  great  j)i(tures,  let  us  hei-e  mention, 

~\-2.    '  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  by  Uippolyte  j-'landrin. 

Of  this  ])oitrait  all  1  can  say  is.  that  if  ynu  take  the  best 
poi'traits  by  the  Ijcst  masters — a  head  of  Sebastian  or 
Michael  Angelo,  a  head  of  Itapliacl.  or  one  of  those  larei- 
ones  of  Andrea  del  Sai'to — not  one  of  then',  for  lotty 
chai'acter  and  majestic  nol)leness  and  simj)licity,  can  sur- 
pass this  magnihcent  work. 

This  seems,  doul^tless,  \crv  e.xaggt'rated  praise,  and 
peoj)le  I'cading  it  may  ))ossibly  sneci-  at  the  critic  who 
ventures  to  speak  in  such  a  way.  To  all  such  1  say.  (  nme 
and  see  it.  ^'ou  who  adnnre  Sir  Thomas  and  the  HooLs 
of  Hrdutif  Mill  j)ossil)ly  not  admire  it  :  you  who  gi\c  ten 
thousand  guinea.s  for  a  blowsy  .Murillo  will  nol  possibly 
relish  M.  l^^landiin's  maimer  :  l)ut  you  who  lo\ c  simplicity 
and  greatness  come  and  see  how  an  old  lady,  with  a  black 
mantilla  and  dark  eyt-s.  and  grey  hair  and  a  few  red  lloweis 
in  her  caj),  has  been  painted  by  .M.  Mandrin  of  Lyons. 
If  1  wci'c  Louis  i'hilippe,  1  woidd  send  a  legion  of  honour 
cross,  of  the  biguest  sort,  to  decorate  tlii'  bosom  ol  the 
])ainter  who  has  executed  this  noble  piece. 

As  foi'  ])oi'ti'aits  (with  the  exception  of  this  one,  which 
no  man  in  i^ngland  can  e(p,al,  not  c\  en  .Mi  .Samuel  Law  lence, 
who  is  trving  to  g<'l  to  this  point,  hiil  has  not  reached  it 
yet)  our  l^aiglish  jianilcrs  keep  the  lead  still,  nor  i^  there 
much  remarka,ble  among  the  hundred^  in  the  lmIIciv.  'I  Ikh- 
are  vast  nund)ers  of  1-aiglish  faces  ^laiiicj  at  you  Iroiii  the 
canvases  ;    and  among  tlu;  miniatures  (Specially  oih'  can  I 
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lic'lp  laughing  at  the  continual  recurrenee  of  the  healthy, 
vaeant,  simpering,  aristocratic  English  type.  There  arc 
black  velvets  and  satins,  ladies  with  birds  of  paradise, 
deputies  on  sofas,  and  generals  and  marshals  in  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  cannon-balls.  Nothing  can  be  less  to  my 
taste  than  a  pot-bellied,  swaggering  Marshal  Soult,  who 
rests  his  baton  on  his  stomach,  and  looks  at  you  in  the 
midst  of  a  dim  cloud  of  \\'ar.  The  Duchess  de  Nemours  is 
done  by  M.  Winterhalter,  and  has  a  place  of  honour,  as 
becomes  a  good  portrait  ;  and,  above  all,  such  a  pretty 
lady.  She  is  a  pretty,  smiling,  buxom  blonde,  with  plenty 
of  hair,  and  rather  too  much  hands,  not  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully ;  and  a  slice  of  lace  which  goes  across  the  middle 
of  her  white  satin  gown  seems  to  cut  the  picture  very 
disagreeably  in  two.  There  is  a  beautiful  head  in  a  large 
portrait  of  a  lad  of  eighteen,  painted  by  himself  :  and  here 
may  be  mentioned  two  single  figures  in  pastel  by  an  archi- 
tect, remarkable  for  earnest,  spirituel  beauty  ;  likewise  two 
heads  in  chalk  by  De  Rudder  ;  most  charming  sketches, 
full  of  delicacy,  grace,  and  truth. 

The  only  one  of  the  acknowledged  great  who  has  exhibited 
this  year  is  M.  Delacroix,  who  has  a  large  picture  relative 
to  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  that  looks  very  like  a  piece 
of  crumpled  tapestry,  but  that  has  nevertheless  its  admirers 
and  its  merits,  as  m hat  \\ork  of  his  has  not  '! 

His  two  smaller  pieces  are  charming.  '  A  Jew  ish  Wedding 
at  Tangiers,'  is  bi'illiant  w  ith  light  and  merriment  ;  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  merriment,  that  is,  that  makes  you  gloomy  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  hey-day  :  and  his  '  Boat '  is  awful. 
A  score  of  shipwrecked  men  arc  in  this  boat,  on  a  great, 
wide,  swollen,  interminable  sea^no  hope,  no  speck  of  sail 
— and  they  are  drawing  lots  whic^h  shall  be  killed  and  eaten. 
A  burly  seaman,  with  a  red  beard,  has  just  put  his  hand 
into  the  hat,  and  is  touching  his  own  to  the  officer.  One 
fellow  sits  with  his  liands  clasped,  and  gazing — gazing  into 
the  great  void  before  him.  By  Jupiter,  his  eyes  are  un- 
fathomable !  he  is  looking  at  miles  and  miles  of  lead-coloured, 
bitter,  pitiless  brine  !  Indeed  one  can't  bear  to  look  at 
him  long  ;  nor  at  that  poor  woman,  so  sickly  and  so  beauti- 
ful, whom  they  may  as  well  kill  at  once,  or  she  will  save 
them  the  trouble  of  drawing  straws  ;  and  give  up  to  their 
maws  that  poor,  white,  faded,  delicate,  shrivelled  carcass. 
Ah,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  hungry  !    O  Eugenius  Dela- 
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croix  I  h(_)\\  can  you  maiiauf  with  a  tVw  paint-l)ladder8, 
and  a  dirty  Ijiush.  and  a  (.-aielcss  hand,  to  dash  down  such 
savage  histories  as  these,  ami  till  people's  minds  \\ith 
thoughts  so  dreadful  ':  Aye.  there  it  is  ;  whenevei'  I  go 
thi'ougli  that  ])art  of  the  gallery  where  M.  Delacroix's 
[)ieture  is.  1  always  turn  away  now.  and  look  at  a  fat 
woman  with  a  parro(juet  t)})posite.  For  what's  the  use  ot 
being  uneomfortable  ".' 

Another  great  picture  is  one  of  about  four  inches  stpiare 
— '  The  Chess-players  '  by  M.  ^Meissonier — truly  an  asto- 
nishing pieee  of  workmanshij).  2So  silly  tricks  of  elfeet 
and  abrupt  startling  shadow  and  light,  but  a  picture 
paintedw  ith  the  minuteness  and  accuiacy  of  a  daguerreotyi)e. 
and  as  near  as  possible  perfect  in  its  kind.  Two  men  are 
|)laying  at  cliess.  and  the  chess-men  are  no  l)iggei-  tlian 
pin-heads:  e\erv  one  of  them  an  accurate  portrait,  with 
all  the  light.  shad(jw .  roundness,  character  and  colour, 
bi'longing  to  it. 

Of  the  landscapes  it  is  veiy  hard  indeed  to  speak,  for 
])rofessors  of  landsca])es  almost  all  execute  their  ail  well  ; 
but  few  so  well  as  to  strike  one  with  especial  attention  or  to 
|)roduce  nuich  remark.  Constable  has  l)een  a  gicat  fiiend 
to  the  new  landscape-school  in  Fiance,  who  ha\c  laid  aside 
the  slimy  weak  manner  ft)rmerly  in  \(i<iuc.  and  perhaps 
have  adopted  in  its  place  a  method  cijually  leprehensiljle 
— that  of  plastering  their  i)ietures  excessively.  When  you 
wish  to  if])i('scnt  a  piece  of  old  timlxi'.  or  a  ciumbling 
wall,  or  the  ruts  .okI  stones  in  a  load,  this  ini))asting  met  hod 
is  \'erv  succcssfid.  but  here  the  skies  are  trowelled  on  ;  the 
light  \apouring  distances  are  as  thick  as  plum  pudding, 
the  cool  ilear  shadows  aic  mashed-dow  n  masses  of  siemia 
and  indigo.  i^ut  it  is  uiidenial)le  that  by  these  \  ioleiit 
means  a  certain  power  is  had.  and  noonday  elTects  of  strong 
sunshine  are  often   dashingly   rendered. 

How  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  see  a  little  (juid  grey  waste 
of  David  ('ox  than  the  \ery  best  and  sniarte-t  of  such 
works!  Some  men  from  Diisseldorf  ha\e  sent  \eiy  line 
scieiititic  faithful  pictures,  that  are  a  liltle  hca\y.  but  still 
you  see  that  the\'  are  portiaits  drawn  respectfully  troni 
the  great,  beautiful,   \arious.  di\  ine  face  df  Xatuie. 

In  the  stat  ue-<iallerv  there  i^  iiothiii'j  wort  h  talking  about  ; 
and  so  let  us  make  an  end  of  the  Lou\  re.  and  jtolitely 
wish  a  good  morning  to  everybody. 
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A  j>nii  Atelier,  l\ue  dv  Muusirur.  Faubourg  St.  Ciirmain.  Pari.'^ 

[Ainstrard/'s  Mnfj'iziiii .  .Juur    1N4-J) 

l)i:vK  (JriLi.At'-ME.  .SniiK'  of  the  dullest  ehai)ters  thai  (Acr 
were  wiitteii  in  tliis  woikl— viz..  tluise  nii  tlic  History  if 
.Mdilcrn  Ktirope.  l)y  Ixusscll.  l)ejiin  Mith  an  address  to  some 
iniauinary  yoiniir  tViend.  to  Mlioin  the  Doctor  is  suiijxised 
til  eoininiuiieate  his  knowleeluc.  "  Dear  John.'  beuins  he. 
(juite  artVetionately.  '  I  take  up  my  ])en  t<i  state  that  the 
last  of  the  (  ailovinuiaiis  " — oi .  "  Dear  John.  I  am  ha])py 
to  inform  ycm.  that  the  as])e(t  of  lOumpe  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  \'I1I  was  so  and  so."  In  ihe  same  manner,  and 
in  yoiu' faniitus  LrKns  it  Sajihii .  {\\v  history  of  the  heathen 
izods  and  g<jddesses  is  cdiiimunicated  tc  sduu'  ])ossilile 
young  lady:  and  this  simple  |)lan  has.  no  dnuhl.  heen 
a(h)pted  l)ei-aus(  the  autliois  wished  to  convey  theii  ni 
foiination  with  the  utmost  simplicity  possihle.  and  in  a 
free.  easy,   honest,  conhdential   s(jrt    of  a   way. 

This  as  (usual),  deal  (Juillaume.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  in  hand  ;  hut  1  ha\c  \cntured  t<i  ]ilacc  a  little 
gossip  concerning  the  I'>.\hil)it ion.  uiuler  an  cn\clopc  in- 
scribed with  yoiu'  respectable  name,  because  1  ha\c  no 
light  to  adopt  the  editorial  in  .  and  so  implicate  a  ho.st  ot 
illustrious  authois.  who  give  tlicir  names  and  aid  to 
]\Jr.  Ainswoith's  .Maga/Jne,  in  o|)inions  that  are  \ cry  likely 
not  worth  sixpence;  and  because  that  simph  u|)riglil  J, 
which  often  seems  egotistical  and  prcsunnng.  is.  1  iancy, 
k'ss  aifeetetl  ami  pert  than  '  we  "  often  is.  "  I  '  i.^  mcrcl\- 
an  indivichial  :  whei.as  "we"  i--  (  Icarly  .--omeliody  elsi  . 
'  I'  merely  t'Xpres.ses  an  ojtinioii  ;  whereas  '  wc'  at  once 
laNs  down  the  kiw . 
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Pardon,  then,  the  continued  use  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
as  I  am  sure,  my  dear  friend,  you  Mill ;  because  as  you  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  English,  how  possibly  can  you 
quarrel  with  my  style  ? 

We  have  often  had  great  battles  together  on  the  subject 
of  our  respective  schools  of  art ;  and  having  seen  the  two 
Exhibitions,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  ours  is  the 
best  this  year,  at  least,  though,  perhaps,  for  many  years 
past  you  have  had  the  superiority.  We  have  more  good 
pictures  in  our  1,400,  than  you  in  your  3,000  ;  among  the 
good,  we  have  more  very  good,  than  you  have  this  year, 
(none  nobler  and  better  than  the  drawings  of  M.  Decamps)  ; 
and  though  there  are  no  such  large  canvases  and  ambitious 
subjects  as  cover  the  walls  of  your  salon,  I  tliink  our 
painters  have  more  first-class  pictures  in  their  humble 
way. 

They  wisely,  I  think,  avoid  those  great  historical '  parades ' 
which  cover  so  much  space  in  the  Louvre.  A  young  man 
has  sometimes  a  fit  of  what  is  called  '  historical  painting  '  ; 
comes  out  with  a  great  canvas,  disposed  in  the  regular 
six-feet  heroical  order  ;  and  having  probably  half  ruined 
himself  in  the  painting  of  his  piece,  wliich  nobody  (let  us 
be  thankful  for  it  !)  buys,  curses  the  decayed  state  of  taste 
in  the  country,  and  falls  to  portrait-painting,  or  takes 
small  natural  subjects,  in  which  the  world  can  sympatliize, 
and  with  which  he  is  best  able  to  grapple.  We  have  no 
government  museums  hke  yours  to  furnish  ; — no  galleries 
in  chief  towns  of  departments  to  adorn  ; — no  painted 
cliapels,  requiring  fresh  supplies  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  your  artists  do  to  order.  Art  is  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise  here,  like  everything  else  :  and  our  painters 
must  suit  the  small  rooms  of  their  customers,  and  supply 
them  with  such  subjects  as  are  hkely  to  please  them. 
If  you  were  to  make  me  a  present  of  half  a  cartoon,  or  a 
prophet  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Spanish  martyrdom, 
I  would  turn  the  picture  against  the  wall.  Such  great 
things  are  only  good  for  great  edifices,  and  to  be  seen 
occasionally  ; — we  want  pleasant  pictures,  that  we  can 
five  with — something  that  shall  be  lively,  pleasing  or  tender, 
or  sublime,  if  you  will,  but  only  of  a  moderate-sized  sub- 
limity. Confess,  if  you  had  to  five  in  a  huge  room  with 
the  '  Last  Judgement '  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  '  Death  of 
Ananias '  at  the  other,  would  not  you  be  afraid  to  remain 
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alone — f)i'.  at  any  rate,  lonu'  f<>i'  a  cmiifortalil'-  l)an'  wall  ".' 
The  workl  ]iroduces.  now  and  then,  one  of  the  ^ivixi  daiino 
geniuses  who  make  those  tremendous  works  of  art  ;  l)ut 
they  eome  only  seldom — and  Heaven  he  thanked  for  it  I 
We  have  had  one  in  our  eountry — John  Milton  liy  name. 
Honestly  eonfess  now.  was  there  not  a  fervour  in  youi'  youth 
when  you  liad  a  i)lan  of  an  epie.  oi-.  at  least,  of  an  heroic 
Michael- Anirelesque  jMcture  '!  The  sublime  rage  fades  as 
one  grows  older  and  cooler  :  and  so  the  good,  sensible, 
honest  English  painters,  for  the  most  part,  content  them- 
selves with  doing  no  more  than  they  can. 

But  though  we  have  no  heroical  canvases,  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  we  do  not  cultivate  a  humblei'  soit  of  high 
art  :  and  you  painters  of  religious  subjects  know .  from  the 
verv  subjects  which  you  are  called  upon  to  draw,  tliat 
humility  may  be  even  more  sublime  than  greatness.  For 
instance,  there  is  in  almost  everything  ^Ir.  Eastlake  does 
(irt  spite  of  a  little  feebleness  of  hand  and  primness  of 
mannerism),  a  purity  which  is  to  us  (|uite  angelical,  so  that 
we  can't  look  at  one  of  his  pictuies  without  being  touched 
and  purified  by  it.  ^Ir.  Muheady  has  an  art.  too.  which 
is  not  inferior,  and  though  he  commonly  takes,  like  the 
before-mentioned  gentleman,  some  very  sim])le.  homely 
subject  to  illustrate,  manages  to  affect  and  delight  one. 
as  much  as  painter  can.  Mr.  ]\Iulrcadv  calls  his  jiicture, 
'  The  Ford  '  :  :\Ir.  Eastlake  styl(^s  hVs.  '  Sistei's."  The 
'  Sisters  '  are  two  young  ladies  looking  over  a  l)alcony  ; 
'  The  Ford  "  is  a  stream,  through,  which  some  boys  are 
carrying  a  girl  :  and  how  is  a  critic  to  describe  the  beauty 
in  such  subjects  as  these  ?  It  would  l)e  easy  to  say  these 
pictures  are  exquisitely  diawn.  beautifully  coloured,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  that  is  not  the  reason  of  their  l)eauty  :  on  the 
contrary,  any  man  who  has  a  mind  may  tind  fault  with  the 
drawing  and  colouring  of  both.  Well,  there  is  a  chaiin 
about  them  seemingly  indepcTident  of  di'awing  and  colour- 
ing ;  and  what  is  it  ?  There's  no  foot-ruh'  that  I  know 
of  to  measure  it  :  and  the  very  w  isest  leetui-cr  on  art  migiit 
define  and  define,  and  be  not  a  whit  nearei'  the  truth. 
I  can't  tell  you  Avhy  I  like  to  hear  a  blackbird  sing  :  it  is 
certainly  not  so  clever  as  a  piping  l)ullfineh. 

I  always  begin  witii  the  works  of  these  gentlenu'n.  and 
look  at  them  oftenest  and  longest  :  but  that  is  only  a 
simple  expression  of  individual  tast(\  and  by  no  means  an 
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attempt  at  laying  down  the  law,  upon  a  subject  which  is 
quite  out  of  the  limits  of  all  legislation.  A  better  critic 
miglit  possibly  (I  say  '  possibly,'  not  as  regards  the  correct- 
ness of  my  own  opinion,  but  the  unc^uestionable  merit 
of  the  two  admirable  artists  above  named)  ;  another  critic 
will  possibly  have  other  objects  for  admiration,  and  if  such 
a  person  were  to  say,  Pause — before  you  award  pre-eminence 
to  this  artist  or  that,  pause — for  instance,  look  at  those 
two  Leslies,  can  anything  in  point  of  esjyrit  and  feeling 
surpass  them  ? — indeed  the  other  critic  would  give  very 
sound  advice.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  comedy 
of  the  Scene  from  Twelfth  Night,  more  joyous,  frank,  manly, 
laughter-moving  ; — or  more  tender,  and  grave,  and  naive, 
than  the  picture  of  Queen  Catherine  and  her  attendant. 
The  great  beauty  of  these  pieces  is  the  total  absence  of 
affectation.  The  figures  are  in  perfectly  quiet,  simple 
positions,  looking  as  if  they  were  not  the  least  aware  of  the 
spectator's  presence  (a  rare  quality  in  pictures  as  I  think, 
of  whicli  little  dramas,  the  actors,  like  those  upon  the 
living  stage,  have  a  great  love  of  '  striking  an  attitude,' 
and  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  applause  of  the 
lookers-on),  Avhereas  Mr.  Leslie's  excellent  little  troop  of 
comedians  know  their  art  so  perfectly,  that  it  becomes  the 
very  image  of  nature,  and  the  best  nature,  too.  Some 
painters  (skilled  in  the  depicting  of  such  knick-knacks) 
overpower  tlieir  pieces  with  '  properties  ' — guitars,  old 
armours,  flower-jugs,  curtains,  and  what  not.  The  very 
chairs  and  tables  in  tlie  picture  of  Queen  Catherine  have 
a  noble,  simple  arrangement  about  them  ;  they  look  sad 
and  stately,  and  cast  great  dreary  shadows — they  will 
lighten  up  a  little,  doubtless,  when  the  girl  begins  to  sing. 
You  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accusing  one  of  the 
cleverest  painters  of  tlie  country  of  want  of  poetry  :  no 
otlier  tiian  Mr.  Edw  in  Landseer,  who,  with  his  marvellous 
]3ower  of  hand,  a  sort  of  aristocrat  among  painters,  has 
seemed  to  say — I  care  for  my  dog  and  my  gun  ;  I'm  an 
EngHsh  country  gentleman,  and  poetry  is  beneatli  me. 
He  has  made  us  laugli  sometimes,  when  lie  is  in  the  mood, 
with  his  admirable  humour,  but  has  held  off  as  it  \veve  from 
poetic  subjects,  as  a  man  would  do  who  was  addressing 
himself  in  a  fine  ball-room  to  a  party  of  fine  people,  who 
would  stare  if  any  such  subjects  were  broached.  I  don't 
care  to  own  that  in  former  j'ears  those  dogs,  those  birds, 
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dcoi'.  \\  ild-diu-ks,  and  so  forth,  woi'o  painted  to  snch  a 
pitch  of  dps])('iat('  ijcrfection.  as  to  make  nic  (luite  anur\' 
— eh'gant.  I)fautiful.  well-ap])nint('d.  jx'ifcct  models  for 
•iracc  and  manner;  they  weie  hke  .some  of  oui'  Knjj.lish 
dandies  that  one  sees,  and  mIio  never  ran  he  hroutjlit  ti> 
])ass  the  hmits  of  a  eertain  ])ohte  smik\  and  deeoioiis. 
sensibU'  insi])i(Uty.  The  more  one  sees  them,  the  more 
vexed  one  grows,  for.  be  hanged  to  tl\em  I  there  is  no  earthly 
fault  to  find  with  tliem.  This,  to  he  sure,  is  begging  the 
((uestion,  and  you  may  not  be  disposed  to  allow  eitlier  tlie 
correctness  of  the  simile,  or  that  dandies  are  insi])id.  or 
that  field-s])orts.  or  |)ietures  theie(tf.  can  ])ossibly  l)e 
tedious  ;  but.  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  that  a  man 
of  genius  \\  ho  is  a  ))oet  iriU  l)e  one  sometimes,  and  here  are 
a  eou])le  of  nol)le  poetical  jjieees  from  Mr.  Landseers  ))encil. 
The  ■  Ottei'  and  Trout  "  has  something  awful  al)out  it  :  the 
hunted  stag,  pantinu-  through  the  watei'  and  staitling  up 
the  wild-fowh  is  a  Ijeautiful  and  touciu'ng  ])oem.  Oh. 
that  these  two  jiictures.  and  a  few  more  of  ditferent  l'vnuh>h 
aitists.  could  l)e  t'aiiied  across  the  ('liannel — say  wh<'n 
.Mr.  Partridge's  poitiait  of  the  (^)ueen  goes,  to  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  that  work  ! 

A  few  Etties  might  likewise  be  ))ut  into  the  same  bow 
and  a  few  delightful  golden  landscapes  of  ('ahcott.  To 
these  I  would  add  Mr.  Maelise's  "  Handet."  about  whose 
faults  and  merits  there  have  been  some  loud  cont  toNcrsics  : 
but  in  every  Kxhibition  for  the  last  ti\'e  years,  if  you  saw 
a  crowd  before  a  p,':-ture.  it  was  sure  to  be  b(>fore  his  ;  and 
with  all  the  faults  people  found,  no  one  could  go  away  w  ithout 
a  soit  of  wonder  at  the  jModigious  talent  of  this  gentleman. 
Sometimes  it  was  mere  wonder:  in  the  |)re>cnt  lv\liil)it ion 
it  is  wonder  and  ])leasure  too:  and  lii>  pictuic  of  liamlct 
is  by  fai'  the  best,  to  my  thiid-;ing.  that  the  artist  has  e\-er 
])i'odueed.  If.  foi  theocdit  of  Old  England  (and  I  heicby 
humbly  beg  .Mr.  Maclise  to  listen  to  the  suggestion),  it 
eould  be  transported  to  the  walls  of  y(»in  Salon,  it  w(tuld 
show  Fi'ench  artists,  who  are  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the 
drawing  of  the  ICnglish  school,  that  we  lia\e  a  man  whose 
power  of  drawing  is  greater  than  that  of  any  aitist  among 
you, — of  any  artist  that  ever  lived.  1  should  like  to  \cnturc 
to  say.  An  artist.  |)ossessing  this  vast  power  of  hand, 
often  wastes  it — as  I'aganini  did.  foi'  instance—  in  cajaiccios, 
and  cNtravagances.  and  brilliant   h'ats  of  skill,  as  if  defying 
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the  Avorld  to  come  and  cope  with  him.  The  picture  of  the 
play  in  '  Hamlet '  is  a  great  deal  more,  and  is  a  noble 
poetic  delineation  of  the  awful  story.  Here  I  am  obliged 
to  repeat,  for  the  tenth  time  in  this  letter,  how  vain  it  is 
to  attempt  to  describe  such  works  by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 
Fancy  Hamlet,  ungartered,  lying  on  the  ground,  looking 
into  the  very  soul  of  King  Claudius,  who  writhes  under  the 
play  of  Gonzago.  Fancy  the  Queen,  perplexed  and  sad 
(she  does  not  know  of  the  murder),  and  poor  Opheha,  and 
Polonius,  with  his  staff,  pottering  over  the  tragedy  ;  and 
Horatio,  and  all  sorts  of  knights  and  ladies,  looking  wonder- 
ing on.  Fancy,  in  the  httle  theatre,  the  King  asleep  ;  a 
lamp  in  front  casts  a  huge  forked  fantastic  shadow  over 
the  scene — a  shadow  that  looks  like  a  horrible  devil  in 
the  background  that  is  grinning  and  aping  the  murder. 
Fancy  ghastly  flickering  tapestries  of  Cain  and  Abel  on  the 
walls,  and  all  this  painted  Anth  the  utmost  force,  truth, 
and  dexterity — fancy  all  this,  and  then  you  will  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  one  of  the  most  startling,  wonderful  pictures 
that  the  English  school  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Maclise  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  young 
men  ;  and  though  you  and  I,  my  dear  Guillaume,  are  both 
old,  and  while  others  are  perpetually  deploring  the  past, 
I  tliink  it  is  a  consolation  to  see  that  the  present  is  better, 
and  to  argue  that  the  future  will  be  better  still.  You  did 
not  give  up  David  without  a  pang,  and  still  think  Baron 
Gerard  a  very  wonderful  fellow.  I  can  remember  once, 
when  Westall  seemed  really  worth  looking  at,  when  a  huge 
black  exaggeration  of  Northcote  or  Opie  struck  me  as 
mighty  fine,  and  Mr.  West  seemed  a  most  worthy  President 
of  our  Academy.  Confess  now  that  the  race  who  suc- 
ceeded them  did  better  than  they  ;  and  indeed  the  young 
men,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  hint  such  a  thing,  do  better 
still — not  better  than  individuals — for  Eastlake,  Mulready, 
Etty,  Leslie,  are  exhibitors  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  the 
young  men  may  live  a  thousand  years  and  never  surpass 
them  ;  but  a  finer  taste  is  more  general  among  them  than 
existed  some  thirty  years  back,  and  a  purer,  humbler, 
truer  love  of  nature.  Have  you  seen  the  '  Deserted  Village  ' 
of  the  '  Etching  Club '  ?  What  charming  feehng  and  purity 
is  there  among  most  of  the  designs  of  these  young  painters, 
and  what  a  credit  are  they  to  the  Enghsli  school  ! 

The  designers  of  the  '  Etching  Club '  seem  to  form  a  little 
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knot  or  circle  aniono;  tlietnsclves  :  and  tlioiigli  the  names 
of  Cope,  Kedgravo.  Hcil)cit,  Stone.  l\ave  liaitlly  leached 
you  as  yet  in  France,  they  will  be  heard  of  some  day  even 
there,  w  hci'c  your  clc\ci  people.  \vho  can  apjireciate  all 
sorts  of  art,  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  ([uiet.  thoughtful, 
))ious,  delicate  feeling  u  liich  characteiizes  the  woiks  of  this 
charming  little  school.  All  .Mr.  Cope's  pictui'es,  though 
somewhat  feeble  in  hand,  are  beautifully  tender  and  graceful. 
'  The  Haw th(trn-l)ush.  with  seats  beneath  the  shade,  for 
talking  age  and  whispeiing  lovers  made.'  is  a  beautiful 
picture  for  colour,  sentiment,  and  eom|)osition.  The  old 
people,  properly  gari'ulous,  talking  of  old  tim<'s.  or  the  crops, 
or  the  Doctor's  sermon  ;  the  lovers — a  charming  pair — 
loving  with  all  their  souls,  kind,  hearty,  and  tender.  The 
Seiioolmaster  of  one  of  his  other  pictures  is  an  excellent  aw  ful 
portrait  of  Ooldsmitirs  pedagogm'.  ^Ir.  Redgrave's  "  Cin- 
derella '  is  very  plea.sant,  his  landscape  beautiful.  Mr. 
Stone's  '  Advice  '  is  full  of  tender  sentiment,  and  contains 
some  frank,  excellent  painting  ;  but  how  vapid  all  such 
comments  appear,  and  how  can  you,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  understand  from  these  soit  of  vague,  unsatisfactory 
praises,  what  are  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pieces  spoken 
about ! 

We  have  here  a  delightful,  na'ij  artist.  Mr.  WVbster  }\y 
name,  who  has  taken  little  l)oys  under  his  protection,  and 
paints  them  in  the  most  charming  comic  way — in  that  best 
sort  of  comedy,  which  makes  one  doubt  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  cry.  His  largest  picture  this  year  I'epresents  two 
boys  bound  for  school.  Breakfast  is  hurried  over  (a  horrid 
early  breakfast);  the  trunk  is  packed;  papa  is  pulling  on 
his  boots  ;  there  is  the  coach  coming  down  the  hill,  and  the 
guard  blowing  his  pitiless  horn.  All  the  little  gii'ls  are 
gathered  round  their  brothers  :  the  elder  is  munching  a 
biscuit,  and  determined  to  be  a  man  ;  but  the  younger, 
whom  the  little  sister  of  all  has  got  hold  of  by  the  hand, 
can't  bear  the  parting,  and  is  crying  his  eyes  out. 

I  quarrel  with  Mr.  Webster  for  making  one  laugh  at  the 
boy,  and  giving  him  a  comic  face.  I  say  no  man  who  has 
experienced  it,  has  a  right  to  laugh  at  such  a  sorrow.  Did 
you  ever,  in  France,  look  out  for  the  diligence  that  was  to 
take  you  to  school,  and  hear  a  fatal  conducteur  blowing 
his  horn  as  you  waited  by  the  hill- side — as  you  waited 
with  the  poor  motion-,  turning  her  eyes  away— and  slowly 

t'AIUS   S.B.  u 
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got  off  the  old  pony,  which  you  were  not  to  see  for  six 
months — for  a  century — for  a  thousand  miserable  years 
again  ?  Oh,  that  first  night  at  school  !  those  bitter,  bitter 
tears  at  night,  as  you  lay  awake  in  the  silence,  poor  httle 
lonely  boy,  yearning  after  love  and  home.  Life  has  sorrows 
enough,  God  knows,  but,  I  swear,  none  like  that  !  I  was 
thinking  about  all  this  as  I  looked  at  Mr.  Webster's  picture, 
and  behold  it  turned  itself  into  an  avenue  of  lime-trees,  and 
a  certain  old  stile  that  led  to  a  stubble-field  ;  and  it  was 
evening,  about  the  14th  of  September,  and  after  dinner 
(how  that  last  glass  of  wine  used  to  choke  and  burn  in  the 
throat  !),  and  presently,  a  mile  off,  you  heard,  horribly 
distinct,  the  whirring  of  the  well-known  Defiance  coach 
wheels.  It  was  up  in  a  moment — the  trunk  on  the  roof  ; 
and — bah  !  from  that  day  I  can't  bear  to  see  mothers  and 
children  parting. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  beside  the  subject  ;  but  pray  let 
Mr.  Webster  change  the  face  of  his  boy. 

Letters  (except  from  young  ladies  to  one  another)  are 
not  allowed  to  go  beyond  a  certain  decent  length  ;  hence, 
though  I  may  have  a  fancy  to  speak  to  you  of  many  score 
of  other  good  pictures,  out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  here 
exhibited,  there  are  numbers  which  we  must  pass  over 
without  any  notice  w^hatever.  It  is  hard  to  pass  by 
Mr.  Richmond's  beautiful  water-colour  figures,  without 
a  word  concerning  them  ;  or  Mr.  Charles  Landseer's 
capital  picture  of  '  Ladies  and  Cavaliers '  ;  or  not  to  have 
at  least  half  a  page  to  spare,  in  order  to  make  an  onslaught 
upon  Mr.  Chalon  and  his  ogling  beauties  :  he  has  a  portrait 
of  Mdlle.  Rachel,  quite  curious  for  its  cleverness  and  un- 
likeness,  and  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  refined  of  our 
actresses,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  who  is  represented  as  a 
killing  coquette  ;  and  so  Mr,  Kean  may  be  thankful  that 
the  portrait  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  his  lady. 

There  is  scarce  any  need  to  say  that  the  oil  portrait- 
painters  maintain  their  usual  reputation  and  excellence  : 
Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  Mr.  Grant,  show  some  excellent 
canvases  :  the  latter's  ladies  are  beautiful,  and  his  '  Lord 
Cardigan '  a  fine  painting  and  portrait  ;  Mr.  Briggs's 
'  Archbishop  '  is  a  noble  head  and  picture  ;  Mr.  Pickersgill 
has,  among  others,  a  full-length  of  a  Navy  Captain,  very  fine ; 
Mr.  Linnell's  portraits  are  very  fine  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Lawrence 
has  one  (the  Attorney-General),  excellently  drawn,  and  fine 
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in  character.  Tin's  ycai's  picture  <it'  her  Majesty  is  intended 
for  tjoar  Majesty.  I^cuiis  l'hih])))e — perhaps  tlie  Fieneh 
court  might  have  had  a  more  favourable  representation  of 
the  Queen.  There  is  only  one  '  Duke  of  Wellington  "  that 
I  have  remarked — (indeed  it  nuist  be  a  weary  task  to  the 
good-natured  and  sim|)le  old  nobleman  to  give  \\\)  to  ai'tists 
the  use  of  liis  brave  face,  as  he  is  so  often  called  upon  to  do) — 
at  j^resent  he  appears  in  a  giou])  of  red-coated  brethren  in 
aims,  called  the  '  Hei'oes  of  Waterloo."  The  picture,  from 
the  quantity  of  requisite  veiniilion.  was  most  difficult  to 
treat,  but  is  cleverly  managed,  and  the  hkeness  veiy  good. 
All  the  warriors  assembled  aie  smiling,  to  a  man  :  and  in  the 
background  is  a  pictui'e  of  Napoleon,  who  is  smiling  too — 
and  this  is  surely  too  great  a  stretch  of  good  nature. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  Napoleon  of  Mr.  Turner?  i-alled 
(with  frightful  satire)  the  '  Kxile  and  the  Bork--litnjiit.' 
He  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  scailet  tornado,  looking  at  least 
forty  feet  high. 

Ah  !  says  the  my.-~terioiis  poet,  from  whom  Mr.  Turnei' 
loves  to  quote, — 

Ah  I    thy  tcut-t'oiincd  >lu'll  is  like 
The  soldier's  niahtly  Ijivouac.  alone 

Amidst  a  sea  ot  blood 

Iiut  iftiii  run  jtint  iiatir  i'<itiini(l<  s. 

/■■a/h,rir.-<<,f  ff <,!,>. 

These  remarkable  lines  entirely  e\])lai!i  the  meaning  of 
tlie  j)icture  :  another  })iece  is  desciibed  by  lines  from  the 
same  poem,  in  a  metre  more  regular  :— 

The  midnight -torch  gleam'd  n"cr  the  steamer's  side 
And  miyit's  rur.-^,   was  yielded  to  the  tide. 

When  the  pietures  are  le-lnnig.  as  sometimes  T  l)eliev<' 
is  the  case,  it  miglit  i)erha|)s  be  as  well  to  turn  these  ti])si(.le 
down,  and  see  liow  they  would  look  f/ioi  :  the  ('amjxi  Santo 
of  Venice,  when  examined  closely,  is  scarcely  less  mysterious; 
at  a  little  distance,  however,  it  is  a  most  brilliant,  airy, 
and  beautiful  picture.  Oh.  for  the  old  days,  before  Mr. 
Turner  had  lighted  on  '  The  Fallacies."  and  coidd  see  like 
other  people  ! 

Other  landscapc-])ai)Uers,  not  so  romantic,  ai'e.  as 
usual,  excellent.  You  know  ^Ir.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
in  France,  as  well  as  we  do  :    I  w  ish  one'  day  vou  could 
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see  the  hearty,  fresh  EngHsh  landscapes  of  Lee  and  Cres- 
wick,  where  you  can  ahnost  see  the  dew  on  the  fresh  grass, 
and  trace  the  ripple  of  the  water,  and  the  wliispering  in  the 
foliage  of  the  cool,  wholesome  wind. 

There  is  not  an  inch  more  room  in  the  paper  ;  and  a 
great  deal  that  was  to  be  said  about  the  Water-Oolour 
Societies  and  Suffolk  Street  must  remain  unsaid  for  ever 
and  ever.  But  I  wish  you  could  see  a  drawing  by  Miss 
Setchel,  in  the  Junior  Water-Colour  Society,  and  a  dozen 
by  Mr.  Absolon,  which  are  delightful  in  grace  and  expression, 
and  in  tender,  pathetic  humour. 

M.  A.  T. 
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No.   1.     THE  ART  UNlUX.S 

ll'irtorial  Tinu-s  Manli   Is,   ISI-'J) 

Fro7n  M.  A.  Tiiin'ir.^h,  E-q.,  to  ^Saiulcr^  MacUilp.  E-^<i. 

My  dear  San  dees, 

I  have  always  had  i\\v  liiylu'sl  conhdeiuc  in  your  jucl^t'- 
ment,  and  am  therefore  pretty  eertain  that  your  j)ieture  is 
one  of  vast  merit.  The  vahu'.  you  say,  is  two  huiuhx-d 
guineas,  and  yctu  lia\c.  J  ho})r.  with  laudat)Ie  ])rudence, 
indueed  youi'  rehitives.  youi'  gianthnother,  your  eonhchng 
aunts,  the  ti'ack'smen  with  whom  you  ha\'e  htlle  aceounts. 
and  tlie  friends  with  whom  you  aie  oeeasionally  kind 
enough  to  go  and  dine,  to  sut)s<  lihe  to  tlie  Ai-t  rnion.  in 
hopes  that  one  or  other  of  them  may  gain  the  ])rineipal 
])ri'/e.  when  your  taste  as  well  as  tiieii-  friendship  (and 
where  can  friendship  he  hetter-  bestowed  '.' i  will  induee 
them  to  j)Ui'ehase  your  work.  To  your  rel;»ti\('s  atlection 
alone  would  dictate  the  ac(piisition  of  your  |)ictur(  ;  to 
your  tradesmen  you  olfer.  if  possible,  a  still  sti'onger 
inducement.  '  I  owe  you  n(i,'  yon  can  say  to  .Mr.  Snip, 
your  respected  tailor  :  "  1  cannot  |)ay  those  140  ;  l»ut  gain 
the  first  ])ri/,e.  and  you  )ia\c  my  picture  h>r  two  hundred 
guineas,  which,  in  reality,  is  woi-th  h\c  hundicd.  j)lus  the 
payment  of  youi-  bill,  the  amount  of  which  you  can  deduct 
from  the  sum  due  to  myself.'     'I'hus  Mr.  Snip  gets 

A  jjicturc   (\alued   at    ")()()  L'uiiicas).  .    ir)2r>     0     0 

The  payment   of  his  bill     '     .  .  .         10     O     0 

And  costs  of  writ  .  .  .  .         1     'l     0 

i;r)(i7    L'    0 


in  return  for  a  single  sovereign  .'^ubteribed  to  the  L'mon. 
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The  advantage  of  Art  Unions  has  never  before,  I  beheve, 
been  considered  in  this  hght ;  and  if  ever}^  artist  ^^•ould  but 
go  round  to  his  tradesmen  and  represent  to  them  the  truth 
as  here  laid  do\^'n,  no  doubt  great  numbers  of  additional 
patrons  would  be  found  for  the  noble  art  you  practise. 
How  many  a  man,  for  instance,  has  not  one,  but  half  a 
dozen  tailors  in  the  category  in  which  I  have  placed 
Mr.  Snip.  Well,  let  them  all  subscribe  ; — the  more  the 
merrier.  '  If  one  A\in,  gentlemen,'  you  say,  '  remember 
I  am  in  a  condition  to  pay  all  the  rest  their  accounts.' 
And  thus  is  an  interest  for  Art  brought  home  to  the  bosoms 
and  boards  of  six  deserving  families. 

Is,  or  is  not,  the  principle  a  good  one  V  Are,  or  are  not, 
tradesmen  to  be  paid  ?  Are,  or  are  not,  artists  to  be  well- 
clothed  ?  And  Mould,  or  uould  not,  the  diffusion  of  their 
divine  science  enlarge  the  heart  and  soften  the  rude  manners 
of  the  million  '.•'  What,  on  this  head,  does  Hesiod  observe  ? 
The  Teian  bard  nobly  remarks, 

Ivyevvas  BLbiKKTae  (f)i8ij\iTti)  apTrji, 
HfjLoWiT  fiuiprji  v(K  uivn  eaae  (fiepcoi. 

And  if  the  principle  be  a  good  one,  I  say  it  should  be 
universal.  Say  (as  an  encouragement)  to  the  collector 
M"ho  comes  for  your  rate,  '  I'll  pay  you  if  you  take  a  ticket 
in  the  Art  Union  !  '  Remark  to  your  butcher,  in  a  pleasant 
way,  '  Mr.  Brisket,  I  desire  from  you,  for  your  o^n 
advant^ige,  one  stake  more.'  '  From  the  loin,  or  where  '!  ' 
says  he.  '  No  ;  '  say  you,  laughingly  interrupting  him, 
'  a  stake  in  the  Art  Ihiion.''  And  point  out  to  your  washer- 
A\oman  A\hat  an  ennobling  and  glorious  thing  it  would  be 
— a  holy  effluence,  a  bright  and  beaming  radiance  woven 
into  the  dark  cliain  of  her  existence — (or  other  Mords  of 
might  and  poesy  suited  to  her  capacity),  point  out,  I  say, 
\\hat  a  pleasure  it  A\ould  be  to  her  to  be  able  to  exclaim, 
'  I  A\ash  Mr.  MacGilp's  shirts — and  look  !  one  of  his  five- 
hundred-guinea  master-pieces  hangs  yonder,  over  my 
mangle.' 

It  is  in  his  power,  it  is  in  anybody's  power.  The  very 
Malay  sweeper  who  shivers  at  the  corner  of  your  street 
and  acts  as  your  model,  may  easily  save  money  enough 
to  take  a  ticket,  and  have  his  portrait,  as  Othello,  to 
decorate  his  humble  place  of  abode. 

You  may  fancy,  my  friend,  that  there  is  some  caricature 
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in  this,  atul  |)()ssjl)ly  y(ju  arc  ri^lit.  You  will  never  stoop 
to  Mr.  Siii|»  in  the  manner  jjointed  out  by  me  :  you  are 
abo\e  entreatin.u  your  w aslieiw onuin.  cutting  jokes  with 
your  butcher,  or  cajoling  the  res})ectablc  gentleman  who 
calls  foi'  your  contributions  once  a  (juartcr.  Art,  say  you, 
is  above  paltiy  sjieculation  and  mean  ideas  of  gain.  An 
arti«t  never  stoops  to  intiigue,  or  thalTcrs  for  money. 
He  is  the  priest  of  nature,  called  to  worship  at  her  glorious 
altar,  by  special  vocation  :  one  chosen  out  of  the  million, 
and  called  up  to  the  high  places  ;  in  short,  you  will  make 
a  speech,  crannned  with  line  words,  proving  your  dis- 
interestedness, and  the  awful  poetical  nature  of  your 
calling. 

Psha  I  my  good  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  stale 
talk.  You  are  a  tradesman  as  well  as  my  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  or  Mr.  Smith  selling  tigs,  or  CJeneral  Sones 
breathing  freely  and  at  his  ease  in  an  atmos2)here  of  cannon- 
balls.  You  each  do  your  duty  in  your  calling,  and  accord 
ing  to  your  genius,  but  you  want  to  l)e  paid  for  what  you  do. 
You  want  the  best  ]jay.  and  the  greatest  share  of  leputation 
you  can  get.  You  will  do  nothing  dishonest  in  the  jjursuit 
of  your  trade  ;  but  w ill  3-011  not  yield  a  little  '  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  '  ':  Oeneral  Sones,  though 
he  may  have  his  own  opinion  of  the  ('hinese  war,  will 
attack  mandarins  witlunit  mercy  ;  )ny  Lord  ('hancellor 
has  pleaded  many  a  (picer  cause  lief  ore  he  reposed  on 
yondei'  woolsack  ;  Smith  has  had  lecouise  to  many  little 
harmless  tricks  ti>  ui't  a.  sale  foi-  his  tigs  and  treacle  ;  anrl 
you  (as  1  take  it)  are  not  a  whit  Ix'tter  than  they.  Did 
you  evei'  ]iaint  a  lady  handsomer  in  her  poitrait  than 
nature  made  her  '.'  Did  you  e\ci-,  when  your  immense 
genius  j)anted  to  be  at  work  oti  some  vast  historic;d  piece, 
crush  your  aspii'ations  so  far  as  to  sit  down  and  dcjiict  a 
plain  gentleman  in  a  l)uir  waistcoat  and  ;'..  watchchain, 
for  the  sake  of  the  twenty  guineas  which  were  to  Ix'  eliiited 
from  his  am|)lc  pe|)per-and-salt  pantaloons  '!  Vou  Jiave 
done  all  this,  and  wei'c  (piitc  right  in  doing  it  too.  How 
else  are  the  little  Mac(;il;>s  to  get  their  dinneis.  or  your 
lady  the  means  of  dischaiging  her  weekly  l)ills  '.' 

And  now  you  will  l)egin,  I  trust,  to  perccixc  that  the  i-idi 
eule  cast  upon  the  Art  Tnion  system  \i\  the  tirst  sentences  of 
this  letter,  is  not  in  reality  so  veiy  severe  :    it  is  the  sort 
of  sneering  language  which  the  enemies  of  those  establish- 
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ments  arc  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in,  though  expressed 
as  high,  no  doubt  you  wiU  think  in  a  far  more  satiric 
and  \\itty  manner  than  most  of  the  anti-Unionists  have 
at  command.  Hear,  for  instance,  The  Athenaeum.  '  So 
early,'  says  that  journal,  '  as  1837,  we  put  on  record  our 
opinion  that  the  Art  Union  m  ould  and  must  of  necessity 
tend  to  the  still  further  degradation  of  Art.  Any  man, 
\\e  observed,  \\lio  purchases  pictures  may  be  presumed 
to  have  a  love  for,  and  this  \\  ill  in  the  end  generate  a  know- 
ledge of,  Art.  But  there  \\ill  be  many  subscribers  who  desire 
only  a  little  gambling — to  risk  a  pound  for  the  sake  of 
winning  a  hundred — and  who  \\'ould  quite  as  soon  join 
in  a  raffle  for  a  horse  or  a  snuff-box,  or  a  pipe  of  port  Mine, 
as  for  a  picture.  The  motive  of  the  subscriber  is  of  no 
consequence,  so  long  as  others  have  to  dispose  of  the  money  ; 
but  the  Art  Union  proposes  that  each  subscriber  "  shall 
select  for  himself."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  such  patronage 
must  tend  to  degrade  Art  ?  The  scheme  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  lowest  class  of  artists,  but  utterly  ruinous  to  Art 
itself.  When  every  individual,  be  he  wliom  he  may,  is 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  judgement  in  the  disposal  of 
his  prize-money,  the  best  results  can  be  but  an  irresponsible 
indulgence  of  individual  whim  and  caprice — the  worst 
and  certain  is  the  degradation  of  Art.  Men  who  paint  to 
live,  instead  of  working  with  all  their  power,  be  it  more 
or  less,  up  to  the  best  and  highest  judgements,  must 
solicit  the  sweet  voices  of  the  uninformed,  the  chance 
prize-holders  and  therefore  purchasers  of  the  Art  Unions.' 

So  \\rites  The  Athenaeum,  and  you  will  at  once  perceive 
the  truth  of  my  previous  assertion : — 1.  That  The  Athenaeum's 
arguments  resemble  those  employed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  letter.  2.  That  the  arguments  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  are  far  more  cleverly  and  wickedly  put. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  demolish  the  one  and  the  other  ; 
and  we  will,  if  you  please,  take  the  dicta  of  The  Athenaeum 
in  the  first  place  into  consideration. 

'Every  man  (says  The  Athenaeum)  who  purchases  pictures, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  a  love  for,  and  this  will  in  the 
end  generate  a  knoA\ledge  of.  Art.' 

'  But  this  Art  Union  is  joined  by  many  for  the  sake  of 
gambling,  and  Avho  would  quite  as  soon  join  in  a  raffle  for 
a  horse,  or  a  snuff-box,  or  a  pipe  of  port  Mine,  as  for  a 
picture.' 
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\\  liy  4Uite  a.s  soon  '.'  A  man  uiio  want-s  a  pjpe  of  port 
wiiie  doe.s  not.  we  pretsume.  raltle  for  a  horse  ;  or  being 
eagerly  desirous  of  a  snuti'-nuill,  he  does  not  raffle  for  a 
pipe  of  ])ort  wine.  There  are  eeitainly  in  the  world  iriany 
"uninformed'  persons,  as  the  insinuating  At/unaeum 
remarks  :  let  us  say  at  once  there  are  fools,  but  not  such 
tremendous  fools  as  our  misanthropic  c(>ntemix»iary  would 
discover. 

No.  no.  A  man  raffles  fur  a  hui-sc.  l)ecausc  the  dealers 
i»r  the  knat'kers  will  give  him  a  price  for  it.  or  beeau.se 
his  w  ife  wishes  to  be  di'iveU  out  in  a  gig.  oi-  bnause  he  has 
a  mind  to  cut  a  dash  in  the  ring.  A  man  laffles  inr  a  gold 
smiif-box,  because  he  is  ft)nd  of  Macabau.  or  b( cause  lie 
likes  to  spoit  such  a  box  afto'  dinner,  or  betause  he  wishes 
to  nuU<e  it  a  present  to  Mr.  Boys  when  he  l)i-ings  out  ai  y 
more  of  his  relatiNcs"  lithograjihs.  or  for  xiuw  othei-  simple 
and  e(|ually  ap|!arent  reason.  And  so  for  a  jiijK'  of  poll 
wine,  a  man  risks  his  money  in  order  to  gain  it.  l)ecause 
he  likes  port  wine,  or  because  he  can  .-ell  it.  or  because  lie 
wishes  to  ])resent   a  few    dozens  to  a   Irit'iicL 

I  wish,  foi-  my  [;ait.  I  liad  a  fiicnd  who  desii'cd  to  di.'-pose 
of  eithei'  of  the  three  aitiilcs  ;  but  that  i>  a  mere  ].er>onal 
ejaculation,  and  nothing  to  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
a  man  bids  money  for  a  hoise.  lutausc  he  waiUs  it  :  ior 
a  p)ieture.  l)ecaust>  he  would  like  to  Iuiac  a  pictuii'.  Com- 
uion  charity  imist  admit  so  nuich  good  sense  in  the  woikl. 

Well.  then,  it  is  gi-anted  that  a  num  joins  in  a  laffle 
foi'  a  ^ct  of  ))ictLUes  because  he  is  interoted  in  pictures; 
that  is,  A'  iiiaij  hr  pnsiuiixd  Id  han  n  loty  jiff  J/7.  And 
a  love  h)r  Ai1.  in  the  end.  says  T/n  Ath<  inn  mii  witli  much 
sixgacity.  iri  I /(/' III  )■(!  I  >  a  kii<nr'l,<hji  (,/  Art.  Aiucn.  In  that 
case   the  excellence   of  Art    I'moiis   is  est  alili-licd   at    once. 

But  no.  says  the  i)hiloso})licr  who  aigues  e\cry  week  ficm 
under  the  cohunns  of  the  temple  of  Minei\a  :  tlii>  love 
which  generates  knowledge  is  only  concctled  to  men  who 
purchase  jjictures.  not  to  those  who  raffle  hir  them  !  Is  not 
this  a  little  hard  ?  How  much  income  tax  must  a  man 
))ay  in  order  to  Iuiac  a  dece'it  Iom'  of  Art  :  a  lo\i'  that  shall 
be" potent  enough  to  liecome  the  father  of  a  future  know- 
ledge ■.'  I  may  >ay.  witliout  exaggeration,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  richer  than  1  am  :  l)ut  does  it  follow  that  he  loves 
Art  better  ■.'  It  may  l)e.  oi-  not  :  l)ut  at  least  the  right 
honourable     baronet's    income    does     not     establish     the 

u  3 
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superiority  of  his  taste.  Let  any  gentleman  go  into  a 
pastrycook's  and  eat  raspberry  tarts  ;  ten  to  one,  pressed 
against  the  m  indow  of  the  shop  you  an  ill  see  the  blue  nose 
of  a  penniless  urchin,  who  is  looking  at  the  good  things 
Mith  all  his  might.  Would  one  say  that  Dives,  because 
he  eats  the  tarts,  loved  them  better  than  the  little  Lazarus 
who  yearned  after  them  ?  No,  even  The  Athenaeum  would 
not  say  that  ;    the  cruel,  cruel  Athenaeum. 

Now,  suppose  that  round  that  shop-Mindov\',  and  allured 
by  the  same  charming  prospect  A\'hich  has  brought  their  com- 
rade thither,  other  little  Lazaruses  should  assemble :  they 
love  tarts ;  they  are  penniless ;  but  still  not  altogether  Avith- 
out  coin.  Say  they  have  a  farthing  apiece  ;  and  clubbing 
together  their  A\'ealth,  or  poverty  rather,  these  rascally 
young  gamblers  made  a  lottery  in  the  cap  of  one  of  them, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  V  the  winner  of  the  prize 
steps  in  and  takes  a  raspberry  tart  from  the  very  same  tray 
at  which  great  Dives  himself  has  been  gormandizing.  It  is 
gambling,  certainly  ;  but  I  suspect  the  pastrycook  (con- 
sidering its  result)  will  look  upon  the  crime  rather  justly — 
she  might  never  have  sold  her  wares  but  for  that  TART 
UNION. 

I  shall  resume  this  subject  next  week  with  philosophical 
considerations  upon  Polytechnic  societies,  upon  the  lunar 
prospectus  (or  that  of  Mr.  Moon),  and  upon  the  puerile 
distribution  (or  that  of  Mr.  Boys). 

Me,anwhile,  dear  MacGilj),  I  remain. 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 


No.  2.     THE   OBJECTIONS   AGAINST   ART   UNIONS. 

[Pictorial  Times,  April  1  and  8,  1843] 

M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Esq.,  to  Sanders  MacGilp,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sanders, 

The  Tart  Union  alluded  to  last  week  has  been  appreciated ; 
and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  several  young  gentle- 
men about  Covent  Garden  and  the  foundation  colleges 
in  the  city  (where  the  youthful  students  wear  leather 
breeches,  and  green  coats,  and  caps  famous  for  their 
similarity  in  shape  to  the  muffin)  have  put  the  scheme  into 
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prcU'lice.  and  are  very  eagei'  in  borrowing  ov  hcLruiiiL; 
fartliings  for  the  pastiyt'ook's  inteivst  and  theii'  own. 

'I'liat  the  sehenie  will  lienetit  the  former  is  clear  :  and 
should  any  of  them  be  inclined,  by  way  of  jiiatitude.  to 
forward  to  the  offiee  of  the  papei'  a  jtroai  phiti  of  theii-  tarts, 
there  are  several  juvenile  persons  abont  the  ])reniiscs  who 
w  ill  gladly  give  an  opinion  of  their  merits.  ( )ne  of  the  uinon 
or  distribution  schemes  mentioned  in  dui  last  has  foiwarded 
))roofs  of  its  claims  to  ])ublic  fa\()Ui\  proofs  of  its  piitfs.  we 
woidd  say.  but  that  is  a  pun.  and  the  truth  nnist  l)e  told,  let 
what  will  come  of  it.  and  wc  are  now  solcnnily  met.  my 
bra\-e  MacGilp.  to  discu.ss  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  goodness  or  l)a(lness  of  the  prints  in 
({uestion  does  not.  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
nuitter  a  fig.  Suppose  a  man  (by  means  of  tlie  electrotype 
of  course)  were  enabled  to  [iroduce  a  seiies  of  copies  fiom 
the  \"ignett<^s  to  Mi',  ('atnach's  ballads,  and  charge  a  guinea, 
two  guineas — a  thousand  i)ounds  :  thicc  farthings,  for 
whity-browii  proofs  of  the  sanu'.  W*-  is  ijuite  free  to  do  so. 
Nobody  need  buy  unless  they  like.  Or  suppose  he  could 
(always  by  means  of  the  electrotypei  i)roducc  India  paper 
proof  plates  of  all  theCai'toons.and  sell  them  for  a  halfpeimy  V 
He  is  quite  as  much  at  lil)erty  to  do  the  one  as  the  other  : 
and  I  do  believe  that  the  reason  of  faii-  dealing  and  modeiate 
prices  in  the  world  has  been  not  so  much  the  honesty  as 
the  selfishness  of  otu'  natui-e.  W'e  sell  chca|i  because  no 
one  will  l)uy  else.  We  are  honest  because  no  one  //•///  trust 
us  unless  thev  can  (rust  us.  In  a  doui)tful  comtncrce  with 
f<n\  concurrents  and  uncertain  gains,  men  do  not  unfic- 
(pUMitly  eheat.  But  competition  hustles  rogueiy  pretty 
(juickly  out  of  the  market  :  the  swaggering,  swindling,  lying 
impostor  has  no  chance  against  the  l)m-ly  good  sense  of  the 
public. 

And  1  nuist  confess,  for  my  pait.  that  it  a  man  has  a 
thirty-guinea  watch  to  ratUe  for.  and  t+tiity  pei>on>  are 
willing  to  subscribe  so  much  amongst  tlietn.  and  try  the 
ehance  of  wiiuiing  it,  1  see  no  nuich  greater  harm  in  this 
'union'  than  in  many  other  s|)eculat  ions  where  (of  course) 
chances  exist  of  losing  or  uuining.  I!ut  to  moralize  on 
the  Art  Union  case  because  of  this  harmless  peddling  with 
guineas,  and  to  say  that  it  provokes  a  spirit  of  gand)ling, 
is  too  hard.  Is  it  altogether  sinful  to  play  a  rul)bei()f  w  hist 
at  siiilling  p(_>ints  ".'    Does  it  ituply  an  aboinitialili-  desire  of 
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gain  and  a  frightful  perversion  in  the  individual  A\ho  bets 
half  a  crow n  on  the  rubber  V  Are  Me  basely  cast  dow n 
because  we  lose,  or  brutally  exultant  because  we  ^in,  half 
a  score  of  shillings  '1  If  it  be  a  deadly  sin,  heaven  help  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  who  played  cards  every 
night  of  their  lives,  and  must  be  anything  but  comfortable 
now.  But  let  us  hope  that  with  regard  to  the  criminality 
of  the  proceeding  The  Athenaeum  is  wrong.  Many  of  us 
have  tried  a  raffle  at  Margate,  and  slept  no  worse  for  it. 
Once,  at  school,  I  drew  lots  with  two  other  boys,  and  the 
prize  was  a  flogging  ;  and  it  does  not  much  matter  which 
of  us  won  ;  bat  the  others  were  not  very  sorry  about  it, 
depend  on  that.  No  ;  let  this  harmless  little  sin  pass.  As 
long  as  it  provokes  no  very  evil  passions,  as  long  as  the 
pleasure  of  winning  is  great,  and  the  pain  of  losing  small, 
let  gentlemen  and  ladies  have  their  sport,  and  bet  their  bet, 
and  our  moralists  not  altogether  despair.  You  cannot  say 
that  the  Art  Union  supporters  are  actuated  by  a  violent  or 
unwholesome  love  of  gambling  ;  they  don't  injure  their 
properties  by  the  subscrijotion  of  their  guinea  ;  they  don't 
absent  themselves  from  home,  contract  dissipated  habits, 
bring  their  wives  and  families  to  ruin.  They  give  a  guinea, 
and  are  not  much  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  outlay. 
This  is  an  encouragement  of  lotteries,  The  Athenaeum  may 
say,  presently  ;  but  indeed  the  objection  is  not  worth  a  fig. 
The  old  lotteries  were  undisguised  robberies.  The  Art 
Unions  are  none.  The  old  lotteries  hved  upon  atrocious 
lies  and  puffs,  encouraged  silly  people  with  exaggerated 
notions  of  gain.  The  Art  Union  offers  but  to  purchase 
pictures  with  the  aggregate  of  your  money,  and  to  distribute 
the  pictures  so  bought.  There  are  no  falsehoods  told,  and 
no  absurd  lying  baits  held  out. 

A  country  book-club  is  a  lottery,  a  wicked  gambhng 
transaction  in  which  squires  and  parsons  take  a  part.  A 
house  or  life  assurance  is  a  lottery.  You  take  the  odds 
there  to  win  in  a  certain  event ;  and  may  by  very  strait- 
laced  moralists  be  accused  of  '  gambling,'  for  so  providing 
against  fortune  ;  but  the  Parliament  has  sanctioned  this 
gambling,  and  the  State  draws  a  considerable  profit  from  it. 
An  underwriter  gambles  when  he  insures  a  shiji  ;  calculating 
that  he  has  a  profit  on  the  chances.  A  man  gambles  when 
he  buys  stock  to  sell  afterwards,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a  house, 
or  any  other  commodity  upon  \\  liich  profit  or  loss  may  accrue. 
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111  the  latter  cases,  perhaps,  lie  gaml)les  as  he  does  at  wiiist. 
knowinw  himself  to  be  a  iiood  player,  and  trusting  to  skill 
and  ehanee  for  liis  sm-eess.  But  in  the  foriner  eases,  tlie 
underwriter  of  the  shi]i  or  house  has  no  security  :  it  is 
sheer  luck  :  dependent  on  a  hie  or  a  gale  of  w  ind.  w  ith  the 
puU  of  the  chances  in  his  favour. 

In  a  eoniniereial  country,  then,  where  tliere  is  so  much 
authorized  gamt)ling  for  proht.  a  little  gambling  for  mere 
amusement's  and  kindness's  sake  may  be  tolei'ated.  Let 
it  be  allow (h1  at  any  rate  that  there  is  no  great  criminality 
in  the  Art  I'nion  sp^nies  of  gambling,  and  so  ipiictly  pass 
over  the  moral  (^jltjection  to  tlie  scheme.  Then  there  h.as 
lieeii  lately  mooted  in  the  |ta]iers  a  legal  objection  :  but 
that  is  not  a  very  frii^htful  one.  Both  of  the  learned  gentle- 
men \\  ho  lia\e  l)een  consulted  and  have  ])ronounced  for 
and  against  Art  rnious.  hav<'  allowed  that  there  is  no 
tlangcr  of  prosecution,  and  that  ])ooi-  bugbear  will  frighten 
honest  folks  no  more. 

But  the  strong  objection  is  that  on  the  part  of  some  aiiists 
of  the  old  school,  who  say  that  the  Art  I'liion  system 
deteriorates  Art  :  that  it  sets  ]iainters  -peculating:  upon 
fanc-y  ■|)ieces.  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  |»ri/,e-hoUU'rs  ;  that 
they  think  this  will  l)e  a  taking  two-liundied->ininea  -ub- 
ject.  or  that  a  neat  naudy  piere  that  will  t)e  -uic  to  hook 
something  :    ami  they  paint  accordiiiLily. 

Now.  let  any  man  who  has  looked  at  Knglish  j^ieture- 
galleries  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  be  called  u])on  to 
say  from  his  Ium;:.  whether  thei'e  has  not  been  a  great, 
a  nobli'.  iiupi'ovement  ".'  —  whether  thi'ic  is  ii()t  inhnitely 
more  fancy,  feeling,  poetry,  education,  among  artist-  as 
a  body  now  than  then  ".'  (Jood  Hea\cns  !  if  they  (hi  paint 
what  are  called  si/hjicls.  what  is  the  harm  '.'  If  peo))!*'  do 
like  fancy  piece's,  where  is  the  great  e\  il  '.'  If  1  have  no 
fancy  to  have  my  own  poitiait  staring  tiie  in  the  face  in 
the  dim'ng-room.  and  would  rather  ha\c  .Mi.  Stone  s  "one 
particular  star."  for  instance  (and  it  is  a  chaniiin<_'  picture), 
am  I  such  a  degraded  wretch  '.'  This  is  but  cant  on  the  fiart 
of  humbugs  on  the  one  sidi'.  and  on  the  other  the  ultia- 
ticklishness  of  too  suseeptjlde  minds. 

What  does  the  charge  amount  to  .'  That  the  artist  tries  by 
one  means  or  other  to  consult  the  taste  of  the  |)ublic.  The 
|)ublie  is  ignorant  :  therefore  its  choice  is  liad  :  therefore 
the  artists  paint    bad   pictures:    therefore  the  tasti'  grows 
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worse  and  worse  :  therefore  the  pubhe  grows  worse  and 
worse :  therefore  the  pubhc  and  artist  are  degraded  by  a 
desperate  lielpless  arithmetical  progression,  out  of  whicli, 
as  one  fancies,  there  is  no  escape. 

But  look  what  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  as  it  has  been 
recited  by  a  weekly  paper  {The  Age) — that,  too,  moans  over 
the  degeneracy  of  its  namesake,  and  prophesies  a  most 
pathetic  future  for  Englishmen,  because  they  have  been 
lately  seized  with  a  love  for  illustrated  books.  First,  says 
The  Age,  came  The  Observer,  with  its  picture  of  Thurtell's 
cottage,  then  The  Hive,  then  The  Mirror,  then  this  and  that, 
then  The  Illustrated  London  News,  then  The  Pictorial  Times. 
Well,  apres  ?  as  the  French  say.  The  Hive  was  better  than 
Thurtell's  cottage,  The  Mirror  was  better  than  The  Hive, 
The  News  better  than  The  Mirror,  and  The  Times  better 
than  The  News,  and  (though  The  Times  readers  may  fancy 
the  thing  impossible)  the  day  will  come  when  something 
shall  surpass  even  The  Times,  and  so  on  to  the  infinity  of 
optimism.  And  so  with  pictures  as  with  prints.  The 
public  is  not  used  to  having  the  former  yet,  but  wait  awhile 
and  it  will  take  them  ;  and  take  them  better  and  better 
every  day.  The  commercial  energy  of  our  hearty  country 
is  such  that  where  there  is  a  small  demand  dealers  \\ell 
know  how  to  raise  it  to  be  a  great  one  ;  and  raise  fresh  wants 
by  fresh  supplies  ingeniously  insinuated,  and  by  happy 
inventions  in  advance.  As  for  GENIUS,  that  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  this  way;  but  Genius  is  rare ;  it  comes  tons  but 
once  in  many,  many  years  ;  and  do  you  think  the  genius  of 
painting  less  likely  to  flourish  in  our  country  because  people 
are  buying  (by  means  of  these  Art  Unions)  five  hundred  little 
fancy  pictures  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand 
portraits  they  bought  before  ? 

As  for  aristocratic  patronage  of  Art  only  let  us  ask  in 
what  state  was  Art  here  before  Art  Unions  began  ?  Did 
artists  complain  or  not  ?  Did  they  say  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  cultivate  their  poetical  feelings,  and  that 
they  must  paint  portraits  to  live  ?  I  am  sure  the  people 
of  England  are  likely  to  be  better  patrons  of  art  than  the 
Knglish  aristocracy  ever  were,  and  that  the  aristocracy 
have  been  tried  and  didn't  patronize  it ;  that  they  neither 
knew  how  to  value  a  picture  nor  an  artist  :  what 
artist  ever  got  so  good  a  place  as  a  tenth-rate  lawyer, 
or  as  a  hundredth-rate   soldier,  or  as   a  lucky  physician, 
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or  as  an  aUlennan  wImi  liad  made  a,  o()0(l  spfrailation.  oi- 
a  Country  s(|uirt'  w  lio  liad  a  lidroujih  ':  'I'lic  arist(:»cra(  y  iicver 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  art  in  this  countiy,  for 
tliey  never  acknowledged  the  artist.  They  were  the  hand- 
somest men  and  women  in  the  \\(irld.  and  tliey  had  theii- 
simpering  faces  ])ainted  :  but  what  have  tliey  (hme  for  ait 
to  honom-  it  ".'  No.  no.  Tht  >/  aic  not  the  friends  of  (Tcnius  : 
that  day  is  over  :  its  fr  ends  lie  elsewhere  :  lude  and 
uncidtivated  as  yet.  but  hearty,  generous,  and  eager.  It 
may  put  up  with  rough  fare  :  but  it  can't  \\\c  in  ante- 
ehamlx'i's  with  lackeys,  eating  my  lord"s  bioken  meat  : 
equality  is  its  breath,  and  --(i/ni /xif/ii/  the  condition  of  its 
existence.  What  symj)athy  did  my  lords  csci-  gi\-e  it  ".' 
No:  the  law.  the  sword,  the  alderman's  consols,  and  the 
doctor's  pill,  they  cati  stomach  :  they  can  reconcile  these 
to  their  loi'dly  nature,  and  infuse  them  into  their  august 
bt)dy. 

Hut  the  I\3KT  had  best  come  lower.  What  lia\e  their 
lordships  to  do  with  //////  /  He  ha>  ne\cr  been  one  of  their 
intimates.  In  the  old  song  of  Schillei-.  i.o\-e  i)ids  the  ))oet, 
now  that  the  earth  is  [partitioned  among  the  strong  and 
wealthy,  to  come  to  heaven  in  his  distiess,  in  which  there 
will  always  be  a  itlace  ioi- him  :  but  he  lias  to  t  iv  t  lie  pco|)le 
vet — the  weak  antl  pcjor  ;  and  they  whose  iniion  makes 
their  sti'cngth,  dei)end  on  it,  have  a  shelter  and  a  welcome 
for  him. 

And  .so,  though  the  taste  of  the  ])ul)lic  mjijlil  be  better 
than  it  is  now  (  >!  which  theie  is  no  (|uestion).  I  tliink  we 
have  evei'V  right  to  hope  that  it  in'/l  be  better.  Tiieie  aie 
a  thousand  men  lead  ami  think  to-day.  tor  one  who  read  on 
this  same  day  of  .April.  I74:{.  The  poet  and  aitist  is  called 
upon  to  ajjpeal  to  tli<'  h'W  no  longer.  Mis  protit  and  fame 
are  with  the  many  :  and  do  not  let  it  bethought  irrevei-eiice 
to  put  tlie  protit  and  huiu'  together.  Nobody  c\ei'  denies 
the  Duke  of  \\'elliiigton"s  genius,  because  his  (;rate  leceives 
twenty  thousand  a  year  from  his  country  in  gratitude  foi' 
the  sei'vices  rendered  by  him:  and  if  th<'  nation  should 
take  a  fancy  to  reward  |)oets  in  the  same  way.  we  have 
similarly  no  right  to  (piarrel  with  the  \ei(lict. 

The  "dukedoms,  twenty-t  housands-a-year.  I'iccadilly- 
palaces,  and  the  like,  are  not.  Ii(i\\c\er,  pleaded  hu-  licre. 
Miss  rVmtts  or  Mr.  Hotlischild  lia\e  the  like  lor  may.  no 
doubt,    h.r    the   asking),    and    nobody    -iiid-ev    the    \vealth. 
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though  neither  ever  were  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that 
I  know  of.  But  let  us  ask,  as  the  condition  of  improvement 
in  art,  if  not  fame  and  honour,  at  least  sympathy,  from  the 
public  for  the  artist.  The  refinement  of  taste  will  come 
afterwards  ;  and  as  every  man  a  little  conversant  with 
the  art  of  painting,  or  any  other  art,  must  know  how  his 
judgement  improves,  and  how  by  degrees  he  learns  to 
admire  justly,  so  the  public  will  learn  to  admire  more  and 
more  wisely  every  day.  The  sixpenny  prints  they  buy 
twenty  years  hence  will  be  better  than  the  sixpenny  prints 
now  :  tiie  Art  Union  pictures  they  select,  better  than  those 
which  frighten  the  desponding  susceptibilities  of  our 
philosophers  nowadays.  Away  with  these  prophets  of  ill, 
these  timid  old  maids  of  Cassandras,  who  lift  up  their 
crutches  and  croak,  and  cry  '  Woe  !  '  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  old  bodies  to  despond,  but  let  '  us  youth  '  be  not 
frightened  by  their  prate.  If  any  publisher  could  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  bring  out  a  hundred  beautiful  engravings 
for  a  penny,  depend  on  it  art  would  not  retrograde  in  the 
country.  If  a  hundred  thousand  people  chose  to  subscribe 
to  the  Art  Union,  the  interest  for  art  would  be  so  much 
the  greater,  the  encouragement'  to  artists  so  much  the 
greater  ;  and  if  you  interest  the  people  and  encourage  the 
artists,  it  is  absui'd  to  suppose  that  one  or  the  other  would 
go  back. 

But  this,  as  you  will  doubtless  observe,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lunatic  prospectus  (or  that  of  Mr.  Moon),  or  with 
the  puerile  distribution  (or  that  of  Mr.  Boys).  Let  us 
consider  the  sham  Art  Unions  on  another  day.  What  I  wish 
to  observe  in  the  above  sentences  is,  that  the  people  are  the 
artist's  best  friends  ;  that  for  his  reputation  and  profit 
henceforth  he  had  best  look  to  them  ;  and  rather  than 
work  for  a  class  of  patrons,  he  had  better  rely  for  support 
on  his  friends.  If  you  have  something  that  is  worth  the 
telling — something  for  the  good  of  mankind,— it  is  better 
to  take  it  to  a  hundred  tailors  or  tinkers  than  to  one  duke 
or  two  dandies  (speaking  witli  perfect  respect  of  both),  and 
as  an  actor  would  rather  have  a  hundred  people  in  the  pit 
for  an  audience  than  but  one  hearer  who  had  paid  ten 
pounds  for  a  private  box,  an  artist  need  have  no  squeamish 
objections  to  the  same  popularity,  and  will  find  a  more  sure 
and  lasting  profit  in  it.  Many  men  of  genius  will  say,  '  No  ; 
we  do  not  want  the  applause  of  tlie  vulgar  ;    give  us  the 
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(H>iiiioii  of  llie  few."  \Vh()  ])i'ovents  them  ':  They  Jiavf 
those  few  as  before  ;  but  because  the  artist  of  a  lowei-  walk 
changes  his  ])atron,  and.  instead  of  catering  for  the  private 
boxes,  appeals  to  the  pit.  thei'(^  is  no  harm  done.  Tlie  ])it. 
it  is  my  firm  belief,  knows  just  as  much  about  the  matter  in 
(piestion  as  the  boxes  know  :  and  now  you  have  made  ai't 
one  of  the  wants  of  the  j)ublic.you  will  find  the  pro\iders  of 
the  commodity  and  its  purchasers  grow  morei-efined  in  theii' 
tastes  alike  :  and  the  |K)]>ular  oitic  of  a  few  yeais  hence 
calling  for  good  pictures,  when  now    bad  ones  |)lease  him. 

How  should  he  know  l)etter  as  yet  '.'  His  betters  have 
taught  him  to  admire  Books  of  Beauty,  tiashy,  flashy 
coronation  pictures,  and  the  like  tawdry  gimcracks,  which 
please  a  feeble  intellect  and  a  debauched  taste.  (live  him 
time,  and  he  will  learn  to  like  better  things.  And  for 
tlie  artist  himself,  will  he  ii'.t  gain  by  bringing  to  the  ])ublic 
nuirket  the  article  which  he  was  obliged  before  to  prepare 
for  individual  ])ati'onage  r  He  has  made  many  more 
.sacrifices  to  the  latter  than  cvei'  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  for  the  former.  His  inde])endcncc  does  not  sutfei'  by 
honest  barter  in  the  jiublie  place,  any  more  than  an  author's 
does  who  takes  his  waics  to  the  booksellci-  or  new  spa|»ei-. 
and  asks  and  gets  his  ])rice.  The  w  titer  looks  to  my  lord 
no  longei-.  but  he  has  foinid  a  better  and  surei-  friend  ;  and 
so  foi'  art  :  I  would  like  to  st'c  Art  I'nions  .ill  over  Kngland. 
from  London  to  Tittle  Beddlington  :  every  one  of  the 
subscribei's  become  interested  in  a  subject  al)ont  which  he 
has  not  thought  'utherto.  and  which  was  kept  as  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  his  betters. 

The  Spccfcifor  has  an  excellent  suggestion  with  rcgaid  to 
Alt  X.^nions.  I  think  :  which  is.  that  a  committee  should 
])urchase  pictures  with  the  funds  of  the  Cnion.  and  that 
the  prize-holdei-  should  then  choose.  Bad  pictuics  would 
not.  probably.  l)e  bought  in  this  way.  and  the  tlucatcned 
degradation  of  art  would  then  l)e  a\citcd.  Beihajis  the 
majority  of  the  i)resent  rnionists.  howc\ei\  would  not 
accede  "to  this  ])lan.  and  prefer  to  choose  their  pictui'cs  foi' 
themselves.  Well  :  let  lh"ni  keep  to  the  old  plan,  and  let 
us  have  another  Ai1  Tinon  as  the  new.  The  moic  the 
better — the  more  nal  Tnions  :  as  for  the  sham  ones,  we 
will  discourse  of  these  anon. 

Yours,   my  deai-  Mac(  iilp. 

.M.   .A.  TrrM.MisH. 
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P.S. — I  hope  your  Cartoon  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness: 
we  shall  see  in  a  month  or  two  \Ahat  the  giants  of  Art  can 
do.  But  meanwhile  do  not  neglect  your  little  picture  out 
of  Gil  Bias  or  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (of  course  it  is  from  one 
or  the  other).  Let  those  humble  intellects  which  can  only 
understand  common  feeling  and  everyday  life  have,  too, 
their  little  gentle  gratifications.  Why  should  not  the  poor 
in  spirit  be  provided  for  as  well  as  the  tremendous  geniuses  ? 
If  a  child  take  a  fancy  to  a  penny  theatrical  print,  let  him 
have  it ;  if  a  workman  want  a  green  parrot  with  a  bobbing 
head  to  decorate  his  humble  mantelpiece,  let  us  not  grudge 
it  to  him  ;  and  if  an  immense  super-eminent  intelligence 
cannot  satisfy  his  poetical  craving  with  anything  less 
sublime  than  Milton,  or  less  vast  than  Michael  Angelo, — all 
I  can  say,  for  my  part,  is,  that  I  wish  he  may  get  it.  The 
kind  and  beneficent  Genius  of  Art  has  pleasures  for  all 
according  to  their  degree  ;  and  spreads  its  harmless  happy 
feast  for  big  and  little — for  the  Titanic  appetite  that  can't 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  roasted  elephant,  as 
well  as  for  the  small  humble  cock-robin  of  an  intellect 
that  can  sing  its  little  grace  and  make  its  meal  on  a  bread- 
crumb. 

No.  .3.     THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[The  Pictorial  Time,%  May  13,  1843] 

My  dear  MacGilp, 

I  think  every  succeeding  year  shows  a  progress  in  the 
English  school  of  painters.  They  paint  from  the  heart  more 
than  of  old,  and  less  from  the  old  heroic,  absurd,  incompre- 
hensible unattainable  rules.  They  look  at  Nature  very 
hard,  and  match  her  with  the  best  of  their  eyes  and  ability. 
They  do  not  aim  at  such  great  subjects  as  heretofore,  or  at 
subjects  which  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  great,  viz.  tales 
from  Hume  or  Gibbon  of  royal  personages  under  various 
circumstances  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  Lem- 
priere,  too,  is  justly  neglected,  and  Milton  has  quite  given 
place  to  Gil  Bias  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  heroic,  and  peace  be  with  it  !  has  Ijeen  deposed  ;  and 
our  artists,  in  place,  cultivate  the  pathetic  and  the  familiar. 
But  a  few,  very  few,  \Aorshippers  of  the  old  gods  remain. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  specimens  in  the  present  exhibi- 
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tion  dl'  tlif  L'ratid  liistoiic  >-lyl<*.  Their  is  a  litipo  dim- 
colciuivil  pict  lire,  in  the  lai>:e  iitoni.  Iiy  an  Aeadeniieian, 
probably  :  but  I  ha\c  iieitliet-  tlie  name  imr  the  siibjei't  : 
there  is  Mr.  Hayilotrs  liistoiy-piece  oi'  "  Tlie  Maid  of  Saia- 
gossa  *— a  great,  coarse,  viilgai'.  ill-diawn.  ill-painted 
earicature  ;  and  an  allegdiy  or  two  by  dther  aitists.  in  tlie 
old-fashioned  style. 

The  younger  painters  are  content  to  exercise  theii'  art 
on  subjects  far  less  exalted  :  a  gentle  sentiment,  an  agree- 
able, quiet  incident,  a  tea-table  tragedy,  or  a  l)read-and- 
butter  idyl,  suffices  fur  the  most  part  tlieir  gentle  powers. 
Xor  surely  ought  one  to  quarrel  at  all  with  tliis  ))revalent 
mode.  It  is  at  least  natural,  which  the  heidic  was  not. 
Bread  and  butter  can  be  digested  by  every  man  ;  whereas 
Prometheus  on  liis  rock,  or  Orestes  in  his  strait-waistcoat,  or 
Hector  dragged  behind  Achilles"  car.  or  "  Britannia,  guarded 
by  Religion  and  Neptune,  welcoming  (ieneral  Tomkins  in 
the  Temple  of  (ilorv  " — the  ancient,  heroic,  allegorical 
subjects — can  be  sujijiosed  dee))ly  to  interest  very  few  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  or  kingdom.  Wo  have  wisely 
given  up  pretending  that  we  were  interested  in  such,  aiul 
confess  a  partiality  for  more  simjile  and  homely  themes. 

The  Exhibition  I'ooms  are  adorned  w  itli  numberless  very 
pleasing  pictures  in  this  quiet  taste.  .Mr.  Leslie  offers  u|) 
to  our  simple  household  gods  a  "  \'icar  of  Waketiekl  '  : 
Mr.  Maclise  piesents  a  "  (ol  Bias  "  ;  Mr.  Redgrave  gently 
depicts  the  woes  of  a  governess  w  ho  is  reading  a  black-edged 
note,  and  the  soft  ^oi-iows  of  a  country  lass  going  to  sei\  ice  ; 
Mr.  vStone  has  the  last  appeal  of  a  laistic  lover  :  Mr.  Chailes 
Landseer  has  a  |)ai'ty  drinking  comfortably  uiidci-  the  trees  ; 
Mr.  Maenee  shows  a  young  |)eison  musing  in  a  (juiet  nook, 
and  thinking  over  her  love. 

All  these  subjects,  it  w  ill  be  observed,  are  Miiall  subjects  ; 
but  they  are  treated,  for  the  most  part,  with  extraordinaiy 
skill.  A.s  for  Lady  Blarney,  in  Mr.  Leslies  })icture,  with 
that  wonderful  leer  of  her  wicked.  s(juiiiting.  \acaiit  eyes, 
she  is  as  good  as  the  very  l)est  Hogarth  :  her  face  is  the 
perfection  of  comedy  :  and  the  honest  l^rimiosc  coun- 
tenances round  about,  charming  for  their  siiiij)licity.  and 
rich  kindly  hinnour.  The  "  Malade  Imaginaire  "  is  no  less 
excellent  ;  moi-e  fai'cical  and  exaggciatcd  in  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  play  is  farcical  and  exaggerated  :  and  the 
picture,  as  the  i)lay.  is  full  of  jovial,  hearty  laughter.      No 
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artist  possesses  this  precious  quality  of  making  us  laugh 
kindly,  so  much  as  Mr.  Leslie.  There  is  not  the  least  gall 
or  satire  in  it ;   only  sheer,  irresistible,  good  humour. 

Now  in  the  tableau  by  Mr.  Maclise,  many  of  the  principal 
personages  are  scowling,  or  ogling,  or  grinning  and  showing 
their  teeth,  with  all  their  might,  and  yet  the  spectator,  as 
I  fancy,  is  by  no  means  so  amused  as  by  those  more  quiet 
actors  in  Mr.  Leslie's  little  comedies.  There  is,  especially  in 
Mr.  Maclise's  company,  one  young  fellow  who  ought  to  be 
liissed,  or  who  should  have  humble  parts  to  act,  and  not 
be  thrust  forward  in  the  chief  characters,  as  he  has  of  late 
years,  with  his  immense  grinning  mouthful  of  white  teeth 
and  kno\^ing,  leering  eyes.  The  ladies  we  have  seen  too, 
repeatedly,  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  not  of  the 
high  comedy  sort.  The  characters  appear  to  be,  as  it  were, 
performing  a  tableau  from  Gil  Bias,  not  the  actual  heroes 
or  heroines  of  that  easy  jovial  drama. 

As  for  the  '  properties  '  of  the  piece,  to  use  the  dramatic 
phrase,  they  are  admirably  rich  and  correct.  The  painter's 
skill  in  representing  them  is  prodigious.  The  plate,  the 
carvings,  the  ^^■ine-flasks,  the  poor  old  melancholy  monkey 
on  his  perch,  the  little  parrots,  the  carpet,  are  painted  \\\W\ 
a  truth  and  dexterity  quite  marvellous,  and  equal  the  most 
finished  productions  of  the  Dutch  schools.  Terbury  never 
painted  such  a  carpet ;  every  bit  of  plate  is  a  curiosity  of 
truthful  representation.  This  extraordinary  power  of 
minute  representation  is  shown  in  another  picture  by  Mr. 
Maclise,  '  The  Cornish  Waterfall,'  round  which  every  leaf  in 
every  tree  is  depicted,  and  in  which  the  figure  of  the  girl  is 
a  delightful  specimen  of  the  artist's  graphic  power. 

Mr.  Redgrave's  '  Going  to  Service  '  is  not  so  well  drawn 
as  his  pictures  of  former  years.  An  old  lady  in  an  armxchair, 
two  young  sisters  embracing  each  other,  a  brother  very 
stiff  and  solemn  in  a  smock  frock,  and  a  Magon  waiting 
outside,  tell  the  story  of  this  little  domestic  comedy.  It 
has  a  milk-and-watery  pathos.  The  governess  has  her 
bread-and-butter  by  her  side,  too  :  but  tlie  picture  is  much 
better,  the  girl's  figure  extremely  beautiful  and  graceful, 
and  the  adjuncts  of  the  picture  are  painted  with  extreme 
care  and  skill. 

Mr.  Stone's  '  Last  Appeal  '  is  beautiful.  It  is  evidently 
the  finish  of  the  history  of  the  two  young  people  who  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition.     There  the  girl 
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is  smiliii;.'  and  pleased,  and  there  is  some  l)o))e  still  fni  the 
pale,  earnest  yonni:  man  who  h)\-es  iiei-  with  all  his  might. 
But  between  the  two  })ietui-es.  between  Pall  Mall  and  the 
Ti'afalgar  Colunui.  sad  changes  ha\i'  oet-uncd.  U'he  young 
woman  has  met  a  l)ig  life-guardsman,  probably,  who  has 
([uite  ehan<jed  hei-  \iews  of  things  :  and  you  se(>  that  the 
last  a})peal  is  made  witliout  any  ho])e  for  the  appellant. 
The  girl  hides  away  her  pretty  face,  and  we  see  that  all  is 
o\'er.  She  likes  the  pooi-  fellow  well  enouiili.  but  it  is  only 
as  a  brother  •  her  heart  is  with  the  life-guardsman,  who  is 
strutting  down  the  lane  at  this  moment,  with  his  laced  cap 
on  one  ear.  cutting  the  buttei<u})s'  heads  oft  with  his 
rattan  cane.  The  whole  story  is  told,  without,  alas  I  the 
2)Ossibility  of  a  mistake,  and  the  younsj-  fellow  in  the  grey 
stockings  has  nothint!  to  do  but  to  jump  down  tlu'  well,  at 
the  side  of  which  he  has  been  making  his  a|)peal. 

'ilic  painting  of  this  |)iclure  is  excellent  :  the  amati'ur 
will  not  fail  to  a.pi)ieciate  the  l)eauty  of  the  diawing.  the 
cai'c.  and  at  the  >anu'  time  ficcdom.  of  the  execution,  and 
a  number  of  excellences  of  method  which  ai'e  difhcult  to 
be  desci'ibed  in  print,  except  in  certain  t'chnical  terms  that 
are  (juite  unsatisfactoi'v  to  the  general  readci'. 

^Ir.  Charles  Landseer's  '  Motd<s  of  Kubrosi  "  is  the  best. 
])erha})s.  of  his  ])ictuies.  The  scene  is  extremely  cheerfid, 
fi'csh.  and  l)rilliant  :  the  landsca])e  almost  as  good  as  the 
HLiures.  and  these  are  all  good.  Two  gra\'e-looking.  aristci- 
ci-atic  fatheis  of  the  abb(y  have  ))ecn  fly-fishing  :  a.  couj)le 
of  lunublei'  bicliuen  in  luow  ii  are  busy  at  a  hamper  of  good 
things  :  a  gallant  young  sjxnlsman  in  gicen  \ei\-et  lies  on 
the  grass  and  toasts  a  jiretty  lass  that  is  somehow  waiting 
uj^on  their  revei-ences.  The  pictuie  is  n()t  only  good,  but 
has  the  further  good  (piality  of  being  pUastuii  :  and  some 
clever  artist  w  ill  do  no  harm  in  condescending  s(»  fai-  to  suit 
the  general  taste.  Theic  is  no  reason  aft(>T'  all  wh\  a  man 
should  not  humble  himself  to  tliis  extent,  and  make  friends 
•\vitii  the  public  patron. 

For  instance,  take  Mr.  Poole's  pictuic  of  "  Solomon  l:]agle 
and  the  Plague  of  London."  it  is  exceedingly  clever  ;  but 
who  would  buy  such  a  piece  '!  Figures  writhe  over  the 
picture  blue  and  livid  with  the  ))latfue — some  ai-c  dying  in 
agony — .some  stupid  with  pain,  ^'ou  see  the  dead-cart  in 
the  distance:  and  in  the  nndst  stands  tudved  Solomon, 
with  blood-shot   eves  and  wild  nuiniacal   looks,  prcaehing 
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death,  woe,  and  judgement.  Where  should  such  a  piece 
hang  ?  It  is  too  gloomy  for  a  hospital,  and  sui'cly  not 
cheerful  enough  for  a  dining-room.  It  is  not  a  religious 
picture  that  \\ould  serve  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  church. 
A  very  dismal  gloomy  conventicle  might  perhaps  be  a  suit- 
able abode  for  it ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  tempt  the 
public  with  something  more  good-humoured  V 

Of  the  religious  pieces,  Mr.  Herbert's  '  Woman  of  Samaria' 
will  please  many  a  visitor  to  the  Exhibition,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  The 
woman,  as  I  thought,  was  neither  beautiful  nor  graceful. 
Mr.  Eastlake's  '  Hagar  '  is  beautiful  as  everything  else  by 
this  accomplished  ai'tist  ;  but  here,  perhaps,  the  beauty  is 
too  great,  and  the  pain  not  enough.  The  scene  is  not 
represented  with  its  actual  agony  and  despair  ;  but  this  is, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  limning  to  remind  you  of  the  scene  ; 
a  piece  of  mystical  poetry  with  Ishmael  and  Hagar  for  the 
theme.  I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Limiett's  '  Supper  at 
Emmaus  '  did  not  strike  me  as  the  least  mystical  or  poetical, 
and  that  Mr.  Etty's  '  Entombment  '  was  anything  but  holy 
and  severe.  Perhaps  the  most  pious  and  charming  head 
in  the  whole  Exhibition,  is  that  of  the  Queen,  by  Mr.  Leslie, 
in  his  Coronation  picture  ;  it  has  a  delightful  modesty  and 
a  purity  quite  angelical. 

Mr.  Etty's  pictures  of  the  lieathen  sort  are  delightful  ; 
wonderful  for  a  gorgeous  flush  of  colour,  such  as  has  belonged, 
perhaps,  to  no  painter  since  Rubens.  But  of  these  we  will 
discourse  next  week. 

M.    A.    TlTMARSH. 


No.  4.     THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  (Second  Notice). 

[The  Pictorial  Times,  May  27,  1843] 

My  dear  MacGilp, 

If  her  Majesty  is  the  purchaser  of  all  the  royal  pictures 
by  Paris,  by  Hayter,  by  Leslie,  by  Landseer, — of  all  the 
royal  portraits  by  these  and  a  score  more  in  and  out  of  the 
Academy, — there  must  be  a  pretty  large  gallery  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  this  time,  and,  let  it  be  said  with  respect, 
a  considerable  sameness  in  the  collection.  The  I'oyal  face 
is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  especially  in  the  medallion- 
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slia])e,  ill  ,U"1<1-  I  would  likf  to  look  at  llioiisaiids  of  ihcui 
vwvy  week,  for  iii\'  purl,  aiui  woukl  nc\  er  tire  in  extciitliim 
my  cabinet. 

But.  confes.s,  my  deai'  8ir,  aic  we  not  Ix'L'inninjj  to  liave 
enough  of  royal  parade-))ietures  ?  And  ace  not  tlie  lHnnl)lei' 
elasses  somewhat  tired  of  them  '.'  Only  the  pubhsheis  and 
tlie  grandees,  their  enlightened  ])a.ti()ns.  still  continue  to 
admii'e.  Daik  rooms  ai-e  stil!  prejiaicd  foi  such  :  gas-jets 
and  laige  subsci'ijit  ion  Ixjoks  artfully  laid  on  and  out. 
The  Court  (iuide  still  uoes  to  see  A\'interhalti'r\s  j)oitrait  of 

the  Queen  ('  I  wish  they  may  get  it.'  as  the  Duche.ss  of 

observes  ;  the  ])ictui('  is  not  painted  by  W'inteilialter  : 
but  what  do  l/xi/  know,  whether  it  l)e  good  or  bad  V)  The 
Coui't  (hiide  still  buys  huge  ])id()fs  of  her  Majesty's  mar- 
riage, or  the  l*rineess"s  elu'istenint:.  or  the  leal  authori/ed 
Coronation  ])icture  (eveiy  one  of  the  half-dozen  are  real 
authorized  Coronation  ))ietures),  and  is  content  therewith. 
Ah  !  Heaven  bless  that  elegant  aristocracy  of  iMiirland  : 
that  A\ise,  that  enlightened,  that  noble  clan  of  our  betters  ! 
The  sul)ject  of  these  pictures  is  woithy  of  their  nol»!e  souls. — 
fit  for  their  vast  comprehensioirs  :  and  as  the  poor  workman 
buys  his  prinis  of  "The  I'roditial  Son's  i'roi'ress,''  the  youti<i 
Cockney  buck  his  ])ortrait  of  .Mrs.  Honey  or  some  other 
beauty  with  long  ringlets  and  short  petticoats,  tlu'  sporting 
man  his  \ai'nished  hunting-j)iece,  so  thi'  urea!  ha\e  ihi'ir 
likings,  and  we  judge  them  l)y  what  they  ailniire. 

And  what  an  admii'ation  tlieirs  is!  There's  her  Majoty 
in  state!  What  ,■.  lo\cly  white  satin  !  and  the  \-el\cl.  in> 
deal',  painted  to  the  \ci-y  life.  |->\ crx'  single  jewcrs  a  por 
trait.  1  gi\e  you  my  honour  :  and  I'i'ince  Albeils  own  >tai' 
and  garter  sat  to  the  artist  :  the  Archbishop's  wig  is  dom 
to  a  hair:  and  was  there  ever  a  more  wonderful  |)iece  ol 
ait  than  that  ])ictui'e  of  the  Duke  in  his  oidcrs  and  hi> 
epaulets,  and  his  white  kci'seymere  pantaloons  ?  IJound  the 
Sovereign  ai'c  all  the  maids  of  honour;  lound  the  maids 
of  honour  all  the  ol'licers  (jf  state;  romid  the  olticer-  of 
state  all  the  beafeaters  and  gentlemen-at-arms;  and  on 
these  magnificent  subjei't:  oui-  ])aint<'rs  are  contimially 
emj)loyed.  Noble  theme-  for  the  excicise  of  L:eniu^  '  bril- 
liant proofs  of  enlightened  |)ublie  taste  !  The  court  millinei.-. 
nnist  be  ])roud  to  think  that  their  works  arc  thus  innnorta- 
lized,  and  the  descendants  of  our  tailor-  will  look  at  these 
pieces  with  a  justihable  fannly  pride. 
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Mr.  Leslie  has  had  to  chronicle  coats  and  satin-slips  in 
this  A\ay,  and  has  represented  his  scene  in  the  drama  of 
the  Coronation  {\\o\\  many  more  episodes  of  the  same  piece 
have  been  represented  and  b}'^  how  many  more  painters, 
I  don't  know),  and  his  picture  is  so  finely  done,  so  full  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  that  for  once  a  court  picture  has  been 
made  interesting.  I  have  remarked  on  the  principal  figure 
before, — the  exquisite  grace  and  piety  represented  in  the 
countenance  and  attitude  of  the  Queen  ;  but  the  judgement 
of  the  quality  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it  (and  it 
is  good  to  this  end  to  play  the  spy's  part,  and  overhear  the 
opinions  of  the  genteel  personages  who  come  to  see  the 
Exhibition)— the  genteel  judgement  is  decidedly  against  the 
painter,  and  his  portraits  are  pronounced  to  be  failures, 
and  his  pictures  quite  inferior  to  many  others  hy  other 
hands.  Let  us  hope  the  opinion  will  be -so  general,  that 
this  charming  painter  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  paint 
a  court  ceremony  again.  I  would  rather  see  honest  Mrs. 
Primrose's  i^ortrait  by  him  than  that  of  the  loveliest  lady 
of  honour  ;  and  the  depicting  of  uniforms  and  lappets  and 
feathers  left  to  those  politer  artists  whose  genius  is  suited 
to  subjects  so  genteel. 

There  is  no  Prince  Albert  this  year,  I  regret  to  say  ;  but 
\\e  have  two  portraits  of  her  Majesty,  in  trains,  velvets, 
arm-chairs,  etc. — one  by  the  President  and  one  by  Mr.  Grant 
— and  neither  Morth  a  crown-piece.  One  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  I'efined  little  sketches  ever  seen  is  the  portrait 
of  Lady  Lyttelton,  by  the  latter  artist  ;  it  is  a  delightful 
picture  of  a  beautiful  and  highbred  maiden.  Mr.  Chalon's 
aristocracy  does  not  ogle  and  simper  quite  so  much  as  in 
former  years  ;  and  their  ladyships  are  painted  with  all  the 
artist's  accustomed  skill.  Mr.  Richmond's  heads  are 
excellent  as  usual  ;  and  there  is  a  rival  to  these  gentlemen, 
who  has  given  us  a  water-colour  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  which  tlie  amiable  and  candid  features  of  that 
prelate  are  depicted  with  great  fidelity  and  talent.  Mr. 
Carrick's  men-miniatures  are  perhaps  the  best  among  those 
pleasing  performances  ;  the  likeness  of  a  former  Secretary 
for  Ireland  will  especially  please  those  who  know  his  lord- 
ship's countenance,  and  those  who  do  not,  by  its  resemblance 
to  an  eminent  comedian  whose  absence  from  the  stage  all 
regret. 

Mr.  Thorburn  cultivates  more,  perhaps,  than  any  othei' 
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iiiiiiiuluri'  [)aiut('i'.  lln'  poeliy  of  his  art.  The  <:alhuit 
kiiight.s,  tSir  rvos>  and  >Sir  New  ton.  arc  as  viclorious  as  u>ual  : 
and  Mr.  Lovers  head  ot"  Mr.  Lever  deserves  ])raise\\oitliy 
mention  ;  it  will  be  looked  at  w  ith  interest  by  Haiiy 
Lorrequer's  English  readei's,  and  by  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  the  Ixxly.  and  hearing  his 
manly  and  kind-liearted  speeeh  at  the  Literaiy  Fund  the 
other  day. 

Of  Mr.  I\tty"s  colour  ])ieces  what  words  can  gi\ c  an  ifU'a  ': 
Many  lovers  of  Titian  and  I\ul)(iis  w  ill  admit  that  hcic  is  an 
English  paintei'  who  almost  ri\als  tlicm  iti  his  original  way. 
and  all  will  admire  their  magnitieent  beauty.  Mr.  Turner, 
our  other  eolourist.  is  luirdei-  to  be  understood.  'J'he  last 
time  the  gentle  leader  i'ecei\"ed  a  black  eye  at  school  and  for 
a  moment  after  the  deli\ciy  of  the  blow,  when  Hashes  of 
blue,  yellow,  and  crimson  lightning  blazed  before  the  ball 
so  preternaturally  ex.;ite(l.  he  saw  soiuethint:  not  unlike 
the  'Moses'  of  Mr.  'i'urncf.  His  picture  of  '('Icopatra 
meeting  Alexandei'  the  Cicat  at  Moscow  the  .^b>rning  before 
the  Deluge'  (])erhajjs  this  may  not  be  the  exact  title,  l>ut 
it  will  do  as  well  as  another)  is  of  the  most  tranM-cndeiital 
soi't.  The  (juotations  fi-om  the  F(i!h(ci(s  oj  Jlopt  contnuie 
still  in  gi-eat  force  :    as  thus  ;  — 

The  Ark  sioucl  linn  on  Ararat  :    the  iituininL'  Smi 
Exhaled  EartlTs  humid  huhiilt-s,  ,iii(l.  ciniiliMis  et  li_L'lit, 
Reflected  her  hjst   imins.  iMch  in   |irisiiialic  ^niisr. 
Hope's  liarWiiiyer.  cpluincr.il  as  ihc  Miiumii'  lly, 
W'liicii  rise-    !';ts.  cNiiaiKl^.  and  dies. 

'J'he  artist  has  done  full  justice  to  these  sweet  lino. 

We  are  given  to  inidcrstaiid  liy  (■(kjikisci  iili  that  the 
Italian  skies  ai'c  always  of  the  bluest  eol)alt  :  hence  iiian\- 
persons  nre  dissatisfied  with  Mi.  .^staiiticld'.-  Italian  land- 
scapes, as  unfaithful,  because  delicieni  in  the  pi  ()|)er  dent  h 
of  ultramarine.  On  this  .subject  Id  proper  jud'jes  speak  ; 
but  others  less  (pialitied  will  find  the  picliiivs  beautiful, 
and  more  beautiful  for  their  (piiet  and  calm.  Who  can 
praise  Mr.  (Veswi(d<  siirficient  ly  '.'  The  'Welsh  Ciil"  will, 
one  of  these  days.  fet<'li  a  >uiii  of  money  a-^  i:rcal  a-  ever 
was  given  for  Hol)l)enia  or  Ihiysdael  :  and  '  M\cniiig  '  is 
an  English  Claude.  .Mr.  bee's  fresh  country  landscajies  will 
find  hundreds  of  adiiiiier.-  :  and  peilia|)s  there  aic  no  tuo 
pi'ettier  little  ])i(tuies  in  the  uallcix  than  .Mr.  Linton't, 
'  .Sorrento  '  and  Mr.  Jutsum's  '  Tintein.' 
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In  walking  round  the  vault  in  which  the  sculpture  is 
entombed,  I  did  not  see  anything  especially  worthy  of 
mark,  except  a  bust  of  Count  d'Orsay,  who  has  himself 
broken  ground  as  an  artist,  and  whose  genius  will  one  day 
no  doubt  make  its  way.  Why  have  we  not  our  common 
share  of  the  admirable  pictures  of  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer  ? 
It  can't  be  that  a  man  of  his  facility  has  painted  but  three 
pictures  in  a  year,  and  picture-lovers  wonder  where  the 
rest  are  V 

M.    A.    TiTMARSH. 
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The  Waler-Loldui  fxliihilimi-  t)ii>  year  arc  (jiiitr  a>  ^ay 
and  pictty  a.s  in  jiicoecliiiu  seasons,  though  present in.ii  no 
works  of  \ery  extraordinary  merit.  'J'he  lientleinen  of  the 
New  Soeiety  are  commonly  more  ambit  ions  than  the  painters 
of  the  old  ;  but  their  elTorts  luive  not  this  year  been  (juite 
f>o  sueeessfnl  as  in  former  seasons.  Mr.  Warren  has  a  jiair 
of  larue  })ietures.  in  w  hieli  one  is  sorry  to  see  so  much  laboui' 
and  iniTtMiuity  ha\e  been  exjxMided  in  vain  :  Mr.  Corbould 
has  a  larire  Scripture  piet-e.  which  is  as  bad.  poor,  mannered, 
and  feeble  a  peiforniance  as  e\er  was  jicrpetrated  l)y  a 
clever  younjz  painter  :  ^li'.  llayter.  always  iiood.  is  not 
(juite  so  good  as  formerly  :  Mr.  Wehneit  has  a  large  piece 
representing  Luther  preaching,  and  though  the  hgui'cs  look 
as  if  they  Mere  made  of  wood,  they  exhibit  ^^ome  powerful 
painting  and  expression  :  ^Nliss  Corbatix  has  her  pretty  little, 
rather  caricatured,  subject  of  Cinderella  (but  }jerha])s  the 
arJ-ist  is  right,  and.  in  a  fairy  tale,  all  the  grotesque  should 
be  somewhat  caricatured)  ;  Mi'.  Al)solon  h.as  a  snow -piece 
from  the  eternal  Vicar  of  Wakyp'cld — a  large  picture,  and 
a  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  although  this  artist's  practice  is 
very  imperfect,  and  he  cannot  compete  in  skill  and  tricks 
of  pencilling  with  many  an  inferioi'  workman,  he  has  some 
qualities  which  the  inferior  \\orkman  cannot  acquire,  labour 
he  ever  so — an  exceedingly  tine  sentiment  of  pure  beauty 
and  tender  humour.  All  his  little  pieces  sparkle  with  this 
delicate,  kindly  sentiment  :  here  is  a  little  sketeli  of  a  young 
couple  passing  over  a  plank  across  a  brook  :  you  see  that 
they  are  in  love,  thougli  they  make  no  big  eyes  or  ogles  at 
each  other  to  express  the  tender  passion,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed  in  pictures  :  then  there  is  a  drawing  of  a  farmer 
coming  home  from  the  cornfield ;  wife  and  child  at  the 
cottage  M  aiting  for  him  ;   w  Inch  httle  stale  rustic  history  is 
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yet  told  ^^itll  remarkable  grace  and  sweetness.  Finally, 
there  are  two  designs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the 
Widow,  of  which  more  need  not  be  said  than  that  they  are 
as  good  as  if  Mr.  Leslie  himself  had  draw  n  them.  Let  all 
Art  Union  prize-men  have  a  look  at  these  rough,  exquisite 
little  pieces.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  for  such  slight  sketches 
that  water-colours  are  best  adapted  :  the  larger  pieces  are 
wonderful  and  curious,  but  not  satisfactory,  any  more  than 
an  overture  when  played  on  a  guitar,  which  can  accompany 
a  ballad  very  sw  eetly. 

Very  wisely,  as  we  think,  Mr.  Cattermole  has  exhibited 
this  year  a  few-  of  those  magnificent  sketches  in  whicli  he 
is  unrivalled,  in  place  of  more  elaborate  pieces,  which  are  not 
so  well  suited  to  his  style  or  to  the  material  in  which  he 
works.  Two  sketches  on  rough  brown  paper,  seemingly, 
are  quite  extraordinary  for  depth  and  power  of  colour  ;  and 
the  large  draw  ing  of  '  Charles  and  his  Army  after  the  battle 
of  Newbury  '  is  a  magnificent  wild  composition,  full  of 
power  and  rich  colour,  and  aw  ful  romantic  gloom. 

Mr.  Taylor's  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  graceful  in  humour,  and  exhibits  much  of  the  skill  of 
this  artist's  brilliant  and  flowing  pencil.  The  drawings  of 
Mr.  Copley  Fielding  are,  perhaps,  even  better  than  in  former 
years.  A  forest  scene  may  especially  be  remarked  for  its 
extraordinary  vigour  and  richness  of  tone.  There  are  only 
a  pair  of  those  delightful  boys  w  ith  whose  society  Mr.  Hunt 
is  accustomed  to  amuse  us  ;  but  there  are  some  wonderful 
fruit  pieces  from  his  pencil,  and  some  interiors  not  quite, 
we  think,  so  happy. 

Mr.  Nash's  Gothic  Halls  are  drawn  with  great  skill  and 
truth,  not  so  his  meagre  composition  of  Milton  and  his 
daugliters,  as  unromantic  and  likewise  unreal  a  piece  as 
heart  can  desire.  The  young  ladies'  fingers  are  like  shreds 
of  muslin,  the  old  gentleman's  eyes  as  inane  as  Farren's  in 
'  Grandfather  Wliitehead,'  or  as  those  of  a  monk  in  a  certain 
picture  by  Mr.  Richter,  from  the  novel  of  The  Trustee. 
Words  cannot  be  found  in  the  dictionary  strong  enough 
to  express  our  sense  of  this  picture  of  Father  Lawrence, 
and  of  a  twin  abomination  from  the  same  hand,  and  to 
illustrate;  the  same  romance.  On  the  subject  of  '  Una  and 
her  Lion,'  serious  tliough  polite  remonstrances  should  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Sliarpe.  Here  are  represented  the 
biggest  lion,  the  largest  tear,  and  the  yellowest  head  of 
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hair  over  jiaintcd  :  ttut.  alas  !  a  toir  that  ,<!i(iul(l  be  ]iaiiit((l 
l)iu'  eiionuli  to  till  a  tahlcspooii  would  not  l)e  ii<'(('s>aiily 
patlietic:  nor  is  a  sjiiui-silk  w  ig  iKM'cssarily  jjathct  ic  :  it  is 
not  with  statro  properties  that  iniagin  it  ion  is  manufactured  : 
and  in  sjiite  of  her  tear,  and  her  hair,  and  her  lion,  this  I'lia 
niiist  be  s<"t  down  as  the  least  romantic  of  vounLr  women. 

Mr.  8.  W.  W'rifrht's  l)eauties  have  that  charm  of  grace  and 
delicacy  for  whicli  ;  11  the  woiks  of  this  ])leasing  artist  ai'e 
known:  and  .Mr.  Stone  has  a  charming  little  drawinu  of 
a  pail'  of  lovers,  with  a  motto  in  an  outlandish  tonuue.  \"eiv 
diflieult  of  com])rehension.  Hut  it  is  clear  that  the  nii/dzzn 
is  a,  fraitcfiP  cnfjudU.  and  the  povn-d  idiiciiiUn  a  JJtoionkopf, 
whose  example  ))nMofrn.<i  would  do  well  to  avoid  : — vo-liimi 
sap. 

The  lover  of  landscajie  will  tind  at  this  Kxhibilion  many 
an  agreeable  recollection  of  natuic  in  the  drawinirs  of  l)e 
Wint  and  (^astineau  :  and  may  take  his  last  look  at  those 
gloomy  and  romantic  scenes,  which  only  Vai'ley  knew  how 
to  paint. 

By  the  way.  a  gentleman  at  the  New  \\'atei'-( 'olour 
Society  has  managed  to  eo])V  the  Varley  manner  very  closelv. 

MiCHAEi.  Ancklo  Tit.map.sh. 
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OR,   TIT.MAltSII    1\   Till-;    ri(  TritlMiALLKRlES 

\Frii<ir'.-'  Mdrjrj-.rni .  .Timr  l*<44j 

The  readers  of  this  inisccllatiy  may.  pcrhajo.  liave  reniai  kt'd 
that  always,  at  the  May  season  and  the  lu'vind  of  the  exliibi- 
tions,  our  eeeentrie  cori't'sjjoiident  Titnuirsli  seems  to  be 
seized  \\\\.\\  a  double  tit  of  cceciitririty.  and  to  lucak  out  into 
sueh  violent  fantastieal  L'ambols  as  miL'ht  cau>c  us  to  be 
alarmed  did  we  not  know  him  to  be  harmless,  and  induee 
us  to  doubt  of  his  reason  but  that  the  tit  is  geneially  brief, 
and  passes  otl  after  the  liist  excitement  oceasioned  by 
visiting  the  picture-galleries.  It  was  in  one  of  these  fits, 
.some  years  since,  that  he  announced  in  this  Magazine  his 
own  suicide,  which  \\e  know  to  be  ab-~urd.  for  he  has 
drawn  nuiny  lunulred  guineas  fi'om  u>  >inee  : — on  the  same 
occa.sion  he  dcsci'ibi'fl  his  del)ts  and  sojourn  at  a  rcs])cctable 
hotel,  in  which  it  seems  lie  has  never  set  his  foot.  But 
these  hallucinations  ])ass  away  with  May.  and  next  month 
he  will,  no  doubt,  be  calmer.  oi\  at  least,  not  more  absurd 
than  usual.  Some  disa]))»ointments  occiu'iing  to  himself, 
and  the  refusal  of  his  areat  ])icture  of  "  Helioaabalus  '  in 
the  year  1808  (which  eaused  his  retirement  from  praetiee 
as  a  painter)  may  account  for  his  extreme  bitterness  again.st 
some  of  the  chief  artists  in  this,  or  any  othei'  school  or 
country.  Thus  we  have  him  in  these  pages  abusing  Raphael : 
in  the  very  last  month  he  fell  foul  of  Rubens,  and  in  the 
present  paper  he  aetually  pooh-poohs  Sir  ^lartin  Shee  and 
some  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  is  too  much.  •  Cachun 
ipsum,'  as  Horace  says.  '  }xtini)i><  ■^tultitia.'  But  we  will 
quote  no  uu:)re  the  well-known  words  of  tite  Epicurean  bard. 
We  only  add  that  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  by  any 
one  of  the  opinions  here  brought  forward,  from  most  of 
which,  except  where  the  writer  contradicts  himself  and  so 
saves  us  the  trouV)le.  we  cordially  di-sent  :   and  peihaps  tlic 
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reader  had  best  pass  on  to  tlse  next  article,  omitting  all 
perusal  of  this,  excepting,  of  course,  the  editorial  notice 

of— O.  Y. 

Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead,  May  25  [1844]. 

This  is  written  in  the  midst  of  a  general  desolation  and 
discouragement  of  the  honest  practitioners  who  dwell  in 
the  dingy  first-floors  about  Middlesex  Hospital  and  Soho. 
The  long-haired  ones  are  tearing  their  lanky  locks  ;  the 
velvet-coated  sons  of  genius  are  plunged  in  despair  :  the 
law  has  ordered  the  suppression  of  Art  Unions,  and  the 
wheel  of  Fortune  has  suddenly  and  cruelly  been  made  to 
stand  still.  When  the  dreadful  news  came  that  the  kindly, 
iiarmless  Art-lottery  was  to  be  put  an  end  to,  although 
Derby-lotteries  are  advertised  in  every  gin-shop  in  London, 
and  every  ruffian  in  the  City  may  gamble  at  his  leisure,  the 
men  of  the  brush  and  palette  convoked  a  tumultuous 
meeting,  where,  amidst  tears,  shrieks,  and  wrath,  the 
cruelty  of  their  case  was  debated.  Wyse  of  Waterford 
calmly  presided  over  the  stormy  bladder-sqiieezers,  the 
insulted  wielders  of  the  knife  and  maul-stick.  Wyse 
soothed  their  angry  spirits  with  words  of  wisdom  and  hope. 
He  stood  up  in  the  assembly  of  the  legislators  of  the  land 
and  pointed  out  their  wrongs.  The  painters'  friend,  the 
kind  old  Lansdowne,  lifted  up  his  cordial  voice  among  the 
peers  of  England,  and  asked  for  protection  for  the  children 
of  Raphael  and  Apelles.  No  one  said  nay.  All  pitied  the 
misfortune?  of  the  painters  ;  even  Lord  Brougham  was 
stilled  into  compassion,  and  the  voice  of  Vaux  was  only 
heard  in  sobs. 

These  are  days  of  darkness,  but  there  is  hope  in  the  vista  ; 
the  lottery-subscription  lies  in  limbo,  but  it  shall  be  released 
therefrom  and  flourish,  exuberantly  revivified,  in  future 
years.  Had  the  ruin  been  consummated,  this  hand  should 
have  withered  rather  than  have  attempted  to  inscribe  jokes 
concerning  it.  No.  Fraser  is  the  artists'  friend,  their  mild 
parent.  While  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  dines 
with  the  Academicians,  the  rest  of  painters,  less  fortunate, 
are  patronized  by  her  Majesty  Regina. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  the  Art  Union  accident,  there  is  hope  for 
the  painters.  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  thinks  that  the  prince's 
condescension  in  dining  with  the  Academy  will  do  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  art.  Henceforth  its  position  is  assured 
in  the  world.     This  august  patronage,  the  president  says, 
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evincing  the  .synipalhy  of  the  liigliei'  t'lasses.  must  awaken 
the  interest  of  tlie  low  :  and  the  public  (the  iiinoiant  roLuies  !  ) 
\\ill  thus  learn  to  appreciate  what  they  have  not  cared  for 
hitherto.  Interested!  of  course  they  will  he.  ()  Acade- 
niieians  !  ask  the  public  to  diiinei'  and  you  will  see  how 
much  interested  they  will  be.  \\"c  arc  authori/.ctl  to  >tate 
that  next  year  any  ])ctson  who  will  >cnd  in  his  namt-  will 
have  a  cover  piovided  :  Trafalgar  S(juare  is  to  l)e  awned  in, 
plates  are  to  be  laid  for  2."i().(>0(>.  one  of  the  new  basins  is  to 
be  filled  with  turtle  and  the  other  with  cold  ])unch.  The 
])resident  and  the  (Jiti  aie  to  --it  u])on  Xelsoifs  ])illai-.  while 
rows  of  IxMiches,  stictchinir  as  hir  as  the  I'nion  (_'hd), 
Xoi'thumberland  House,  and  St.  Maitin"s  Chunli.  will 
accommodate  the  xulgar.  Mr.  Toole  is  to  ha\e  a  speakinif 
trum])et  :  and  a  twenty-four  ])ouncK'r  to  be  (lischal^rcd  at 
each  toast. 

There  aic  other  .s\iii])toms  of  aMakeniiifr  interest  in  the 
public  mind.  The  leaders  of  newspapeis  will  remarl-:  thi> 
\ear  that  the  leaders  of  public  o|)inion  have  di'votcd  an 
unusually  large  s])ace  and  ))iint  to  reviews  of  the  tine  aits. 
They  have  been  emijloying  ciitics  w  ho.  though  they  contra- 
diet  each  other  a  goofl  deal,  are  yet  evidently  better 
ac(|uainted  with  the  subject  than  critics  of  old  used  to  l)e. 
when  gentlemen  of  the  ])rofession  were  instiucted  to  leport 
on  a  fire,  or  an  Old  Bailey  trial,  oi'  a  (week  ))lay.  oi'  an  o])era, 
or  a  boxing-match,  or  a  picture-gallery,  as  theii'  turn  cauie. 
l\ead  now  the  Times,  the  ChronirU.  the  Posi  (especially 
the  Post,  of  which  the  jjaintino;  ciitiques  have  been  very 
good),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  critic  knows  liis  business, 
and  from  the  length  of  iiis  articles  it  may  )>e  conjectured 
that  the  public  is  interested  in  knowing  what  he  has  to  say. 
This  is  all,  probably,  from  the  Prince  having  dined  at  the 
Academy.  The  nation  did  not  care  for  pictures  luitil  then 
— until  the  nobility  taught  us  :  gracious  nol)ility  !  Above 
all,  what  a  compliment  to  the  public  I 

As  one  looks  round  the  rooms  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 
one  cannot  but  deplore  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have 
been  speculating  upon  the  Art  Unions  :  and  yet  in  the  act 
of  grief  there  is  a  lurking  satisfaction.  The  poor  fellows 
can't  sell  their  pieces  :  that  is  a  pit\'.  But  why  did  the 
pool'  fellows  paint  such  fiddle-faddle  ])ictuies  V  They 
catered  for  the  bourgeois,  the  sly  rogues  !  they  know  honest 
John  Bull's  taste,  and  sim])le  admiration  of  namby-i)amby. 

PAHIS    S.  B.  X 
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and  so  they  supplied  him  with  an  article  that  was  just 
likely  to  suit  him.  In  like  manner  savages  are  supphed 
with  glass  beads  ;  children  are  accommodated  Avith  toys 
and  trash,  by  dexterous  speculators  who  know  their  market. 
Well,  I  am  sorry  that  the  painting  speculators  have  had 
a  stop  put  to  their  little  venture,  and  that  the  ugly  law 
against  lotteries  has  stepped  in  and  seized  upon  the  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  to  furnish  many  a  hungry 
British  Raphael  with  a  coat  and  a  beefsteak.  Many 
a  Mrs.  Raphael,  who  was  looking  out  for  a  new  dress,  or 
a  trip  to  Margate  or  Boulogne  for  the  summer,  must  forgo 
the  pleasure,  and  remain  in  dingy  Newman  Street.  Many 
little  ones  will  go  back  to  Turnham  Green  academies  and 
not  carry  the  amount  of  last  half-year's  bill  in  the  trunk  ; 
many  a  landlord  will  bully  about  the  non-payment  of  the 
rent ;  and  a  vast  number  of  frame-makers  will  look  wistfully 
at  their  carving  and  gilding  as  it  returns  after  the  exhibition 
to  Mr.  Tinto,  Charlotte  Street,  along  with  poor  Tinto's 
picture  from  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  that  he  made  sure  of 
selUng  to  an  Art  Union  prizeman.  This  is  the  pathetic  side 
of  the  question.  My  heart  is  tender,  and  I  weep  for  the 
honest  painters  peering  dismally  at  the  twelve  thousand 
pounds  like  hungry  boys  do  at  a  tart-shop. 

But — here  stern  justice  interposes,  and  the  man  having 
relented  the  critic  raises  his  inexorable  voice — but,  I  say, 
the  enemies  of  Art  Unions  have  had  some  reason  for  their 
complaints,  and  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  the  effect  of  those 
institutions,  as  far  as  they  have  gone  hitherto,  has  not  been 
mightily  favourable  to  the  cause  of  art.  One  day,  by 
custom,  no  doubt,  the  pubUc  taste  will  grow  better,  and  as 
the  man  who  begins  by  intoxicating  himself  with  a  glass 
of  gin  finishes  sometimes  by  easily  absorbing  a  bottle ;  as 
the  law-student,  who  at  first  is  tired  with  a  chapter  of 
Blackstone,  will  presently  swallow  you  down  with  pleasure 
a  whole  volume  of  Chitty  ;  as  education,  in  a  word, 
advances,  it  is  humbly  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  and 
generous  British  public  will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  at 
present,  and  will  ask  for  a  better  article  for  its  money. 

Meanwhile,  their  taste  being  pitiable,  the  artists  supply 
them  with  poor  stuff — pretty  cheap  tawdry  toys  and  gim- 
cracks  in  place  of  august  and  beautiful  objects  of  art.  It 
is  always  the  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hterary 
men  are  a  bit  better.     Poor  fellows  of  tlie  pen  and  pencil  ! 
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We  must  liv«^.  Tlu'  public  likes  li^lit  literature  and  we 
write  it.  Heit-  am  I  wiitinsi  mairazine  jokes  and  tHJlies. 
and  why  '  Ueeause  the  public  like  such,  will  puivhase  no 
other.  Otheiwise.  as  .Mr.  Xickissoii.  and  all  wlm  are 
ae(|uainti-d  with  .M.  .\.  Tit  marsh  in  pri\ate  know,  my  real 
inclinations  would  lead  me  to  wiite  work^  ujxm  mathe- 
maties.  geology,  and  chemistiy.  vaiyiiiL'^  them  in  my  lisihtei' 
hours  with  little  ])layful  tieatises  on  (piestions  of  ])olitical 
economy.  e))ie  ])oi'ms.  and  essays  on  the  Aeolic  diiiamma. 
So,  in  fact,  these  severe  I'ebukes  with  which  I  am  about  to 
belabour  my  neighbour  nmst  be  taken,  as  they  ari'  iriM'n. 
in  a  humt)le  and  friendly  spiiit  ;  they  aie  not  actuated  by 
pritie,  but  b\-  dee])  ,s\nipathy.  .lust  as  we  read  in  li<ily 
Mr.  Newman's  life  (»f  Saint  Stephen  HaI■dinL^  that  it  was 
tlie  custom  amonii  the  ^odly  ( 'i^tercian  monk^  (in  the  ii;ood 
old  times,  which  holy  Newman  would  restore)  to  assemble 
every  morninji  in  full  chaj)ter  ;  and  there,  after  each  monk 
had  made  his  e(»nfession,  it  was  fiee  to- nay.  it  was  stiictly 
enjoined  on — any  other  brother  to  rise  and  say.  "  l^iothcr 
So-and-so  hath  not  told  all  his  sins  :  our  dear  brother  lias 
forgotten  that  yesterday  he  ate  his  s])lit-peas  with  too 
much  gormandize:"  or.  "This  morm'ng  he  tlid  inilecently 
rejoice  over  his  watei-giuel."  or  Avhat  not.^These  real 
Chri.stians  were  called  ui)on  to  inform,  not  only  of  themselves. 
but  to  be  informers  over  eacli  othei'  :  and.  the  information 
beins:  given,  tlie  brother  infortued  against  thanked  his 
brother  the  informei\  and  laid  himself  doA\n  on  the  desk, 
and  was  HageUated  w  ith  gratitude.  Sweet  friends  I  be  you 
like  the  Cistercians  I  Brother  Michael  Angclo  is  going  to 
inform  against  you.  (iet  ready  your  garments  and  prepare 
for  flagellation.  Brother  Michael  Angelo  is  about  to  lay  on 
and  spare  not. 

Brother  Michael  lifts  u)i  his  voice  against  the  young 
painters  collectively  in  the  hrst  place,  afteiwards  indi- 
vidually, when  he  will  also  take  leave  to  tickle  them  with 
the  wholesome  stripes  of  the  flagellum.  In  the  fiist  place, 
then  (and  my  heart  is  so  tender  that,  rather  than  begin 
the  operation,  I  have  been  beating  about  the  bush  for  more 
than  a  page,  of  which  page  the  reader  is  i-ordially  requested 
to  omit  the  perusal,  as  it  is  not  the  least  to  the  purpose), 
I  say  that  the  young  painters  of  England,  whose  uprise 
this  [Magazine  and  this  critic  were  the  fiist  to  Jiail.  asserting 
loudly    their    superiority    over    the    pompous    old    sham- 
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classical  bigwigs  of  the  Academy,  the  young  painters  of 
England  are  not  doing  their  duty.  They  are  going  back- 
wards, or  rather,  they  are  flinging  themselves  under  the 
wheels  of  that  great  golden  Juggernaut  of  an  Art  Union. 
The  thought  of  the  money  is  leading  them  astray  ;  they 
are  poets  no  longer,  but  money-hunters.  They  paint  down 
to  the  level  of  the  public  intelligence,  rather  than  seek  to 
elevate  the  public  to  them.  Why  do  these  great  geniuses 
fail  in  their  duty  of  instruction  ?  Why,  knowing  better 
things,  do  they  serve  out  such  awful  twaddle  as  we  have 
from  them  'i  Alas !  it  is  not  for  art  they  paint,  but  for  the 
Art  Union. 

The  first  dear  brother  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  request 
to  get  ready  for  operation  is  brother  Charles  Landseer. 
Brother  Charles  has  sinned.  He  has  grievously  sinned. 
And  we  will  begin  with  this  miserable  sinner,  and  administer 
to  him  admonition  in  a  friendly,  though  most  fierce  and 
cutting  manner. 

The  subject  of  brother  Charles  Landseer's  crime  is  this. 
The  sinner  has  said  to  himself,  '  The  British  public  likes 
domestic  pieces.  They  will  have  nothing  hut  domestic 
pieces.  I  will  give  them  one,  and  of  a  new  sort.  Suppose 
I  paint  a  picture  that  must  make  a  hit.  My  picture  will 
have  every  sort  of  interest.  It  shall  interest  the  religious 
public  ;  it  shall  interest  the  domestic  public  ;  it  shall 
interest  the  amateur  for  the  cleverness  of  its  painting  ;  it 
shall  interest  little  boys  and  girls,  for  I  will  introduce  no 
end  of  animals  :  camels,  monkeys,  elephants,  and  cockatoos  ; 
it  shall  interest  sentimental  young  ladies,  for  I  will  take 
care  to  have  a  pretty  little  episode  for  them.  I  \\ill  take 
the  town  by  storm,  in  a  word.'  This  is  what  I  conceive 
was  passing  in  brother  Charles  Landseer's  sinful  soul  when 
he  conceived  and  executed  his  noah's  ark  in  a  domestic 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Noah  and  his  family  (with  some  supplemental  young 
children,  very  sweetly  painted)  are  seated  in  the  ark,  and 
a  port-hole  is  opened,  out  of  which  one  of  the  sons  is  looking 
at  the  now  peaceful  waters.  The  sunshine  enters  the  huge 
repository  of  the  life  of  the  M'orld,  and  the  dove  has  just 
flown  in  with  an  olive  branch  and  nestles  in  the  bosom  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Noah  ;  the  patriarch  and  his  aged 
partner  arc  lifting  up  their  venerable  eyes  in  thankfulness  ; 
the  cliiklrcn  stand  around,  the  peaceful  labourer  and  the 
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broA\ii  liuntsinan  cadi  tcstitvin^  his  devotion  after  his 
fashion.  'I'he  animals  round  at)out  ])artieij)ate  in  the 
joyful  nature  <>t'  the  scene,  their  instinct  seeni.s  to  tdl  tlicni 
that  the  houi'  of  thcii'  dclixcrancc  is  near. 

'Phei'e.  the  j)ic-tui('  is  dcx  lilicd  romantically  and  in  the 
I)est  of  laniruaL'^e.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
])()etiv  critically  and  to  sei'  what  it>  claims  ai'c.  \\ Cll.  the 
ark  is  a  ^I'cat  subject.  The  hi>tory  from  which  we  lia\'e 
oui'  account  of  it.  from  a  poet  >uicly  demands  a  ieve|-eiit 
treatment  :  a  blacksmith  roarint:  from  the  desk  of  a  con- 
venticle may  treat  it  fanu'liaily.  but  an  educated  artist 
ou^ht  sui'ely  to  a]){»roach  >uih  a  theme  with  rc>|;e(t.  The 
point  liei-e  is  only  uit_'e(l  aesthetically.  .\>  a  matter  of 
f(isl< .  then  (and  the  piesent  hundilc  wiitei  ha>  no  business 
to  s|)cak  on  any  otlici).  >uch  a  mamiei  of  ttcatinir  th<' 
subject  is  ceitamly  rc])rchensible.  The  ark  is  \ul(£ari/.ed 
here  and  ledueed  to  the  j)ro[)oi  tions  of  a  ( 'alais  steamei'. 
The  passenyeis  arc  i-ejoicin<:  :  they  are  irlad  to  )iv{  away. 
Their  li\-e  animals  ate  about  them  no  more  nor  less  sui)lime 
than  so  many  cattle  or  hoise>  in  loose-lxixes.  'J"he  ])arrots 
])erched  on  the  hoop  yonder  have  as  little  signification  as 
a  set  of  birds  in  a  cauc  at  the  Zoological  (hardens  :  the  very 
dox'c  becomes  neithei'  moic  ikh  Ir-s  than  the  jut  of  the 
})retty  girl  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  .Ml  the 
greatness  of  the  subject  is  lost  :  anil,  putting  the  historical 
natui'c  of  the  ])ersotiages  out  of  the  (juestion.  they  ha\e 
little  more  intei(\st  than  a  gi-ou])  <if  any  emigrants  in  the 
hold  of  a  shi]i.  w  ho  rouse  and  rally  at  the  sound  of  '  Land  ho!' 

Why.  if  all  great  themes  of  poetry  are  to  be  treated  in 
this  way.  the  ait  would  l)e  easy.  W'e  might  liave  Hector 
shaving  himself  befoic  going  out  to  fight  Achilles,  as. 
undoubtedly,  the  Trojan  hero  did  ;  Priam  in  a  cotton 
nightcap  asleep  in  a  foui-p(^)ster  on  the  night  of  the  sack 
of  Tioy.  Hecuba,  of  course,  by  his  side.  \\\t\\  cuil-i)apers. 
and  her  tour  dr  left  on  the  toilet-glass.  \\\-  might  liave 
Dido's  maid  coming  after  her  mistress  in  the  shower  with 
pattens  and  an  umbrella  •  or  Cleo])atra's  j)age  guttling  the 
figs  in  the  basket  which  had  brought  the  asp  that  killed  the 
mistress  of  Antony.  Absurd  tiivialities.  or  ])retty  triviali- 
ties, are  nothing  to  the  (|uestion  ;  those  1  have  adduced 
here  are  absurd,  but  they  are  just  as  poetical  as  prettine>s 
not  a  wliit  less  degrading  and  commonplace.  Xo  painter 
has  a  right    to   treat   great   historical  subjects  in  such  a 
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fashion  ;  and  though  the  pubhc  are  sure  to  admire,  and 
young  ladies,  in  raptures,  look  on  at  the  darling  of  a  dove, 
iuid  little  boA's  in  delight  cry,  '  Look,  papa,  at  the  parro- 
(juets  !  ' — '  Law,  ma,  what  big  trunks  the  elephants  have  !  ' 
it  yet  behoves  the  critic  to  say  this  is  an  unpoetical  piece, 
and  severely  to  reprehend  the  unhappy  perpetrator  thereof. 

I  knoN\'  brother  Charles  will  appeal.  I  know  it  A\ill  be 
l)lcaded  in  his  favour  that  the  picture  is  capitally  painted, 
some  of  the  figures  very  pretty  ;  two,  that  of  the  old  woman 
and  the  boy  looking  out,  quite  grand  in  drawing  and  colour  ; 
the  picture  charming  for  its  silvery  tone  and  agreeable 
pleasantry  of  colour.  All  this  is  true.  But  he  has  sinned, 
he  has  greatly  sinned  ;  let  him  acknowledge  his  fault  in  the 
presence  of  the  chapter,  and  receive  the  customary  and 
M  holesome  reward  thereof. 

Frater  Redgrave  is  the  next  malefactor  whose  sins 
deserve  a  reprobation.  In  the  namby-pamby  line  his 
errors  are  very  sad.  Has  he  not  been  already  w  arned  in  this 
very  miscellany  of  his  propensity  to  small  sentiment  ?  Has 
he  corrected  liimself  of  that  grievous  tendency  '!  No  :  his 
weakness  grows  more  and  more  upon  him,  and  he  is  now 
more  sinful  than  ever.  One  of  his  pictures  is  taken  from 
the  most  startling  lyric  in  our  language,  the  '  Song  of  the 
Shirt,'  a  song  as  bitter  and  manly  as  it  is  exquisitely  soft 
and  tender,  a  song  of  Avhich  the  humour  draws  tears. ^ 

Mr.  Redgrave  has  illustrated  everything  except  the 
humour,  the  manliness,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  song. 
He  has  only  depicted  the  tender,  good-natured  part  of  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  quarrel  Avitli  the  philanthropy  of  the 
painter.  His  shirt-maker  sits  by  her  httle  neat  bed,  work, 
A\  orking  away.  You  may  see  how  late  it  is,  for  the  candle 
is  nearly  burnt  out,  the  clock  (capital  poetic  notion  !)  says 
what  o'clock  it  is,  the  grey-streaked  dawn  is  rising  over 
the  opposite  house  seen  through  the  cheerless  casement, 
and  Avhere  (from  a  light  which  it  has  in  its  window)  you 
may  imagine  that  another  poor  shirt-maker  is  toihng  too. 
The  one  before  us  is  pretty,  pale  and  wan  ;  she  turns  up 
the  whites  of  her  fine,  fatigued  eyes  to  the  little  ceiling. 
She  is  ill,  as  the  artist  has  shown  us  by  a  fine  stroke  of  genius 
—a  parcel  of  medicine  bottles  on  the  mantelpiece  !     The 

'  How  i«  it  that  none  of  the  papers  have  noticed  the  astonishing 
poem  [The  Bridgt  of  ,Sujh.s]  by  Mr.  Hood  in  the  May  number  of  his 
magazine,  to  which  our  language  contains  no  liarallel  ?— M.  A.  T. 
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piftuie  is  carefully  and  cU'Vcrly  ))aiiitt'd — extieinely  [xjpular 
— gazed  at  with  vast  inteicst  hy  most  spectators.  Is  it. 
howevci'.  a  poetical  sul)jc<i  '.'  N'es,  Hood  has  shown  that 
it  can  he  made  one.  hut  hy  sur|)iisinif  turns  of  thought 
brought  to  l)ear  uj)on  it.  strange.  t(riil)lc.  une.\j)ected  lights 
of  humoui-  wln'ch  he  lia>  thuiu  u|)on  it.  And.  to  "  tivim])' 
this  trctucndous  card.  .Mi.  l!fdgra\r  gi\(>  us  this  picture  ; 
his  points  being  the  clock,  which  tells  the  time  of  day.  the 
vials  which  show  the  poor  giil  takes  j)hysic.  and  >ueh  <itlier 
vast  labours  of  intelleet  I 

-Mr.  Redgrave's  other  pietuic  the  "  .Marriage  .Morinng.' 
is  also  inspiicd  by  that  milk-and-watt'r  of  human  kindness, 
the  flavour  of  which  is  so  iiisi|)id  to  the  roast-beef  intellect. 
This  is  a  scene  of  a  mariiage  morning  :  the  bride  is  taking 
leave  of  her  mannna  aftei'  the  ceremony,  and  that  amial)le 
lady,  reclining  in  an  ea.-<y-chair.  is  invoking  l)enedictions 
u))on  the  ])arting  I'ouplc.  antl  has  a  hand  of  her  daughter 
and  her  son-in-law  clasj»ed  in  each  of  heis.  She  is  smiling 
sadly,  restraining  her  natural  sorrow,  which  will  bieak  out 
so  soon  as  the  post-chaise  you  see  thiDUgh  the  window,  and 
on  which  the  footman  is  i)iling  the  nuptial  luggage,  shall 
have  driven  off  to  Salt  Hill,  or  Hose  Cottage,  Kiehmond, 
which  I  recommend.  The  bride's  fathei'.  a  veneiable.  bald- 
headed  gentleman,  with  a  most  benignant,  though  slow- 
coachish  look,  is  trying  to  console  poor  Anna  Maria,  the 
unmarried  sister,  who  is  losing  the  companion  of  her  youth. 
Nev^er  mind.  Anna  Maria,  my  deai'.  your  turn  will  come  too  ; 
there  is  a  young  gentleman  making  a  sj^eech  in  the  ])arlour 
to  the  health  of  the  new  -mariied  pair.  who.  I  lay  a  wager, 
will  be  struck  by  your  fine  eyes,  and  be  for  serving  \(ju 
as  your  sister  has  been  treated.  This  small  fable  is  worked 
out  with  great  care  in  a  picture  in  which  there  is  much 
clever  and  conscientious  painting,  from  which,  however, 
I  must  confess  I  derive  Httle  pleasure.  The  sentiment  and 
colour  of  the  picture  somehow  coincide  :  the  eye  rests  upon 
a  variety  of  neat  tints  of  j)ale  drab,  pale  green,  pale  brown, 
pale  puce  colour,  of  a  sickly  warmth,  not  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  The  drawing  is  feeble,  the  expression  of  the  faces 
pretty,  but  lackadaisical.  The  penance  I  would  order 
Mr.  Redgrave  should  be  a  ]jint  of  port  wine  to  be  taken 
daily,  and  a  devilled  kidney  every  morning  for  breakfast 
before  beginning  to  paint. 

A  little  of  the  devil,  too.  would  do  Mr.  Frank  Stone  no 
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harm.  He.  too,  is  growing  dangerously  sentimental.  His 
picture,  with  a  quotation  from  Horace,  '  Maecenas  atavis 
edite  regibus,'  represents  a  sort  of  game  of  tender  cross- 
purposes,  very  difficult  to  describe  in  print.  Suppose 
two  lads,  Jocky  and  Tommy,  and  two  lasses,  Jenny  and 
Jessamy.     They  are  placed  thus  : — 


Now  Jocky  is  making  love  to  Jenny  in  an  easy,  off-hand 
sort  of  way,  and  though,  or,  perhaps,  because  he  doesn't 
care  for  her  much,  is  evidently  delighting  the  young  woman. 
She  looks  round,  with  a  pleased  smile  on  her  fresh,  plump 
cheeks,  and  turns  slightly  towards  heaven  a  sweet  little 
retrousse  nose,  and  twiddles  her  fingers  (most  exquisitely 
these  hands  are  drawn  and  painted,  by  the  way)  in  the 
most  contented  May.  But,  ah  !  liow  little  does  she  heed 
Tommy,  mIio,  standing  behind  Jocky,  rechning  against 
a  porch,  is  looking  and  longing  for  this  hght-hearted  Jenny. 
And,  oil  !  why  does  Tommy  cast  such  sheep's  e^^es  upon 
Jenny,  when  by  her  side  .sits  Jessamy,  the  tender  and 
roniantic,  tjie  dark-eyed  and  raven-haired  being,  whose 
treasures  of  affection  are  flung  at  heedless  Tommy's  feet  '! 
All  the  world  is  interested  in  Jessamy  ;  her  face  is  beautiful, 
licr  look  of  despairing  love  is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  it 
touclies  every  spectator  ;  and  the  ladies  are  unanimous  in 
wondering  hoM-  Tommy  can  thro^'  himself  away  upon  that 
simpering  Jenny,  when  such  a  superior  creature  as  Jessamy 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  such  is  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  Tommy  Mill  marry,  simply  because  everybody 
tells  him  not. 

Thus  far  for  the  sentiment  of  the  picture.  The  details 
are  very  good  ;  there  is  too  much  stippling  and  show  of 
finish,  perhaps,  in  the  handling,  and  the  painting  might 
have  been  more  substantial  and  lost  nothing.  But  the 
colour  is  good,  the  group  very  well  composed,  the  variety 
oi  expression  excellent.  There  is  great  passion,  as  well 
as  charming  delicacy,  in  the  disappointed  maiden's  face  ; 
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iniu'h  fine  api)refiation  of  charactfr  in  the  easy,  smiling 
triumph  of  the  rival  :  and.  allliough  this  sfntfm'e  ^va.s 
(.•ommenced  \\itii  the  rxj)iess  (letermination  of  rating 
^Ir.  Stone  souiully.  In  I  it  is  iinished  witliout  a  Mord  of 
l)lame.  Well.  let"s  \cnt  oui  anL'er  cii  the  dog.  'I'hat  /s 
very  l)ad.  and  seems  to  have  n«»  more  l)ones  than  an  a])))le- 
dumpling.  It  is  only  hecaii^e  the  artist  has  been  painting 
disapjiointed  1«)\(ms  a  great  deal  of  late,  that  one  is  dis])osed 
to  grumble  not  at  the  woik.  but  the  want  of  variety  of 
subjeet. 

As  a  sentimental  i)ieture.  the  tjest  and  tiuest.  to  my  taste, 
is  that  by  'Sir.  \\'et)ster.  the  "  Tortiaits  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  Web- 
stei-.'  jiainted  to  celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding-day.  Sueh 
a  eharming  old  couple  were  never  seen.  'Jhere  is  delighttul 
grace,  sentiment,  and  puiity  in  these  two  gentle,  kindly 
heads;  much  mort'  sentiment  and  grace  than  even  in 
Mr.  Kastlake's  '  Heloise."  a  face  which  the  artist  has  painted 
o\fr  and  o\  ci  again:  a  beautiful  woman,  but  tirestime. 
unearthly,  unsulistantial.  and  no  more  likt'  Meloise  than 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  late  Mr.  I'ojje's  epistle 
be  correct,  Kloisa  wa*i  a  most  unmistakable  woman  :  this 
is  a  substanceless,  ])assionless,  solemn,  mystical  a])parition  ; 
but  I  doal»t  if  a  woman  be  not  the  more  poetical  being  of 
the  two. 

Being  on  the  suiijcct  of  ^cutiinental  jmtures,  M.  Dcla- 
roche's  great  "  Holy  Family  "  must  l)e  mentioned  here  ; 
and,  if  there  is  rt-ason  to  (piarrcl  with  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  English  sentiment,  in  truth  it  appears  that  the 
French  are  not  nnuh  better  provided  with  the  high  poetical 
cpiality.  This  jncture  has  all  the  outside  of  i)oetry.  all  the 
costume  of  rehgion.  all  the  i)rettiness  and  ])rinmess  of  the 
new-  German  dandy-])ietistical  school.  It  is  an  agreeable 
compound  of  Correggio  and  Raphael  with  a  strong  dash  of 
Overbeck  :  it  is  ])ainted  as  clean  and  pretty  as  a  tulip  on 
a  dessert-})late.  the  Unes  made  out  so  neatly  than  none  can 
mistake  them.  The  drawing  good,  the  female  face  as 
pretty  and  demure  as  can  be.  her  drapery  of  sjiotless  blue, 
and  the  man's  of  approved  red.  the  infant  as  ])ink  as  straw- 
berries and  cream,  every  leaf  of  the  tree  sweetly  drawn, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  most  delicate  dove-coloured  grey. 
All  these  merits  the  picture  has  :  it  is  a  well-appointed 
picture.  But  is  that  all  V  Is  that  enough  to  make  a  poet  ? 
There  are  lines  in  tlie  Oxford  prize  poems  that  are  smooth 
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as  Pope'fci :  and  it  is  notorious  that,  for  colouring,  there  is 
no  painting  like  the  Chinese.  But  I  hope  the  French  artists 
have  better  men  springing  up  among  them  than  the  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome. 

Biard,  the  Hogarthian  painter,  -whose  slave-trade  picture 
Mas  so  noble,  has  sent  us  a  couple  of  pieces,  which  both,  in 
their  way,  possess  merit.  The  one  is  an  Arabian  caravan 
moving  over  a  brickdust-coloured  desert,  under  a  red,  arid 
sky.  The  picture  is  lifelike,  and  so  far  poetical  that  it 
seems  to  tell  the  truth.  Then  there  is  a  steamboat  disaster, 
with  every  variety  of  sea-sickness,  laughably  painted. 
Shuddering  soldiery,  sprawling  dandies.  Englishmen,  Savoy- 
ards, guitars,  lovers,  monkeys — a  dreadful  confusion  of 
qualmish  people,  whose, agonies  will  put  the  most  misan- 
thropic observer  into  good  humour.  Biard's  '  Havre 
Packet '  is  much  more  praiseworthy  in  my  mind  than 
Delaroche's  '  Holy  Family  '  ;  for  I  deny  the  merit  of  failing 
greatly  in  pictures — the  great  merit  is  to  succeed.  There 
is  no  greater  error,  surely,  than  that  received  dictum  of 
the  ambitious,  to  aim  at  high  things  ;  it  is  best  to  do  what 
you  mean  to  do  ;  better  to  kill  a  crow  than  to  miss  an 
eagle. 

As  the  French  artists  are  sending  in  their  Avorks  from 
across  the  water,  why,  for  the  honour  of  England,  will  not 
some  of  our  painters  let  the  Parisians  know  that  here,  too, 
are  men  A\hose  genius  is  wortliy  of  appreciation  ?  They 
may  be  the  best  draughtsmen  in  the  world,  but  they  have 
no  draughtsman  like  Maclise,  they  have  no  colourist  like 
Etty,  they  have  no  painter  like  Mulready,  above  all, 
whose  name  I  beg  the  printer  to  place  in  the  largest  capitals, 
and  to  surround  with  a  wreath  of  laurels.  Mr.  Mulready 
was  crowned  in  this  Magazine  once  before.  Here  again  he 
is  proclaimed.  It  looks  like  extravagance,  or  flattery,  for 
tlie  blushing  critic  to  tell  his  real  mind  about  the  '  Wliis- 
tonian  Controversy.' 

And  yet,  as  the  truth  must  be  told,  why  not  say  it  now 
at  once  V  I  beheve  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest  cabinet 
pictures  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  to  possess  an  assem- 
blage of  excellences  so  rare,  to  be  in  drawing  so  admirable, 
in  expression  so  fine,  in  finish  so  exquisite,  in  composition 
HO  beautiful,  in  humour  and  beauty  of  expression  so  dehght- 
ful,  that  I  can't  but  ask  Avhere  is  a  good  picture  if  this  be 
not  one.     And,  in  enumerating  all  the  above  i^erfections 
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I  find  I  have  forgotten  the  irrealest  of  aU.  tlie  colour  :  it  is 
quite  original  this, — brilJiant.  rich,  astonishingly  luminous 
and  intense.  The  pictures  of  \'an  Eyck  are  not  moic 
brilliant  in  tone  than  this  niagnihcent  combination  of 
blazing  reds,  browns,  and  jjuiplcs.  I  know  of  no  scheme 
of  colour  hke  it,  and  heartily  tru.^t  tliat  time  will  preserve 
it  ;  when  this  little  i)icturc.  and  some  of  its  fellows,  will  be 
purchased  as  eaffcrly  as  a  Hemlinck  or  a  (Jerard  l)f)uw  is 
bought  nowadays.  If  Mr.  Mulready  has  a  mind  to  the 
Grand  Cros.s  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  has  but  to  send 
this  picture  to  Paris  next  yeai'.  and.  ^\ith  th(>  recommenda- 
tion of  i^m.s(;/'".s'  M(i(/(r.i/n.  the  atfair  is  settled.  Meanwhile 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  artist  (although  his  work 
will  fetch  ten  times  as  much  money  a  hundred  yeais  hence) 
has  not  been  ill  rewaidcd,  as  times  go.  for  his  trouble  and 
genius. 

We  have  another  great  and  original  colouiist  among  us. 
as  lu.scious  as  Rubens,  as  rich  almtst  as  Titian.  Mi-.  Etty  : 
and  every  year  the  e.\hit)ition  sjtarkles  with  magnificent 
little  canvases,  the  works  of  this  indefatigable  stienuous 
admirer  of  rude  Beauty.  The  form  is  not  (juite  so  sul)limc 
as  the  colour  in  this  artist's  ])aintings  :  the  female  figure  is 
often  rather  too  expansively  treated,  it  swells  here  and 
there  to  the  proportions  of  the  CattVarian,  rathei'  tlian  the 
Medicean,  Venus  ;  but.  in  colour,  little  can  be  conceived 
that  is  more  voluptuously  beautiful.  This  year  introduces 
us  to  one  of  the  artist's  noblest  compo.sitions,  a  classical 
and  pictorial  orgi/.  as  it  were, — a  magnificent  vision  of  lich 
colours  and  beautiful  forms. — a  grand  feast  of  sensual 
poetry.  The  verses  from  Conms.  which  the  jjainter  has 
taken  to  illustrate,  have  the  same  character  : — 

All  amidst   the   uatck'ns  fair 
Of  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three, 
That  sing  about   the  golden  tree. 
Along  the  crisped  sliades  and  bo\\cr>, 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring. 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound, 
in  slumber  soft  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  tlie   Assyrian  queen  : 
But   far  above   in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,   her  famed  son,  advan.ced. 
Holds  his  dear  Psvche  sweet   entranced. 
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It  is  a  dream  rather  than  a  reaUty,  the  words  and  images 
purposely  indistinct  and  incoherent.  In  the  same  way  the 
painter  has  made  the  beautiful  figures  sweep  before  us  in 
a  haze  of  golden  sunshine.  This  picture  is  one  of  a  series  to 
be  painted  in  fresco,  and  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  summer- 
house  in  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace,  for  which 
edifice  Mr.  Machse  and  Mr.  Leshe  have  also  made  paintings. 

That  of  Mr.  Leshe's  is  too  homely.  He  is  a  prose  painter. 
His  kind,  buxom  young  lass  has  none  of  the  look  of  Milton's 
lady,  that  charming  compound  of  the  saint  and  the  fine  lady 
— tliat  sweet  impersonation  of  the  chivalric  mythology — an 
angel,  but  with  her  sixteen  quarterings — a  countess  descended 
from  the  skies.  Leslie's  lady  has  no  such  high  breeding, 
the  Comus  above  her  looks  as  if  he  might  revel  on  ale  ; 
a  rustic  seducer  with  an  air  of  rude,  hob-nailed  health.  Nor 
are  the  demons  and  fantastic  figures  introduced  imaginative 
enough  ;  they  are  fellows  with  masks  from  Covent  Garden. 
Compare  the  two  figures  at  the  sides  of  the  picture  with  the 
two  Cupids  of  Mr.  Etty.  In  the  former  there  is  no  fancy. 
The  latter  are  two  flowers  of  poetry  ;  there  are  no  words 
to  characterize  those  two  delicious  httle  figures,  no  more 
tlian  to  describe  a  little  air  of  Mozart,  which,  once  heard, 
remains  with  you  for  ever  ;  or  a  new  flower,  or  a  phrase  of 
Keats  or  Tennyson,  M'hicli  blooms  out  upon  you  suddenly, 
astonishing  as  much  as  it  pleases.  Well,  in  endeavouring 
to  account  for  his  admiration,  the  critic  pumps  for  words  in 
vain  ;  if  lie^uses  such  as  he  finds,  he  runs  the  ri>sk  of  being 
considered  intolerably  pert  and  affected  ;  silent  pleasure, 
therefore,  best  beseems  him  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  were 
my  humble  recommendations  attended  to  at  court,  when  the 
pictures  are  put  in  the  pleasure-house,  her  sacred  Majesty, 
giving  a  splendid  banquet  to  welcome  them  and  the 
painters,  should  touch  Mr.  Etty  on  the  left  shoulder,  and 
say,  '  Rise,  my  knight  of  the  Bath,  for  painting  the  right- 
hand  Cupid  '  ;  and  the  Emj^eror  of  Russia  (being  hkewise 
present)  should  taj)  him  on  the  right  shoulder,  exclaiming, 
*  Rise,  my  knight  of  the  Eagle,  for  the  left-hand  Cupid.' 

Mr.  Maclise's  Conms  picture  is  wonderful  for  the  variety 
of  its  design,  and  has,  too,  a  high  poetry  of  its  own.  All 
the  figures  are  here  still  and  solemn  as  in  a  tableau  ;  the 
lady  still  on  her  unearthly  snaky  chair,  Sabrina  still  stooping 
over  her.  On  one  side  tlie  brothers,  and  opposite  the  solemn 
attendant   spirit ;    round  these  interminable  groups  and 
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vistas  of  fairy  bcitifis.  twiniiio-  in  a.  thousand  attitudes  of 
gi'acc.  and  spaikliiiu  \\liit<'  and  Itlnodltss  auainst  a  leaden 
blue  sky.  ll  is  tlu^  most  poelieal  <if  the  artist's  pictures. 
t]]o  most  o\t radidinary  exhibit  imi  of  hi-  |)ro])ei'  skilL  Is 
it  tiiie  that  the  aitists  are  (Hily  to  recei\-e  three  Innubcd 
guineas  a])ieco  f<ir  these  nulile  ei)m|»o>it  ions  'r  \\  liy. 
a  j>i-iut-seller  would  oive  UKire.  and  artists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  paint  simjdy  for  the  lionom'  of  deeorat  inii.- 
a  royal  suinnier-h(Hise. 

Aniong  the  ])oetieal  jiietnres  of  the  Exhibition  shotiid  be 
mentioned  with  especial  praise  Mr.  Cope's  deliuhtful 
'Charity."  tluin  tlie  femah^  fii^Mues  in  which  Ibiphael  scaice 
painted  anythinu'  more  diarminirly  beautiful.  .\nd  Mr, 
Co])e  has  this  meiit,  that  his  work  is  no  ])iiin  imitation  of 
the  stitf  old  Cimabue  and  (liotto  maiuiei'.  no  aj)inii'  of  the 
erisp  draperies  and  haixl  outlines  of  the  missal  illuminations, 
without  whii-h  the  relijiious  aitist  would  ha\r'  us  l)elieve 
I'elii^qous  expression  is  impossible.  It  is  pleasant  after 
seeino;  the  wi'etched  eai'ieatui'es  of  the  old-woiid  usaifcs 
which  stare  us  in  the  face  in  eveiy  (Hiaitei'  of  London  now 
— little  dumpy  Saxon  clia.))els  built  in  raw  biick,  s)iick  and 
sj)an  haudho.r  churches  of  tin'  pointed  Xoiinari  >1yle  for 
Cockneys  in  7.e])hvr  coats  to  assembh'  in.  new  <ii(l  ])ainted 
windows  of  the  twelfth  century,  tessellated  ])a\('ments  of 
the  Byzantine  school,  uimcrack  imitations  of  the  (Golden 
Legend  printefl  with  led  letters,  and  ciosses.  and  (piaint 
ligures  stolen  out  of  Norman  missals — to  find  aitists  aiming 
at  the  Beautiful  and  Pure  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  these  ])altrv  archaeological  quackeries,  which 
have  no  Faith,  no  rruth.  no  Lib^  in  them  ;  but  which  give 
us  ceremony  in  lieu  of  reality,  and  insist  on  forms  as  if  they 
were  the  conditions  of  belief. 

Lest  the  reader  should  misunderstand  the  cause  of  tliis 
anger,  we  beg  him  to  take  the  trouble  to  cross  Pall  Mall  to 
St.  James's  Street,  where  oljjects  of  art  are  likew  ise  exhi- 
bited ;  he  will  see  the  reason  of  our  wrath.  Here  are  all 
the  ornamental  artists  of  Kngland  sending  in  their  works, 
and  what  are  they  ? — All  imitations.  The  .\lhambra  here  ; 
the  Temple  Church  theie;  here  a  Cothic  saint;  yonder 
a  Saxon  altar-rail  ;  farther  on  a  sprawling  rococo  of 
Louis  XV  :  all  worked  neatly  and  cleverly  enough,  but 
with  no  originality,  no  honesty  of  thought.  The  twelfth- 
eenturv  revi\al  in  .Mr.  Crockford's  bazaar,  forsooth  !    with 
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examples  of  every  century  except  our  own.  It  would  be 
worth  ^^■hile  for  some  one  to  write  an  essay,  showing  how 
astonishingly  Sir  Walter  Scott  ^  has  influenced  the  world  ; 
how  he  changed  the  character  of  novelists,  then  of  historians, 
whom  he  brought  from  their  philosophy  to  the  study  of 
pageantry  and  costume  ;  how  the  artists  then  began  to 
fall  back  into  the  middle  ages  and  the  architects  to  follow  ; 
until  now  behold  we  have  Mr.  Newman  and  his  congrega- 
tion of  Littlemore  marching  out  with  taper  and  crosier, 
and  falling  down  to  worship  St.  Willibald,  and  St.  Winni- 
bald,  and  St.  Walberga  the  Saxon  virgin.  But  Mr.  Cope's 
])icture  is  leading  the  reader  rather  farther  than  a  critique 
about  exhibitions  has  any  right  to  divert  him,  and  le.t  us 
walk  soberly  back  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

Remark  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  children  in  Mr.  Cope's 
picture  (276),  the  fainting  one,  and  the  golden-haired  infant 
at  the  gate.  It  is  a  noble  and  touching  Scripture  illustra- 
tion. The  artist's  other  picture,  '  Genevieve,'  is  not  so 
successful  ;  the  faces  seem  to  have  been  painted  from 
a  dirty  palette,  the  evening  tints  of  the  sky  are  as  smoky 
as  a  sun.set  in  St.  James's  Park ;  the  composition  unpleasant, 
and  not  enough  to  fill  the  surface  of  canvas. 

Mr.  Herbert's  picture  of  '  The  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  ' 
is  painted  with  better  attention  to  costume  than  most 
Knglish  painters  are  disposed  to  pay.  The  characters  in 
our  artist's  history-pieces,  as  indeed  on  our  theatres,  do  not 
look  commonly  accustomed  to  the  dresses  which  they 
assume  ;  wear  them  awkwardly,  take  liberties  of  alteration 
and  adjustment,  and  spoil  thereby  the  truth  of  the  delinea- 
tion. The  French  artists,  on  the  canvas  or  the  boards, 
understand  this  branch  of  their  art  much  better.  Look  at 
M.  Biard's  '  Mecca  Pilgrims,'  how  carefully  and  accurately 
they  are  attired  ;  or  go  to  the  French  play  and  see  Cartigny 
in  a  Hogartiiian  dress.  He  ^^•ears  it  as  though  he  had  been 
born  a  hundred  years  back — looks  the  old  marquess  to 
perfection.  In  this  attention  to  dress.  Mr.  Herbert's  picture 
is  very  praiseworthy  ;  the  men  are  quite  at  home  in  their 
quaint  coats  and  periwigs  of  James  the  Second's  time  ; 
the  ladies  at  ease  in  theii-  stiff,  long-waisted  gowns,  their 
fans,  and  their  queer  caps  and  patches.    And  tTie  picture  is 

'  Or  more  properly  Goethe.  G'otz  von  BerUchingen  was  the  father 
of  the  Scottish  romances,  and  Scott  remained  constant  to  that 
mode,  while  the  greater  artist  tried  a  thousand  others. 
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ploasino-  from  tlio  pxtrpiiif  }>iiLihtiif's>  and  i'leanliiK's>  ot 
the  painting.  All  l()(jk>;  as  noat  and  fit'sh  as  Sam  Pepys 
when  ho  turned  out  in  his  nf'w  >uit.  his  huJy  in  her  sal  in 
and  brocade.  But  heic  the  pi-aise  nnist  stoj).  The  oreat 
eoneour.se  of  people  (h-lineatcd.  the  l)isliops  and  tlu-  juiv, 
the  judges  and  the  shcrills.  the  lialherdicrs  and  the  tine 
ladies,  seem  veiy  littlr  interested  in  ilie  tiansaetion  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  Idok  as  if  they  were  asseml)led 
I'ather  for  show  tlian  business.  Xor.  indeed,  is  the  artist 
much  in  fatdt.  Painters  have  not  fair  ])lay  in  these  ])arade 
pictures.  It  is  only  witli  u>  thai  Pvefoiin  bancpiets.  oi- 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  passing  of  the  Slo))])ei'ton 
Railway  Bill,  oi'  Coionalion  I'roeessions.  obtain  favour:  in 
which  \ast  numbers  of  ])ublie  eharaettM^  are  giouped 
uru'cally  together,  and  politics  ai'e  made  to  give  an  interest 
to  art." 

-Mr.  Herbert's  ])icture  of  "  Sir  Tlunnas  More  and  his 
Daughter  watching  fi-om  the  prisoner's  room  in  the  Tower 
four  Monks  led  away  to  E.xccut  ion."  is  not  tlie  most  elal)orate. 
perhaps.  l)ut  the  very  best  of  this  ]-)aintei's  works.  It  is 
full  of  grace,  and  sentiment,  and  religiou>  unction.  Vou 
.see  that  the  painter's  heart  is  in  the  st-enes  whith  he 
repre.sent.s.  The  countenances  of  the  two  figures  are  finely 
conceived  :  the  sorrowful,  anxious  beauty  of  the  daughter's 
face,  the  resigned  humility  of  the  martyr  at  her  side,  and 
the  accessories  or  properties  of  the  ])ious  little  drama  are 
cleverly  and  poetically  introduced  :  such  as  mystic  sen- 
tences of  hope  and  ti'ust  inscribed  by  former  sufferers  on 
the  walls,  the  prisoner's  rosary  and  book  of  pi-ayers  to  the 
Virgin  that  lie  on  his  bed.  Tliese  types  and  end:)lem.s  of 
the  main  story  are  not  ol)ti'uded.  but  serve  to  inciease  the 
interest  of  the  action  :  just  as  you  hear  in  a  concerted  piece 
of  music  a  single  instrument  playing  its  little  ])laintive  ])ait 
alone,  and  yet  belonging  to  the  whole. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  ])icture  where  costume  is  not  repre- 
sented, behold  Mr.  Lauder's  '  Claverhouse  ordering  Morton 
to  Execution.'  There  sits  Claverhouse  in  the  centre  in  a 
Kean  wig  and  i-inglets.  such  as  M-as  never  -worn  in  any  age 
of  this  world,  except  at  the  theatre  in  1816.  and  he  scowls 
with  a  true  melodramatic  ferocity  :  and  he  lifts  a  sign-post 
of  a  finger  towards  Morton,  who  forthwith  begins  to  writhe 
and  struggle  into  an  attitude  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
subordinate,    cuirassed.    bufl'-coated    gentrv.      Morton    is 
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represented  in  tights,  slippers,  and  a  tunic,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  Retzsch's  figures  in  Faust  (which  are 
refinements  of  costumes  worn  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  days  when  Charles  disported  at  Tillietudlem)  ;  and  he, 
too,  must  proceed  to  scowl  and  frown  '  with  a  flashing  eye 
and  a  distended  nostril,'  as  they  say  in  the  novels, — as 
Gomersal  scowls  at  Widdicomb  before  the  combat  between 
those  two  chiefs  begins  ;  and  while  they  are  measuring 
each  other  according  to  the  stage  wont,  from  the  toe  of 
the  yellow  boot  up  to  the  tip  of  the  stage  wig.  There  is 
a  tragedy  heroine  in  Mr.  Lauder's  picture  striking  her 
attitude  too,  to  complete  the  scene.  It  is  entirely  unnatural, 
theatrical,  of  the  Davidgian,  nay,  Richardsonian  drama, 
and  all  such  attempts  at  effect  must  be  reprehended  by  the 
stern  critic.  When  such  a  cool  practitioner  as  Claverhouse 
ordered  a  gentleman  to  be  shot,  he  would  not  put  himself 
into  an  attitude  ;  when  such  a  quiet  gentleman  as  Morton 
received  the  unpleasant  communication  in  the  midst  of 
a  company  of  grenadiers  who  must  overpower  him,  and 
of  ladies  to  whom  his  resistance  would  be  unpleasant,  he 
would  act  like  a  man  and  go  out  quietly,  not  stop  to  rant 
and  fume  like  a  fellow  in  a  booth.  I  believe  it  is  in  Mr. 
Henningsen's  book  that  there  is  a  story  of  Zumalacarreguy, 
Don  Carlos's  Dundee,  who,  sitting  at  table  with  a  Christino 
prisoner,  smoking  cigars  and  playing  piquet  very  quietly, 
received  a  communication  which  he  handed  over  to  the 
Christino.  '  Your  people,'  says  he,  '  have  shot  one  of  my 
officers,  and  I  have  promised  reprisals  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
my  dear  general,  that  I  must  execute  you  in  twenty 
minutes  !  '  And  so  the  t\\'o  gentlemen  finished  their  game 
at  piquet,  and  parted  company— the  one  to  inspect  his 
lines,  the  other  for  the  courtyard  hard  by,  where  a  file  of 
grenadiers  was  waiting  to  receive  his  excellency — with 
mutual  politeness  and  regret.  It  was  the  fortune  of  war. 
There  \\'as  no  help  for  it ;  no  need  of  ranting  and  stamping, 
which  would  ill  become  any  person  of  good  breeding. 

The  Scotch  artists  have  a  tragic  taste  ;  and  we  should 
mention  with  especial  praise  Mr.  Duncan's  picture  with 
the  agreeable  epigraph,  '  She  set  the  bairn  on  the  ground 
and  tied  up  his  head,  and  straighted  his  body,  and  covered 
him  with  her  plaid,  and  lay  down  and  wept  over  him.' 
The  extract  is  from  Walker's  L^7f  of  Peden ;  the  martvrdom 
was  done  on  the  body  of  a  boy  by  one  of  those  bloody 
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troopoi's  wliom  \V(^  have  seen  in  Mi'.  Lander's  pioluic  canv- 
ing  o\\  |)()()r  shiickiiiLf  Moitoii.  Mr.  Duncan's  pictuic  is 
voi'v  tinr,  (laik.  lidi.  and  (lti|)  in  ^<■ntim(■llt  :  tlic  Wdinari 
is  painted  with  some  (»t  IJuhen^  >  >\\ellin!i  lines  (such  as  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  liis  hest  .MaL'daleiis).  and  with  their  rich 
tones  of  L'rev.  If  a.  certain  extremely  hea\y  Cupid  ])oisinu 
in  the  ;i.ir  hy  a  miracle  he  the  ot  her  picture  of  Mr.  I  )uncan's, 
it  can  he  only  said  that  his  trauu-dy  is  better  than  his 
bghtsome  eom|)osit ioirs — an  arrow  from  yonder  lad  would 
bruise  the  i'eei|)ient  black  and  blue. 

Another  admiialde  ])icture  of  a  Scotch  artist  is  427. 
'The  Highland  Lament."  by  .Mcxander  Johir-^toii.  Jt  is 
a  shame  to  })ut  such  a  jiicture  in  >uch  a  ]»lace.  It  hangs 
on  the  ground  almost  in\  i>ible.  while  do/.en>  of  tawdiv 
])oi-traits  are  stai'ing  at  you  on  the  line,  ('ould  .Mi.  John- 
stons  |)ictui'e  be  but  seen  pidpeily.  its  gitat  beaut\'  and 
merit  would  not  fail  to  strike  huiubcds  of  \  isitor>  who  pa» 
it  o\t'r  now.  .\  Highland  pi|)er  comes  lunning  forward, 
playing  some  wild  laments  on  his  dismal  instiument  :  the 
women  follow  after,  wailing  and  sad  :  the  mournful  |)ro- 
eession  winds  over  a  dismal  mooi'.  The  pietuic  is  as  cle\  <r 
for  its  tine  ti'eatment  and  colour,  foi  the  giace  and  action 
of  th(>  figures,  as  it  is  curious  as  an  illustration  of  national 
mamici's. 

In  speaking  of  tlu^  Scotch  ))ainters.  the  W'ilkiedike  ]tic- 
tuies  of  .Mr.  Frasei',  with  their  peculiar  snuarji  maimer, 
their  richness  of  tone,  and  tluMr  ])leasaiU  effect  and  humour, 
should  not  be  passed  over  :  while  tho>e  of  .^L■.  (Jeddes  ancl 
Sir  William  Allan  may  be  omitted  with  peifect  pidpriety. 
The  latter  repiesents  her  ]\bijesty  and  I'lince  Alljert  i)eiched 
o!i  a  rock  :  the  former  has  a  Hgure  from  Walter  Scott,  of 
veiv  little  interest  to  any  but  the  p)arties  conceined. 

Among  the  Irish  [painters  we  remaik  two  jxtrtraits  by 
.Mr.  Crowley,  representing  Mrs.  Aikenhead.  sujierior*  .s.s'  of 
the  Sistei's  of  Charity  in  Ireland,  who  gives  a  very  favourabk' 
picture  of  the  Society — for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an 
abbess  more  comfortable,  kind,  and  healthy-looking  :  and 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Muriay,  Roman  Catholic  aichbishop  of 
Dublin,  not  a  good  picture  of  a  tine,  benevolent  and  veni'- 
rable  head.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  painter  of  149. 
'  An  Irish  Peasant  awaiting  her  Husband's  return."  Mr. 
Anthony,  is  an  Irishman  :  but  it  is  a  jii-etty  sad  picture, 
which    well   chaiacterizes   the   poveity.    the   afi'eetion,   and 
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the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Irish  cabin,  and  tells  sweetly 
and  modestly  a  plaintive  story.  The  largest  work  in  the 
exhibition  is  from  the  pencil  of  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Leahy, 
'  Lady  Jane  Grey  praying  before  execution.'  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  courage  of  artists  who  paint  great  works 
upon  tliese  tragic  subjects  ;  great  works  quite  unfitted  for 
any  private  room,  and  scarcely  suited  to  any  public  one. 
But,  large  as  it  is,  it  may  be  said  (without  any  playing  upon 
words)  that  the  work  grows  upon  estimation.  The  painting 
is  hard,  and  incomplete  ;  but  tlie  principal  figure  excellent  : 
the  face,  especially,  is  finely  painted,  and  full  of  great 
beauty.  Also,  in  the  Irish  pictures  may  be  included  Mr. 
Solomon  Hart's  Persian  gentleman  smoking  a  calahan, — 
a  sly  hit  at  the  learned  .serjeant,  member  for  Cork,  who  has 
often  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Maclise's  little  scene  from  Undine  does  not  seem  to 
us  German  in  character,  as  some  of  the  critics  call  it, 
because  it  is  clear  and  hard  in  line.  What  German  artist 
is  there  who  can  draw  with  this  astonishing  vigour,  precision, 
and  variety  of  attitude  ?  The  picture  is  one  of  admirable 
and  delightful  fancy.  Tlie  swarms  of  solemn  little  fairies 
crowding  round  Undine  and  her  somewhat  theatrical  lover, 
may  keep  a  spectator  for  hours  employed  in  pleasure  and 
wonder.  They  look  to  be  the  real  portraits  of  the  little 
people,  sketched  by  the  painter  in  some  visit  to  their  coun- 
try. There  is,  especially,  on  a  branch  in  the  top  corner  of 
the  picture, -a  conversation  going  on  between  a  fairy  and 
a  squirrel  (who  is  a  fairy  too),  which  must  have  been 
taken  from  nature,  or  Mother  Bunch's  delightful  super- 
nature.  How  awful  their  great  glassy  blue  eyes  are  !  How 
they  peer  out  from  under  grass,  and  out  of  flowers,  and 
from  twigs  and  branches,  and  sM'ing  off  over  the  tree-top, 
singing  shrill  little  fairy  choruses  !  We  must  have  the 
Fairy  Tales  illustrated  by  this  gentleman,  that  is  clear  ; 
he  is  the  only  person,  except  Tieck,  of  Dresden,  who  knows 
anything  about  them. — Yes,  there  is  some  one  else  ;  and 
a  word  may  be  introduced  liere  in  welcome  to  the  admirable 
yoang  designer,  whose  hand  has  lately  been  employed  to 
illustrate  the  columns  of  our  facetious  friend  (and  the  friend 
of  everybody)  Punch.  This  young  artist  (who  has  avowed 
his  name,  a  very  well-known  one,  that  of  Doyle)  has  poured 
into  Punch's  columns  a  series  of  drawings  quite  extraordi- 
nary for  their  fancy,  their  variety,  tlieir  beauty,  and  fun.    It 
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is  the  true  gonius  of  fairy  land,  tif  ))urle?qup  wliJeli  nr-vr-r 
loses  siglit  of  beauty.  Fiieiul  Punclt'.^  very  \\ia])]jer  is 
quit(>  a  uiarvol  in  this  way.  at  which  we  can  never  look 
without  (liscoverintf  M)ine  new  little  ijui))  of  liunioui'  oi 
])lpasant   frolic  of  grace. 

And  if  wc  have  had  reason  to  coni])lain  of  .Mi'.  Leslie's 
'  Comus  '  as  deficient  in  jxietrv.  what  ])ei>on  is  theic  that 
will  not  welcome  '  Saneho."  although  wc  liave  seen  him 
before  almost  in  the  same  altitud(\  em])]oyed  in  the  same 
way.  recounting  his  adventuies  to  the  kind,  smiling  duchess, 
as  .she  sits  in  state  ':  Tlierc  is  only  the  sour  old  duenna 
who  refuses  to  be  anuised.  and  notliing  has  excr  amused 
her  these  sixty  year>.  But  the  ladies  aic  all  charmed,  and 
tittering  with  one  aiiotlier  :  the  black  sUuc  who  leans 
against  the  ])illar  has  gone  off  in  an  honest  fit  of  dowiuight 
laughter.  Kven  the  little  dog.  the  wonderful  little  Bleidieim. 
by  the  lady's  side,  would  laugh  if  she  could  (lnit.ala>!  it 
is  impossible),  as  the  other  little  dog  i>  >aid  to  have  done 
on  the  singular  occasion  when  '  the  cow  jumju'd  over  the 
moon."  ^  The  glory  of  dullness  is  in  Sancho's  face.  ]  don't 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  —  no.  not  e\cn  in  the 
House  of  ("onnnons — so  stu])id  a>  that.  On  the  W'hiir  >ide 
there  is.  certainly. — l)ut  no.  it  i>  best  not  to  make  com])ari- 
.sons  which  fall  short  of  the  maik.  'i"hi>  is,  indeed,  the 
Saneho  that  Cervantes  drew  . 

Altiiough  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  had  made  a  solenni 
condition  with  the  wi'iter  of  this  notice  that  no  pictures 
taken  from  The  Vicar  of  Wabfith}  or  (lil  BJa.s  should,  by 
any  favour  or  pretence,  be  noticed  in  the  review  :  yet.  as 
the  great  picture  of  ]\Ir.  Mtdready  compelled  the  infraction 
of  the  rule,  rushing  through  our  resolve  by  the  indomitable 
force  of  genius,  we  must,  as  the  line  is  l)roken.  present  other 
Vicars.  Thornliills,  and  Olivias,  to  walk  in  and  promenade 
themselves  in  our  columns,  in  spite  of  the  vain  placards  at 
the  entrance.  '  Vic.\r.s  of  Wakefield  not  admitted."  In 
the  first  place,  let  the  Rev.  Dr.  Primrose  and  Miss  Primrose 
walk  up  in  Mr.  Hollins's  company.  The  vicar  is  mildly 
expostulating  with  his  daughter  regarding  the  attentions 
of  Scjuire  Thornhill.  He  looks  mild,  too  mild  :  she  looks 
ill-humoured,  very  .sulky.     Is  it  about  the  .scolding,  or  the 

'   Qnalia  prospioiens  Catulns  ferit  aethera  risu 

Ipsaque  trans  lunae  cornua  Vaeca  salit. — LrcRETlls. 
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squire  ?  The  figures  are  very  nicely  painted  ;  but  they 
do  not  look  accustomed  (the  lady  especially)  to  the  dresses 
tiiey  wear.  After  them  come  Mrs.  Primrose,  the  Misses, 
and  the  young  Masters  Primrose,  presented  by  Mr.  Frith 
in  his  pretty  picture  (491).  Squire  Thornhill  sits  at  his  ease, 
and  recounts  his  town  adventures  to  the  ladies ;  the 
beautiful  Olivia  is  quite  lost  in  love  with  the  slim  red-coated 
dandy  ;  her  sister  is  listening  with  respect ;  but  above  all, 
the  old  lady  and  children  hearken  with  wonder.  These 
latter  are  charming  figures,  as,  indeed,  are  all  in  the  picture. 
As  for  Gil  Bias, — but  we  shall  be  resolute  about  him. 
Certain  Gil  Bias  there  are  in  the  exhibition  eating  olla- 
podridas,  and  what  not.  Not  a  word,  however,  shall  be  said 
regarding  any  one  of  them. 

Among  the  figure-pieces  Mr.  Ward's  '  Lafieur  '  must  not 
be  forgotten,  which  is  pleasant,  lively,  and  smartly  drawn 
and  painted ;  nor  Mr.  Gilbert's  '  Pear-tree  Well,'  which  con- 
tains three  graceful  classical  figures,  ^^hich  are  rich  in  effect 
and  colour  ;  nor  Mr.  Maclnnes's  good  picture  of  Luther 
listening  to  the  sacred  ballad  (the  reformer  is  shut  up  in  the 
octagon-room)  ;  nor  a  picture  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  on  his 
rambles,  playing  the  fiute  at  a  peasant's  door,  in  which  the 
colour  is  very  pretty  ;  the  character  of  the  French  peasants 
not  French  at  all,  and  the  poet's  figure  easy,  correct,  and 
well  drawn. 

Among  more  serious  subjects  may  be  mentioned  with 
praise  Mr.  X)yce's  two  fierce  figures,  representing  King 
Joash  shooting  the  arrow  of  deliverance,  which  if  the  critics 
call  '  French,'  because  they  are  well  and  carefully  drawn, 
Mr.  Dyce  may  be  proud  of  being  a  Frenchman.  Mr.  Lauder's 
'  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  '  is  a  fine  composition  ;  the 
colour  sombre  and  mysterious;  some  of  the  figures  extremely 
graceful,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  excellent.  This 
is  a  picture  which  would  infaUibly  have  had  a  chance  of 
a  prize,  if  the  poor,  dear  Art  Union  were  free  to  act. 

Mr.  p]lmore's  '  Rienzi  addressing  the  People  '  is  one  of 
the  very  best  pictures  in  the  gallery.  It  is  well  and  agreeably 
coloured,  bright,  pleasing,  and  airy.  A  group  of  people  are 
gathered  round  the  tribune,  who  addresses  them  among 
Roman  ruins  under  a  clear  blue  sky.  The  grouping  is  very 
good  ;  tlie  figures  rich  and  picturesque  in  attitude  and 
costume.  There  is  a  group  in  front  of  a  mother  and  child, 
wJK)  are  tliinking  of  anything  but  Rienzi  and  liberty  ;   who, 
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pcrhapy,  ought  not  to  be  m)  proiiiiiimt.  as  they  take  away 
from  the  ])uipose  of  the  pictuic.  hut  who  aif  beautiful 
\\herever  they  are.  And  the  ))i(lure  is  further  to  he 
renuirked  for  the  elear.  steady,  and  honest  i-'ainting  which 
distinguishes  it. 

Wliat  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  I'ooU's  "  ^hioi-  hek'agui'ied  in 
Valencia' '!  A  clever  iiideous])icture  in  the  \  i-ry  worst  taste; 
disease  and  des])eiation  eharaeteristicaUy  illustrated,  'i'he 
S))aniai-ds  beleaguer  the  town,  and  everybody  is  stai'ving. 
Mothers  with  dry  breasts  unable  to  nourish  inhuits  ;  old 
men,  with  lean  rit)s  arid  bloodshot  eyes,  moaning  on  the 
pavement;  brown  young  skeletons  pacing  up  and  down 
the  rampart,  some  luving.  all  despeiate.  Such  is  the 
agreeable  theme  which  the  ])ainter  has  taken  up.  It  is 
worse  than  last  year,  \\  hen  the  aitist  only  painted  the  j)lague 
of  l-iondon.  8ome  did  recover  from  that.  All  these  Moois 
will  be  dead  l)efore  another  day.  and  the  \ultures  will 
fatten  on  their  lean  carcasst-s.  and  pick  (Uit  theii'  red  hot 
eyeballs.  Why  do  young  nu'ii  indulge  in  these  liorioi's  ".' 
Young  ]ioets  aiifl  lomancf'rs  often  do  so  and  fancy  they 
are  exhibiting  '  jiower  "  :  whereas  nothing  is  so  easy.  Any 
man  with  mere  instinct  can  succeed  in  the  brutal  in  art. 
The  coai'se  fury  of  Zurbaian  and  ^h)rales  is  as  far  below 
the  8wcet  and  benehct'ut  calm  of  Murillo  as  a  butcher  is 
beneath  a  hero.  Don't  let  us  ha\e  any  moic  of  these  hideous 
exhibitions — these  ghoul  festi\als.  it  may  be  lemembered 
tliat  Amina  in  the  Arabian  A'/V/A/--.  who  liked  churchyard 
su])]Kn's,  could  only  eat  a  grain  of  lice  when  she  came  to 
natural  food.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sly  satire  in  the 
apologue  which  might  be  ai)})lied  to  numy  (especially 
French)  literaiy  and  jiictorial  artists  of  the  convulsionai-y 
school. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  compositions  witJiout 
mentioning  Mr.  Landseer's  w  onderful '  Shoeing '  and  '  Stag ' ; 
the  latter  the  most  poetic-al,  the  former  the  most  dexterous, 
perhaps,  of  the  works  of  this  accomphshed  painter.  The 
latter  ])icture,  at  a  little  distance,  expands  ahnost  into  the 
size  of  nature.  The  enornu)Us  stag  by  the  side  of  a  great 
blue  northern  lake  stalks  over  the  snow  down  to  the  shore, 
whither  his  nuite  is  coming  thi'ough  the  water  to  join  him. 
Snowy  mountains  bend  r(»und  the  loneh'  land.scape,  the  stars 
are  shining  out  keenly  in  the  dee})  icy  blue  overhead  ;  in 
a  word,  vour  teeth  be<un  to  chatter  as  \'ou  look  at   the 
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picture,  and  it  can't  properly  be  seen  \vithout  a  great-coat. 
The  donkey  and  the  horse  in  the  shoeing  picture  are  pro- 
digious imitations  of  nature  ;  the  blacksmith  only  becomes 
impalpable.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  in  the  great  room 
by  the  same  artist  in  which  the  same  defect  may  be 
remarked,  A  lady  is  represented  with  two  dogs  in  her  lap  ; 
the  dogs  look  real ;  the  lady  a  thin  unsubstantial  vision 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  You  ought  to  see  the  landscape 
through  her. 

Amongst  the  landscape-painters,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  really 
painted  this  year  better  than  any  former  year — a  difficult 
matter.  The  pictures  are  admirable,  the  drawing  of  the 
water  wonderful,  the  look  of  freshness,  and  breeze,  and 
motion  conveyed  with  delightful  skill.  All  Mr.  Creswick's 
pictures  will  be  seen  with  pleasure,  especially  the  delicious 
'  Summer  Evening  '  ;  the  most  airy  and  clear,  and  also 
the  most  poetical  of  his  landscapes.  The  fine  '  Evening 
Scene  '  of  Danby  also  seems  to  have  the  extent  and  splen- 
dour, and  to  suggest  the  solemn  feelings  of  a  vast  mountain- 
scene  at  sunset.  The  admii-ers  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott's 
soft,  golden  landscapes  will  here  find  some  of  his  most 
delightful  pieces.  Mr.  Roberts  has  painted  his  best  in  his 
Nile  scene,  and  his  French  architectural  pieces  are  of  scarce 
inferior  merit.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Witherington,  and  Mr.  Leitcli 
have  contributed  works,  showing  all  their  well-known 
qualities  and  skill.  And  as  for  Mr.  Turner,  he  has  out- 
prod  igied  almost  all  former  prodigies.  He  has  made 
a  picture  with  real  rain,  behind  which  is  real  sunshine,  and 
you  expect  a  rainbow  every  minute.  Meanwhile,  there 
comes  a  train  down  upon  you,  really  moving  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  whicli  the  reader  had  best  make 
haste  to  see,  lest  it  should  dash  out  of  the  picture,  and  be 
away  up  Cliaring  Cross  through  the  wall  opposite.  All 
those  wonders  are  performed  with  means  not  less  wonderful 
than  the  effects  are.  The  rain,  in  the  astounding  picture 
c-alled  '  Rain — Steam — Speed,'  is  composed  of  dabs  of 
dirty  putty  slapped  on  to  the  canvas  with  a  trowel  ;  the 
sunshine  scintillates  out  of  very  thick,  smeary  lumps  of 
chrome  yellow.  The  shadows  arc  produced  by  cool  tones 
of  crimson  lake,  and  quiet  glazings  of  vermilion,  although 
the  fire  in  the  steam-engine  looks  as  if  it  were  red.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  painted  A^ith  cobalt  and 
pea-green.    And  as  for  the  manner  in  which  the  '  Speed  '  is 
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done,  of  that  tlir  Jess  said  the  better, — only  it  is  a  po^iti^e 
fad  that  there  is  a  steaiii-coaeh  noinji  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  world  has  never  seen  anythinir  like  tliis  pietuii-. 

In  respeet  of  the  ])ortraits  of  the  Ivxhibition.  if  l-\o\al 
Aeadeniieians  will  take  the  woid  of  the  MoniiiKj  Po.^l .  the 
Morniiuj  Chroin'rlr.  the  S pivtalor.  and.  fai'  above  ail.  oi 
Fra.^ir's  Jlai/fizim  .  they  will  pau>i'  a  litth-  before  they  hang 
^^ueh  a  noble  portrait  as  that  of  \\".  C'onynghani.  J'ls(|..  l)y 
Samuel  Lawrenee.  away  out  of  sight,  while  some  of  their 
own  paltry  eanvascs  nicct  the  spi'ctator  no.se  to  nose. 
The  man  w  ith  the  glove  of  Titian  in  the  Louvre  has  evidently 
inspired  Mr.  Law  I'enee.  and  his  ])i(ture  is  so  fai'  an  imitation  ; 
but  what  then  '.'  it  is  better  to  imitate  great  things  well, 
than  to  imitate  a  simjiering  barbel's  dunnnv.  like  No.  I(».(i00. 
let  us  say.  or  to  ])erpetiate  yonder  horror. — weak,  but  oh  I 
how  heavv.  smeared,  flat.  })ink  and  ivd.  grinning,  ill-drawn 
portraits  '(sueh  as  Xos.  W.iWJ  and  int.OinMi  wlnrh  the  okl 
Aeademieians  ])er])etrate.  Vou  art'  right  to  keej)  the  best 
picture  in  the  room  out  of  the  way.  to  be  sure:  it  would 
sternly  frown  your  sim])erinu  unfortunates  out  of  eoun- 
tenanee  :  but  let  us  ha\i'  at  lea^t  a  chance  of  seeing  the 
good  })ietures.  Have  one  room.  say.  for  the  Academicians, 
and  another  hir  the  cle\ cr  artists.  l)iiniinsh  your  luunber 
of  exhibited  j)ictuifs  to  six.  if  you  like.  l)Ut  L;i\e  the  young 
men  a  chance.  It  is  ])itiful  to  sec  their  woiks  pushed  out 
of  sight,  and  to  be  olfered  what  you  gixc  us  in  exchange. 

This  does  not  apply  to  all  the  es(|uires  who  paint  j)or- 
t raits  :  but.  with  regard  to  the  names  of  tlie  delinquents, 
it  is  best  to  be  silent,  lest  a  showing  up  of  them  should  have 
a  terrible  effect  on  the  otherwise  worthy  men.  and  drive 
them  to  an  untimely  des])eration.  So  I  shall  say  little 
about  the  portraits,  mentioning  merely  that  Mr.  (hant 
has  one  or  two.  a  small  one  es])eeially.  of  great  beauty  and 
ladylike  grace  :  and  one  very  bad  one.  such  as  that  of 
Lord  Forrester.  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  some  good  heads  ;  the 
little  portrait  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  by  ^Ir.  Maclise  is  as  clever 
and  like  as  the  artist  knows  how  to  make  it.  3Ir.  IMiddleton 
has  some  female  heads  especially  beautiful.  ]\Irs.  Carpenter 
is  one  of  the  most  manly  ])ainters  in  the  Exhibition  ;  and 
if  you  walk  into  the  miniature-room,  you  may  look  at  the 
delicious  little  gems  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  William  Koss, 
those  still  more  graceful  and  poetical  by  Mr.  Thorburn.  and 
the  deliLditful  coxcombries  of  Mr.  Chalon.     1  ha\e  fotuid 
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out  a  proper  task  for  that  gentleman,  and  hereby  propose 
that  he  should  illustrate  Coningsby. 

In  the  statue-room,  Mr.  Gibson's  classic  group  attracts 
attention  and  deserves  praise  ;  and  the  busts  of  Parker, 
Macdonald,  Behnes,  and  other  well-known  portrait  sculptors 
have  all  their  usual  finish,  skill,  and  charm. 

At  the  Water-Colour  Gallery  the  pleased  spectator 
lingers  as  usual  delighted,  surrounded  by  the  pleasantest 
drawings  and  the  most  genteel  company.  It  requires  no 
small  courage  to  walk  through  that  avenue  of  plush  breeches 
with  wliich  the  lobby  is  lined,  and  to  pass  two  files  of 
whiskered  men  in  canes  and  huge  calves,  who  contemp- 
tuously regard  us  poor  fellows  with  Bluchers  and  gingham 
umbrellas.  But  these  passed,  you  are  in  the  best  society. 
Bishops,  I  have  remarked,  frequent  this  Gallery  in  venerable 
numbers ;  likewise  dignified  clergymen  with  rosettes ; 
Quakeresses,  also,  in  dove-coloured  silks  meekly  changing 
colour  ;  squires  and  their  families  from  the  country  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  you  never  can  enter  the  Gallery  without 
seeing  a  wonderfully  pretty  girl.  This  fact  merits  to  be 
generally  known,  and  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  article. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  some  people  from  the  country 
who  admire  Mr.  Prout  still ;  those  fresh,  honest,  unalloyed 
country  appetites  !  There  are  the  Prout  Nurem bergs  and 
Venices  still ;  the  awnings,  the  water-posts,  and  the  red- 
capped  bargemen  drawn  with  a  reed  pen  ;  but  we  biases 
young  roues  about  London  get  tired  of  these  simi^le  dishes, 
and  must  have  more  excitement.  There,  too,  are  Mr.  Hill's 
stags  with  pink  stomachs,  his  spinach  pastures  and  mottled 
farm-houses  ;  also  innumerable  A\indy  downs  and  heaths 
by  Mr.  Copley  Fielding  ; — in  the  which  breezy  flats  I  have 
so  often  \\andered  before  with  burnt-sienna  ploughboys, 
that  the  a\  alk  is  no  longer  tempting. 

Not  so,  iiowever,  the  marine  pieces  of  Mr.  Bentley.  That 
gentleman,  to  our  thinking,  has  never  painted  so  well. 
Witness  his  '  Indiaman  towed  up  the  Thames '  (53),  his 
\Sigiialling  the  Pilot'  (161),  and  his  admirable  view  of 
'Mont  Saint-Michel'  (127),  in  which  the  vessel  quite  dances 
and  falls  on  the  water.  He  deserves  to  divide  the  prize 
with  Mr.  Stanfield  at  the  Academy. 

All  the  works  of  a  clever  young  landscape-painter, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp,  may  be  looked  at  w  ith  pleasure  ;    they 
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show  great  talent,  im  >inall  dextei'ity.  and  genuine  eiitliu- 
siastie  love  of  nature.  .Mr.  Alf'icd  Fripp.  a  tiLnuc  [)aint(r. 
merits  likew  isc  \cry  niucji  piai>c:  his  works  arc  not  com- 
])lete  as  yet.  hut  tii>  >tyle  i<  llKiugiittul.  dramatic  and 
original. 

Ml-.  Hunts  drama-  nt  oni'  or  two  rhai  a<ter>  aic  as  enter- 
taining and  (•uriou>  a^  i-\cv.  Hi>  Outcast  is  amazingly 
tine,  and  traL''  •  in  charaitci.  lli>  Sick  ('i'jai-hoy.  a  won- 
derful delineation  of  nauxa.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the 
toilette,  in  which,  witli  tlic  parlour-toiii:>.  Betty,  the 
housemaid,  is  cuilin;/  little  mi>-^"<  hair:  theic  i>  a  disli 
of  yellow  soaji  in  that  draw  ing.  and  an  old  cond)  and  hiusli. 
th(»  fidelity  of  which  make  the  delicate  heholder  >hudder. 
On  one  of  the  sei-eens  there  aic  some  "  hiids  ne>t>-.  out  ot 
which  1  am  sui'priscd  no  spectat(H'  lia>  yet  stolen  any  ot 
the  eggs—  you  lia\e  iiut   to  >too|)  d(»wii  and  take  them. 

Ml'.  Tayloi-s  deliL'htful  diawings  arc  e\ en  moic  than 
oi-dinaiily  cle\-ei'.  His  "Houseless  \\  atiderei-- "  is  worthy 
of  Hogai'th  in  humour  :  most  deliciously  colouicd  and 
treated.  "  Tlie  (Meaner"  i>  full  of  suirshine  :  the  laidet 
(|uite  a  curiosity,  as  showing  the  ease,  truth,  and  dexteiity 
with  which  the  artist  washe>  in  hi>  tlow  in^:  (h-lineatioir'- 
from  natuic.  In  his  dogs,  you  dont  know  which  most  to 
admire,  the  fidelity  with  which  the  animals  aic  |»ainted. 
or  the  easi>  with  which  they  are  done. 

This  gift  of  facility  .Mr.  Catteimole  al>o  po»e>>t'>  to  an 
ama/Jng  extent.  As  pieces  of  etfect.  hi>  "  Poi'cli  "  and 
'Rook-Shooting"  aie  a^  wondeiful  a>  they  aic  ])leasing. 
His  large  pietuic  of  "  .Monk>  in  a  I\efectory  "  i>  \'ery  fine  ; 
rich,  oi'iginal  and  sol)er  in  colour  :  excellent  in  sentiment 
and  geneial  giouping  :  in  individual  attitude  and  draw  int: 
not  sufficiently  coiicct.  A>  the  figures  are  much  smaller 
than  tho.so  in  the  refectoiy.  these  faults  are  less  visible  in 
the  magnificent  "  Ixittle  U)V  the  Biidge."  a  comj)osition, 
perhajjs.  the  most  complete  that  the  artist  has  yet  produced. 
The  landscajje  is  ])ainted  as  grandly  as  Salvator  ;  the  sky 
wonderfully  airy,  the  sunshine  shining  through  the  glades 
of  the  wood,  the  huge  trees  i-ocking  and  swaying  as  the 
breeze  rushes  by  them  :  the  battling  figures  are  full  of 
hurry,  fiic  and  tumult.  All  these  things  are  rather  indicated 
by  tlie  painter  than  defined  by  him  :  but  such  hints  are 
enough  from  such  a  genius.  The  charmed  and  captivated 
imagination  is  quite  ready  to  supply  what  else  is  wanting. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Nash  has  some  unpretending,  homely, 
exquisitely  faithful  scenes  in  the  Rhine  country.  '  Boppart,' 
'  Bacharach,'  etc.,  of  which  a  sojourner  in  those  charming 
districts  \\ill  always  be  glad  to  have  a  reminiscence. 
Mr.  Joseph  Nash  has  not  some  of  the  cleverest  of  his 
mannerisms,  nor  Mr.  Lake  Price  the  best  of  his  smart, 
dandified,  utterly  unnatural  exteriors.  By  far  the  best 
designs  of  this  kind  are  the  Windsor  and  Buckingham 
Palace  sketches  of  Mr.  Douglas  Morison,  executed  with 
curious  fidelity  and  skill.  There  is  the  dining-hall  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  with  all  the  portraits,  all  the  candles 
in  all  the  chandeliers ;  the  China  gimcracks  over  the  mantel- 
piece, tlie  dinner-table  set  out,  the  napkins  folded  mitrewise, 
the  round  water-glasses,  the  sherry-glasses,  the  champagne 
ditto,  and  all  in  a  space  not  so  big  as  two  pages  of  this 
Magazine.  There  is  the  Queen's  own  chamber  at  Windsor, 
iier  Majesty's  piano,  her  royal  writing-table,  an  escritoire 
with  pigeon-holes,  where  the  august  papers  are  probably 
kept;  and  very  curious,  clever,  and  ugly  all  these  pictures 
of  furniture  are  too,  and  will  be  a  model  for  the  avoidance 
of  upholsterers  in  coming  ages. 

Mr.  John  William  Wright's  sweet  female  figures  must 
not  be  passed  over  ;  nor  the  pleasant  Stothard-like  draw- 
ings of  his  veteran  namesake.  The  '  Gipsies '  of  Mr.  Oakley 
will  also  be  looked  at  with  pleasure;  and  this  gentleman 
may  be  complimented  as  likely  to  rival  the  Richmonds 
and  the  Chalons  '  in  another  place,'  where  may  be  seen 
a  very  good  full-length  portrait  drawn  by  him. 

The  exhibition  of  the  New  Society  of  Water-Colour 
Painters  has  grown  to  be  quite  as  handsome  and  agreeable 
as  that  of  its  mamma,  the  old  Society  in  Pall  Mall  East. 
Those  who  remember  the  first  ventures  of  this  little  band 
of  painters,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  elder  gallery  were 
iiopelessly  shut,  must  be  glad  to  see  the  progress  the 
younger  branch  has  made  ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  instead  of  one  pleasant  exhibi- 
tion annually,  the  amateur  can  recreate  himself  now 
w  ith  two.  Many  of  the  pictures  here  are  of  very  great 
merit. 

Mr.  Warren's  Egyptian  pictures  are  clever,  and  only 
need  to  be  agreeable  Mhere  he  takes  a  pretty  subject, 
such  as  that  of  the  '  Egyptian  Lady  '   (150)  ;    his  ^^•ork 
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is  pretty  sure  to  V)e  follow ctl  l)y  that  wclcoiiir  little 
ticket  of  emerald  ^i-een  in  tlie  (•oriur.  which  aiiiioun<es 
that  a  pui'chasei-  lias  made  his  a})])eaiaiice.  But  the 
eye  is  little  interested  hy  \ie\\s  of  yellow  desei'ts  and 
slieikhs,  and  woolly-hcaclcd  waiiiors  with  u^'ly  wooden 
swords. 

And  yet  mert'  taste.  ;Lnaee.  and  hcauty  won't  always 
succeed;  witness  Mr.  Al)solon"s  drawings,  of  which  few-- 
far  too  few — boast  tlie  <_aeen  seal,  and  which  aie  one  and 
all  of  them  charming,  'i'hei-e  is  one  in  the  first  room  from 
Th<  V-c-r  of  W-kij-ld  (wc  aiv  determined  not  to  write  that 
name  again),  wliieh  is  delightfully  composed,  and  a  ficsh. 
hap])y  picture  of  a  country  fete.  '  'J'he  Dartmoor  Turf- 
gatherers  '  (ST)  is  still  better:  the  ])icture  is  fvdl  of  aii'. 
grace,  pretty  drawing,  and  biilliant  colour,  and  yet  no 
green  seal.  'A  Little  Sulky."  'The  DcNonshire  Cottage 
Door."  'The  Widow  on  the  Stile."  "The  Stocking-knitter.' 
are  all.  too.  excellent  in  their  way.  and  l)ear  the  artist's 
cachrf  of  gentle  and  amial)le  grace,  l^ut  the  drawings,  in 
point  of  execution,  do  not  go  far  enough  :  they  ai'c  not 
sufficiently  bright  to  attract  the  eyes  of  that  great  and 
respectable  body  of  amateurs  who  love  no  end  of  coljalt, 
carmine,  stippling,  and  plenty  of  emerald-green  and 
vermilion  :  they  are  not  made  out  sufficiently  in  line 
to  rank  as  pictures. 

Behold  how  ]\Ir.  Corbould  can  work  when  he  likes — how 
he  can  work  you  off  the  carmine  stippling  I  In  his  large 
l^iece.  '  The  Britons  deploring  the  Departure  of  the  Romans.' 
there  is  much  very  fine  and  extraordinary  cleverness  of 
pencil.  Witness  the  di'aperies  of  the  two  women,  which 
are  painted  with  so  much  cleverness  and  beauty,  that, 
indeed,  one  regrets  that  one  of  them  has  not  got  a  little 
drapery  more.  The  same  tender  regret  pervades  the  Ijosom 
while  looking  at  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  '  while  engaged  in  the 
servile  offices  of  her  situation  as  a  menial  at  an  inn.  ruminat- 
ing upon  the  distressing  state  of  France."  Hei-  '  servile 
situation  '  seems  to  be  that  of  an  ostler  at  the  establishment 
in  question,  for  she  is  leading  down  a  couple  of  animals  to 
drink  ;  and  as  for  '  the  distressing  state  of  France.'  it  ought 
not,  surely,  to  affect  such  a  fat  little  comfortable  simple- 
looking  undressed  body.  Bating  the  figure  of  Joan,  who 
looks  as  pretty  as  a  young  lady  out  of  the  last  novel,  bating, 
I  say,  baiting  Joan,  who  never  rode  horses,  depend  on"t,  in 
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that  genteel  way,  the  picture  is  exceedingly  skilful,  and 
much     better     in    colour    than    Mr.     Corbould's    former 

works. 

Mr.  Wehnert's  great  drawing  is  a  failure,  but  an  honour- 
able defeat.  It  shows  great  power  and  mastery  over  the 
material  with  whicli  he  works.  He  has  two  pretty  German 
figures  in  the  fore-room  :  '  The  Innkeeper's  Daughter  ' 
(38)  and  '  Perdita  and  Florizel '  (316).  Perhaps  he  is 
the  author  of  the  pretty  arabesques  with  which  the  Society 
have  this  year  ornamented  their  list  of  pictures  ;  he  has 
a  German  name,  and  English  artists  can  have  no  need 
to  be  copying  from  the  Diisseldorf's  embellishments  to 
decorate  their  catalogues. 

Mr.  Haghe's  great  draw  ing  of  the  '  Death  of  Zurbaran  ' 
is  not  interesting  from  any  peculiar  fineness  of  expression 
in  the  faces  of  the  actors  who  figure  in  this  gloomy  scene  ; 
but  it  is  largely  and  boldly  painted,  in  deep  sombre  washes 
of  colours,  with  none  of  the  niggling  prettinesses  to  which 
artists  in  water-colours  seem  forced  to  resort  in  order  to 
bring  their  pictures  to  a  high  state  of  finish.  Here  the  figures 
and  the  draperies  look  as  if  they  were  laid  down  at  once  with 
a  bold  yet  careful  certainty  of  hand.  The  effect  of  the  piece 
is  very  fine,  the  figures  grandly  grouped.  Among  all  the 
w  atcr-colour  painters  we  know  of  none  who  can  wield  the 
brush  like  Mr.  Haghe,  with  his  skill,  his  breadth,  and  his 
certainty. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  beautiful  female  figure  in  the  drawing 
called  '  Love  '  (123)  must  be  mentioned  with  especial  praise ; 
it  is  charming  in  design,  colour,  and  sentiment.  Another 
female  figure  '  The  Girl  at  the  Stile,'  by  the  same  artist, 
has  not  equal  finish,  roundness,  and  completeness,  but  the 
same  sentiment  of  tender  grace  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Bright's  landscape  drawings  are  exceedingly  clever, 
but  there  is  too  much  of  the  drawing-master  in  the  handling, 
too  much  dash,  skurry,  sharp  cleverness  of  execution. 
Him  Mr.  Jutsum  follows  with  cleverness  not  quite  equal, 
and  mannerism  still  greater.  After  the  performance  of 
whicli,  the  eye  reposes  gratefully  upon  some  pleasant 
evening  scenes  by  Mr.  Duncan  (3,  10)  ;  and  the  delightful 
'  Shady  Lane '  of  Mr.  Youngman.  Mr.  Boys's  pictures  will 
be  always  looked  at  and  admired  for  the  skill  and  correct- 
ness of  a  hand  which,  in  drawing,  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Canaletto. 
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As  foi'  Suffolk  Street,  tliat  delicious  retreat  may  oi'  may 
not  he  still  open.  1  have  been  there,  but  was  frightened 
from  the  place  In*  the  sight  of  Haydon's  Xapoleon.  with 
his  vast  head,  his  huge  body,  and  his  httle  legs,  staring  out 
upon  tlie  indigo  sea.  in  a  grass-green  coat.  Nervous 
])eople  avoid  that  si^iht.  and  the  Knipcror  remains  in  Sutfolk 
Street  us  loneh.'  as  at  St.  Helena. 


t)3y 
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IX  A  LETTER   FROM   .MK  H.\I:L  AXCKIJ)  TITMARSIl 

all"  ILLUSTRISSIMO  SICNOIi.  11.  Mill  SUlNoR  roi.KNUISSlMO.  AUia'STO 
HA    AKVi:.    I'l  IKiKi;    1\    HUM  A 

[Frii^n's  .]f(ii/(r.ini .  .Tunc  lS4r)J 

I  AM  going  to  fultil  the  pioiiiisc.  my  (l(^;ir  Aiigusto.  whieli 
I  uttered,  with  a  i'ahering  voice  and  sti-eaniinsi  eyes,  before 
I  stepped  into  the  jinghnu  old  couiiei's  vehicle,  w  iiich  was 
to  bear  me  from  Rome  to  Floi-enee.  Can  I  foi-get  that  niglit 
— that  parting  ?  (Taunter  stood  by  so  affected,  tliat  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  he  did  not  swear  once  ;  Flake's 
emotion  exhibited  itself  in  audible  sobs  :  Jellyson  said 
naught,  but  thrust  a  bundle  of  'I'orlonia's  four-baiocchi 
eigars  into  the  hand  of  the  cU>|)aiting  friend  :  and  you 
yourself  were  so  deeply  agitated  by  the  e\-ent.  that  you  took 
four  glasses  of  absinthe  to  string  u])  your  nerves  for  the 
fatal  moment.  Sti'ange  vision  of  past  days  ! — for  vision 
it  seems  to  me  now .  And  have  I  been  in  Rome  really  and 
truly  ?  Have  I  seen  the  great  works  of  my  Christian  name- 
sake of  the  Buonarroti  family,  and  the  light  arcades  of  the 
Vatican  ?  Have  I  seen  the  glorious  Apollo,  and  that  other 
divine  fiddle-player  w  hom  f'aphael  painted  ':  Yes — and 
the  English  dandies  swaggering  on  the  Pincian  Hill  I  Yes 
— and  have  eaten  woodcocks  and  drank  Orvieto  hard  by 
the  huge,  broad-shouldered  Pantheon  Portico,  in  the 
comfortable  parlours  of  the  Falcone.  Do  you  recollect 
that  speech  I  made  at  Bertini's  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome  on  Christmas  Day  ': — do  you  remember 
it  ?  /  don't.  But  his  holiness,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the 
oration,  and  was  flattered  by  the  compliment  of  the  illus» 
trious  English  traveller. 

I  went  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  lately. 
and  all  these  i-eminiscences  lushed  back  on  a  sudden  uitJi 
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affecting  volubility  ;  not  that  there  was  anything  in  or 
out  of  the  gallery  which  put  me  specially  in  mind  of  sump- 
tuous and  liberal  Rome  ;  but  in  the  great  room  was  a  picture 
of  a  fellow  in  a  broad  Roman  hat,  in  a  velvet  Roman  coat, 
and  large  yellow  moustachios,  and  that  prodigious  scowl 
^^•hich  young  artists  assume  when  sitting  for  their  portraits 
— he  was  one  of  our  set  at  Rome  ;  and  the  scenes  of  the 
winter  cam?  back  pathetically  to  my  mind,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  season, — Orifice  and  his  sentimental  songs  ; 
Father  Giraldo  and  his  poodle,  and  MacBrick,  the  trump 
of  bankers.  Hence  the  determination  to  write  this  letter ; 
but  the  hand  is  crabbed,  and  the  postage  is  dear,  and 
instead  of  dispatching  it  by  the  mail,  I  shall  send  it  to 
you  by  means  of  the  printer,  knowing  well  that  Fraser^s 
Magazine  is  eagerly  read  at  Rome,  and  not  (on  account 
of  its  morality)  excluded  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

And  it  will  be  doubly  agreeable  to  me  to  write  to  you 
regarding  the  fine  arts  in  England,  because  I  know,  my 
dear  Augusto,  that  you  have  a  thorough  contempt  for 
my  opinion — indeed,  for  that  of  all  persons,  excepting,  of 
course,  one  whose  name  is  already  written  in  this  sentence. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  feeling  respecting  my  critical 
powers  in  this  country  ;  here  they  know  the  merit  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  better,  and  they  say,  '  He  paints 
so  badly,  that,  hang  it  !  he  must  be  a  good  judge  '  ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  which  opinion,  of  course,  I  agree. 

You  should  have  seen  the  consternation  of  the  fellows 
at  my  arrival ! — of  our  dear  brethren  who  thought  I  was 
safe  at  Rome  for  the  season,  and  that  their  works,  exhibited 
in  May,  would  be  spared  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  my  ferocious 
eye.  When  I  entered  the  club-room  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  like  a  bombshell, 
you  should  have  seen  the  terror  of  some  of  the  artists 
assembled  !  They  knew  that  the  frightful  projectile  just 
launched  into  their  club-room  must  burst  inthe  natural  course 
of  things.  Who  would  be  struck  down  by  the  explosion  ? 
was  the  thought  of  every  one.  Some  of  the  hypocrites 
welcomed  me  meanly  back,  some  of  the  timid  trembled, 
some  of  the  savage  and  guilty  muttered  curses  at  my  arrival. 
You  should  have  seen  the  ferocious  looks  of  Daggerly,  for 
example,  as  he  scowled  at  me  from  the  supper-table,  and 
clutched  the  trenchant  weapon  with  which  he  was  dissever- 
ing liis  toasted  cheese. 
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From  (he  jjcriod  of  my  airi\;il  until  llial  of  tlir  o]){'nii)<f 
of  tlic  \arious  oallcrics.  I  niaiiil  a  iiicd  with  t  tic  art  ists  every 
])rop('i'  att'al»ility.  l)ut  still  \\;:>  in.t  too  familial-.  It  is  the 
custom  of  their  fiieiids  hefoii  their  pictures  arc  sent  in  to 
the  exhibit  iotis.  to  \  isit  the  painters"  works  at  their  prixate 
siutlios,  and  there  encouratic  t  hem  l)\'  saxitiu  "  l)ia\  o.  .(oik  s  I " 
(I  dont  mean  doncs.  U.A..  for  1  defy  any  man  to  sa\' 
'  f)ravo  '  to  //////.  hut  .loncs  in  Liciicral.)  " 'I'omkins.  this  is 
your  urcatest  workl"  'Smith,  my  hoy.  they  must  clc<  t 
you  an  Associate  for  this!"  and  so  forth.  'I'licsc  harmless 
banalities  of  comjilimcnt  pass  between  the  |iaintcrs  ai;d 
their  friends  on  such  occasion^.  1.  myself,  Iia\e  uttered 
many  such  civil  phr;ises  in  former  years  under  like  ciiciim- 
.stanci's.  l^ut  it  is  ditfercnt  now.  Fame  has  its  pii\  at  ions 
as  well  as  its  ]ilcasurcs.  '["he  friend  may  see  his  coiii|;anions 
in  ])rivate.  but  thcdrooi:  must  not  pay  \isits  to  his  clients, 
I  stayctl  away  from  the  dh/ii/:^  of  all  tlie  artists  (at  least 
I  oidy  visitc<l  one.  kindly  tcllinu  him  that  he  didn't  count 
as  an  artist  at  all),  wciuld  only  see  their  jiict  tires  in  the  public 
galleries,  and  judge  tlicm  in  the  fair  race  with  their  neigh- 
bours. This  announcement  and  (-onducl  of  mine  tilled  all 
the  l>erners  Street  and  Fitzroy  Scpiarc  district  with  terror. 

As  1  am  wi'iting  this  ad'ter  having  luid  my  till  of  their 
works,  as  publicly  exhibited  in  the  country,  at  ii  distance 
from  catalogues,  my  only  book  of  lefeicnce  I)eing  an  orchard 
whereof  the  trees  are  now  l)ursting  into  full  l)lossom. — 
it  is  probable  that  my  remarks  w  ill  be  rather  general  than 
particular,  that  T  shall  only  discoursi'  about  tliose  ])ictut'es 
which  I  especially  remend)er.  or.  indeed.  u[)on  any  other 
point  suitaltle  to  my  honour  and  your  delectation. 

I  went  round  the  galleries  with  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who.  like  yourself  at  present,  has  been  a  student  of  "  High 
Art '  at  Rome.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Monsieur  Ingres,  at 
Paris.  He  could  draw  rude  figures  of  eight  feet  high  to  a 
nicety,  and  had  jirodueed  many  heroic  com})ositions  of  that 
jjleasing  class  and  size,  to  the  great  j^rofit  of  the  paper- 
stretchers  both  in  Paris  and  Rome.  He  came  back  from  the 
latter  place  a  year  since,  with  his  beard  and  moustachios  of 
course.  He  could  iind  no  room  in  all  Newman  St  i-eet  and  Soho 
big  enough  to  hold  him  and  his  genius,  and  was  turned  out 
of  a  decent  house  because,  for  the  purposes  of  art.  he  w  ished 
to  batter  down  the  partition-wall  l)etw('en  the  two  draw  ing- 
rooms   he   had.      His   great    cartoon    hist    year    (whether    it 
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was  Caractacus  before  Claudius,  or  a  scene  from  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefeld.  I  won't  say)  failed  somehow.  He  was  a  good 
deal  cut  up  by  the  defeat,  and  went  into  the  country  to 
his  relations,  from  A^hom  he  returned  after  a  while,  with 
his  moustachios  sliaved,  clean  linen,  and  other  signs  of 
depression.  He  said  (with  a  hollow  laugh)  he  should  not 
commence  on  his  great  canvas  this  year,  and  so  gave  up 
the  completion  of  his  composition  of  '  Boadicea  addressing 
the  Iceni  '  :  quite  a  novel  subject,  which,  with  that  in- 
genuity and  profound  reading  which  distinguishes  his 
brethren,  he  had  determined  to  take  up. 

Well,  sir,  this  youth  and  I  went  to  the  Exhibitions 
together,  and  I  watched  his  behaviour  before  the  pictures. 
At  the  tragic,  swaggering,  theatrical,  historical  pictures,  he 
yawned ;  before  some  of  tlie  grand,  flashy  landscapes,  he  stood 
w  ithout  the  least  emotion  ;  but  before  some  quiet  scenes 
of  humour  or  pathos,  or  some  easy  little  copy  of  nature, 
the  youth  stood  in  pleased  contemplation,  the  nails  of  his 
highlows  seemed  to  be  screwed  into  the  floor  there,  and  his 
face  dimpled  over  with  grins. 

'  These  little  i^ictures,'  said  he,  on  being  questioned, 
'  are  \\orth  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  big  ones.  In 
the  latter  you  see  signs  of  ignorance  of  every  kind,  weakness 
of  hand,  poverty  of  invention,  carelessness  of  drawing, 
lamentable  imbecility  of  thought.  Their  heroism  is  bor- 
lowed  from  the  theatre,  their  sentiment  is  so  maudlin 
that  it  makes  you  sick.  I  see  no  symptoms  of  thought 
or  of  minds'strong  and  genuine  enough  to  cope  with  elevated 
subjects.  No  individuality,  no  novelty,  the  decencies  of 
costume  (my  friend  did  not  mean  that  the  figures  we  were 
looking  at  were  naked,  like  Mr.  Etty's,  but  that  they  were 
dressed  out  of  all  liistorical  propriety)  are  disregarded  ;  the 
people  are  striking  attitudes,  as  at  the  Coburg.  There  is 
something  painful  to  me  in  this  naive  exhibition  of  incom- 
petency, this  imbecility  that  is  so  unconscious  of  its  own 
failure.  If,  liowever,  the  aspiring  men  don't  succeed,  the 
modest  do  ;  and  Avhat  they  have  really  seen  or  experienced, 
our  artists  can  depict  with  successful  accuracy  anddehghtful 
skill.  '  Hence,'  says  he,  '  I  would  sooner  have  So-and-so's 
little  sketch  ("A  Donkey  on  a  Common'')  than  What-d'ye- 
r-all-'em's  enormous  picture  ("  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  tlie 
Crusaders  discovering  Nova  Scotia  "),  and  prefer  yonder 
unprctendiug   sketcli,    "  Shrimp  Catchers,  Morning  '"'  (how 
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exfjuisitely  the  lonif  and  lc\cl  sands  air  touched  oil  I  how 
Ix'autifully  the  inotiiiiiu  huht  touches  the  eounteiiancc  s 
of  the  tislieinieu,  and  ilhiiiiin.es  tlie  rosy  features  of  the 
shiiin]is  !).  to  youfh'r  pretentjfius  ilhistiation  fioni  Sperisei', 
'  Sir  Botihol  rest'Ut-s  I'na  from  Sir  l^ihiiioiv  in  the  Cave  <  f 
tlie  Enchantress  lehthyosauia.  " 

I  am  only  mentionintr  another's  o|)iiiion  (tf  these  pictures, 
antl  would  not  of  course,  for  my  own  |»art.  wish  to  t:ive  pain 
hy  pio\(ikin<j;  comparisons  that  must  he  (hsagreeable  to 
some  jjersons.  ilut  I  could  not  help  atfreeinu:  A\ith  my 
young  friend,  and  sa\  ing.  "  Well.  then,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, my  dear  fellow,  if  you  only  like  what  is  leal.  and 
natural,  and  unaifectcd  if  upon  su<h  works  you  gaze  with 
delight,  while  fiom  more  pictentious  ])crformeis  you  turn 
away  with  weariness,  why  the  deuce  must  ijon  he  in  t  he 
heroic  \ein  ''.  Why  dont  you  do  what  you  like  '.'  "  The 
young  man  turned  round  on  the  iron  heel  of  his  hii:hl<A\s. 
and  walked  dow'nstaii>  cliid-:ing  them  sulkily. 

There  is  a  variety  of  classes  and  di\isioi.s  into  which  the 
woiks  of  our  geniuses  may  l,'e  separated.  There  are  the 
heroic  j)ietures.  the  theatrical-hei-oic.  the  r'-ligious,  the 
historical-sentimental,  the  histoiical-familiar.  the  namhy- 
j)amV)y.  and  so  forth. 

Among  the  heroic  pictures  of  e<nn>e  .Mi.  HaycJon's  ranks 
the  first,  its  size  and  pretensions  call  for  that  place.  It  roars 
out  to  you  as  it  wore  with  a  Titanic  voice  from  among  all 
the  competitors  to  jjuhlie  favour.  "  ( 'ome  and  look  at  me.' 
A  broad-shouldered,  swaggering,  hulking  archangel,  A\ith 
those  rolling  eyes  and  distending  nostrils  whieh  belong  to 
the  species  of  sublime  caricature,  stands  scowling  on  a  sphere 
from  which  the  devil  is  just  descending  bound  earthwards. 
Planets,  comets,  and  other  astronomical  ])henomena  roll 
and  blaze  round  the  ])air  and  flame  in  the  new  blue  sky. 
There  is  something  burly  and  bcild  in  this  resolute  genius 
which  will  attack  only  enormous  subjects,  which  will  dial 
with  nothing  but  the  ei)ic.  something  respectable  even  iw 
the  defeats  of  such  characters.  I  was  looking  the  other  day 
at  Southampton  at  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  green  coat  and 
white  hat,  who  a  year  or  two  since  fully  believed  that  he 
could  walk  \\\)on  the  water,  and  set  off  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  concourse  of  ])eople  upon  his  sup)ermarine  journey. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  that  the))oor fellow  got  a  wetting 
and  sank   amidst    the  jeeis  of  all   his   beholders.      1   think 
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somehow  they  should  not  have  laughed  at  that  honest 
ducked  gentleman,  they  should  have  respected  the  faith 
and  simplicity  which  led  him  unhesitatingly  to  venture 
upon  that  watery  experiment ;  and  so,  instead  of  laughing  at 
Haydon,  which  you  and  I  were  just  about  to  do,  let  us  check 
our  jocularity,  and  give  him  credit  for  his  great  earnestness 
of  purpose.  I  begin  to  find  the  world  growing  more  pathetic 
daily,  and  laugh  less  every  year  of  my  life.  Why  laugh 
at  idle  hopes,  or  vain  purposes,  or  utter  blundering  self- 
confidence  ?  Let  us  be  gentle  with  them  henceforth,  who 
knows  whether  there  may  not  be  something  of  the  sort 
chez  nous  ?  But  I  am  wandering  from  Haydon  and  his 
big  picture.  Let  us  hope  somebody  will  buy.  Who,  I 
cannot  tell ;  it  will  not  do  for  a  chapel  ;  it  is  too  big  for  a 
liouse  :  I  have  it — it  might  answer  to  hang  up  over  a 
caravan  at  a  fair,  if  a  travelling  orrery  were  exhibited  inside. 
This  may  be  sheer  impertinence  and  error,  the  picture 
may  suit  some  tastes,  it  does  the  Times  for  instance,  which 
pronounces  it  to  be  a  noble  work  of  the  highest  art  ;  whereas 
the  Post  won't  believe  a  bit,  and  passes  it  by  with  scorn. 
What  a  comfort  it  is  that  there  are  different  tastes  then, 
and  that  almost  all  artists  have  thus  a  chance  of  getting  a 
livelihood  somehow  !  There  is  Martin,  for  another  instance, 
with  his  brace  of  pictures  about  Adam  and  Eve,  which  I 
would  venture  to  place  in  the  theatrical-heroic  class.  One 
looks  at  those  strange  pieces  and  wonders  how  people  can 
be  found  to  admire,  and  yet  they  do.  Grave  old  people, 
with  chains 'and  seals,  look  dumbfoundered  into  those  vast 
perspectives,  and  think  the  apex  of  the  sublime  is  reached 
there.  In  one  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  novels  there  is  a 
passage  to  that  effect.  I  forget  where,  but  there  is  a  new 
edition  of  them  coming  out  in  single  volumes,  and  I  am 
positive  you  will  find  the  sentiment  somewhere;  they 
come  up  to  his  conceptions  of  the  sublime,  they  answer  his 
ideas  of  beauty,  or  the  Beautiful,  as  he  writes,  with  a 
large  B.  He  is  himself  an  artist  and  a  man  of  genius. 
What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  question  such  an  author- 
ity ?  Do  you  recollect  how  we  used  to  laugh  in  the  Capitol 
at  the  Domenichino  Sibyl  which  this  same  author  praises 
so  enthusiastically  ?  a  wooden,  pink-faced,  goggle-eyed, 
ogling  creature,  we  said  it  was,  with  no  more  beauty  or 
sentiment  than  a  wax  doll.  But  this  was  our  conceit,  dear 
Augusto  ;  on  subjects  of  art,  perhaps,  there  is  no  reasoning 
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aftfi  all  ;  or  wlio  can  tell  why  cliildicii  lia\c  a  |'a>si(iii  lot 
l()ll\-|)oi»s.  and  this  man  \\iiislii|i>  hec''  while  t'dlhrr  a(hMc> 
niulloii  ■.'  '!"<•  the  child  |(illy;K)|)s  may  )c  the  tiiithlul  and 
beautiful,  and  why  .should  not  some  men  liiid  .Martin"s 
pictures  as  nuieh  to  their  taste  as  .Milton  '.' 

Another  instance  <it'  the  Messed  \atiety  of  tastes  may  be 
mentioned  hece  adxantaiicon-ly  :  while,  as  you  lia\e  scfu. 
the  VVwr.v  awai'd-  the  pa'm  to  Ilaydon.  and  Sir  Lytton  e.xalts 
^hirtin  as  the  gi'eatest  painter  of  the  l-',nclish  sthool.  the 
Cliroiiich  .  (piite  as  well  infoimed.  no  doubt,  says  that  Mi'. 
Kddis  is  the  great  genius  of  the  picsent  season,  and  that  his 
])ic-ture  of  ^biscs's  mothei'  paiting  with  him  befoi'e  lea\ing 
liim  in  the  buliushes  is  a  great  and  noble  composition. 

This  frilic  must  \vd\v  a  taste  for  the  neat  and  agreeable, 
that  is  clear.  Mr.  Kddis's  [licturc  is  nicely  coloured:  the 
figures  in  line  clean  diapeiit  s.  the  sky  a  blight  clean  coloui'  ; 
.Moses's  mothei'  is  a  handsome  woman  :  and  as  she  holds 
liei'  child  to  hei-  l)reast  for  the  last  time,  and  lifts  up  her  line 
eyes  lo  hea\"en.  the  bciiolder  may  lie  icasonalily  mo\cd  by 
a  deeeut  bour(/>ois  eomj»as>ion  :  a  handsome  woman  paiting 
from  her  child  is  always  an  object  of  jutiiu-r  sym]iatliy  : 
but  as  foi-  the  gicatness  of  the  jiicturt'  as  a  work  of  art.  that 
is  aiiotlier  questio'i  of  tastes  again.  This  ]>icturc  seemed 
lo  luc  to  be  es.sentially  a  [uose  composition,  not  a  poetical 
one.  It  tells  you  no  UK^rc  than  \  ou  can  see.  It  has  no 
more  wonder  or  ])oetiy  about  it  than  a  jjolice  report  or  a 
newspa])er  ]jaragra])h.  and  should  be  jilact'd.  as  1  take  it. 
in  the  historic-sentimental  school,  which  is  pn'tty  nnich 
followed  in  England — nay.  as  close  as  possible  to  the  naml)y- 
l)aniby  quarter. 

Of  the  latter  sort  theic  are  some  illustrious  e.\am])les  : 
and  as  it  is  the  fashion  for  critics  to  award  piizes.  1  would 
for  niv  part  cheerfull\-  award  the  ])rize  of  a  new  silver  tea- 
.spoon  to  Mr.  Kedgra\'e.  that  cha.m])ion  of  suifeiing  female 
innocence,  for  his  "  ( loNcrness."  'Jliat  jiicture  is  moic 
decidedly  spoon;/  than.  ])erha])s.  any  otliei  of  this  present 
season;  and  the  sul)jecl  seems  to  l)e  a  faxourite  with  the 
artist.  We  lia\c  had  the  "  (■o\"eiiiess  "  one  year  before, 
or  a  \ariation  of  her  under  the  name  of  "  'J'he  Teacher,  or 
vice  veisa.  'ihe  reachcr's  young  pupils  are  at  I'lay  in  tiie 
garden,  she  sits  .satUy  in  the  schoolroom,  there  .she  sits.  ]JO(jr 
clear  !^the  ])iano  i^  o})en  beside  her,  and  (oh,  harrowing 
thought  !)  "  Home,  sweet  home  !  '  is  open  in  the  music-book. 
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Slie  sits  and  thinks  of  that  dear  place,  Avith  a  sheet  of  black- 
edged  note-paper  in  her  hand.  They  have  brought  her  her 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  on  a  tray.  She  has  drunk  the  tea, 
she  has  not  tasted  the  bread  and  butter/  There  is  pathos  for  you  I 
tlierc  is  art  !  This  is,  indeed,  a  love  for  lollypops  Avith  a 
vengeance,  a  regular  babyhood  of  taste,  about  which  a  man 
A\ith  a  manly  stomach  may  be  allowed  to  protest  a  little 
peevishly,  and  implore  the  public  to  give  up  such  puling 
food. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  tlie  Octagon  Room  who,  to  be 
sure,  runs  Mr.  Redgrave  rather  hard,  and  should  have  a 
silver  pap-spoon  at  any  rate,  if  the  teaspoon  is  irrevocably 
awarded  to  his  rival.  The  Octagon  Room  prize  is  a  picture 
called  the  '  Arrival  of  the  Overland  Mail.'  A  lady  is  in  her 
])ed-chamber,  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  Major  Jones 
(cherished  lord  of  that  bridal  apartment,  with  its  drab- 
curtained  bed),  hangs  on  the  wainscot  in  the  distance,  and 
you  see  his  red  coat  and  moustachios  gleaming  there  between 
tiie  M'ardrobe  and  the  washhand-stand.  But  where  is  his 
lady  ?  She  is  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  her  face  has 
sunk  into  the  feather-bed  ;  her  hands  are  clasped  agonizingly 
together  ;  a  most  tremendous  black-edged  letter  has  just 
arrived  by  the  overland  mail.  It  is  all  uj)  with  Jones.  Well, 
let  us  hope  she  will  marry  again,  and  get  over  her  grief 
for  poor  J. 

Is  not  there  something  naive  and  simple  in  this  downright 
way  of  exciting  compassion  ?  I  saw  people  looking  at 
this  pair  of  pictures  evidently  with  yearning  hearts.  The 
great  geniuses  who  invented  them  have  not,  you  see,  toiled 
in  vain.  They  can  command  the  sympathies  of  the  public, 
they  have  gained  Art  Union  prizes,  let  us  hope,  as  mcII  as 
those  humble  imaginary  ones  which  I  have  just  awarded, 
and  yet  my  heart  is  not  naturally  hard,  though  it  refuses 
to  be  moved  by  such  means  as  are  here  employed. 

If  the  simple  statement  of  a  death  is  to  harrow  up  the 
feelings,  or  to  claim  the  tributary  tear,  mon  Dieu  !  a  man 
ouglit  to  howl  every  morning  over  tlie  newspaper  obituary. 
If  we  are  to  cry  for  every  governess  who  leaves  home,  what 
a  fund  of  pathos  the  Times  advertisements  would  afford 
daily  !  avc  might  weep  down  whole  columns  of  close  type. 
I  havesaid  before,  I  am  growing  more  inclined  to  the  pathetic 
daily,  but  let  us  in  the  name  of  goodness  make  a  stand  some- 
A\here,   or   the   namby-pamby   of   tl\e   world   will   become 
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iiiic'nduial)U'  :  and  w  c  shall  iiii'lt  aw  ay  in  a  (Icluj^c  nt  hiuhbcr. 
Tin's  di'ivc'lliiiL:.  hystnit'al  scntiiiiciitality  it  is  suicly  the 
critic's  duty  t*>  uriii  clow  ii.  t(i  shake  an_\-  man  iduuhly  liy  the 
shoulder  who  seems  danueiously  aiiected  i)y  it.  and,  not 
sparitiii  his  ieelinjzs  in  the  least,  tell  him  he  is  a  fool  foi'  his 
]>ains:  to  ha\'e  no  more  resjicct  for  those  who  invent  it. 
but  exjXKse  their  eiroi'  with  all  the  dow  nrightness  that  is 
necessary. 

By  far  the  prettie-t  of  the  maudlin  pictures  is  Mr.  Stone's 
'Premier  J^is."  Jt  is  that  old  ])iett_\-,  rococo,  fanta.stic. 
Jenny  and  Jessamy  couple,  whose  loves  the  paiiitei'  has  heen 
chronicling  any  time  these  ti\e  years,  and  whom  he  has  s|)ied 
out  at  various  wells,  porches,  etc.  The  lad  is  makinu;  hne 
with  all  his  miirht.ancl  the  maiden  is  in  a  j)ietty  c(tnfusion  — 
he)-  heart  ilutters.  and  she  only  si-eins  to  s])in.  She  drinks 
in  the  warm  words  of  the  younii'  fellow  with  a  pleasant 
con\iction  of  the  in\incil)ility  of  her  chaiiiis.  He  apjjeals 
nervously,  and  tu,ij:sat  a  ])ink  which  i>- urow  inu  up  the  porch- 
si(K\  It  is  that  |)ink.  somehow  .  w  Inch  has  saved  the  picture 
from  being  decidedly  namby-))amby.  Theif  is  sometliiiig 
new,  fresh,  and  delicate  about  the  little  incident  of  the 
flower.  It  redeems  Jenny,  and  lenders  that  young  prig. 
Jessamy.  bearable.  The  picture  is  \try  nicely  jjainted. 
according  to  the  caieful  aitist's  wont.  The  neck  and  hands 
of  the  girl  are  esj)ecially  ])retty.  The  lad's  face  is  effeminate 
and  imbecile,  but  his  velvi-tcen  breeches  aie  })ainted  with 
great  vigour  and  strength. 

This  artist's  ])icture  of  the  '  (^Hieen  and  Ophelia  '  is  in  a 
much  higher  walk  of  art.  There  may  be  douljts  about 
Ophelia.  She  is  too  pretty  to  my  taste.  Her  dress 
(especially  the  black  bands  round  her  arms)  too  elaborately 
conspicuous  and  coquettish.  The  (jueen  is  a  noble  dramatic 
head  and  attitude.  0])helia  seems  to  be  looking  at  us.  the 
audienee.  and  in  a  ])retty  attitude  expressly  to  captivate  us. 
The  queen  is  only  thinking  about  the  crazed  girl,  and  Hamlet, 
and  her  ow ii  gloomy  affairs,  and  has  (piite  forgotten  her  own 
nolile  beauty  and  superl)  ])resence.  The  cohjur  f)f  the 
])icture  stiuck  UK-  as  (juitc  new.  sedate  but  bright  and  very 
agreeable  :  the  checpiered  hght  and  shadow  is  made  cleverly 
to  aid  in  forming  the  composition  :  it  is  veiy  pieturesque 
and  good.  It  is  l)y  far  the  )>est  of  ^Ir.  Stone's  works,  and 
m  the  best  line.  C-ood-lne,  Jemiy  and  Jessamy  ;  we  hope 
never  to  see  you  again— no  more  locoeo  rustics,  no  more 
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ii;unl)\-i)aiiil>_v  :  t  lu'  man  w  ho  can  ])aint  tlic  queen  of  Hamlet 
nui.st  foi'.sake  liencefozth  such  fiddle-faddle  comiJany. 

By  the  A\ay,  has  any  Shakespearean  commentator  ever 
remarked  how  fond  the  queen  really  was  of  her  second 
husband,  the  excellent  Claudius  V  How  courteous  and  kind 
the  latter  always  was  towards  her  ?  So  excellent  a  family 
man  ought  to  be  pardoned  a  few  errors  in  consideration  of 
his  admirable  behaviour  to  his  wife.  He  did  go  a  little  far, 
certainly,  but  then  it  was  to  possess  a  jewel  of  a  woman. 

More  pictures  indicating  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  tragic 
sentiment  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  specially  Mr.  Johnson's  picture  of  '  Lord 
Russell  taking  the  Communion  in  Prison  before  Execution.' 
The  story  is  finely  told  here,  the  group  large  and  noble. 
I'he  figure  of  the  kneeling  wife,  who  looki  at  her  husband 
meekly  engaged  in  the  last  sacred  office,  is  very  good  indeed  ; 
and  the  little  eiisode  of  the  jailer,  who  looks  out  into  the 
yard  indifferent,  seems  to  me  to  give  evidence  of  a  true 
dramatic  genius.  In  Hamlet,  how  those  indifferent  remarks 
of  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz,  at  the  end,  bring  out  the 
main  figures  and  deepen  the  surrounding  gloom  of  the 
tragedy  ! 

In  Mr.  Frith's  admirable  picture  of  the  '  Good  Pastor,' 
from  Goldsmith,  there  is  some  sentiment  of  a  very  quiet, 
refined,  Sir-Roger-de-Coverley-like  sort — not  too  much  of  it 
—it  is  indicated  rather  than  expressed.  '  Sentiment,  sir,' 
AValker  of  the  Original  used  to  say, — '  sentiment,  sir, 
is  like  garlic' in  made  dishes  :  it  should  be  felt  everywhere 
and  seen  nowhere.' 

Now,  I  Avon't  say  that  Mr.  Frith's  sentiment  is  like  garlic, 
or  provoke  any  other  savoury  comparison  regarding  it ; 
but  say,  in  a  word,  this  is  one  of  the  pictures  I  would  hke  to 
have  sent  abroad  to  be  exhibited  at  a  European  congress  of 
])ainters,  to  show  what  an  English  artist  can  do.  The  young 
painter  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  his  subject  and  his  own  abilities.  And  what  a  rare 
quality  is  this,  to  know  what  you  can  do  !  An  ass  will  go 
and  take  the  grand  historic  walk,  while,  Avith  lowlv  wisdom, 
Mr.  Fritli  prefers  the  lowly  path  where  there  are"  plenty  o' 
flowers  growing,  and  cliildren  prattling  along  the  walks. 
Ihis  IS  the  sort  of  picture  tliat  is  good  to  paint  nowadays- 
kindly,  beautiful,  inspiring  delicate  sympathies,  and  awaken- 
ing tender  g.jod  humour.     It  is  a  comfort  to  have  such  a 
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fdinpaiiioti  ;i>  lliat  in  a  >tu(l\  Ic  look  u]i  at  when  yiaii  t  \  cs 
aic  tiled  with  w  oi  k.  and  to  icfioh  MUi  with  its  uciit'r.  (luii't 
Uood-tVlhiW  shin.  1  rn\i  >vv  it  ii<iw.  a^  1  >liitt  mv  own  eyes, 
dis))layed  faithfully  on  thr  raiucia  oh>ruia  of  the  liiaiii — 
the  dear  old  jtarson  with  his  coiioienation  of  old  and  youim 
clusteii'd  round  him  :  thr  little  ones  ))lu(kini:  hini  l)y  the 
,U'()wn.  with  wondninu  ryo.  half-roLnu'iy.  half-ti'iroi  :  the 
smoke  is  eurliiiL;-  up  ficm  the  t-oitaLii'  ehinuieys  in  a  jieaeeful. 
Sabbath-soit  of  way:  the  thiee  \illa,iie  (juidiuuies  are 
eliatterinu  to«iethei'  at  the  ehuivhyatd  stile  :  there's  a  poor 
uiil  seated  there  on  a  slone.  who  ha-  heen  ero>>ed  in  love 
evidently,  and  look^  anxiously  to  the  parson  fnr  a  little 
doubtful  eonsolalion.  'J'hat-  the  leal  sort  of  sentiment  — 
liure".-'  no  need  of  a  eivat.  ehnn>y.  hlaek-edL'ed  letter  to 
])laeard  her  misery,  as  it  were,  after  Mr.  lked,ura\'e"s  fa-^hion  ; 
the  sentiment  is  only  the  mote  sineete  for  heintr  unohl  i  usi\  e, 
and  the  spectator  ifives  his  eom].'a>>ion  t!ie  mort'  readilw 
because  the  unfortunate  object  makes  no  coarse  demands 
upon  his  pity, 

'i'he  i^aintinu  of  this  ]»ietur(_'  i>  e.xeeechnuly  ele\(r  and 
di'Xterous.  One  or  two  of  the  foremost  liLzuro  aif  painted 
\\ith  the  breadth  and  ])ea.!ly  delicacy  of  (Jreu/.e.  'i'lie  three 
\il]a.ue  ])olitieians.  in  the  l)ack,Lrround.  miuht  ha\c  l)eeii 
touched  by  Teniers.  so  neat.  ljri>k.  and  sharp  i-  the  execution 
of  the  artist "s  fac-ile  Ijiush. 

Mr.  Frost  (a  new  name.  1  think,  in  the  catalogue)  ha-^ 
given  us  a  i)ictuix'  of  "  Sabrina."  which  i.-  so  })retty  that 
I  heartily  ho]H'  it  ha-^  not  been  inircha-<ed  for  the  collection 
from  Co)nic<.  which  adorns  the  Buckingham  Palace  summer- 
house.  It  is  wurthy  of  a  lietter  p)la"e  and  price  than  our 
royal  })atrons  ai)pear  to  l>e  dis])osed  Xo  give  for  the  work^ 
of  English  artists.  What  victims  lia\e  those  poor  fellow.s 
been  of  this  awful  jiatronage  I  (ireat  ha<  been  the  commo- 
tion in  the  jiictorial  world,  dear  Augu>to.  regarding  the 
fate  of  those  frescoes  which  royalty  was  pleased  to  order, 
which  it  condescended  to  j)urciiase  at  a  price  tha.t  no  i)Oor 
amateur  would  ha\e  the  face  to  offer.  Think  of  the  greatest 
imtronage  in  the  world  giving  forty  ])ounds  for  i)ictuies 
worth  four  hundred — condescending  to  buy  works  from 
humble  men  who  could  not  refuse,  and  i)aying  for  them 
below  their  value  I  Think  of  august  })owers  and  princi- 
palities ordering  the  \\orks  of  sucli  a  great  man  as  Etty  to 
be  hacked  out  of  the  }ialace  wall — that  was  a  slap  in  the 

Y:j 
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face  to  cvoiT  artist  in  England  ;  and  I  can  agree  \yiih  the 
conclusion  come  to  by  an  indignant  poet  of  Punch's  band, 
who  says,  for  his  part, — 

1  will  not  toil  for  Queen  and  crown, 
If  princely  patrons  spurn  me  down  ; 
I  will  not  ask  for  royal  job — 
Let  my  Maecenas  be  A  snob  ! 

This  is,  however,  a  delicate,  an  awful  subject,  over  which 
k)yal  subjects  like  you  and  I  had  best  mourn  in  silence  ;  but 
tlie  fate  of  Etty's  noble  picture  of  last  year  made  me  tremble 
lest  Frost  should  be  similarly  nipped  ;  and  I  hope  for  more 
genuine  patronage  for  this  promising  young  painter.  His 
picture  is  like  a  mixtu]-e,  of  very  good  Hilton  and  Howard 
raised  to  a  state  of  genius.  There  is  sameness  in  the  heads, 
but  great  grace  and  beauty — a  fine  s\\  eeping  movement  in 
the  composition  of  the  beautiful  fairy  figures,  undulating 
gracefully  through  the  stream,  while  the  lilies  lie  gracefully 
overheacl.  There  is  another  submarine  picture  of  '  Nymphs 
cajoling  Young  Hylas,'  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
clever  imitations  of  Boucher. 

That  youthful  Goodall,  wliose  early  attemj)ts  promised 
so  much,  is  not  (piite  reahzing  those  promises,  I  think,  and 
is  cajoled,  like  Hylas  before  mentioned,  by  dangerous 
beauty.  His  '  Connemara  Girls  going  to  Market '  are  a  vast 
deal  too  clean  and  pretty  for  such  females.  They  laugh  and 
simi^er  in  much  too  genteel  a  manner;  they  are  washing 
such  pretty  white  feet  as  I  don't  think  are  common  about 
Lcenanc  or  Ballynahinch,  and  would  be  better  at  ease  in 
white  satin  slippers  than  trudging  up  Croaghpatrick. 
'J'here  is  a  luxury  of  geographical  know  ledge  for  you  !  I  have 
not  done  with  it  yet.  Stop  till  we  ccnie  to  Roberts's  '  View 
of  Jerusalem,'  and  Miiller's  pictures  of  '  Rhodes,'  and 
'  Xauthus,'  and  '  Telmessus.'  This  artist's  sketches  are 
excellent  ;  like  nature,  and  like  Decamps,  that  best  of 
painters  of  Oriental  life  and  colours.  In  the  pictures  the 
aitist  forgets  the  brilliancy  of  colour  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  his  sketches,  and  '  Telmessus  '  looks  as  grey  and  heavy 
as  Dover  in  March. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  (not  the  Academician,  by  any  means) 
deserves  great  praise  for  two  very  poetical  pieces ;  one  from 
Spenser,  I  think  (Sir  Botibol,  let  us  say,  as  before,  with 
KoiiK'ljody  in  some  hag's  cave)  :    another  called  the  '  Four 
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A;ics/  wliuli  lia-  >till  Ixthr  -race  and  ^(.'11111110111.  Tlii- 
artist .  tiio.  i>  r\  idnit  ly  niic  (it  I  he  (lis(i|»l(>  nf  IJ  iltdii  :  and 
a-uitlicr.  \\lin  ha-  aUn.  a-  il  m'ciii-  to  iiic  >tudird  with 
a,l\aiita,m'  that  uiarc'lul  ami  aiiii  ( al>lc  Knirhsh  jiaintcr, 
Mr.  Hook,  whitsc  "  Sonu  of  the  Olden  'rime"  is  hun.u  n|)  in 
the  Octagon  ( 1osci .  and  makes  a  suiish.  iiic  in  t  hat  e.xei'cdin^K- 
shady  |)hi'.H'.  The  Imialc  Hliiiic  is  i'auhy.  hut  ciiainiinii; 
(iiia;iy  cliarmcrs  ha\f  their  link'  fauh>.  it  i>  saidi  :  the  olil 
l»aid  w  ho  is  siiiLiini;  the  soim  of  t  he  okh'ii  ( inic  a  most  \  eiier- 
al)l('.  a-uri^'t'ahk'.  and  handsome  old  ]iiin>trel.  In  Alna-ehar- 
hke  moods  a  man  hiiieie>  him.--elt  a  tiohle  jiatron.  and 
mnnitieent  rewarder  of  arti>t^  :  in  wliieli  ea-e  J  should  like 
to  possess  myself  of  the  works  of  these  two  youn,L;  men.  and 

gi\f  them  four  times  a-  lai'je  a  jiriee  as  the ,ua\e  tor 

liietui'C's  li\  (■  times  as  eood  as  theiis. 

1  suppose  .Mr.  l-]ast!ake"s  eoiuposit ion  from  ('I'luas  is  the 
cont  ril)ut  ion  in  whieh  In  has  Iteeii  muleted.  in  company 
with  his  eel(  hraled  hiotlu  r  artists,  fcji'  the  famous  Ihtekini:- 
liam  I'a'aee  pa\  ilion.  Wcakini:  for  iiolhinu  is  \cry  well: 
l)iil  lo  work  for  a  iiood.  iioiiest.  i<'miiiierat  Iiil;  price  i-. 
jierhaps.  the  he^l  way.  after  all.  i  (  an  t  Jielp  thinking: 
that  the  artist  s  couraLic  has  failed  him  o\  ^'r  his  ('(,iitii'< 
jiict  ure.  Time  and  ]ia  ills  he  Jia>  ^'"i\cn.  t  hat  is  (piite  exident. 
The  pii-ture  is  jaochjiiously  liil)oured.  and  hatciied.  and 
tickled  up  with  a  Chinese  minutfiiess  :  hut  there  is  a  woeful 
hick  of  (•/>-•  in  the  woik.  That  ]»oor  iahourer  has  kept  his 
])romise.  has  worked  the  L;i\(ii  numl)er  of  liours  ;  hut  he 
lias  had  no  food  all  the  while,  and  ha-  executed  his  joli  in 
a  sonu'whal  faint  manner.  This  fa.ce  of  the  lady  is  pure 
and  l)eaiitiful  :  l)ut  we  ha\e  seen  it  at  any  time  these  ten 
years,  \\ith  its  red  tian-pareut  shadows,  its  mouth  in  which 
butter  wouldn't  melt,  .nd  its  heantiful  brown  madder  hair. 
!Slie  is  getting  rather  tetlious.  that  sweet,  irrein'oachable 
creature,  that  is  tlie  fact.  She  may  l)e  an  angel  ;  but  .sky- 
blue,  my  wieked  sen.ses  tell  nie.  is  a  feel)le  sort  of  drink,  and 
men  recpiire  stronger  noin'ishment . 

Mr.  Eastlake's  picture  is  a.  ])rim.  mystic,  cruciform  com- 
position. The  lady  languishes  in  the  nndtUe  :  an  angel  is 
con.soling  her.  and  embracing  her  \\itli  an  arm  out  of  joint  ; 
little  rows  of  cherubs  stand  on  each  side  the  angels  and  tiie 
lady, — wonderful  little  children,  with  blue  or  brown  beady 
eyes,  and  sweet  little  Hossy  curly  hair,  and  no  nmscles  or 
bones,   as   becomes   such    supernatural    beings,    no   doubt. 
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1  have  seen  similar  little  darlings  in  the  toyshops  in  the 
Lowther  Arcade  for  a  shilling,  with  just  such  pink  cheeks 
and  round  eyes,  their  bodies  formed  out  of  cotton- wool,  and 
their  extremities  veiled  in  silver  paper.  Well;  it  is  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  Etty's  jovial  nymphs  should  not  come 
into  sucli  a  company.  Good  Lord !  how  they  would 
astonish  the  weak  nerves  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  precieuse  young 
lady  ! 

Quite  unabashed  by  the  squeamishness  exhibited  in  the 
highest  quarter  (as  the  newspapers  call  it),  Mr.  Etty  goes 
on  rejoicing  in  his  old  fashion.  Perhaps  he  is  worse  than 
ever  this  year,  and  despises  nee  dukes  amoves  nee  choraeas, 
because  certain  great  personages  are  offended.  Perhaps, 
this  year,  his  ladies  and  Cupids  are  a  little  hasardes ;  his 
Vcnuses  expand  more  than  ever  in  the  line  of  Hottentot 
beauty  ;  his  drawing  and  colouring  are  still  more  audacious 
than  they  were  ;  patches  of  red  shine  on  the  cheeks  of  his 
blowsy  nymphs  ;  his  idea  of  form  goes  to  the  verge  of 
monstrosity.  If  you  look  at  the  pictures  closely  (and, 
considering  all  things,  it  requires  some  courage  to  do  so), 
the  forms  disappear  ;  feet  and  hands  are  scumbled  away, 
and  distances  appear  to  be  dabs  and  blotches  of  lakes,  and 
brown,  and  ultramarine.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some 
of  these  pictures  would  not  be  suitable  to  hang  up  everywhere 
— in  a  young  ladies'  school,  for  instance.  But,  how  rich  and 
superb  is  the  colour  !  Did  Titian  paint  better,  or  Rubens  as 
well  ?  There  is  a  nymph  and  child  in  the  left  corner  of  the 
Great  Room,  sitting,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  catching 
cold,  in  a  sort  of  moonlight,  of  which  the  colour  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  rich  and  w  onderful  as  Titian's  best — '  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,'  for  instance — and  better  than  Rubens's. 
There  is  a  little  head  of  a  boy  in  a  blue  dress  (for  once  in  a 
way)  which  kills  every  picture  in  the  room,  out-stares  all 
the  red-coated  generals,  out-blazes  Mrs.  Thwaites  and  her 
diamonds  (who  has  the  place  of  honour)  ;  and  has  that 
unmistakable,  inestimable,  indescribable  mark  of  the 
GREAT  painter  about  it,  which  makes  the  soul  of  a  man 
kindle  up  as  he  sees  it  and  ow  ns  that  there  is  Genius.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  feel  that  shock,  and  how  few  are  the  works 
of  art  that  can  give  it  ! 

The  author  of  that  sibylline  book  of  mystic  rhymes,  the 
unrevealed  bard  of  the  Fallacies  of  Hope,  is  as  great  as 
usual,  vibrating  between  the  absurd  and  the  sublime,  until 
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tlio  eyo  ifi'ows  (la//.lc(l  in  w  iit(liiiii4  him.  aiul  (aii't  ically  tdl 
in  what  region  he  is.  It'  l-ltty's  colour  is  u  ihl  and  tnystciioiis. 
looking  hcfc  as  if  smeared  witli  the  tinuer.  and  theic  with 
the  palette-knife,  what  ean  he  -aid  al)oiit  'I'miier '.'  ( -o  up 
and  look  at  one  nH  lii>  pictures,  and  you  laugh  at  yourscll' 
and  at  him.  and  at  the  picture,  and  that  wniiderful  amateur 
who  is  inxaria.My  found  In  ui\e  a  thou-and  pianuU  hir  it. 
or  more—  some  >um  w  ild.  piddii^iou^,  inilicanl-of.  nion-t  rous. 
like  the  picture  itself.  .Ml  ahout  the  author  of  the  Fnllnciis 
(if  llopf  is  a  niy<tcii(iu--  e.\t  ra\  ai;an/a  :  pric(\  poem, 
puichaser.  ])icture.  '.ook  at  t  h«'  latter  h)r  a  lit  t  le  t  ime.  and 
it  begins  to  atTcct  \u\\  ton.  lo  mesmeri/e  you.  It  is 
revealed  to  N'ou  :  and.  a-^  it  i>  -aid  in  the  Mast,  the  magicians 
make  children  -<•<•  the  ■-ultan-.  cjupct  hearers,  terits.  etc..  in 
a  spot  of  ink  in  their  han<U  :  >o  the  magician.  Joseph 
.Mallord.  makes  you  see  what  he  like^  on  a  Ixtaid.  that  to 
the  first  \icw  is  merely  dahlied  o\ cr  with  occasional 
streaks  of  yellow  .  and  llieked  here  and  t  hci f  w  it  h  \  ei  unlion. 
The  v»'rmilion  hlotche->  heeome  little  l)oat>  full  of  har|)ooneix 
and  iiondolas.  with  a  deal  of  mu>ic  goiniron  on  hoaid.  'I'hat 
is  not  a  smear  of  [)ur|)le  you  <ee  yonder,  hut  a  heautitui 
whale,  whose  tail  has  just  slapped  a  half-do/.en  whalehoats 
into  perditii>n  :  and  as  for  what  you  fancied  to  he  a  tew 
zigzag  lines  spatteied  on  the  can\a>  at  haphazard,  look  1 
they  tur!i  out  to  lie  a  >hip  with  all  her  ^ails  ;  the  captain 
atui  his  ci'ew  are  cleaily  \  i>ihle  in  the  ships  how^:  and  you 
may  distinctly  see  the  oilcasks  getting  leady  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  man  with  the  red  whisker>  and  the 
east  hi  his  eye:  who  is.  of  coiu'se.  the  chief  mate.  In  a 
word,  1  .say  tliat  Turnei-  is  a  gieat  and  aw  ful  mysteiv  to  me. 
I  don't  like  to  contemplate  him  too  nuich.  lest  1  shoidd 
aetually  begin  to  l)elieve  in  his  jxiet  ry  as  well  a>  his  ])aintings, 
and  fancy  the  Fallari^s  of  llojx  to  be  one  of  the  tinest  poen  s 
in  the  world. 

Xow  Stanfield  has  no  mysticism  or  oracularity  about 
him.  \'ou  can  see  what  he  means  at  once.  His  >tyle  is  as 
simi)le  and  manly  as  a  seaman's  sono.  One  of  the  most 
dexterous,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  c-aieful  of  [)ainters. 
livery  year  his  works  are  moi-e  elai)orated.  and  you  aie 
surprised  to  find  a  progress  in  an  artist  who  had  <eemed 
to  reach  his  acme  before.  His  battle  of  friLia.le-  this  yeai' 
is  a  l)rilliant.  s|)arkling  pageant  of  na\al  wai  ;  his  Liicat 
[)icture  of  the  ■  .^bjle  of  .Vucoiia.'  fie-h.  healthy,  and  blight 
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as  breeze  and  sea  can  make  it.  There  are  better  pieces  still 
by  this  painter,  to  my  mind  ;  one  in  the  first  room,  especially, 
—a  Dutch  landscape,  with  a  warm,  sunny  tone  upon  it, 
worthy  of  Cuyp  and  Callcott.  Who  is  G.  Stanfield,  an 
exhibitor  and  evidently  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academician  ? 
Can  it  be  a  son  of  that  gent  ?  If  so,  the  fatlier  has  a  worthy 
lieir  to  his  name  and  honours.  G.  Stanfield's  Dutch  picture 
may  be  looked  at  by  the  side  of  his  father's. 

Roberts  has  also  distinguished  himself  and  advanced  in 
skill,  great  as  his  care  had  been  and  powerful  his  effects 
before,  '  The  Ruins  of  Carnac  '  is  tlie  most  poetical  of 
this  painter's  works,  I  think.  A  vast  and  awful  scene  of 
gloomy  Egyptian  ruin  !  the  sun  lights  up  tremendous  lines 
of  edifices,  which  were  only  parts  formerly  of  the  enormous 
city  of  the  hundred  gates  ;  long  lines  of  camels  come  over 
the  reddening  desert,  and  camps  are  set  by  tlie  side  of  the 
glowing  pools.  This  is  a  good  picture  to  gaze  at,  and  to  fill 
your  eyes  and  thoughts  with  grandiose  ideas  of  Eastern  life. 

This  gentleman's  large  picture  of  '  Jerusalem  '  did  not 
satisfy  me  so  much.  It  is  yet  very  faithful  ;  anybody  who 
had  visited  this  place  must  see  the  careful  fidelity  with  which 
the  artist  has  mapped  the  rocks  and  valleys  and  laid  down 
the  fines  of  the  buildings ;  but  the  picture  has,  to  my  eyes, 
too  green  and  trim  a  look  ;  the  mosques  and  houses  look 
fresh  and  new,  instead  of  being  mouldering,  old,  sun-baked, 
edifices  of  glaring  stone  rising  amidst  wretchedness  and 
ruin.  There  is  not,  to  my  mind,  that  sad,  fatal  aspect, 
whic;h  the  city  presents  from  whatever  quarter  you  view  it, 
and  which  haunts  a  man  who  has  seen  it  ever  after  with  an 
impression  of  terror.  Perhaps  in  the  spring  for  a  little  while, 
at  wliich  season  the  sketch  for  this  picture  was  painted,  the 
country  round  about  may  look  very  cheerful.  When  we  saw  it 
in  autumn,  the  mountains  that  stand  round  about  Jerusalem 
were  not  green,  but  ghastly  piles  of  hot  rock,  patched  here 
and  there  with  yellow,  weedy  herbage.  A  cactus  or  a  few 
bleak  olive-trees  made  up  the  vegetation  of  the  wretched, 
gloomy  landscape  ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Roberts's  picture  the 
valley  of  Jchoshaphat  looks  like  a  glade  in  a  park,  and  the 
hills,  up  to  the  gates,  are  carpeted  with  verdure. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  Jerusalem,  here  may  be  mentioned 
with  praise  Mr.  Hart's  picture  of  a  Jewish  ceremony,  with 
a  Hebrew  name  I  have  forgotten.  This  piece  is  exceedingly 
bright  and  pleasing  in  colour,  odd  and  novel  as  a  represen- 
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tatidii  of  iiMxiiners  and  ((i>tiiiiic.  a  strikiiiL'  and  aurccaljle 
])i((iir('.  I  ddiTt  think  as  nnidi  run  ])v  said  \\>v  the  same 
artists  "  Sir  Tlioinas  Morr  i^oiiiii  ti)  l']\('tiit  imi."  Miss  M^ro 
is  crx'iiii:  <iti  papas  neck.  |ia  look.--  up  tn  hcaxcii.  liall)cr(lii-iN 
look  tii'icc.  etc.  ;  all  the  rcLiiilar  adjitiiils  and  prdpcity  of 
]ti(iorial  trajicdy  aic  here  liroii<^lit  iiitn  play.  l)Ut  iiolnidy 
•  arcs,  that  is  the  fact  :  and  one  faiii-ic<  the  di'^i^ncr  hinrsi-lf 
(•;>.nn()t  lia\'o  cared  much  for  the  orthoddX  hi>t(irical  uroup 
whoso  niisfoi'tuncs  he  wa--  dcjiict ini;-. 

Those  ])icturi's  aic  like  Ixiy^"  hexanieters  at  school. 
lC\"ei'V  lad  of  (h'cont  ]>aits  in  the  sixth  foi'in  has  a  knack  of 
tui'iiinif  out  <:reat  ipiantities  df  ropectahlc  \ci--e,  without 
hlu.ndors.  and  with  ,-carce  any  mental  lahour  :  hut  tlic-e 
verses  are  not  the  least  like  poetry,  any  moic  than  the  LTicat 
Academical  paintings  of  the  artists  are  like  Liieat  ])aintinL:-. 
^'ou  want  somethinu  more  than  a  comjio-it  ion.  and  a  set 
of  costumes  and  liiiures  decently  posed  and  studied.  If 
these  were  all.  for  instance.  Mr.  Charles  Landseei"s  [)icluro 
of  ■Charles  I  l)eforothe  Itattleof  Kdi:e  Hill'  would  he  a  iiood 
work  of  ait.  Charles  stands  at  a  tr<e  hefore  the  inn  door, 
ollicers  are  round  al)ou1.  the  little  princes  are  ]»la\inu  with 
;i  little  do*:-,  as  hecomes  their  youth  and  innocenic.  rows  of 
soltliors  appear  in  red  coat--,  nohody  <eem-  to  h;i\e  anythinu' 
particular  to  do.  except  the  loya.l  marlyi'.  who  is  looking  at 
a  l)one  of  ham  tliat  a  iiirl  out  of  the  inn  ha-^  hold  of. 

Now  this  iv  all  \'ery  well,  hut  you  want  something  more 
than  this  in  an  historic  pictui'o.  which  should  ha\c  its  ]>aits, 
charactii's.  Naiii-ties.  and  climax  like  a  diania.  \'ou  dow'i 
want  the  fhii-<  liifir^i!  hir  no  othei'  |)Urpose  than  to  look  at 
a  kinickle  (tf  ham  :  and  heie  is  a,  piece  well  composed,  and 
(l)ating  -.1  little  want  of  life  in  the  Hliuics)  well  (haw  n. 
Iirightly  and  plea-a.ntly  painted,  as  all  thi>  arti-t"-  works 
ar<\  all  the  parts  and  accesv,  ,i  it.>  studied  and  executed  with 
cai'o  and  -kill,  and  yet  meaning  nothing — the  ]iart  of  Hamlet 
omitted.  The  king  in  this  attitude  (with  ilie  haton  in  his 
liand,  sim)H'ring  at  the  hacon  afore-aid)  ha.-  no  more  ot  the 
heroic  in  him  than  the  |)ork  he  contemplates,  and  ho 
dosorvos  to  lose  every  ha.ttle  lie  liL;lits.  !  prefci-  the  artist's 
other  still-life  pictures  to  lhi-.  Ho  has  a  couple  more. 
professediv  so  called.  \  cry  clexcrly  executc(l  and  cajiital 
cabinet    |)ieces. 

Stiange  to  say.  1  ha\c  not  one  picture  to  icmark  upou 
taken  from   T/x    \'lr<irui   WnLi  f' l<l .      \\r.  Ward    has  a  \i'\\ 
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good  Hogarthian  work,  with  some  little  extravagance  and 
caricature,  representing  Johnson  waiting  in  Lord  Chester- 
field's ante-chamber,  among  a  crowd  of  hangers-on  and 
petitioners,  who  are  sulky,  or  yawning,  or  neglected,  while 
a  pretty  Italian  singer  comes  out,  having  evidently  had 
a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  his  lordship,  and  who 
(to  lose  no  time)  is  arranging  another  rendezvous  with 
another  admirer.  This  story  is  very  well,  coarsely,  and 
humorously  told,  and  is  as  racy  as  a  chapter  out  of  Smollett. 
There  is  a  yawning  chaplain,  whose  head  is  full  of  humour  ; 
and  a  pathetic  episode  of  a  widow  and  pretty  child,  in  which 
the  artist  has  not  succeeded  so  well. 

There  is  great  delicacy  and  beauty  in  Mr.  Herbert's  picture 
of  '  Pope  Gregory  teaching  Children  to  Sing.'  His  Holiness 
lies  on  his  sofa  languidly  beating  time  over  his  book.  He 
does  not  look  strong  enough  to  use  the  scourge  in  his  hands, 
and  with  which  the  painter  says  he  used  to  correct  his  little 
choristers.  Two  ghostly  aides  de  camp  in  the  shape  of  worn, 
handsome,  shaven,  ascetic  friars,  stand  behind  the  pontiff 
demurely  ;  and  all  the  choristers  are  in  full  song,  with  their 
mouths  as  wide  open  as  a  nest  of  young  birds  \\  hen  the 
mother  comes.  The  painter  seems  to  me  to  have  acquired 
the  true  spirit  of  the  middle-age  devotion.  All  his  works 
have  unction  ;  and  the  prim,  subdued,  ascetic  [gjrace,  which 
forms  the  charm  and  mystery  of  the  missal-illuminations, 
aud  which  has  operated  to  convert  some  imaginative  minds 
from  the  ne\v  to  the  old  faith. 

And,  by  way  of  a  wonder,  behold  a  devotional  picture 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  '  A  Shepherd  praying  at  a  Cross 
in  the  Fields.'  I  suppose  the  Sabbath  church-bells  are 
ringing  fi-om  the  city  far  away  in  the  plain.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  beautiful  lines  of  Uhland  ? 

Es  ist  cler  Tag  des  Herrn  : 
Ich  bin  allein  auf  weitern  Flur, 
Noch  eine  Morgen-Glocke  nur 
Und  Stille  nah  und  fern. 

Anbetend  knie  ich  hier. 
O  susses  Graun  geheimes  Wehn 
Als  knieten  viele  Ungesehn 
Und  beteten  mit  mir. 

Hore  is  a  noble  and  touching  ]>ictorial  illustration  of  them 
of  Sal)l)jit]i  rc))os('  and  rtrnciHcvKVl — an  almost  endless 
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Hock  of  slioop  lies  ai'outul  llic  jtioiis  pastor  ;  the  sun  shines 
poaeefully  over  the  vast  fcitilc  plain;  blue  nioiuitains  keep 
watcli  in  tho  distance;  and  the  sky  above  is  serenely  clear. 
1  think  this  is  the  liiLzhest  (liLfhl  (if  jxietrv  the  painter  has 
dared  to  tak(»  yet.  Tlie  numbers  ami  \aiiety  ol'  attitude 
and  ex{)ression  in  thai  lldi-k  of  --hccp  (|uite  vtarllethe  >pcc- 
tator  as  he  e.xaniinev  t  hem.       The  pi^t  ure  is  ;t  w  onder  nf  >kill. 

How  lichly  the  *io(id  ])ieture-.  elu>tei'  at  this  cud  of  the 
room  I  There  is  a  little  Muheady.  of  whii-h  the  cdldin' 
blazes  out  like  sap])hires  and  rul)ies  ;  a  pair  i4  Li'sjies  (mi- 
called  the  '  Heiicss  "  one  a  scene  from  .Mohere  —  both 
dcliuhtful  ; — these  aie  llanked  by  the  ma'inilieent  iiyin])hs 
of  Ktty,  befort'  mentioned.  What  school  of  art  in  Murope, 
or  what  as^e.  can  show  better  painters  than  the-e  in  tlieji' 
various  lines  '.'  'I'he  youn;.:  men  do  well.  Imt  the  ejdeis  do 
best  still.  Xo  wonder  the  faiLiiish  pictures  aie  I'etchinL; 
theii'  thousands  of  liuineas  at  the  sales.  'I'hey  de>er\e  theve 
<ireat  j^rices  as  well  as  the  best  works  of  the  Hollaiideis. 

I  am  sure  that  thn-e  such  pictuics  as  Mr.  Webster's 
■  Dame's  8chool  '  oiiuht  to  entitle  the  ])roprietor  to  ])ay  the 
income-tax.  There  is  a  little  caricature  in  Mime  of  the 
children's  faces ;  l)ut  t  he  si'hoolmistress  is  a  peii'ect  timnc. 
most  admii'ably  natuial.  humorous,  and  <erit  im<iital.  'I'he 
picture  is  beautifully  painted,  full  of  air,  of  deliuhtful 
harmony  and  tone. 

There  aie  woiks  by  (  resw  ick  that  can  hardly  be  ])raised 
too  much.  One  particuhirly.  called  "APhiceto  be  Memem- 
l)ei'ed,'  which  no  lover  of  [)ictures  can  see  and  forsict. 
Danby's  great  "  EveniuL'  Scene  '  lias  ])ortions  which  aie  not 
sin'passed  Ijy  <'iiy])  or  Claude  ;  and  a  noljle  landsca|)e  of 
Lee's,  amonti  sexcral  others — a  height  with  some  trees  and 
a  great  ex]janse  of  countiv  l)eneath. 

From  the  fine  pictures  you  come  to  the  class  which  are 
very  nearly  being  tine  jiictures.  In  this  I  would  enumerate 
a  landscape  or  two  by  Collins.  'Sir.  Leigh's  '  Polvjihemus.' 
of  which  the  landscajje  ))ait  is  vei-y  good,  and  only  the  figure 
questionable  ;  and  let  us  say  .Mr.  Elmore's  '  Oiigin  of  the 
(luelph  and  (diibelline  Factions,'  which  contains  excellent 
passages,  and  admirable  drawing  and  dext<'rity.  but  fails  to 
sti'ike  as  a  whole,  somehow.  Thei'c  is  not  suiticient  ]nnpose 
in  it.  or  the  stoiy  is  not  enousjh  to  interest,  or.  thouijih  the 
[larts  are  e\ecllent.  the  whole  is  somewhere  delieient. 

'{'here  is  \ei\-  lit  t  le  eome(  1  \-  in  t  he  lv\liil)it  ioii    niovt  ol  t  he 
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young  artists  tending  to  the  sentimental  rather  than  tie 
ludicrous.  Leslie's  scene  from  Moliere  is  the  best  comedy. 
CoUins's  '  Fetching  the  Doctor  '  is  also  dehghtful  fun.  The 
greatest  farce,  however,  is  Chalon's  picture  with  an  Italian 
title,  '  B.  Virgine  col,'  &c.  Impudence  never  went  beyond 
this.  The  infant's  hair  has  been  curled  into  ringlets,  the 
mother  sits  on  her  chair  with  painted  cheeks  and  a  Hay- 
market  leer.  The  picture  might  serve  for  the  oratory  of  an 
opera  girl. 

Among  the  portraits.  Knight's  and  Watson  Gordon's  are 
the  best.  A  '  Mr.  Pigeon  '  by  the  former  hangs  in  the  place 
of  honour  usually  devoted  to  our  gracious  Prince,  and  is 
a  fine  rich  state  picture.  Even  better  are  there  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son Gordon  :  one  representing  a  gentleman  in  black  silk 
stockings  whose  name  has  escaped  the  memory  of  your 
humble  servant ;  another,  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey,  the  opium-eater.  Mr.  Lawrence's  heads,  solemn  and 
solidly  painted,  look  out  at  you  from  their  frames,  though 
they  be  ever  so  high  placed,  and  push  out  of  sight  the  works 
of  more  flimsy  but  successful  practitioners.  A  portrait  of 
great  power  and  richness  of  colour  is  that  of  Mr.  Lopez  by 
Linnell.  Mr.  Grant  is  the  favourite  ;  but  a  very  unsound 
painter  to  my  mind,  painting  like  a  brilhant  and  graceful 
amateur  rather  than  a  serious  artist.  But  there  is  a  quiet 
refinement  and  beauty  about  his  female  heads,  ^hich  no 
other  painter  can  perhaps  give,  and  charms  in  spite  of  many 
errors.  Is  it  Count  d'Orsay,  or  is  it  Mr.  Ainsworth,  that 
the  former  lias  painted?  Two  peas  are  not  more  alike  than 
these  two  illustrious  characters. 

In  tiie  miniature-room,  Mr.  Riclimond's  drawings  are  of 
so  grand  and  noble  a  character,  that  tliey  fill  the  eye  as 
much  as  full-length  canvases.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
Mrs.  Fry  and  the  grey-haired  lady  in  black  velvet.  There 
is  a  certain  severe,  respectable,  Exeter-Hall  look  about 
most  of  this  artist's  j)ictures,  that  the  observer  may  compare 
with  the  Catholic  physiognomies  of  Mr.  Herbert  :  see  his 
picture  of  Mr.  Pugin,  for  instance  ;  it  tells  of  chants  and 
cathedrals,  as  Mr.  Richmond's  work  somehow  does  of 
Clapham  Common  and  the  May  meetings.  The  genius  of 
Mayfair  fires  the  bosom  of  Chalon,  the  tea-imrty,  the 
quadrille,  the  hairdresser,  the  tailor,  and  the  flunkey.  All 
Ross's  miniatures  sparkle  with  his  wonderful  and  minute 
skill  ;    Carrick's  are  excellent  ;   Thorburn's  almost  take  th"^ 
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rank  of  liistoriral  ])ictiir<'<.  In  \\l<  pictin'o  of  two  sisters 
one  has  almost  the  most  l)caiitifiil  head  in  tlic  woihl  ;  and 
liis  jticturc  of  Piiiicc  Alh'il.  dotlicd  in  red  and  Iraniiiii  on 
a  tin'([Uoi-(' sal  ))•('.  !ia>  cnn  >Mcd  1  hat  liiH-  head,  and  iii\('n  his 
royal  hiuhncss's  pair  fcalinc-an  air  of  ^unl)Uint  and  warlike 
viiijour.  .Miss  ( 'oihuix,  too.  ha-  painti'd  (Uic  nf  the  loveliest 
heads  ever  seen.  i'iiha|i-  thi-<  i-~  tlic  pleasantot  loiun  of 
tlu»  whole.  f(ii'  yon  ar-'  -uo'  tn  meet  youi'  fi  iend>  In  re  ;  kind 
faees  smile  at  ynu  fidni  iln'  ixory:  and  featuic-^  of  fair 
creatures,  oh  1    how 


[HcM'e  the  eeeentrii'  anthur  lire;d<s  into  a  iha])<ody  of 
thirteen  ])ai!es  reiiardinii'  Xo.  l'oTH.  .Mis.  Majoi'  |■)!oL;<_^  who 
was  formerly  Mi-s  I'oddv  of  ('heltenham.  whom  it  appears 
that  Michael  Anuclo  km  w  and  admiied.  The  fecliinjs  of 
tlu>  J'oddy  family  miirht  he  hnit.  and  the  jea!ou-y  of  .Majc  r 
HloiTL'  aioux'd.  woe  wc  to  piint  'i'itmaishs  rapturous 
description  (»f  th.at  lady;  nor.  indeed,  can  we  Luve 
him  any  fuither  -pace,  -ceiiej  that  this  i-  n(arl\-  thr  la-t 
])a!2'e  of  the  Mar/rniiu  .  He  concludes  hy  a  withcrini:  denun- 
ciation of  luost  of  tlic  -tatucs  in  the  \ault  whcie  they  are 
huried  :  ])raisinL''.  howcvei'.  the  childivn.  i'aul  and  N'ii'jinia. 
the  head  of  l>ayly"s  nymph,  and  M'Dowall's  hoy.  He 
remaiks  the  honest  character  of  the  l-]nulish  countenanee  as 
(>xliil)ited  in  the  husis.  and  contra>ts  it  with  Louis  Philippe's 
head  hy  Jones,  on  whom,  hoth  as  a  sculptor  and  a  sinifcr.  he 
bestows  meat  ])raise.  He  indiLinantly  icmor.strates  witli 
th(^  committee  for  pultinu'  1>\'  f;ir  the  linest  female  husl  in 
the  ro(»m.  Xo.  14.'U.  hy  l'(]wcis  of  Florence,  in  a  -ituation 
where  it  cannot  he  seen  :  and.  (|uittir,2'  the  tfallery  Ht  ally, 
says  ho  inu>t  uo  hefoic  he  lea\'es  town  and  ij;ive  one  more 
look  at  Hunt's  "  j'xiy  at  i'rayers.'  in  the  Water* 'oloui' 
Kxhihition.  which  he  pronounces  to  he  the  linest  serious 
w  cii  k  1  if  t  la-  \"eai.  j 
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'I'lIK  ivvn!u!i'.;iiiiy  -l.^iii;  wliirh  ivl;.(1  in  Fi.iii't  iii  1^1^, 
diovi'  many  pcarrliil  aili-t-.  a~  well  a-  kiiiL'-.  iiiiiii>t  i>. 
tiil)mic>.  and  -nriali^l-  "f  stale,  fm'  rrlu.L:r  I"  <'iu  (•■iintiy  : 
and  anlonl:.■^1  lli<'  t^i m.i  \\a-  .Mmi-ii  ui  Lnui-  .Mar  \y.  a  fiiCnd 
(if  llu'  ])ivsc:.t  wiitri.  wliu  lia^  ]ia--iil  many  lia|>|ty  Iimui,- 
in  the  Fiem-li  aili-tV  "/•/•'  ".  wlii'li.  N^itli  lii-  I'li'iid-  and 
liis  family,  ami  it>  (•■'n>lanl  rlicn  fulnc--  and  >un>liiiii-.  IJir 
I'aii.-ian  "wa-  oliiiL'-cd  [■<  (•xcJiaiiL^e  t"i  a  din-\-  pail'iur  and 
the  f  OCT  and  >  ']ilu<lr  of  LmikI,  ,;:.  A  tim-  aiid  -kiltul  land>(a]>c 
])aint('r  him-«lf.  .M.  .Mai\y.  durini:  lii>  loidcmt  hm.  made 
the  fdlldMiiii."  s(•lie^  of  cn-iaxinu-.  aftei'  tli''  wmk-^  of  our 
Kniilish  landscape  ])ain1ei^:  and.  aiminL'>t  'illier  per-Mns. 
especially  and  thankfully  oue>  an  ol»lii:ati<>n  to  my  kind 
frii-nd.  Mr.  'l'homa>  l'>aiini;.  foi  peimi>-i"n  t^  make  several 
sketche^  after  pii-tuie>  in  hi>  ii<-li  cMllcciioii. 

The  task  of  de>'-iil)ei  oi  naiiator  for  the  little  e.xhihition 
devolved  upon  myself.  \\  it  hi  nit  \\h<i>>e  introducti' iii  the 
])ublislu'is  would  not  hear  of  .M.  Maivy"--  appearance  l>efi'ie 
the  Knuli^h  jiuMic  and  w  li"  mu-1  tie>peak  it-  indul(:ence  for 
the  discharge  of  a  ta>k  \\  Inch  was  one  of  no  -niall  diniculty. 
Thei'e  are  no  incident'-  in  oui  slmw  upon  w  hich  the  showman 
can  dilate  :  in  nmsi  ca>e>  he  has  t<i  introduce  hi>  audience 
to  the  .'-i-ht  of  a  simple  and  (juiel  landscape.  o\er  wjiich 
ideal  plea.-ure  i>  cxci  the  hot  coniiiH'ntaiy.  and  <'oiicei-ning 
which  it  is  as  hard  to  explain  oiie'>  own  emotions,  as  to 
cause  another  to  share  in  them  :  hut  the  promise  being 
made,  the  pictures  engraved,  and  the  pid)li>her  peremptory, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  hut  to  step  f(»rwai(h  make  a  bow  to 
the  audienee.  and  beuiu  the  lecture. 
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SIR  AUGUSTUS  WALL  CALLCOTT 

Sir  Augustus  takes  the  precedence  in  our  series,  to  mIiicIi 
his  rank  entitles  him.  The  present  age  seldom  \\itnesses 
combined  excellences  in  any  art  or  science,  but  Callcott 
tried  ev^ery  branch  of  his,  before  he  finally  settled  down  in 
landscape.  He  first  began  by  portrait-painting  ;  he  then 
took  to  historical  subjects,  by  A\hich  he  won  the  mastery 
which  adds  so  much  value  and  interest  to  his  landscai^es  of 
English  scenery,  or  to  his  Dutch  and  Italian  river  or  canal 
borders.  By  treating  the  subjects  M'hich  were  before 
handled  byCuyp  and  Canaletto,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  but  undeservedly  ;  for  a  genuine 
vein  of  English  colouring  pervades  his  works,  particularly 
his  smaller  works,  in  which,  less  hampered  by  the  breadth 
of  effect  he  was  bound  and  successfully  to  seek,  he  devoted 
his  admirable  skill  in  finishing.  His  house  in  Kensington 
was  long  a  focus  of  all  that  was  eminent  in  art  or  criticism, 
from  Flaxman  to  Waagen.  The  charms  of  his  dwelling 
made  his  works  looked  upon  more  as  the  successful  efforts  of 
an  amateur  than  those  of  an  accomplished  painter,  to  which 
their  sterling  merit  fully  entitles  them.  That  from  which 
the  artist,  permitted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  Baring,  has 
been  enabled  to  copy,  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  Callcott's 
works,  and  can  bear  to  be  looked  at  by  the  side  of  the  Cuyp 
in  the  splendid  collection  where  it  hangs. 
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So.MK  |)(M)])lc  cuiiiiiit  iiiidci  >taii(l  thai  luiKlijiidiis  jxkiii.  'Ih' 
F<il/(i(i(s  of  ll'>i„.  with  |)(l|ihir  xMitnico  ffdiii  which  the 
notices  dl'  .Mr.  TuiiKiV  i»irtmc--  arc  often  accompanied  in 
the  .Vcadeiny  catah  ilmics.  .Many  cannot  e(.iii|)ichend  the 
late  iiiclures  I  lieinscl\ cs.  liut  stand  Ix'wildeicd  befoic  thi  se 
I)hi7.inu-  wondeis.  tho>c  hhxid-icd  shachtws.  thiisc  \\hiihnc: 
L^anil)o,Lre  suns  -  awful  hicroLil.x  jthiis  wliich  even  tlie  ().\ford 
(Jfuduate.  Turner's  n)ost  faithful  ])iiest  and  moi  shi|)|ier, 
eatniot  altoLM'thcf  make  clear.  Nay.  \\\\n  knows  whcthei- 
I  he  |»id))hel  himself  ha>  any  di-t  iiict  idea  of  the  woids  w  liicli 
break  out  from  him.  a>  he  sit ^  whirling'  on  the  tripod  :  oi  ot 
w  hat  >|)irits  will  eoni''  up  a--  he  \\a\es  his  wand,  and  deli\  ci  > 
his  a>toun(hii.L;-  incantation  :  ]ii  Mr.  Irxinti's  latter  days, 
it  was  the  uifl  of  .-ome  to  utter,  of  others  to  interjtret  the 
iitteianees  :  and  possibly  the  jiiopliet  was  as  nuieh  surprised 
and  eddied  as  anylxxly  else  in  tlie  eon!ire<iati(Hi.  when  the 
inter])retei'  rose  and  translated  his  mystic'  cries.  Jt  i>  not 
civen  to  all. to  undeistand  :  hut  at  times  we  ha\e  (.dimjises 
of  c-oinprehcnsion.  and  in  lookinii  at  such  jiictures  as  the 
'  J-'iuhtinji  'JV'meraire."  for  instance,  or  the  '  Star  Shiji.'  vc 
admire  (and  can  scaice  lind  ^\()rds  adecjuate  to  express  oui' 
wondei')  the  stupendous  skill  and  cfcnius  of  this  astonishiiiLf 
master.  If  those  works  A\hic-h  we  think  uc  understand  are 
sublime,  what  are  those  others  wlpch  are  unintelligible?  Arc> 
they  su1)lime  t(»o.  or  have  they  leached  that  ne.xt  and  higher 
step,  which  Iiy  s  )me  i>  denominated  ridiculous  '.'  JVihaps 
we  ha\'e  not  ariixc-d  at  the-  light  j)eriod  for  judging  :  and 
Tinu'.  which  i-  pro\erb;d  for  settling  scpiabbles.  is  also 
recjuirt'd  for  sobering  pic,-tures. 

As  w'e  camiot  look  at  the  sun  Init  through  a  blackened 
glass,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  most  dazzling  of  Turnei"s 
fancies  liave  often  Ijcen  improved  l)y  tlie  sobering  iniluencc 
of  the  gia\-er.  and  in  nothing  has  his  style  |)roved  more 
triumphant  than-iii  w  ith.^taiiding  this  test.  There  are  no 
ela])tra]t  light  or  shadows  to  serve  the  ])urposc'  of  etfect. 
This  may  l)c  owing  to  his  having  himself  wielded  the  jjoint. 
He  first  exhil)ited  in  17'."'.  He  first  ])ublished  his  celebrated 
Lihtr  IStudi'iram  in  1.S12.  those  sepia  etchings,  which  far 
surpass  Claude's  in  \aricty  of  c'omposition  as  well  as  feeling. 
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U'e  are  tired  by  the  ever-recurring  architecture  and  clumps 
of  trees  of  the  latter.  Turner  gleans  sublimity  from  the 
whole  continent,  and  when  satiated  with  that,  rests  in  more 
quiet  scenes  of  our  shores,  glens,  and  mountains.  They 
contain  the  germ  of  what  he  hereafter  created  :  his  mind 
Jias  ever  been  expanding,  could  not  rest  confined  and 
cramped  to  common  laws. 

The  picture  before  us  is  of  the  Master's  earlier  and  more 
intelligible  style — before  he  spoke  oracles,  and  when  he 
wrote  poetry  :  poetry  how  grand,  how  sumptuous,  how 
admirably  beautiful  and  true  to  nature,  any  one  can  say  who 
has  looked  at  the  picture  painted  in  1811,  exhibited  in  1849  ; 
at  Mr.  Grundy's  '  Trossachs '  ;  at  Sir  John  Swinburne's 
picture  ;  or  at  the  '  Carthage '  in  the  Master's  own  gallery  ; 
works  which  seem  to  us  to  give  him  the  very  foremost 
place  of  the  landscape  artists  ; — epic  works,  so  to  speak — 
the  greatest  in  aim,  the  greatest  in  art,  the  greatest  in  truth 
to  nature. 

But  these  may  be  mere  outer  works,  and  decorations 
which  anybody  can  understand — who  knows  what  the  adept 
sees  behind  the  curtain,  beyond  which  (and  indeed  it  is  so 
beautiful  that  one  is  content  to  admire  but  that)  the 
uninitiated  cannot  peep  ?  Admiring  the  early  and  com- 
prehensible works  of  the  painter  is  like  admiring  the  early 
A\orks  of  Suedenborg,  and  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  vast 
science,  and  a  skilled  mathematician — he  was  all  tliis,  but 
his  disciples  only  know^  how  much  beside. 

In  fine,  Tlic  Fallacies  of  Hope  is  a  mystery,  and  a  wonder, 
and  a  perplexity. 


HOLLAND 

Mr.  Holland  is  alike  skilled  in  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing ;  and  the  amateur  has  long  ere  this  admired,  on  the  walls 
of  our  exhibitions,  his  rich  and  luminous  colouring,  his 
sunny  buildings  of  his  favourite  Venetian  architecture,  his 
clear  waters,  and  his  deep  Italian  skies.  This  painter  claims, 
as  a  right,  to  take  his  place  in  any  gallery  of  Enghsh  land- 
scape ;  and  we  hope  that  his  French  imitator  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  faithful  translation  of  the  skilful  and  brilliant 
master's  manner. 
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The  FroiK'h  artist  has  lmvch  a  xny  suoctssful  imitation  of 
the  l)''autiful  and  |)octi(al  sepia  (ItawiiiL'  of  Mr.  Danby.  W'c 
have  scarcely  fvci' seen  a  \\<irk  Ky  that  ^ncat  painter  in  \\hiih 
a  simihir  poetical  l)eauty  was  not  convi-yed.  and  in  ifL'ardintj; 
which  the  spectator  doe--  not  feel  inipi'es>ed  hy  soinethiiiLT  of 
that  solemn  contemplation,  and  ie\-erent  wtashi])  of  nature, 
which  seems  to  ])ervade  the  arti>t"s  mind  and  ])encil.  His 
jMctuies  are  always  still.  'S'ou  stand  itefoif  them  alone. 
and  with  a  hushed  admiiation.  as  hefoie  a  irreat  landscape 
when  it  hi'eaks  on  youi'  \  ie\\ .  He  dcxrihes  a  >cene  of 
natural  uiandeur  and  i)eauty  of  (hiiklinn  forests  timied 
with  the  l)iiLditenint£  daw  II  of  woods,  and  calm  waters  irilded 
with  sunsi't  or  fading  into  twihLdit:  and.  as  in  readinjj; 
Wordswoi'th  or  the  (ieoiLiics.  the  mind  >ul»mit>  it-elf.  awe- 
stricken  and  deliuhted.  t()  the  majotic  repose  and  splendoui' 
of  the  ]ioet"s  art.  one  may  say  of  .Mi'.  I)anl)y  that  he  ])aints 
morninir  and  evenin*:  odes.  His  works  are  va>t.  jxilished. 
elaI)orate.  With  other  painteis.  ditferently  constituted,  it 
is  as  if  they  trilled  a  l)allad.  or  sanu'  a  sea-soniz". 

As  the  blind  man  who  said  that  he  sujtjxised  tlie  eolour  of 
scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumjjet.  I  su]:»pose  most 
])ersons  called  upon  to  i:ivt^  an  account  of  their  sensations 
with  regard  to  an.  mu>t  be  diiven  to  compare  pictm-es  {o 
poems,  and  poem>  to  pictures.  One  always  feels  as  if  thev 
were  the  same. 
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CRESWICK 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  landscape  painter,  ancient  or 
modern,  Mr.  Creswick  has  united  the  perfection  of  aerial 
perspective  in  his  distances,  with  a  precision  in  the  fore- 
grounds only  equalled  by  the  pictures  formed  in  convex 
glasses,  and,  we  believe,  frequently  used  by  artists,  to  see 
liow  nature  is  '  done.'  He  seems  to  take  a  secret  pleasure 
in  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  intricate  groves  as  they 
overarch  the  trout-stream,  of  which  he  renders  the  evanescent 
form  and  colour  with  the  hand  of  one  wdio  has  spent  many 
long  summers  of  careful  thought  and  observation  amidst 
such  scenes.  Here  is  everything  to  admire,  and  nothing 
hard  to  understand.  The  beholder  has  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  j)ainter  whose  happy  gift  it  is  to  receive  and 
translate  nature  with  an  admirable  fidelity  and  truthfulness. 
We  are  as  much  charmed  in  watching  this  artist's  work  and 
manner,  by  the  delightful  instinct  which  enables  him  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  nature,  as  by  the  perfect  skill  with 
which  he  renders  his  perceptions.  One  can  but  speak  of  art 
but  by  illustration.  Creswick  is  a  composer  singing  his  own 
airs  Avith  the  most  charming  fresh  voice.  Wliich  is  the 
more  pleasing  ?  the  beautiful  organ,  or  the  beautiful  theme  ? 
With  a  happy  organization,  a  perfect  cultivation  and  a  still 
constant  variety  of  incident  in  an  occupation  always  harmless, 
interesting,  beautiful ;  surely  the  landscape  painters  ought 
to  be  amongst  the  happiest  people  in  the  w  orld  ;  and,  as  one 
looks  at  these  charming  works  of  Mr.  Creswick,  one  fancies 
tile  painter  hapiw  in  his  serene  occupation,  amidst  the 
beautiful  scene ;  tracing  the  course  of  the  river,  the  forms 
of  rocks,  tile  i)lay  of  the  sunshine  amidst  the  leaves. 
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(OI.I.IXS 

In  the  pleasant  Life  of  Collins  Ky  his  son.  liuMviitcr  describes 
how,  when  his  fathei'  was  picpai  iiii!;  studies  iov  his  pictuie 
of  llie  '  Skittle  l'la\cis,"  he  used  to  trc(|U('nt  a  public  ifaidrn 
in  the  neiyhljourhood  of  liayswatcr  where  that  aniusciucnt 
was  piactiscd,  and  w  atch,  sketchbook  in  hand,  the  |)ei  toi  nieis 
in  tht'  play.  "  He  made  studies  unoljserved  of  the  indi\  idual 
eharaetef,  the  nioiiientarv  |)(  stuie.  the  accidental  airaii'je- 
Mient  of  flLnu'cs.  He  bought  skitlle>.  and  >et  them  u|)  in  his 
tiar.'en.  He  risked  turnini;  his  irardenei— a  iireat  skittle 
playei',  and  t  he  model  for  one  of  his  tijju res  into  a  permanent 
('olossus  of  IJhodes.  b\-  keepin<f  him  sliidinsi  in  the  a(  tion 
of  bowlin<i-  with  all  his  im'ifht.  as  lon<.i  as  his  letis  would  uphold 
him.  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  picture  which 
will  i^i)  down  to  postiMity  as  one  of  the  standard  wor  ks  of  the 
English  school.' 

Thealfectionate  biouia]iher-  holds  up  thisasa  faiicxaniple, 
to  show  much  cart',  coristancy,  iniieiaiity.  and  patient 
previous  labour'  are  reciuisite  to  enable  the  painter  to  work 
t)ut  his  desi^rr.  'i'hi^  man  who  set  uj)  the  honest  tfarclener' 
for  his  iriodel,  may  now  serve  in  his  turn  as  a  model  himself 
to  students  in  his  art.  and  out  of  it  indeed.  To  the  very 
last  days  of  his  life  he  loved  his  ait.  and  humbly  lal)oured 
to  jjeifeet  himself  in  it  :  with  what  success  the  deliizhted 
spectator  knows,  who  has  seen  and  must  recollect  his  works 
with  a  izratcful  personal  kindness  ; — something  like  that 
which  one  fct-ls  on  reading  a  page  of  77//"  Traveller  or  T/ic 
Deserted  Vilhtije,  from  which  one  l)rings  away  the  nicniory 
of  the  beautiful  siumy  landscape,  the  ))retty  gi()Uj)s  of  Hgurf  s. 
and  of  the  charming  and  gentle  poet  who  portrayed  theni. 
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REDGRAVE 

Very  many  of  our  figure  painters  excel  as  delineators  of 
landscape.  The  backgrounds  of  Mr.  Mulready's  pictures 
may  be  matched  with  the  works  of  the  finest  Dutch  painters. 
Whether  of  lake  or  mountain  scenery,  whether  of  distance 
or  foreground,  whether  of  desert  or  moorland,  what  artist 
can  be  a  more  skilful  painter  than  Sir  Ed\\'in  Landseer  ? 
The  air  and  sunshine,  the  murmuring  trees,  and  rippling 
waters,  in  the  midst  of  which  Etty's  buxom  nymphs  disport 
themselves,  are  painted  with  a  brilliancy  of  tone  Avhich  no 
landscape  painter,  since  the  time  of  Velasquez  (another 
splendid  instance  of  our  theory),  has  caught.  And  in 
Mr.  Redgrave's  works,  which  are  chiefly  character  pieces  of 
the  pathetic  and  domestic  cast,  the  observer  will  remark, 
with  how  much  delicacy  and  truth  the  landscape  portions 
of  the  picture  are  rendered,  and  with  what  keen  observation 
and  relish,  this  accomplished  painter  evidently  pursues 
nature.  The  little  picture  from  which  this  design  is  taken, 
is  a  happy  proof  of  the  artist's  faithful  taste,  and  talent ;  a 
quiet  little  piece  of  chequered  shade  and  sunshine,  suggestive 
of  repose  and  peaceful  meditation.  Wandering  through  the 
Academy  rooms  every  year,  the  visitor  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  catch  glimpses  in  quiet  nooks  of  other  such  works  of  the 
painter's  hand  : — calm  little  insights  into  quiet  nooks  of 
nature,  and  glimpses  of  the  artist's  mind  at  work.  The 
figure  painter  relieves  himself  with  these  prolusions,  as  he 
might  by  rhyming  a  sonnet,  or  touching  a  tune  on  the  piano. 
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Jt  is  I'dVcsliiiii:  to  the  eyes  of  llic  Li  (ndriiicr,  nii  vi.sitini;  the 
Exliil)iti()ii  ot  tlic  Riiyal  Acadtiiiy.  tn  pause  hcfoic  llic 
licallliy  and  chcciful  laii(ls(a|)('<  df  .Mr.  Ia'c.  Whilst  other 
])ainleis  uo  abroad  in  seaich  of  >ul»jects  for  their  ea>cl. 
inoi'c  ])ietures(me  or  roiuantie  than  those  \\hieh  can  he  found 
at  home.  Mr.  Lee  has  eontined  himself  to  Knirlish  seeneiy, 
\\v  heheve.ahnost  entirely-  to  iMitdisli  ])lains  and  corn  fields, 
and  Knudish  ri\cis.  and  a\'enues  of  kntrhsh  lices.  hriylit 
\vith  nati\c  air  and  sunshine.  It  is  not  so  nuuh.  in  our 
()l)ini()n,  the  ail  with  whieh  he  e.xeeutes  his  Mork>  a>-  their 
admirable  fidelity  to  natuic.  whieh  rendeis  them  always  so 
|)k'asant  :  they  are  kindly,  ficsh.  and  homel\'.  as  a  somiet  by 
Crabbe.  Not  ut  all  of  the  idealist  school,  thesi^dit  of  them 
yet  serves  to  please  and  eharm.  and  the  eye  L'a/.es  delighted 
in  the  silvery  clouds  and  l)lue  ilistances.the  che(pierefl  shades 
and  liifhts  of  those  favouiile  lanes  in  which  the  artist  loves  t<) 
lingei'.  and  the  wide  fields  and  meadows  with  the  clouds  and 
the  light  overhead,  'i'liosc  lustie  ))loughmen  and  industrious 
fishermen  w  ho  peojjle  his  land.seapes,  or  thi(jw  the  Hy  by  his 
shining  river-sides,  ought  all  to  be  ]>eople.  as  we  imagine, 
of  hapjiy  tem])eiament  and  robust  constitution.  For  it 
always  seems  to  us  in  .Mr.  Lee's  |)ictures.  that  there  is  cheer- 
fulness in  the  landscape,  and  health  in  the  air. 
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CATTERMOLE 

This  is  scarcely  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  genius  of  this 
dasliiug  and  vigorous  painter.  The  peculiar  tastes  of  the 
French  artist  would  lead  him  to  give  better  imitations  of 
pictures  of  landscape,  and  woodland  scenery,  than  of  those 
romantic  architectural  subjects,  vast  cathedrals  and  sombre 
Gothic  dungeons,  which  Mr.  Cattermole's  hand  delights  to 
depict. 

No  man  can  have  examined  his  A\orks  ui^on  the  walls  of 
the  Water-Colour  Exhibition,  which  they  have  adorned 
for  some  twenty  years,  ^^■ithout  having  been  struck,  not 
merely  with  the  admirable  harmony  of  colour  and  tone, — 
a  tone  and  colour  quite  original — which  pervades  them,  but 
with  the  profound  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  which  they 
exhibit.  As,  in  listening  to  a  composer  performing  a  fine 
piecd  of  music,  one  is  often  led  aAvay  from  one's  admiration 
of  the  work  itself  to  astonishment  at  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former, so,  in  examining  Mr.  Cattermole's  pictures,  one 
pauses,  breathless  almost,  before  the  astonishing  dexterity, 
and  the  brilliant  feats  of  hand,  \\hich  the  artist  flings  over 
his  paper.  A  few  strokes  are  sufficient  to  represent  long 
lines  of  columns  or  the  most  intricate  and  delicate  Gothic 
tracery.  A  few  glittering  dashes  of  the  brush,  and  wonderful 
cups  and  salvers,  and  shining  suits  of  armour,  are  represented 
l)y  tliis  marvellously  facile  pencil. 

Monks,  cavaliers,  battles,  banditti,  knightly  halls,  and 
awful  enchanted  forests  in  which  knights  and  distressed 
damsels  wander — the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  feudal  war, 
are  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Cattermole  chiefly  dehghts.  He 
is  the  English  Salvator,  with  more  poetry  and  equal  skill. 

This  vast  facility,  which  we  admire  in  Mr.  Cattermole's 
works,  was  not  learned  Avithout  long  and  j^revious  prepara- 
tion. Five-and-twenty  years  back,  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  architectural  drawings  in  Britton's  Cathedrals  are 
to  be  found  witli  the  signature  of  the  young  student,  who 
afterwards  applied  the  knowledge,  of  which  he  thus  laid  the 
ground-work,  in  the  execution  of  the  thousand  brilliant  and 
beautiful  works  which  we  owe  to  his  abundant  genius. 

Among  the  finest  of  his  works,  everybody  who  saw  it  will 
remember  the  '  Skirmish  on  tlie  Bridges  '  :  and  his  Scottish 
designs,    illustrating    the    life    of    Queen    IMary,   are    as 


G. CATTERMOLE 


LOUS    MARVY 
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iriiiarkahU'  Ini'  their  hcaiity  of  dcsi^ai  and  colour  as  for  their 
poetry,  w  hill)  is  nlodiny  ami  tiiand.  Some  tine  deUiieations 
of  his  fa\iiurite  C'avaheis  and  Roundlieads.  aiv  to  he 
fo\nid  (uiianientinLi  liis  hiothei's  xdlumes  (»f  the  histoiy 
(if  the  (■i\il  \\ai>.  In  the  present  years  exhibition  he  has 
taki'ii  Shakespeare  and  ( 'hi vahy  fill  liis  tlieme.  With  what 
arajtid  skill  has  he  delineated  the  t-ombat  of  the  kni^ihts 
— how  nia;iiiitieent  is  the  tlrear  landseaite  in  whieii  the  weiicl 
sisters  aj)pear  before  Maebeth.  (juixeriiiLT  in  the  aii',  and 
al)out  to  vani>li  before  him.  spreadinir  their  bloudy  tartans 
to  ride  awav  in  the  storm  I 


W.  .).   ML  LLKK 

Th!-;  iattei'  ])art  of  .Miillei"s  eaiver  has.  in  its  eastern  splen- 
dour, eclipx-d  his  more  sol)er  and  earlier  elf<iits.  We  know 
him  chietly  as  tlu'  iiUrt'pitl  follower  of  the  Xanthian  expe- 
dition, iniiefatiuable  in  mateiial-gatherinu'  for  future  fame, 
till  the  thorouLrh  exhaustion  of  a  vast  stock  of  paper  on 
the  veiy  da\'  he  sailed  to  leaji  in  his  native  land  the  noble 
and  shoi'tdived  fruits  of  his  industry. 

With  more  elasticity  of  composition,  or  maybi'  an  eye 
better  formed  to  seize  the  imj)romptu  La'oupinus  of  natuie. 
he  equalled  the  French  Decamps  in  his  colouring  :  and  in 
the  works  of  these  two  painters,  the  East,  in  all  its  magic 
and  splendoui'.  has  been  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  us. 
In  the  delightful  glimpst-s  of  Kastern  life  w  hich  they  discover, 
they  are  not  unwortliy  of  siding  with  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  illustration  of  which  by  these  two  masters  we  can  only 
enjiiy  in  imagination.  Amongst  the  first  results  of  MiiUer's 
sojourn  in  the  East  was  his  lirilliant  view  of  Rhodes. 
Exhibition,  dalliers  wei'c  amazed  by  his  prolific  jjcncil,  but 
perhaps  secretly  jneferred  his  less  ambitious  l)its  :  such 
a  one,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  the  'Maltese  (xuard.'  and 
his  verdigris-coloured  ^ulverin.  He  was  of  the  city  of 
Chatterton,  had  a  g6od  deal  of  his  poetry  cuid  genius,  and 
was,  like  liis  brother,  nipped  early  by  morbid  disaiipoint- 
ment. 


z  3 
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HARDING 

If  one  may  find  a  fault  with  Mr.  Harding's  works,  it  is  that 
one  is  almost  too  conscious  of  the  artist  in  his  works.  The 
efPects  are  too  palpable,  the  contrasts  between  light  and 
dark  too  self-evident ;  and  yet  the  ensemble  is  always 
brilliant  and  rich,  and  every  individual  work  of  the  painter 
sure  to  command  admiration.  As  a  painter,  he  is  skilled 
in  the  use  of  every  Aveapon  of  his  art — paints  alike  upon 
canvas,  and  paper,  and  stone — and  has  never  been  excelled 
in  the  breadtli,  richness,  and  facility  M'ith  which  he  handles 
every  subject  which  he  treats.  He  designs  architecture 
with  the  brilliancy  and  dexterity  of  Bonnington,  and 
possesses  over  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  park  a  mastery 
of  delineation  of  which  no  other  artist  can  boast.  Some 
of  his  lithographic  sketches  of  forest  scenery,  published  in 
the  admirable  Elementary  books,  strike  upon  the  eye  as 
fine  pictures. 

The  completed  works  of  no  artist  can,  perhaps,  be 
measured  by  his  sketches  ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  Mr, 
Harding,  as  a  landscape  j)ainter,  that  his  sketches  are  among 
the  very  finest  which  any  artist  has  ever  produced.  Like 
others  of  his  fortunate  brethren,  he  has  pursued  his  art  into 
a  hundred  countries,  and  brought  home  delightful  remin- 
iscences of  Alps  and  Tyrolese  mountains,  Italian  lakes,  and 
quaint  Norman  cities,  in  his  rich  portfoUo. 
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NASMYTII 

Xasmytti  has  taken  his  (|iiict  ]»ki(i'  amonust  ouc  laiK]s(a[)c 
|)aintei's,  and  may  rank  almost  a^  an  iMi^hsh  Hnhhcma.  A 
littk'  more  huht  in  his  pictures,  and  perhajis  a  ^ele(■tion 
of  a  l)etter  vehicle  in  which  to  paint ,  wouhl  ha\('  I'enchi'ed 
them  moie  aure(at)le  to  llie  amati'Ur's  eye,  which  lias  heeii 
a'-customed  to  hiiuliter  attiactions  than  aic  alTorded  hy  the 
somewhat  somhre  and  (.i)uakei-like  tone  w  hich  these  modest 
W()i-ks  wear.  But.  on  closer  examination  into  the  |iictui-es. 
the  admirable  (  aie  and  hni>h  of  the  details,  the  \aiious 
minuteness  of  foreiirouiuk  folia;je.  cottane-wall,  and  uai'dt-n- 
weed,  th(^  calm  silvery  tones  of  the  delicately-painted 
distance,  will  strike  eveiyl)ody  who  examines  the  artist's 
rather  rare  works,  and  will  stiike  us  w  ith  the  more  a.dmii'ation 
when  we  remeiiiljer  at  what  time  this  aili-t  LcLiaii  to  ])aint, 
and  that  he  came  after  the  slo\cii  .^^lrlalld.  and  the  >ome- 
what  car(>less  jjraetitioners  v\  the  l-]ni:lish  school  of  that 
('a\'. 
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RICHARD  WILSON 


Wilson  wanted  the  force  which  might  have  made  him  an 
original  genius.  Had  he  remained  at  home,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  he  would  have  done.  However,  he  got 
\\hirled  into  the  Roman  vortex,  where  two  or  three  Hving 
minds  swayed  those  \\ho  only  ^^■ent  to  seek  inspiration 
from  its  traditions. 

Wilson  adopted  the  Vernet  themes,  and  in  some  respects 
surpassed  the  man  he  admired.  This  abdication  of  self  was 
not  forgiven  in  England — the  public  supported  him  feebly  ; 
and  he  was  snubbed  for  his  ale-house  tastes,  by  the  purist 
Reynolds.  We  find  him  feted  and  admired  while  in  Rome 
b}''  Mengs  amongst  others,  who,  ^^■onderful  condescension  ! 
has  handed  down  to  us  Wilson's  physiognomy  in  one  of  his 
mild  pastels.  He  dragged  a  slovenly  existence  in  Covent 
Garden,  till  he  was  enabled  by  pa\\ning  a  picture  to  retreat 
into  Wales  and  die  there  miserably.  Reynolds  has  merci- 
lessly dissected  the  figures  in  his  landscapes,  which  infliction, 
it  must  be  owned,  they  deserved,  though  his  vie\\s  in 
Italy  ought  now  to  be  cherished  more  than  ever  for  their 
haj)py  accuracy  in  the  anatomy  of  villas,  some  of  them 
now  destroyed. 

We  are  still  proud  of  Wilson  :  his  classicism  makes  his 
name  respectable  ;  thougli  there  is  little  sympathy  between 
his  bold  stroke  and  the  more  careful  productions  of  our  day. 
This,  nevertheless,  does  not  apply  to  all  his  A\orks,  as  some 
of  them  of  exquisite  finish  turn  up  now  and  tlien  oddly  at 
sales. 

Amongst  his  works  that  are  engraved,  his  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  are  about  the  worst ;  they  are  coarse  in 
effect,  and  leave  a  sort  of  impression  on  the  mind  that  he 
was  not  happy  in  their  somewhat  theatrical  execution,  for 
the  pains  and  delight  of  a  painter  in  his  o\\n  ^^•ork  have 
almost  always  a  winning  influence. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Cunningham  relates  that  he  painted  with  one  brush,  and 
standing  :  it  is  singular  that  Mengs  has  represented  him 
sitting  w  ith  several  brushes  in  his  hand ;  so  much  for  art 
anecdote. 
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K.  W.  COOKF 

Mk.  Cooke,  wc  Ix'licvc  i-  as  skilled  with  the  graver  as  widi 
the  pencil  :    and  thi>  is  due  of  the  many  ot  his  ri\-er  seene>, 
whieh  lui\e  t'arned  the  artist's  jeputat imi.      The  siiduinan 
who  has  eiiLraired  himself  to  di'si  ril)e  hi-  friend's  exhibit  ion 
in  truth  linds  tlie  ta>k  to  he  one  of  uncommon  (hth<iilt\- 
and,  as  the  iiiLU-nuous  i-eader  has  |)eiha|>-~  remaiked.  is  oftei 
(■om]>elled  to  speak  about  anylhiiiLi  hut  the-nl)iect  in  hand 
while  the  scene  is  pa->inL'  lu'foie  the  pidilic  e\-e<.      We  arc 
not  here  to  l)awl  out  that  thi--  i--  the  wonderful  wondtr  oi 
wonders — that    our    uiaiit    is    the    hitTL'cst.    our    dwarf     tin 
smallest,  or  oiu'  ]»ietiii-e  tlu'  mti>t    beautiful,  in  the  woild 
Our  audience  is  too  know  ini:  to  l>e  taken  in,  were  any  decep 
tion  attempted.     Xor  is  much  comment  necessary  about  tlu 
(pn'et  lit  t  le  pict  ui'e  w  Inch  now  come-  in  oui'  >eiie<.  and  merits 
a  pla'i'  there  as  a  sporimeii  of  the  work  of  a  \  ery  favouiJtc 
and  a.'complivhed  l-jiglish  painter. 
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JOHN  CONSTABLE 
John  Constable  was  intended  by  nature  for  a  landscape 
painter  ;  but,  by  his  parents,  for  the  honourable  craft  of 
miller.  For  a  while,  he  served  two  masters  :  when  grinding 
corn  he  still  had  leisure  to  examine  the  fleeting  effects  of 
nature,  and  thus  turn  the  mill  into  an  observatory.  This 
influenced  his  style  ever  after,  as  clouds  always  occupied 
the  prominent  part  of  his  compositions  ;  it  Mas  in  clouds 
that  he  excelled,  whether  in  their  transparency  and  misty 
appearance,  or  in  their  masses  of  light. 

When  he  returned  from  a  sketching  excursion,  he  used  to 
say,  '  I  have  had  a  good  skying  '  ;  and  ^^•hen  he  displayed 
these  sketches,  they  were  found  marked  \\  ith  the  day,  hour, 
and  which  ^^•ay  the  wind  blew. 

He  resided  latterly  in  Hampstead,  and  has  left  innumer- 
able reminiscences  of  its  everlasting  heath,  that  untiring 
'  sitter.'  The  amateur  will  recognize  in  tlie  accompanying 
excellent  sketch,  the  '  Cornfield  '  of  the  National  Gallerj\ 
This  beautiful  piece  of  autumn  seems  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  late  sho\^'er  ;  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  distance  are 
saturated  with  it — ^^hat  a  lover  of  ^^■ater  that  youngster 
m_ust  be,  who  is  filling  himself  \\  ithin  after  he  has  been  wetted 
to  the  skin  by  the  rain  which  has  just  passed  away  !  As  one 
looks  at  this  delightful  picture  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
manner  in  which  the  specific  character  of  every  object  is 
made  out  ;  the  undulations  of  the  ripe  corn,  the  chequered 
light  on  the  road,  the  freshness  of  the  banks,  the  trees  and 
their  leafage,  the  brilliant  cloud  artfully  contrasted  against 
the  trees,  and  here  and  there  broken  a\  ith  azure. 

Fuseli's  standing  joke,  as  he  looked  at  Constable's  pictures, 
was  to  call  for  his  greatcoat  and  umbrella.  The  wit  of  the 
Academy  show  ed  a  better  appreciation  of  the  great  landscape 
painter's  genius  than  Chantrey  did,  who  one  day  took  up 
Constable's  palette,  and  rubbed  his  picture  with  a  glaze  of 
asphaltum.  '  There  goes  all  my  dew,'  the  poor  artist  said 
to  Leslie,  his  charming  biographer.  Is  not  many  another 
poet's  dew,  and  delightful  natural  bloom,  unseen  by  dull 
observers,  and  rubbecl  away  by  coarse  patrons  ? 

Not  fairly  appreciated  during  his  lifetime,  everj^  succeed- 
ing year  adds  to  the  public  appreciation  of  this  great  genius. 
Before  lie  was  admired  as  he  dcser\'ed  to  be  amongst  our- 
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scKc-.  the  I'ai'i-iaii  |)aiiit<i>  lia'l  Liirally  and  ju-tly  aiipic- 
ciatcd  liitii.  a!i(l  lie  wa^  a-  iiiiicli  1  he  oiiLMiiati  ir  <  .t  t  Ih'  iii(i(I<tii 
Fi'i'iicli  hiMd^rapf.  a>  Scult  wa-  tin'  latlirr  nf  l-"nii(li  icin.tiiic. 
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On:  well  lii'l..\  cd  I  )c  W'lnt  ha-  l^mHc  like  (.ih-  nt  iLom  (aim 
>iiiiiiii(r  day-  lif  ii-cd  to   di|iiit.      lie   >|.( m    In-   lit',    in  (.iir 

l'C\cl    ot    -Ull-lllllr.        ill     (aUL'lll     Well    tllf    \Wlllll    |   lll|ill-ll    Mile 

(it  the  >uiiiiiiiT  -k\-.  All  aiti-l-  L;<iHially  (  In  i  -i-  hk  .iiiinu' 
(ir  t'\  ciiiiiLr.  a-  t  lie  li  I'l:^  -\\  ci'iiiiiL;  -liadow  -  tni  m  at  oiicc  <.a-y 
pirt  iiri's.  luit  hi  Willi  \ui-  iM't  ti  iLililfiifd  liy  tin-  -iiii  in  il> 
iiKiidia'i. 

W'iixiii  i>  >aid  1(1  lia\  (■  aiiiird  at  icpK-tiit  iii::  t  lie  >iilit  Ic  an  . 
ill  u  liifli  l)U/Zfd  t  lie  ciiliciiici  al  iii-<(l>  :  w  c  t  liiiik  I  )c  \\  ml . 
w  it  lit  he  nunc  -lender  material  dt  w  atei .  Iia-  Ik  t  tei  -ii(  (((•(!(  d. 
Fiiseli.  who  wanted  hi-  nmluclla  to  lo^k  at  (on-tal'le- 
sliowei-.  iniLrht  ha\c  called  tor  a  |)ot  of  |ioiter  at  -eeiiiLr  one 
(tf  l)e  Wint"-  hay  Ilia kinir-.  I  »i-tant  tdW  n-.  iiio-t  unjiidiiii-- 
iiiLl  ill  a-pect.  I)eeame  ]ilea-aiit -lookiiiL'  under  hi-  jieiieil  ; 
l:ir>:('  iiia->e>  of  tree-  urew  of  intelliL:ent  -lia|ie  :  he  eaiiL'ht 
tlir  iimrimirin.r  undulation>  of  (jiiiet  ^ll(■anl^;  e\erythiiiL: 
l)a-ked  la/.ily  with  him.  and  one  woiideicil  whether  he 
r  'inai  w  I   to  ]»id   in  w  inl(  r. 

There  wa-  not  much  tle|)tli  in  hi-  .-(heme  ot  mani|iulat  ion. 
l)Ut  the  chai-m  \\a-  in  the  iii-tincti\e  jiercept  ion  of  nalureV 
cunniiii:  simjihcity.  the  -imple  mean-  \>\  which  >o  much  i- 
liroUL'ht  at)out.  a-'  to  make  u-  (Xclaiin.  "  How  i-  it  done?" 
As  l\ousseau  said.  "  (  e  n"e>t  pa-  ain-i  (pU'  Ton  iiucnte"  : 
if  man  iincnl.-.  he  ])lunL:e-  into  atfecied  nianneri>m.  and  it 
must  alway.-  l)e  -o.  unle--  he  follow-  tin-  complai>ant  model, 
w  liieli  is  vwv  ])ost  ure  niakinu.  tor  him  who  lake>  the  t  idulile 
to  look  out.  I  )(•  Wint  wa-  tme  of  these  :  it  is  evident  in  all 
his  work>  that  he  iicnci  in\enled  the  sinalle-t  ]ier-oiia;ie. 
l)ut  followed  the  w  i-e  ma\im  for  laiid-capi>t-  'alway-  to 
wait  for  a  tiuure.  w  Inch  w  ill  he  -uic  to  a|>peai  w  hen  wanted.' 
And  so  all  faithful  painters  alway>  awaited  ]iatit-ntly  the 
coining  man.  l)e  Wint  ])aiiited  freely  and  without  etfoil, 
avoidiiiLT  all  modern  innox  at  ions.  He  was  maiiied  tu 
HiUfjn'.s  sister,  a!id  wa>  his  early  friend  and  a-soeiate. 
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DAVID  COX 

Wales  is  Cox's  field  of  battle.  He  is  said  to  have  invariably 
l)ent  his  steps  to\Aards  Llanrwst  and  Bettws-y-Coed  for  the 
last  five-and-thirty  years.  The  very  stones  are  christened 
after  him  ;  as  you  wind  out  of  Capel  Carig,  a  little  turret, 
in  \\hich  a  stone  seat  is  inserted,  bulges  from  the  walled 
roadside,  and  is  known  as  Cox's  pulpit.  One  of  the  greatest 
favourites  amongst  our  water-colour  painters,  the  public 
and  the  artists  alike  admire  this  veteran  painter.  His  draw- 
ings have  the  fresh  impromptu  look  of  nature,  and  never 
savour  of  home-manufacture.  His  hand  ^\•ould  seem  to 
be  rapid,  and  his  eye  certain,  and  the  delighted  beholder 
wonders  where  the  secret  is,  and  how,  with  strokes  so  rough, 
and  on  such  small  spaces  of  paper,  air  and  distance,  storm 
and  sunshine,  should  be  described  so  lucidly. 
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'I'm-;  jii'cat  nanir  dt  ( iain-lmi .  iiuli  iMcd-  -lai ,  .•  ahv  <  .  .niiiicnt 
(ir  culoL'V  licic.  (  niii|ia!al  i\  cly  oh-csin'  \\\:<ii  Kiyin'M-. 
was  ill  tlir  full  lila/.f  i  it  lii>  iijiutat  ii 'ii.  Iii-  woik-  inc  a- 
familiar  aiiioiiL'  u>  a-  iIik-i-  i4  tlir  unat  I'l  c  -ultnl .  ainl  \\<' 
may  say  ef  him.  that  he  i>  tin-  mo-t  /-.A""/  nt  |-ji::li-li 
])aiiitcrs.  All  the  work-  wliirh  he  ha-  lif.|Uiat  lud  In  u-. 
whctluT  jKUt  rails  ni-  la!i(lMa]i(-,  xciii  -i  ;'.<'fiil  aiiil  <  liaiiii- 
iiiiz,  hcautiful  and  Miiiic  lli-  tniinl'li-  ixiiyiliin^  he 
a]>])r.»a<-lifs  :  hi-  lu-tir  -iihji'i  t-  Iia\f  an  iilyllh  In  aiity  ; 
he  toiu'hfs  his  cuurtly  hLMiM-  \\]\\[  a  siilriidid  muilt-.-y. 
so  to  speak.  In  Me.  UaiiiiL' ■-  uallrry.  a-  ynii  hmk  at  the 
(■luirmiiiL'  and  famoii.-  nriLMual  fiom  ^\  liiih  ihc  ar(  i  iiiipanyiiiL' 
sketch  is  taken,  the  ]iietuie  -eenis  t^  illiuiiiiiate  the  jilace 
wliiTe  it  haiiL's  with  eahn.  lamin  nt  ladianci-.  and  we  jiaze 
at  its  shadowy  ulooni  and  s^fi  j.ii.-matjr  lli<kei  if  liudit. 
with  such  a  pleased  hush  and  Iraiujuillity  as  a  line  sunset 
inspii'es. 
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ROBERTS 

What  region  of  earth  is  there  that  does  not  show  signs 
of  the  EngUshman's  labour  ?  Our  painters  share  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  along  with  the  rest  of  our  people  ;  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  author  of  the  original  sketch  from  which 
the  accompanying  engraving  has  been  taken,  has  visited 
at  least  three  of  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  brought 
away  likenesses  of  their  cities  and  people,  in  his  portfolio. 
He  travelled  for  years  in  Spain  ;  he  set  up  his  tent  in  the 
Syrian  desert ;  ho  has  sketched  the  spires  of  Antwerp, 
the  peaks  of  Lebanon,  the  rocks  of  Calton  Hill,  the  towers 
and  castles  that  rise  by  the  Rhine  ;  the  airy  Cairo  minarets, 
the  solemn  pyramids  and  vast  Theban  columns,  and  the 
huts  under  the  date-trees,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Can  any  calling  be  more  pleasant  than  that  of  such  an 
artist?  The  life  is  at  once  thoughtful  and  adventurous; 
gives  infinite  variety  and  excitement,  and  constant 
opportunity  for  reflection.  As  one  looks  at  the  multi- 
farious works  of  this  brave  and  hardy  painter,  whose  hand 
is  the  perfect  and  accomphshed  slave  of  his  intellect, 
and  ready,  like  a  genius  in  an  eastern  tale,  to  execute  the 
most  wonderful  feats  and  beautiful  works  with  the  most 
extraordinary  rapidity,  any  man  who  loves  adventure 
himself  must  envy  the  lucky  mortal  whose  lot  it  is  to  enjoy 
it  in  such  a  way.  He  reads  the  magnificent  book  of  nature 
for  himself,  and  at  first  hand  :  tibi  suaves  daedala  tellus 
suhmittit  flores — 0  happy  painter — tibi  rident  aequora 
ponti.  From  the  deck  of  your  boat  you  sketch  the  sea 
and  the  shore  :  you  moor  under  the  city  walls  ;  and 
mosque  and  dome,  Gothic  cathedral,  tower,  and  ancient 
fortress  rise  up  with  their  long  perspectives,  and  varied  out- 
lines, and  hues,  and  solemn  shadows,  fantastic  and  beautiful, 
built  in  an  hour  or  two  under  the  magical  strokes  of  your 
delightful  obedient  little  genius,  the  pencil  !  The  ferry- 
boat puts  off  from  the  stairs,  and  makes  its  way  acrcss 
the  river  to  the  grey  old  town  on  the  bank  yonder,  where 
the  windows  in  the  quaint-gabled  houses,  and  the  vanes 
on  the  towers  are  still  flaming  in  the  sunset,  and  reflected 
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ill  tlic  rivci  hcncatli.  Towfi  aiul  town.  ii\ci  and  distant 
hill,  Ixiat  and  tciry.  and  ihc  >ti'cisnian  with  his  paddle 
and  tlir  peasant.^  with  the  LMa|)('-haski'ts  sinuiiiu'  in  tlic 
l)()al.  arc  all  sketched  dowi'  nn  the  painter's  draw  inix-hoai'd 
bcfoic  the  sun  has  suid\.  and  hctoic  lie  ictnins  Id  his  .-^nuLr 
su])pci'  at  the  iiui.  wIkic  the  landlnids  pretty  dauuditcr 
comes  and  pccr>  nvrr  \\\r  niairicians  pdrttnlin.  Oi'  the 
(aii<iia  moors.  I»y  t  lie  l)ank->ide  :  t  lir  Aiah  eiew  are  lookinij: 
tlieii'  meal  and  diantinu  their  chant  :  tlir  camels  come 
down  to  the  water  and  receixc  their  l(iads  ot'  cotton,  and 
disapjx'ai'  with  their  >houtinif  diixcrs  under  the  date- 
trees,  to  the  \illaLre  with  the  crund)led  wall  and  nunatct. 
where  the  ^lavc  elders  are  seated  smokini;-  undci'  the  irate. 
and  the  women  |)ass  to  and  t'ro.  stiaifiht  and  stately,  robed 
in  Howinu  blue  robes,  beaiin*:  ]titcheis  on  their  ^jraccful 
heads  :  the  j)ainter  sees,  and  notes  them  all  down,  while 
the  lijzht  lasts  him.  and  befnic  he  smokes  his  mw n  |)ipe  under 
the  stars  on  the  deck  :  after  a  lonir  day  of  pleasant  lal)oui. 
and  before  he  closes  his  eyes,  which  have  been  so  busy  and 
tio  pleased  all  day.  <)i  he  is  u])  before  dawn  upnn  his 
mule  to  see  the  >un  ri-e  o\  ei-  the  lieii_dit>  of  Siena  :  or  he 
is  seated  at  moI•mnL^  the  Sheikh  with  his  loriL'^  nun  over  hi> 
shoulder  wat(•hinL^  and  the  .\rabs  lyin'j  round  the  lent. 
'  silent  u])on  a  peak  in  Lel)anon." 
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STANFIELD 


Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Roberts,  but  especially  the  former, 
who  has  executed  more,  and  more  various,  works  in  the 
scenic  department  than  his  brilliant  coadjutor,  have  had 
the  means  of  doing  more  towards  advancing  the  taste  of 
the  English  public  for  landscape  art,  than  any  other  living 
painter.  Mr.  Stanfield  for  many  years  taught  the  public 
from  the  stage — taught  the  pit  and  the  gallery  to  admire 
landscape  art,  and  the  boxes  to  become  connoisseurs ; 
and  decorated  the  theatre  with  works  so  beautiful,  that 
one  regrets  the  frail  material  of  which  they  were  constructed; 
and  the  necessity  for  '  new  and  gorgeous  effects '  and 
'  magnificent  novelties,'  which  caused  the  artist's  works 
to  be  carried  away.  Mr.  Stanfield  has  created,  and 
afterwards  painted  out  \\ith  his  own  brush,  more  scenic 
masterpieces  than  any  man.  Clown  and  Pantaloon  in 
his  time  tumbled  over  and  belaboured  one  another,  and 
bawled  out  their  jokes,  before  the  most  beautiful  and 
dazzling  pictures  which  ever  were  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  the  theatre-goer.  How  a  man  could  do  so  much  and 
so  well  as  Mr.  Stanfield  did,  during  the  time  when  he  A\"as 
the  chief  of  the  Drury  Lane  scene- room,  was  a  wonder 
to  everybody  ;  and  it  was  not  the  public  only  which  he 
delighted,  and  awakened  and  educated  into  admiration, 
but  the  members  of  his  own  profession  were  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  to  recognize  and  applaud  his 
magnificent  imagination  and  skill. 

All  through  the  painter's  life  his  industry  and  his  genius 
have  been  alike  remarkable,  and  it  is  curious  to  note,  in 
his  performances  of  the  present  time,  how  the  carefulness 
of  the  artist  seems  to  increase  with  his  skill  :  as  if  this 
conscientious  man  were  bent  each  day  upon  improving, 
on  elaborating  and  polishing  his  works,  on  approaching 
more  nearly  to  nature.  Does  not  such  a  progress  seem 
to  tell  of  more  than  mere  talent  ?  of  honesty,  of  modesty, 
of  faithful  and  cheerful  labour,  of  constant  love  for  truth  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  pictures  of  some  artists  tell  of 
these  things  too,  and  that  these  are  amongst  the  precious 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  painter. 
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[Quart',!;/  n.rnu:    \),-rvm\»'i   ls.-,4] 

We.  ^\ho  can  recall  the  ((nisviUhii)  of  I'laneiis.  and  (juitc 
respcctiiMi'  okl-foirytiiHl  tiiiir--.  nincinlK'r  aindim^t  oIIrt 
amusements  which  we  had  a--  children  the  ])ictuies  at 
which  we  were  permitted  to  hxik.  'Ihere  was  HdydelTs 
Shakespeare.  l»kiik  and  L'^ha-tly  L'alleiv  of  murky  Ojiie-^. 
irlum  Xorlhcotes.  straddlinu  Fu-eliv  !  there  were  Lear, 
Oberon.  Hamlet,  with  -tartin:;-  mu-cles.  rollinir  eychalU. 
and  lonir  pointiuL'  (pii\erinir  liiiL:er>  :  thei-e  wa<  little 
I'linee  Arthui'  (Xorthcotei  ciyiiiLi.  in  white  satin,  and 
Itiddintr  irood  Hubert  not  ])\i{  out  hi-  eye-  :  theri'  was 
llul)ert  crviuL''  :  there  wa-  little  IJutland  beirii:  run  thiouch 
the  ])oor  little  body  l)y  bloody  (  litfoid  ;  theie  wa-  ( 'aidinal 
Beaufort  (IJeynoldsi  LMia-hiiiL^  hi>  teeth,  and  LriimiiiiL'  and 
luA\iing  flemoniacally  on  hi-  deathbed  (a  picture  fii^'htful 
to  the  ])re-ent  dayi:  theic  wa-  Lady  Hamilton  (llomney) 
wavinsi  a  torch  and  danciiiL'  bcfoic  a  bhuk  backi:roun<L 
— a  melancholy  museum  indeed.  Smiike's  delitrhtfui 
Seven  Ages  only  titfully  relie\ed  its  geneial  gloom.  W'e 
did  not  like  to  inspect  it  unle-s  the  eldeis  wii'c  present, 
and  plenty  of  lights  and  com])any  were  in  the  rootn. 

Ciieerful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  ]\L"ss  Linwood"s. 
Let  tiio  children  of  the  present  genei'ation  thank  their 
stars  that  tragedy  is  put  out  of  theii'  way.  Miss  Lin  wood's 
was  worsted  work.  Your  gi'andmother  or  grand-aunts 
took  you  there,  and  said  the  jiictures  w  ere  admiral>le.  '^'ou 
saw  '  The  \\'oodman  "  in  worsted,  w  ith  his  axe  and  dog, 
tramping  through  the  snow  :  the  snow  bitter  cold  to  look 
at.  the  woodman's  pipe  wonderful  :  a  gloomy  ])iece.  that 
made  you  shudder.  There  were  large  dingy  pictures  of 
woollen  martyrs,  and  scowling  wariiors  witli  limbs  strongly 

'  Picture-i  oj  Lift  and  Character.     By  Juhn  Li.'.di.     London:  18.34. 
p.\Ri,s  s.  B.  A  a 
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knitted  ;  there  was  especially,  at  the  end  of  a  black  passage, 
a  den  of  lions  that  would  frighten  any  boy  not  born  in 
Africa,  or  Exeter  Change,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

Another  exhibition  used  to  be  West's  Gallery,  where 
the  pleasing  figure  of  Lazarus  in  his  grave-clothes,  and 
Death  on  the  pale  horse,  used  to  impress  us  children. 
The  tombs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  vaults  at  St.  Paul's, 
the  men  in  armour  at  the  Tower,  froA^ning  ferociously  out 
of  their  helmets,  and  wielding  their  dreadful  swords  ;  that 
superhuman  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
a  livid  sovereign  with  glass  eyes,  a  ruff,  and  a  dirty  satin 
petticoat,  riding  a  horse  covered  with  steel  :  who  does  not 
remember  these  sights  in  London  in  the  consulship  of 
Plancus  ?  and  the  waxwork  in  Fleet  Street,  not  like  that 
of  Madame  Tussaud's,  whose  chamber  of  death  is  gay 
and  brilliant,  but  a  nice  old  gloomy  waxwork,  full  of 
murderers ;  and,  as  a  chief  attraction,  the  dead  baby  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte  lying  in  state. 

Our  story-books  had  no  pictures  in  them  for  the  most 
part.  Frank  (dear  old  Frank  !)  had  none  ;  nor  the  Parent's 
Assistant ;  nor  the  Evenings  at  Home ;  nor  our  copy  of 
the  Ami  des  Enfants  :  there  were  just  a  few  at  the  end  of 
the  Spelling  Book;  besides  the  allegory  at  the  beginning, 
of  Education  leading  up  Youth  to  tlie  temple  of  Industry, 
where  Dr.  Dilworth  and  Professor  Walkinghame  stood 
with  crowns  of  laurel ;  there  were,  we  say,  just  a  few  pictures 
at  the  end  of  the  Spelling  Book,  little  oval  grey  woodcuts  of 
Bewick's,  mostly  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the  Dog  and 
the  Shadow,  and  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  with  long 
ringlets  and  little  tights  ;  but  for  pictures,  so  to  speak, 
what  had  we  ?  The  rough  old  wood-blocks  in  the  old 
harlequin-backed  fairy  books  had  served  hundreds  of 
years  ;  before  our  Plancus,  in  the  time  of  Priscus  Plancus — 
in  Queen  Anne's  time,  who  knows  ?  We  vere  flogged  at 
scliool;  we  vere  fifty  boys  in  our  boarding-house,  and  had 
to  wash  in  a  leaden  trough,  under  a  cistern,  ^^ith  lumps 
of  fat  yellow  soap  floating  about  in  the  ice  and  \\ater. 
Are  our  sons  ever  flogged  ?  Have  they  not  dressing- 
rooms,  hair-oil,  hip-baths,  and  Baden  towels  ?  And  \\hat 
picture-books  the  young  villains  have  !  Whsit  have  these 
children  done  that  they  should  be  so  much  happier  than 
we  were  ? 

We  had  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Walter  Scott,  to  be 
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sui'c.  Sinii'ko's  illustrations  tn  tlir  fmriu'r  aic  vciv  tiiu'. 
\V(>  (lid  not  know  iiow  u;oo(l  tlicy  \\(Mt'  then  ;  l)iit  wc  (loul)t 
\\lioth('r  uc  did  not  ))ictVr  the  little  old  Miniatuif  Lil)rarv 
Xig/tt'i  with  frontispieces  hy  Twins:  foi-  t//'.s>  hooks  the 
pietures  don't  count.  JOverv  l)oy  of  iiiiaLnnation  does  his 
own  ])ictures  to  Scott  and  the  Arahian  yi<ihi^  l)est. 

Of  funny  pictiu'es  there  werc^  none  especially  inteiuh'd 
for  us  children.  There  was  l\ow  landson"s  Dr.  Syntax  : 
Dr.  Syntax,  in  a  fuz/.-wic;.  on  a  hoise  with  Icl's  like  sausa>_'es. 
ridinii;  races,  niakini:  lo\e.  frolickinir  with  rosy  exuhiMant 
damsels.  Those  ])ictures  w  eic  very  funny,  and  that 
a(|uatintini_r  and  the  L'ay-eoloured  plates  were  very  plea-ant 
to  witness;  hut  if  we  could  not  lead  the  poem  in  those 
days,  could  we  di<:est  it  in  this  ?  Xe\-erthek'ss.  ajiart 
from  the  text  which  we  could  not  inastei'.  we  I'emcmhei' 
Dr.  Syntax  ])leasantly.  like  those  cheerful  piiinted  hiero- 
gly|)hics  in  the  Xineveh  Court  at  Sydenham.  What  matter 
for  the  arrow -ln'ad.  illcLrihle  stuff  ':  ui\-e  us  the  ])lacid 
irrinniiiiT  kings.  twaiiL'inL'  theii'  jolly  Ijows  o\-ei-  their  lidcnt 
horses,  w oundiuLT  those  i:()od- humoured  enemies,  w  lio  tuml)le 
gaily  olf  tlu^  towers,  or  di'owii.  smiling  in  the  dimpling 
waters,  amidst  the  anerithmon  g^la-ma  of  the  (ish. 

After  Dr.  Syntax,  tlu^  ap))arition  of  Coiinthian  Tom. 
Jei'ry  Hawthoi'n.  and  the  facetious  l>oh  Logic  must  he 
recorded — a  wondious  history  indeed  theiis  was  !  When 
the  future  student  of  our  manners  comes  to  look  o\'er  the 
])ictui'es  and  the  writim:  of  these  (pieei-  volumes,  what  will 
he  think  of  oui'  society.  cust(UHs.  and  language  in  the 
consulshiji  of  Flancus  ':  We  have  still  in  our  mind's  eye 
some  of  the  pietures  of  that  sportive  iiallerv  :  the  white 
coat,  Prussian-blue  pantaloons,  Hesi^ian  booths  and  hooked 
nose  of  Corinthian  Tom  :  Jerry's  gi-een  cutaway  and 
leatlun-  gaiters  ;  Boh  Logic's  gi-een  spectacles,  and  high- 
waisted  surtoiit.  "  Corinthian.'  it  ajjpears.  was  the  phrase 
applied  to  men  of  fashion  and  ton  in  IManeus's  time  : 
they  were  the  brilliant  pi-edecessois  of  the  "  swell  "  of  the 
pre.sent  period — brilliant.  l)ut  somewhat  Ijarbarotis.  it 
mu.st  be  eonfes.sed.  The  (Virinthians  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  in  Tom  CriV)b's  yjai'loui': 
they  used  to  go  and  see  "  life  "  in  the  ginshops  :  of  nights, 
walking  home  (as  well  as  they  could),  they  used  to  knock 
down  "Charleys,'  poor  harmless  old  watchmen  w ith  lanterns, 
guardians  of  the  streets  of  Rome,  Planco  Cunsule.     They 
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perpetrated  a  vast  deal  of  boxing  ;  they  put  on  the 
'  mufflers  '  in  Jackson's  rooms ;  they  '  sported  their  prads  ' 
in  the  Ring  in  the  Park  ;  they  attended  cockfights,  and 
were  enlightened  patrons  of  dogs  and  destroyers  of  rats. 
Besides  these  sports,  the  delassemens  of  gentlemen  mixing 
Avith  the  people,  our  patricians,  of  course,  occasionally 
enjoyed  the  society  of  their  own  class.  What  a  wonderful 
picture  that  used  to  be  of  Corinthian  Tom  dancing  with 
Corinthian  Kate  at  Almack's  !  What  a  prodigious  dress 
Kate  wore  !  With  what  graceful  abandon  the  pair  flung 
their  arms  about  as  they  swept  through  the  mazy  quadrille, 
with  all  the  noblemen  standing  round  in  their  stars  and 
uniforms  !  You  may  still,  doubtless,  see  the  pictures  at 
the  British  Museum,  or  find  the  volumes  in  the  corner  of 
some  old  country-house  library.  You  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  English  aristocracy  of  1820  did  dance  and  caper 
in  that  way,  and  box  and  drink  at  Tom  Cribb's,  and  knock 
down  watchmen  ;  and  the  children  of  to-day,  turning 
to  their  elders,  may  say,  '  Grandmamma,  did  you  wear  such 
a  dress  as  that  when  you  danced  at  Almack's  ?  There 
was  very  little  of  it,  grandmamma.  Did  grandpapa  kill 
many  watchmen  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  frequent 
thieves'  ginshops,  cock-fights,  and  the  ring  before  you 
married  him  ?  Did  he  use  to  talk  the  extraordinary 
slang  and  jargon  which  is  printed  in  this  book  ?  He  is 
very  much  changed.  He  seems  a  gentlemanly  old  boy 
enough  now.' 

In  the  above-named  consulate,  when  we  had  grandfathers 
alive,  there  would  be  in  the  old  gentleman's  hbrary  in  the 
country  two  or  three  old  mottled  portfolios,  or  great  swollen 
scrap-books  of  blue  paper,  full  of  the  comic  prints  of  grand- 
papa's time,  ere  Plancus  ever  had  the  fasces  borne  before 
him.  These  prints  were  signed  Gillray,  Bunbury,  Row- 
landson.  Woodward,  and  some  actually  George  Cruikshank 
— for  George  is  a  veteran  now,  and  he  took  the  etching 
needle  in  hand  as  a  cliild.  He  caricatured  '  Boney,'  bor- 
rowing not  a  little  from  Gillray  in  his  first  puerile  Vfforts. 
He  drew  Louis  XVIII  trying  on  Boney's  boots.  Before 
the  century  was  actually  in  its  teens  we  believe  that  George 
Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public. 

In  those  great  coloured  prints  in  our  grandfather's 
portfoHos  in  the  library,  and  in  some  other  apartments 
of  the  house,  where  the  caricatures  used  to  be  pasted  in 
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those  (lays,  we  foiiiul  tliiiiL^--  (juitr  licycinil  (Uir  <(iin|ir<liin- 
sidii.  Honey  was  icprescnled  a<  a  tieicc  dwarf,  witli 
aojrirlc  eyes,  a  liuiT''  l;'je(l  hat  and  t  litoli  luicd  |)luinf.  a. 
ci'ooked  sal)i'e.  icfkinL'  willi  l)lood  :  a  htlh'  demon  re\-elhnu 
in  hi>t,  niurch'i',  nia^-acre.  John  \>u\\  \\d<  >how  n  kickinii 
liim  a  tjood  deal  :  iiidicd.  he  wa>  piodiLiiously  kieked  all 
through  that  -~erie<  of  ]iictui'>:  l»y  Sydney  Smith  and  oin' 
hraxc  allies  the  LMlla.nt  Tuik- ;  hy  the  excellent  and 
jtat  liot  ie  Spaiiiafds  ;  hy  ihe  amiatile  and  indiLMianl  Ivii^sians, 
• — all  nations  had  hoots  at  the  sei\iee  of  |)oor  .Ma>ter 
H(tne\'  I  How  I'itl  u-<'d  to  defy  him  !  How  <jood  old  (  u'orjze, 
kinji  of  BidhdiiiLMiaLT.  lauL^hed  at  ( inlli\ cr- l>oney,  sailinL^ 
about  in  his  tank  to  make  >|»oit  for  theii- majesties  I  'rhi> 
little  fiend,  this  heu'irai' -  luat.  cowardly,  muideiou-.  and 
atheistic  as  he  was  iwe  icnicmlicr  in  those  old  ])ort ioli.is, 
pietiiics  repicsent inir  Injiuy  and  his  family  in  iaLr>.  u'liawinL^ 
raw  hones  in  a  Coisieaii  hut  :  Boney  miirdeiinL'  the  >ick 
at  .latl'a  :  lioney  with  a  hookah  and  a  laiirc  turhan.  ha\  in'i 
adopted  the  Turkish  reliLMon.  etc.-  thi-  ( 'oi>ican  mon-tci-. 
nevertheless,  had  some  dexotcd  friends  in  l-jiLrlaiid.  accord- 
inir  to  tlu'  (dllray  chronicle,-  a  >et  of  \  illain-  who  lo\ed 
atheism,  tyiainiy.  jilunder  and  wickcdnc-^.  in  i:eneial, 
like  their  l-'rench  friend.  In  tlie  jiictuic-  thoe  men 
\\ere  all  represented  as  dwaif-.  like  thcii'  ally.  The  nn>- 
creants  j^ot  into  power  at  one  time,  and,  if  we  icmendx-r 
i'i<iht.  wvvv  called  the  Bioad-hacked  Administration.  One 
with  shai:ir>'  eyebrows  and  a  liii>tly  Iteard,  the  hirsute  ring- 
leader of  tile  ra-^cals,  \\a-,  it  ai)i)ear>.  called  Charles  -James 
Fox:  another  miscreant,  with  a  blotched  countenance. 
was  a  certain  Sheridan  :  other  im])s  were  hi<.'ht  l-]rskine. 
Norfolk  (J(n-key  of  i.  Moira.  Heniy  Petty.  A>  in  oui'  childish 
innocence  we  used  to  look  at  these  demons,  now  sjjrawl- 
inil  and  tipsy  in  their  cup>.  now  scalin;i  hea\fn.  fiom  which 
the  aiiiielie  Pitt  hurled  them  down  :  now  cur.-inL^  the  litdit 
(their  atrocious  riniileader  Fox  \\as  rejti'e.-ented  with  hairy 
cloven  feet,  and  a  tail  and  horns)  :  now  kissinor  Honey's 
boot,  but  inevital)ly  discomfited  by  Pitt  and  the  other  (lood 
angels,  we  hated  these  vicious  wretches,  as  irood  children 
isliould  :  w(>  were  on  the  side  of  \'irtue  and  Pitt  and  (Jrand- 
papa.  But  if  our  sisters  wanted  to  look  at  the  ])ortfolios. 
the  good  old  grandfather  used  to  hesitate.  There  were 
some  prints  among  them  very  odd  indeed  :  some  that  uirls 
could  not  understand  :    some  that  bovs.  indeed,  had  best  not 
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see.  We  swiftly  turn  over  those  prohibited  pages.  How 
many  of  them  there  were  in  the  Avild,  coarse,  reckless, 
ribald,  generous  book  of  old  English  humour  ! 

How  savage  the  satire  was — how  fierce  the  assault — 
A\hat  garbage  hurled  at  opponents — what  foul  blows 
were  hit — what  language  of  Billingsgate  flung  !  Fancy 
a  party  in  a  country-house  now  looking  over  Woodward's 
facetiae,  or  some  of  the  Gillray  comicalities,  or  the  slatternly 
Saturnalia  of  Rowlandson.  Whilst  we  live  we  must  laugh 
and  have  folks  to  make  us  laugh.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
Satyr  with  his  pipe  and  dances  and  gambols.  But  we 
have  washed,  combed,  clothed,  and  taught  the  rogue 
good  manners  ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  he  has  learned  them 
himself  ;  for  he  is  of  nature  soft  and  kindly,  and  he  has 
put  aside  his  mad  pranks  and  tipsy  habits  ;  and,  frolicsome 
always,  has  become  gentle  and  harmless,  smitten  into  shame 
by  the  pure  presence  of  our  women  and  the  sweet  confiding 
smiles  of  our  children.  Among  the  veterans,  the  old 
pictorial  satirists,  we  have  mentioned  the  famous  name  of 
one  humorous  designer  who  is  still  alive  and  at  work.  Did 
we  not  see,  by  his  o\An  hand,  his  own  portrait  of  his  own 
famous  face,  and  \\'hiskers,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
the  other  day  ?  There  was  a  print  in  that  paper  of  an 
assemblage  of  Teetotallers  in  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre, 
and  we  straightway  recognized  the  old  Roman  hand — 
the  old  Roman's  of  the  time  of  Plancus — George  Cruik- 
shank's.  There  were  the  old  bonnets  and  droll  faces  and 
shoes,  and  short  trousers,  and  figures  of  1820  sure  enough. 
And  there  was  George  (who  has  taken  to  the  water-doctrine, 
as  all  the  Morld  knows)  handing  some  teetotalleresses 
over  a  plank  to  the  table  A\here  the  pledge  was  being 
administered.  How  often  has  George  dra\\n  that  picture 
of  Cruikshank  !  Where  haven't  we  seen  it  ?  How  fine 
it  was,  facing  the  effigy  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  Ainsworth's 
Magazine  when  George  illustrated  that  periodical  !  How 
grand  and  severe  he  stands  in  that  design  in  G.  C.'s 
'  Omnibus,'  where  he  represents  himself  tonged  like  St. 
Dunstan,  and  t\veaking  a  wretch  of  a  publisher  by  the  nose  ! 
The  collectors  of  George's  etchings — 0  the  charming 
etchings  !  O  the  dear  old  German  popular  tales  !— the 
capital  Points  of  Humour— the  dehghtful  Phrenology 
and  scrap-books  of  the  good  time,  our  time,— Plancus's 
in  fact  ! — the  collectors  of  the  Georgian  etchings,  we  say, 
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lia\c'  at  li-a'-t  a  ImtKlitd  ]iiiluits  of  the  artist.  Why.  we 
ix'im'iubti'  him  in  his  ta\<)uritc  Hessian  Ijoots  in  7V//( 
and  Jerri/  itself  :  and  in  woodents  as  t'ai'  hack  as  the 
(Queen's  tiial.  He  has  lathei'  (h'serted  satife  and  eoniedy 
of  hite  yeai's.  ha\in<z  turnetl  his  attention  to  the  serious, 
and  u  at  like,  and  sul)liine.  Ilaxint:  confessed  oui'  UL'e 
and  jtrejudices.  ue  picfer  tlie  coniii-  and  fanciful  to  the 
historic,  loniantic.  and  at  |M-e>enl  didactic  ( ieoiifc.  May 
i('sj)ect.  and  leiiL'th  of  da\>.  and  conifoital)le  ie|)o>e  attend 
the  hiitve.  honest,  kindly,  pure-minded  aitist.  humouiist, 
moralist  !  It  was  he  tir>t  who  hiouLrht  l-'n<_dish  pietoi'ial 
humour  and  childi'cn  ac(|uaintcd.  Our  youns.'  ])eo]>le  and 
tluMr  fathers  and  mothers  owe  him  many  a  ])leasant  hour 
and  hainiless  lauuh.  Is  tlieic  no  way  in  which  the  country 
eould  atknow  ledL^e  the  lon^*^  >cr\ices  and  Inaxc  carcci'  of 
such  a  friend  and  henefactoi'  V 

iSinee  (ieorj^c's  time  humoui'  ha.--  been  conxcrted.  Connrs 
and  his  wicked  satyi>  and  leeiimr  fauns  ha\c  di.'-ap])eared, 
and  lied  into  the  lowot  haunts:  and  ('omus"s  lady  i  if 
sh(>  had  a  taste  for  humoui'.  which  may  he  doubled )  mi<iht 
take  u|)  our  funny  pictui'e-books  witliout  the  slijihtest 
])re(,'autionary  s(jueamishness.  What  can  be  ])urer  than 
the  elnirminir  fancies  of  Hichaid  Doyle  ".'  In  all  .Mr.  Punch's 
huge  <:alleries  can't  we  walk  as  safely  as  tlirouiih  .Miss  Piidvcr- 
ton"s  schoolrooms  ".-  And  as  we  look  at  Mi'.  Punch's 
])ictures.  at  the  lUustrniid  Xurs  pictures,  at  all  the  pictures 
in  tlu>  bookshop  windows  at  this  Christmas  season, 
as  oldsteis.  we  feel  a  ccitaiii  pauL'  of  envy  aiiainst  the 
youngsters — they  are  too  well  otf.  Why  hadn't  m  picture- 
books  V  Why  were  we  tlogged  so  '.'  A  plague  on  the 
lietors  and  their  rods  in  the  time  of  Phuieirs  '. 

And  now  .  after  this  ramljling  ))ieface.  we  are  arrived  at 
the  sul)ject  in  hand  -  Mr.  John  Leech  and  his  Pictures 
of  Liji  and  Chararbr.  in  the  collection  of  .Mr.  I'unch. 
This  book  is  better  than  plum-cake  at  ("hristmas.  It  is  an 
enduring  ]:)lum-eake.  w  hich  you  may  eat  and  w  hieh  you  may 
slice  and  delivei'  to  your  friends  :  arid  to  \\hich.  having  cut 
it.  you  may  come  again  and  welcome,  fi'om  years  end  to 
year's  end.  In  the  frontispieee  you  see  ^li'.  Punch  exam- 
ining the  pictures  in  his  gallery — a  portly,  well-dressed, 
middle-aged.  respectal)le  gentleman,  in  a  white  neckcloth, 
and  a  p)olite  evening  costume — smiling  in  a  vei'V  bland 
and  agreeable  manner  upon  one  of  his  pleasant  drawings, 
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taken  out  of  one  of  his  handsome  portfolios.  Mr.  Punch 
has  very  good  reason  to  smile  at  the  work  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  artist.  Mr.  Leech,  his  chief  contributor,  and 
some  kindred  humourists,  with  pencil  and  pen  have  served 
Mr.  Punch  admirably.  Time  was,  if  we  remember  Mr.  P.'s 
history  rightly,  that  he  did  not  wear  silk  stockings  nor 
well-made  clothes  (the  little  dorsal  irregularity  in  his 
figure  is  almost  an  ornament  now,  so  excellent  a  tailor 
has  he).  He  was  of  humble  beginnings.  It  is  said  he 
kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which  he  put  up  at  corners 
of  streets  ;  associated  with  beadles,  policemen,  his  own 
ugly  wife  (whom  he  treated  most  scandalously),  and  persons 
in  a  low  station  of  life  ;  earning  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  the  cracking  of  wild  jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald  songs, 
and  halfpence  extracted  from  passers-by.  He  is  the 
Satyric  genius  we  spoke  of  anon  :  he  cracks  his  jokes  still, 
for  satire  must  live  ;  but  he  is  combed,  washed,  neatly 
clothed,  and  perfectly  presentable.  He  goes  into  the  very 
best  company  ;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton  ;  he  has  a  moor 
in  Scotland  ;  he  rides  in  the  Park  ;  has  his  stall  at  the 
Opera  ;  is  constantly  dining  out  at  clubs  and  in  private 
society  ;  and  goes  every  night  in  the  season  to  balls  and 
parties,  where  you  see  the  most  beautiful  women  possible. 
He  is  welcomed  among  his  new  friends  the  great  ;  though, 
like  the  good  old  English  gentleman  of  the  song,  he  does 
not  forget  the  small.  He  pats  the  heads  of  street  boys 
and  girls  ;  relishes  the  jokes  of  Jack  the  costermonger 
and  Bob  the  dustman  ;  good-naturedly  spies  out  Molly 
the  cook  flirting  with  policeman  X,  or  Mary  the  nurse- 
maid as  she  listens  to  the  fascinating  guardsman.  He 
used  rather  to  laugh  at  guardsmen,  '  plungers,'  and  other 
military  men  ;  and  was  until  latter  days  very  contemptuous 
in  his  behaviour  towards  Frenchmen.  He  has  a  natural 
antipathy  to  pomp,  and  swagger,  and  fierce  demeanour. 
But  now  that  the  guardsmen  are  gone  to  war,  and  the 
dandies  of  '  The  Rag  ' — dandies  no  more — are  battling 
like  heroes  at  Balaklava  and  Inkermann  by  the  side  of 
their  heroic  allies,  Mr.  Punch's  laughter  is  changed  to 
hearty  respect  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  against  courage 
and  honour  he  wars  :  but  this  great  moralist — must  it 
be  owned  ? — has  some  popular  British  prejudices,  and 
these  led  him  in  peace-time  to  laugh  at  soldiers  and  French- 
men.    If   those   hulking   footmen   who   accompanied   the 
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(■a.iria*:t's  lo  tlic  opcniim  of  i'ailianiciil  the  (itlnr  (|;ty. 
would  toriii  a  |)lii>ii  l)iiua(lr.  wcai-  oiiK'  miiiitowdcr  in 
their  liaii'.  and  ^liikc  with  ihcii'  liicat  cams  on  tic  i  iicniv. 
Ml'.  I'uiich  would  lc,i\r  dtl  lauirhin^r  at  .Icanio.  who  mean- 
while remains  am()nt:>t  u>.  to  all  outwaid  a|i]ieaianee 
I'ejiiardless  of  satire,  and  calmly  ((.risuminir  hi>  ti\<'  meals 
])er  diem.  .\<zain>t  lawyers,  h'adles.  l>islio|)>  and  cleisiy. 
and  authorit  ies.  .Mr.  Punch  i>  slill  rat  her  hittei'.  .\t  the  lime 
of  the  I'apal  ajj:L'ression  he  was  [nodiLnoir-^ly  auL'ty;  and 
one  of  the  chief  mi'^foit  une>  which  ha|)|)ened  to  him  at 
that  period  was  that,  through  the  \  iolent  opimons  which 
he  exi)rcss<'(l  rei^ardinu  the  l\oman  (atholic  hieraichy. 
he  lost  the  in\alualile  scr\ices.  the  'jraceful  ])i-ncil.  the 
harmless  wit.  the  charmimi  fancy  of  Mi',  hoyle.  Another 
inend)er  of  Mr.  Punch's  cahinet.  the  l)ioi.Maphei'  of  .Jeames. 
the  author  of  the  Snoh  l*aper>.  rt'siirned  hi>  function- 
on  account  of  .Mr.  i'unchs  assaults  ujton  the  present 
Mmpei'or  of  t  he  l'"i  tMuh  nat  ion.  w  lui-e  aniiei'  Jeame>  t  houudit 
it  was  un|)ati'iot ic  to  arou-e.  Mr.  I'unch  parted  with  tliesi' 
cont  lihutors  :  he  tilled  their  places  with  othei-  a>  ^iood. 
'i'lu-  l)oys  at  th<'  railroad  station>  died  Pfinch  ju-t  as 
cheerily,  and  >old  ju-t  a>  many  munber>.  after  the>e  •■vents 
as  l)efore. 

There  i>  no  MinUiriL^  the  faet  that  in  .Mi.  Punch's  cahinet 
.John  Leech  is  the  i'iu;ht-haiid  man.  Fancy  a  nvimher  of 
PunrJi  without  Leech'-.  ])icture-  !  What  would  you  ,L'i\c  for 
it  ■.'  T\\v  learned  gentlemenw  ho  w  rite  the  work  must  feel  that, 
without  him.  it  were  as  well  left  alone.  Look  at  the  livals 
whom  the  ])o])ula.rity  of  Punrlt  has  hrousiht  into  the  field  : 
the  direct  imitators  of  Mr.  Leech's  manner — the  ai'ti>ts 
with  a  manner  of  their  own — how  inferior  theii'  ])encils 
are  tct  his  in  humour,  in  dei)ictin,g:  the  ])ul)lie  manneis.  in 
arrestinix.  amusinir  the  nation.  The  truth,  the  strenjith. 
the  fi'ce  vigour,  the  kind  humour,  the  John  I^ull  ])luek 
and  s])irit  of  that  hand  ai'e  a])])roached  by  no  comiK-titor. 
With  what  dexterity  he  draws  a  horse,  a  woman,  a  child! 
He  feels  them  all.  so  to  spt-ak.  like  a  man.  What  plum]) 
youno-  beauties  are  tho.-e  with  which  ^h'.  Punch's  chief 
eonti-ibutof  su])i)lies  the  old  gentleman's  ])ictoriai  haieni  I 
\Vhat  famous  thews  and  sinews  Mr.  Punch's  horses  have, 
and  how  Briggs,  on  the  l)ack  of  them,  scampers  across 
country  I  You  see  youth,  strength,  enjoyment,  manliness 
in  those  drawings,  and  in  none  more  so.  to  our  thinking, 
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than  in  the  hundred  pictures  of  children  ^^•hich  this  artist 
loves  to  design.  Like  a  brave,  hearty,  good-natured 
Briton,  he  becomes  quite  soft  and  tender  with  the  httle 
creatures,  pats  gently  their  little  golden  heads  and  matches 
with  unfaihng  pleasure  their  Mays,  their  sports,  their 
jokes,  laughter,  caresses.  EnfanU  terribles  come  home  from 
Eton  ;  young  Miss  practising  her  first  flirtation  ;  poor 
little  ragged  Polly  making  dirt-pies  in  the  gutter,  or  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  Jacky,  her  nurse-child,  who  is  as 
big  as  herself — all  these  little  ones,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
meet  with  kindness  from  this  kind  heart,  and  are  watched 
with  curious  nicety  by  this  amiable  observer. 

We  remember,  in  one  of  those  ancient  Gillray  portfolios, 
a  print  which  used  to  cause  a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youth- 
ful spectators,  and  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (His  Royal 
Highness  was  a  Foxite  then)  was  represented  as  sitting 
alone  in  a  magnificent  hall  after  a  voluptuous  meal,  and 
using  a  great  steel  fork  in  the  guise  of  a  toothpick.  Fancy 
the  first  young  gentleman  living  employing  such  a  weajDon 
in  such  a  way  !  The  most  elegant  Prince  of  Europe  engaged 
with  a  two-pronged  iron  fork — the  heir  of  Britannia  with 
a  bident  !  The  man  of  genius  who  drew  that  picture  saw 
little  of  the  society  A\hich  he  satirized  and  amused.  Gillray 
watched  public  characters  as  they  walked  by  the  shop  in 
St.  James's  Street,  or  passed  through  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  studio  was  a  garret,  or  little 
better  ;  his  place  of  amusement,  a  tavern-parlour  where 
his  club  held  its  nightly  sittings  over  their  pipes  and  sanded 
floor.  You  could  not  have  society  represented  by  men 
to  whom  it  w^as  not  familiar.  When  Gavarni  came  to 
England  a  few  years  since — one  of  the  wittiest  of  men, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of  draughtsmen — 
he  published  a  book  of  Les  Anglais,  and  his  Anglais  were 
all  Frenchmen.  The  eye,  so  keen  and  so  long  practised 
to  observe  Parisian  life,  could  not  perceive  English  character. 
A  social  painter  must  be  of  the  \\orld  AAliich  he  depicts,  and 
native  to  the  manners  which  he  portrays. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  over  Mr.  Leech's  portfolio  must 
see  that  the  social  pictures  which  he  gives  us  are  authentic. 
What  comfortable  little  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms, 
what  snug  libraries  we  enter  ;  what  fine  young-gentlemanly 
wags  they  are,  those  beautiful  httle  dandies  wlio  wake  up 
gouty  old  grandpapa  to  ring  the  bell ;    who  decline  aunt's 
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l)uddin<i  and  (■u>l;u\l>.  >ayiii.u  ihat  ihi-y  will  ioctn f  thciii- 
scht's  ior  ati  aiicli(i\y  lua-t  with  llic  claict  :  win*  talk 
loLri'thti'  in  tiallroom  door-,  where  J-'red  \\lii>|)er>  Chaihy 
-  |)ointiii,<i  to  a  dear  little  ))artiiei-  >e\cn  yeais  old  "  .My 
deaf  Cliailey.  she  has  \fiy  iiuieh  l'oiu- ntV  :  you  >hould  lia\e 
seen  that  uiil  last  sea-oii  '.  '  Look  well  at  exciythiuL' 
a])i)ertaiiiiiiir  to  the  ecoiioniy  ot  the  tanioii-  .Mr.  I^ri^'ns  : 
how  snu,L^  (|ui<'t.  ajipropriate  all  the  ajjpointnients  are! 
What  a.  eonit'oitahle.  neat.  dean,  middle-elass  house  Bri[ijis"s 
is  (in  the  iiayswater  -iihurh  of  J^ondon.  we  should  ^niess. 
from  the  sketches  of  the  suiToundini:  scenery  i  I  What 
a  uood  stable  he  ha-,  with  a  |oo-e-l)o\  for  those  celebrated 
hunters  which  he  iide>  :  jlow  plea-ant.  clean,  and  waiin 
liis  breakfasi-table  look>  '.  What  a  trim  little  maid  btiiiL'- 
in  the  top-l)oots  which  horrify  .Mrs.  15.  1  What  a  >nu'_' 
dressinsi-room  he  ha-.  com|>lete  in  all  it>  ajipoint ments. 
and  in  which  he  ajipt'ars  iiyinu  on  the  delightful  huntiuL'- 
eap  which  .Mi-.  ISiIl^l'-  ilinL'-  into  lli<-  lirt'  !  How  co-y 
all  the  I^rijiU's  jiariy  seem  in  their clininL'-room.  l'>iiu'::s  readinsi 
a  Treatise  on  DoL'-lntakim:  by  a  lamp  :  Maiinna  and 
(Jrannie  with  theii-  res]ieeti\('  needleworks:  the  ihildreii 
clustei-ini:  round  a  iricat  l)ook  of  print-  -a  i:reat  book  of 
prints  such  a>  thi-  before  ir-.  which,  at  thi-  .-e;i-on.  mu-t 
make  thousand-  of  children  hajipy  l>y  a-  many  lireside-  : 
'i'he  innei'  life  of  all  thoe  ])i'ople  i-  re])i'e.-ented  :  J.eech 
ilraws  tlu'in  as  iiatuially  as  Ti^nieis  de]iict.^  Dutch  boors, 
or  .Morland  ])iL^s  and  .-tables.  It  is  your  house  and  mine  : 
we  ari'  lookinir  at  e\'eiybody"s  family  circle.  Our  boy.-, 
eominir  from  school  L:ive  themselve>  s-uch  air.-,  the  youiii.;- 
tsca])e<.Maces  !  our  irirls.  L'oinir  to  parties,  aie  sc»  tricked  out 
by  fond  mamma: — a  social  history  of  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  eiiitury.  As  such  future  students — 
lucky  they  to  have  a  Ijook  so  plea-ant — will  rcL^ard  the.se 
paszes  :  even  the  mutation-  of  fa-hion  they  may  follow 
liere  if  they  be  so  inclined.  Mr.  Leech  has  as  line  an  eye 
for  tailory  and  millimiy  as  for  horse-llesh.  How  they 
ehanue.  tliose  cloaks  arid  bomiet.-  :  How  we  have  to  pay 
milliner;;'  bills  from  yt-ar  to  year  I  Where  are  those  pro- 
digious chatelaines  of  1850  which  no  lady  could  be  without  ? 
Where  are  those  eliarmin^'  waisteoats.  those  "  stunninL'  " 
waisteoats.  which  our  yount:  crirls  used  to  wear  a  few  l)rief 
seasons  l)ack.  and  w  liicli  cause  "(  o'.s.  in  the  sw  eet  little  r-keteh 
of  ■  La  Motle."  to  ask  Ellen  for  her  tailor's  address  !     "Chis 
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is  a  young  warrior  by  this  time,  very  likely  facing  the 
enemy  at  Inkermann  ;  and  pretty  Ellen,  and  that  love  of 
a  sister  of  hers,  are  married  and  happy  let  us  hope,  super- 
intending one  of  those  delightful  nursery  scenes  which  our 
artist  depicts  with  such  tender  humour.  Fortunate  artist, 
indeed  !  You  see  he  must  have  been  bred  at  a  good 
public  school  ;  that  he  has  ridden  many  a  good  horse  in 
his  day  ;  paid,  no  doubt,  out  of  his  own  purse  for  the 
originals  of  some  of  those  lovely  caps  and  bonnets  ;  and 
watched  paternally  the  ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and  slumbers 
of  his  favourite  little  people. 

As  you  look  at  the  drawings,  secrets  come  out  of  them, 
— private  jokes,  as  it  were,  imparted  to  you  by  the  author 
for  your  special  delectation.  How  remarkably,  for  instance, 
has  Mr.  Leech  observed  the  hairdressers  of  the  present 
age  !  Look  at  '  Mr.  Tongs.'  whom  that  hideous  old  bald 
woman,  who  ties  on  her  bonnet  at  the  glass,  informs  that 
'  she  has  used  the  whole  bottle  of  Balm  of  California,  but 
her  hair  comes  off  yet.'  You  can  see  the  bear's  grease  not 
only  on  Tongs' s  head  but  on  his  hands,  A\hich  he  is  clapping 
clammily  together.  Remark  him  who  is  telling  his  client 
'  there  is  cholera  in  the  hair  '  ;  and  that  lucky  rogue  whom 
the  young  lady  bids  to  cut  off '  a  long  thick  piece  '  for  some- 
body, doubtless.  All  these  men  are  different,  and  delight- 
fully natural  and  absurd.  Why  should  hairdressing  be 
an  absurd  profession  ? 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excellent  part  hands 
play  in  Mr.  Leech's  pieces  :  his  admirable  actors  use 
them  with  perfect  naturalness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting 
the  urn  down  ;  at  cook,  laying  her  hands  on  the  kitchen 
table  whilst  her  policeman  grumbles  at  the  cold  meat. 
They  are  cook's  and  housemaid's  hands  without  mistake, 
and  not  without  a  certain  beauty  too.  The  bald  old  lady, 
who  is  tying  her  bonnet  at  Tongs's,  has  hands  \\hich  you 
see  are  trembling.  Watch  the  fingers  of  the  two  old 
harridans  who  are  talking  scandal  :  for  \\hat  long  years 
past  they  have  pointed  out  holes  in  their  neighbours' 
dresses  and  mud  on  their  flounces.  '  Here's  a  go  !  I've 
lost  my  diamond  ring  !  '  As  the  dustman  utters  this 
pathetic  cry,  and  looks  at  his  hand,  you  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. These  are  among  the  little  points  of  humour.  One 
could  indicate  hundreds  of  such  as  one  turns  over  the 
pleasant  pages. 
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TluTO  is  a  little  sii(il)  di'  <j.rn\ .  wlunn  wr  all  of  us  kiidw  . 
who  wcai's  little  tut'ls  on  lii-  little  cliin.  (lUtraL'eous  ])iiis 
and  ]iaiitali)()iis,  .^iiiMkcv  ciiiai^  <>n  toltaeeonists"  cdunters, 
sucks  his  eaiie  in  the  >tivet,v.  -tints  alxait  with  .Mis.  Snob 
and  the  l)ali\'  lMi<.  S.  an  innneii-e  woman,  whom  Snob 
ne\-eitheless  hullio'.  who  i>  a  t'a\<»uiite  ahonnnation  of 
Leeeh.  and  ])ursned  by  thai  .-avaL'e  humourist  into  a- 
thousand  of  hi>  haunt-.  Theic  he  i-,  ehoo>inL'  waisteoat-  at 
the  tailoi'"s^sueh  waist(oat>I  \'onder  he  is  iriviii'j  a 
shilliuL'  to  the  sweejXT  who  calls  him  ■ca])tinL'"  :  now  he 
is  otfei-ini:  a  palctdt  to  a  hu'_'<'  L'iant  who  i>  L'nini:  dut  in  the 
lain.  'I'hey  don"t  know  theii'  own  ]»irtuif>.  \ciy  likely: 
if  thev  did.  they  would  ha\c  a  IneetinL^  and  thiity  oi'  forty 
of  them  woukl  be  dc|iuted  to  tlira-h  .Mi-.  Leech.  ( )ne 
feels  a  pity  foi'  the  jmor  little  lank-.  In  a  minute  ni'  two. 
when  we  close  this  di>coui>e  aial  walk  tin.'  street-,  wc  -hall 
si'e  a  do/.en  such. 

Kre  we  shut  the  de-k  up.  iu>t  one  word  to  ]toint  out  to 
the  iniwary  -pecially  to  note  the  backirround-  of  kind-capes 
in  LeeclTs  (IrawinLis — homely  drawiuL'-  of  nioor  and  w<iod. 
and  seashore  and  London  sticet-the  >eiiie>  nf  his  littk' 
di'anias.  They  are  as  e.xcellently  tiue  to  nature  a-  the 
actors  themselvi's  :  our  respect  for  the  LTcniu-  and  humour 
wliii-h  invented  both  incieases  a<  we  look  ai:ain  and  aL'ain 
at  the  di'siiins.  May  we  ha\'e  more  of  them  :  more  jtleasant 
Christmas  \'olume<,  o\  cr  which  we  and  our  childi-en  i-an 
lauirh  toiiether.  Can  we  ha\e  too  much  of  truth,  and  fun. 
and  beaut V.  and  kindness  ".' 


"I'J 
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L'/Vm    7\/«.>.  .May  i:>.   lsr,;;j 

In  a  qui('t  liltli'  n^nu  in  l-].\(  iri  Hall  a  \ii.ian  Icituicr  i> 
lioldin^f  forth  all  day  ii|miii  a  -iiKjcii  wlii.li  himvc-  jiis 
licai't  \ti'y  st loiiLily.  lli>  l<\t.  nii  which  he  ha-  juiaclird 
hft'dic  ill  many  plarr-,  i-  -lill  " 'I'hc  I5i>ttli-."  lie  dixidc- 
hi^  scniKUi  into  many  liuiidicd-  of  hrad>.  and  |»i<a<h<'s 
with  the  iii(i>t  ]irMdiifi(iu>  cmpha-i^  and  LM'(tt(--(|Ui-  \arii't\-. 
He  is  tor  ni)  lialt-n)ca>uit>.  He  will  lia\<-  no  idinpionii-f 
with  the  odiiiu-^  utid  Bacchii-  :  the  wicked  iditl  i-  -ina-hcd 
like  Bel  anil  haL'on.  He  will  ciiiiity  into  the  L'uttcf  all 
Master  Bacelius's  pipo.  hi--  hariel-.  (juaiter-ca-k-.  demi- 
johns, u'allons.  (|uait>.  |>int>.  L'ill-.  down  to  \oiir  \  ei\- 
smallest  li(|ueur  jilasse^  of  .spirits  oi  wine.  He  will  >liow 
you  how  the  ehunh.  the  liar,  the  army,  the  uni\  (  rsit  ies, 
the  trctitei'l  world,  the  eountiy  Liciit  hman  in  hi-  polite  circle. 
the  liuiid)le  artisan  in  hi>.  the  rii-tic  ploUL^iman  in  tlie  lield>. 
the  misguided  washerwoman  o\tr  hei'  >ud<  and  tid>s — 
how  all  iank<  and  condition-  of  men  are  deteriorated 
and  eoiiupti'd  hy  the  use  of  that  ahominahle  >ti-onu'  licpior  : 
he  will  ha\('  ])atience  with  it  no  longer.  |-"oi'  u|)war(ls  of 
half  a  t-entury.  he  says,  he  ha-  emi)loyetl  j)eneil  and  pen 
atzainst  the  vice  of  tlrunkeiuie.-s.  and  in  the  \ain  attempt  to 
shut  up  drinkinsi  shojjs  and  to  estahjish  maih  r(ti<  rlriiikiiK/ 
as  a  Knivusfd  ruh  :  hut  for  >e\-enteen  years  he  has  dis- 
eovere^l  that  teetotalism.  or  the  total  ahstainin*:  from  all 
intoxieatinu  licputis.  was  the  only  ical  icmedy  for  the  entiie 
abolition  of  intemjx'i'ance.  Hi>  thoughts  woi-kinjj;  in  tliis 
direction,  one  day  this  -uhjt'ct.  "The  W'or.-hij)  of  Baeehus/ 
flaslied  across  his  mind,  and  hence  the  oriLMU  of  a  woi'k  of 
art  ineasurinir  13  ft.  4  in.  by  7  ft.  S  in.,  which  has  occu])iecl 
the  author  no  less  tluui  a  year  and  a  half. 

Thi.s  sermon  has  the  advantaL'e  o\er  otheis  that  you  can 
take  a  cha})ter  at  a  time,  as  it  weic.  and  ictui'n  and  resume 
the   good   liomilist"s   di-scourse   at    voiu'   leisure.     What    is 
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your  calling  in  life  ?  In  some  part  of  this  vast  tableau 
you  \\'ill  find  it  is  de  te  fabula.  In  this  compartment  the 
soldiers  are  drinking  and  fighting  ;  in  the  next  the  parsons 
are  drinking  '  Healths  to  the  young  Christian.'  Here  are 
the  publicans,  filthily  intoxicated  with  their  own  horrible 
liquors  ;  yonder  is  a  masquerade  supper,  '  where  drunken 
masquerade  fiends  drag  down  columbines  to  drunkenness 
and  ruin.'  Near  them  are  '  the  pubhc  singers  chanting 
forth  the  praises  of  the  "  God  of  Wine."  '  '  Is  it  not 
marvellous  to  think,'  says  Mr.  Cruikshank  in  a  little  pam- 
phlet, containing  a  speech  by  him  which  is  quite  as  original 
as  the  picture  on  which  it  comments, — '  Is  it  not  marvellous 
what  highly  talented  poetry  and  what  harmonious  musical 
compositions  have  been  produced  from  time  to  time  in  praise 
of  this  imaginative,  slippery,  deceitful,  dangerous  myth  ?  ' 

This  '  myth  '  the  spectator  may  follow  all  through  this 
most  wonderful  and  labyrinthine  picture.  In  the  nursery 
the  doctor  is  handing  a  pot  of  beer  to  mamma  ;  the  nurse 
is  drinking  beer  ;  the  little  boy  is  crying  for  beer  ;  and  the 
papa  is  dra^^ing  a  cork  so  that  '  he  and  the  doctor  may 
have  a  drop.'  Here  you  have  a  group  of  women,  victims 
of  intemperance,  '  tearing,  biting,  and  mutilating  one 
another.'  Yonder  are  two  of  the  police  carrj^ing  a\\"ay 
a  drunken  policeman.  Does  not  the  mind  reel  and  stagger 
at  the  idea  of  this  cumulated  horror  ?  And  what  is  the 
wine  which  yonder  clergyman  holds  in  his  hand  but  the 
same  kind  of  stuff  which  has  made  the  mother  in  the 
christening '  scene  above  '  so  tipsy  that  she  has  let  her 
child  fall  out  of  her  lap,  while  her  idiotic  husband  points 
to  his  helpless  wife,  and  exclaims,  "  Ha,  ha  ;  she's 
dr— unk  "  '  ? 

As  with  pauperibus  so  \A'ith  locupletibus.  If  they  drink, 
rich  and  poor  are  all  bad  together.  A  friend  of  IVIi'.  Cruik- 
shank's  (a  physician)  assured  him  that  he  knew  '  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune  who  got  so  drunk  on  his  coming 
of  age  that  he  died  the  next  day  '  !  Fancy  the  maddened 
feelings  of  the  next  heir  to  the  property  !  It  is  on  some 
dismal  occasion  of  this  sort  that  our  stern  moralist  draws 
a  son  consoling  his  mother '  with  a  glass  of  wine,  the  daughter 
being  also  consoled  ^ith  a  glass,  and  the  granddaughter 
likewise.'  This  is  indeed  horror  on  horror's  head.  We 
have  an  excited  daughter,  an  intoxicated  mother,  a  vinous 
grandmother — a  ghastly  picture  of  three  generations  in 
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liciuor  I  From  another  |)ai1  of  the  picture  the  tutcjis  and 
yoiiii^  gentlemen  of  the  l'ni\crsit  ies  may  take  a  hint  which 
may  do  tlmn  good.  'I'eti  oi'  a  do/.eii  of  them  in  their  cajjs 
and  gowns  (and  it  is  to  !)<■  feared  those  caps  only  tit  too 
well)  aiv  re))rfsented  at  "one  of  theii-  wine-parties.  luining 
themselves  foi'  life  with  tlle  stroirL''  ale  sold  at  the  ( 'olleges.' 
Mr.  Cruikshank  remarks  that  "the  ale  lirewcd  at  .Jesus 
College,  rand)ridge.  commonly  <alled  Jesus  ale.  used  to  be 
thought  most  excellent,  hut  the  Trinity  ale  -  a\e.  that's 
thestutf — is  the  strongest  ale  brewed  in  t  he  w  hole  count  iw' 
We  may  all  s(>e  thei-e  is  no  mineiiiL'  the  matter  heic.  Wine, 
beei'.  gin,  the  lady">  li(pieu!'.  the  midwife"^  diam.  the 
divine's  festive  lil)ation,  the  i)oliceinan"s  lawless  excess — 
all  ai'e  dej)ieted  with  featuic-  not.  peiha|)s.  iniexagLreiat(  (1. 
in  colours  too  dismally  true.  lia\f  you  e\ ci'  drunk  a  gla<s 
of  wine  ".'  It  is  one  too  many.  Half  a  do/.eii  gla<>es 
make  a  pint  (nay.  two  at  some  taveinsi.  'i'wo  pints  make 
a  (juai't,  four  (piarts  a  gallon  :  and  so  on.  J-'linir  away  pint 
pots,  (juart  [Jots.  ))ottle  pots,  and  the  i'e>t.  Let  tea.  cotfi'c. 
cocoa,  and  ginger  i)eei-.  w  hiih  p(>v>il)|y  cheei-^.  but  ccitainlv 
not  in(>l)riates.  be  youi-  tipple.  This  is  the  moral  of  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  gicat  sermon  at  l-'xeter  Hall,  wheic  ])i-eaehers 
of  all  sorts  and  sects  are  accustomed   to  hold   forth. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  SweetinL's  Alley.  n(ai'  the  Itoyal 
Exchange,  and  in  a  court  leading  from  Ludiiate  Hill,  there 
used  to  be  two  delightful  exhibitions  of  ('ruik>hank"s  works 
which  London  boys  could  enjoy  irratis  at  the  sho]j  window. 
The  "monstrosities"  of.  the  fa>hion  wei'e  here  I'idicided  by 
the  satirical  (ieoige,  who  de])icted  bagging  i*eteisham 
trousers,  the  tall  collars,  the  high  waists  of  bygone  bucks, 
the  grandfathers  of  the  present  youth.  Wm  may  see  liere 
ladies  with  high  waists  and  veiy  slight  U])])er  garments, 
and  young  fellows  in  wondrous  pantaloons  and  i)umj)s, 
grinning  and  cajX'ring  thiough  that  newly-invented  and 
elegant  dance  the  ((uadrille.  Do  these  '  monstiosities  ' 
of  1816,  1819,  and  182(i  actually  resemble  the  garments 
whieh  we  or  our  ancestors  wore  ':  In  181(5  the  hoops 
represented  in  Hogarth's  ])ictui'es  were  considered  as 
monstrous  and  barbarous,  and  yet  they  covered  no  more 
ground  than  the  trains  and  dresses  with  which  our  ladies 
in  1863  think  ht  to  sweep  the  floors  of  the  Kxhiliition, 
The  intelligent  guardian  of  the  Cruikshank  (Jallery  walks 
round  with  the  visitors  and  gives  comments  upon  the  great 
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temperance  tableau,  and  afterwards  on  the  smaller  etchings 
in  detail.  Why,  a  professor  might  lecture  his  class  for 
hours  upon  these  droll  pages  of  bygone  manners  and  social 
history.  When  did  high  waists  descend  ?  When  did 
gigot  sleeves  come  in  and  go  out  ?  When  was  the  last  of 
the  '  Charleys  '  knocked  down  ?  When  did  the  Prince 
Regent  leave  off  hair-powder  ?  Recount  a  few  of  the 
adventures  of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jeremiah  Hawthorn,  and 
Robert  Logic,  Esquires  ;  and,  if  alive,  state  what  is  their 
present  age  ?  Corinthian  Tom  must  be  seventy-five,  if 
he  is  a  day  old.  No  doubt,  he  has  lived  to  laugh  over  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,  and  of  those  athletic  young  Volunteers  whose 
boots,  beards,  pipes,  and  tunics  Mr.  Keene  depicts  so 
amusingly. 

With  what  vigour,  courage,  good  humour,  honesty, 
cheerfulness,  have  this  busy  hand  and  needle  plied  for 
more  than  fifty  years  !  From  1799,  '  when  about  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,'  until  yesterday  the  artist  has  never 
taken  rest.  When  you  would  think  he  might  desire  quiet, 
behold  he  starts  up  lively  as  ever,  and  arms  himself  to  do 
battle  with  the  demon  drunkenness.  With  voice  and 
paint-brush,  with  steel-plate  and  wood-block,  he  assails 
'  that  deceitful,  slippery,  dangerous  myth  '  !  To  wage  war 
against  some  wrong  has  been  his  chief  calling  ;  and  in 
lighter  moments  to  \\ aken  laughter,  A\onder,  or  sj''mpath3% 
To  elderly  lovers  of  fun,  who  can  remember  this  century  in 
its  teens  and  its  twenties,  the  beitefactions  of  this  great 
humourist  are  as  pleasant  and  well  remembered  as  Papa's 
or  Uncle's  '  tips  '  when  they  came  to  see  the  boys  at  school. 
The  sovereign  then  administered  bought  delights  not  to 
be  purchased  by  sovereigns  of  later  coinage,  tarts  of  in- 
comparable sweetness  which  are  never  to  be  equalled  in  these 
times,  sausages  whose  savour  is  still  fragrant  in  the  memory, 
books  containing  beautiful  prints  (sometimes  ravishingly 
coloured)  signed  with  the  magic  initials  of  the  incomparable 
'  G.  Ck.'  No  doubt,  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  have 
younger  artists  to  charm  them,  and  many  hundi-ed  thousand 
boys  and  girls  are  admiring  Mr.  Leech,  and  will  be  grateful 
to  him  forty  years  hence,  when  their  heads  are  grey.  These 
will  not  care  for  the  Cruikshank  drawings  and '  etchings 
as  men  do  whose  boyhood  was  delighted  by  them  ;  but 
the  moderns  can  study  the  manners  of  the  "early  century 
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in  the  ('i'uik>li;iiik  (•tr|iiii!_r-;.  a-;  of  tlir  Ficrirh  IJcxdIiitioii 
))criiKl  in  (Jilliiiy.  \\  ixkIw  aid.  liunhiny.  Iiiiitat  imis  (if 
t  111-  inaiuK  T  lit  t  lie  lii-l  -narii<-(l  iiia-tcr  one  can  -cr  in  ( Jcoi'ije 
( 'ruiksliank's  early  wdik^.  N'riv  .-oon  lir  adopted  a  inainiei- 
of  liis  own.  wliieh  lo\cr->  of  the  ait  can  ailiniic  and  stndv 
fi'oni  its  coinineneenient  to  it>  de\-elo|inicni  in  tlie  adiniiahle 
/'oi/ils  of  llintidiir.  the  cliainiiiiL.''  \iLMiette>  for  the  ''unmnt 
Pupuhir  Tul's,  and  Pidr  Schh  inihl .  in  "  Sciap  l^iok.s," 
"Sketch  Books."  ■  ()nini;»ii-es."  innunieial)l(\  in  the  "1)0/.' 
ilhisti-atioiis.  in  the  luilliant  etchiiiLfs  of  Tin  ('nniir  Abiinudc, 
and  in  the  phites  f,,r  the  faiuou-.  .\in-\\  ort  h"s  liomances, 
the  L^iim  TdV)  r  (,/  Lamhin .  the  a\\  ful  '"-'/'//  Fduhi  s,  t  he  nuich- 
pei'secuted  iniieh  iia.d  .huh  S//>  jij/nnl.  ( 'inik>hank  found 
comic  ai't  fi'ee  and  wn-ciu|nilou^.  and  made  it  mode>t  and 
pui'e.  It  may  l>e  youriLr  people  du  not  <  lamher  mund  thi- 
poftfolios  as  they  u-ed  in  (hiys  '_'one  hy.  and  lauL'h  and 
wondci'  dehLdited  o\er  the  fun.  the  fanc\-.  the  na/rch'  of 
the  ai'tist  him>elf.  Xow  i-  the  time  fof  all  d'/tnn  jidtdrihus 
to  rail}'  round  iheii'  cham|)ion.  Is  Udt  the  ^ect  nund»crc(| 
liy  miihons  '.'  Now  is  t lie  t ime  for  (  ldcil\- pei-on-  to  review 
the  amusements,  the  scenes,  the  drc-xcv.  t  he  I  loxiu'j- matches, 
the  coaches,  the  short  wai-t-.  tall  neckclMths.  naiidw  .-kirts 
which  in  uood  old  days  >eemed  -d  killiiiL'  ;  and  now  vouth 
pursiiiuL^  the  study  of  hi-tory  may  <ee  jiow  their  fathers 
were  habited,  amused.  occu|)ied —their  fathers'.'  —  their 
mandfathers.  who  have  heen  depicted  Ity  the  indefat itrable 
veteran  who  still  cheerfully  lalxmrs  in  the  public  .<er\iee. 
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